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FOREWORD 


It was on March 10, 1965 that a meeting of the pupils, admirers, 
and friends of Dr Satkari Mookerjee was held at the Mithila Research 
Institute, Darbhanga, under the chairmanship of Dr S. Bagchi, with a 
view to setting out a programme for felicitating him on the occasion of 
his 73rd birthday. The following persons were present : 

1. Dr S. Bagchi, Director, Mithila Research Institute, 

Darbhanga. 


2. Dr Jatil Kumar  Mookerjee, Professor of Philosophy, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 

3. Dr N. Tatia, Director, Jaina Institute, Vaishali. 

4, Professor R. K. Choudhary, Vice-Principal, ७. D. College, 
Begusarai, 


5. Dr M.L. Goswami, Lecturer, Mithila Research Institute, 
Darbhanga. i 


6. Professor O. P. Jaiswal, Lecturer in Ancient Indian Culture, 
J. D. College, Begusarai. 


7. Dr Parashuram Upadhyaya; Senior Research Fellow, U. G. 
C. Nalanda Institute, Nalanda. 


It was unanimously resolved to present a Felicitation Volume 
to Dr Satkari Mookerjee in deep appreciation of his immortal contri- 
butions in all the major branches of Indological studies. The meeting 
further decided to constitute a broad-based Committee of teachers, 
educationists and lovers of India’s cultural and spiritual heritage for ' 
the purpose of giving a concrete shape to the aforesaid resolution. With 
this end in view, a Committee consisting of myself as Chairman and 
Dr S. Bagchi as General Secretary was formed and contacts with 
scholars of India and of foreign countries were established. Within 
the period of three months of the preliminary meeting, 8 full-fledged 
Committee was formed and contributions were invited from the eminent 
luminaries of the academic world for the Volume. The request met 
with spontaneous response. A list of the contributors has separately 
been appended to this Volume. While preparing the Volume, the 
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difficulties that confronted me seemed insuperable. But thanks to the 
unstinted cooperation of my colleagues on the Committee, it has been 
possible to bring out the Felicitation Volume in time. 


Finally, I am offering my sincere thanks to the proprietors of the 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office for their ungrudging and unsparing 
help in publishing the Felicitaticn Volume. 


K. K. DATTA 
Chairman, 

Dr Satkari Mookerjee Felicitation 
Volume Committee, 
Vice-Chancellor, Patna University, 
Patna-5. (India), 
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EDITORIAL BOARD'S REPORT 


Among the Orientalists of the present age, the name of 
Dr Satkari Mukherjee commands universal respect. Tenderness of 
heart and frailty of body laid upon the bedrock of unchallengeable 
intellectual integrity embody the softness of the flower buttressed by 
the stiffness of the thunder-bolt. It is an honour to offer Felicitation 


at his intellectual and physical consummation. 


The tusk of marshalling into some sort of harmony, of the 
articles on diverse themes and media from scholars of diverse 
approaches has posed many problems. With all the best of its 
limited efforts, the Board could only meet half way the academic 
demands from the readers on the one hand and the contributors on the 
other. Let the benign personality of Dr Mukherjee shine upon &ll 


deficiencies. 


Dr K. C. Jain, Lecturer in Pali of the Department of Sanskrit 
and Pali, Banaras Hindu University, has rendered valuable services 
in seeing the work through the Press. The Tara Printing Works has 
extended excellent co-operation in printing. The proprietors of the 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series have been so good as to undertake the 
work for publication. The Board puts on record its sincere 
thanks and gratitude to the above personalities as to others who 


directly or indirectly have assisted in making this Felicitation Volume 


& SUCCESS. 


§ 
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A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF 
THE CONTENTS 


Prof. P. V. Bapat’s article on Chinese Madhyamagama is an 
interesting commentary on the work of Ven Dr. Thich Minch Chau. 

Dr K. K. Datta in his article “Modern India and World 
Fellowship” has evaluated the contributions of modern Indian thinkers 
towards the development of the idea of world fellowship. 


Prof. Askari's “Amir Khusraw and Music" is a very informative 
article on a subject not so long properly emphasised. 


Mahamahopadhyaya Dr V. V. Mirashi discusses the author 
and date of Kundamala. In his opinion the author is Dhiranaga and 
he is to be placed between 600 and 1100 A. D. 


Dr D. C. Sircar throws new light on Narasimha cult on the basis 
of references in inscriptions to names such as Simhavarman, Narasimha- 
varman and Simha-datta. 

Prof, J. N. Sarkar discusses the importance of Indigo as a form 
of commercial agriculture in India during the first half of 17th 
century. 

Prof. Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya discusses the much-discussed 
subject of the cradle of Gautamiputra Satakarni's power and extent 
of his empire. 

Prof. B. P. Sinha has discussed the religious significance of some 
Buddhist sculptures showing humiliation to Hindu deities. 

Prof. R. S. Sharma has discussed the main feature of Satavahana 
polity mainly on the basis of inscriptions. In his opinion the Sata- 


stration appears to be a significant link 


vabana system of admini 
; he Guptas and between the North and 


between the Mauryas and t 
South. 
Dr Adris Banerji's «Cultural sequence in Haryana" breaks a 


new ground. 
- p. C. Roy Choudhary’s 
is instructive. 
Prof, Buddha Prakash on the basis of Greek sources throws 
interesting light on Cyrus the great and the Indus Valley region. 


«What a Tribal woman can Teach Us" 


D) 
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Dr V. P. Varma has contributed an illuminating article entitleg 
ae fe 7 Social and Politi 
“Early Buddhism and the Methodology of So olitica] 


Research". E 

Dr K. D. Barpai has brought to light many new points in his 
article on “Some interesting Sculptures from Tripuri". 

Dr R. K. Diksit's article on “Law and Justice in Kamandikiya 
Nitisara" is a briliant comment on polity. 

Prof. Dasrath Sharma’s paper throws new light on the route of 
Mohammad Gazhanvi to Somanath. 

Dr P. L. Gupta discusses the nature and extent of Roman trade 
in India on the basis of Roman coins found in India. 

Dr Upendra Thakur discusses the Hüna invasion of India under 
Tormana. 

Dr B. P. Majumdar reconstructs the polity of the Andhaka-V rsni 
Sangha on the basis of Mahabharata and the Puranas. 

Prof. R. K. Choudhary discusses the position of slaves and serfs 
in the mediaeval Cambodia. 

Àn interesting aspect of British policy towards religions in India 
is discussed by Dr S, B, Singh. 

Late Dr D. R, Chanana's article entiled * Kavindracharya 


Sarasvati—a Problem of Scholarship and Personal integrity’ —is 
illuminating, 


Dr Lallanji Gopal contributes a very informative paper on the 
honey industry in ancient India, 

Dr Om Prakash the author of 
India” has Switched his 
in Ancient India, 
Century A. D, 


Drs A, B. L. Awasthi 
Cartography and Numism 
literature respectively, 


“Food and Drink in Ancient 
attention to ‘pleasures and pastimes 
In his paper he confines himself to 11 and 12th 


* and A. Lal write on Ancient Indian 
atic gleanings from Sanskrit Buddhist 


Kumaradevi coins. 


Dr Bhagwant Sahai ha 


S introduced a pa. नळ; f 
^ à 0 
Bhairaya in the Gaya Museum Tare dancing image 
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Dr Surendra Gopal has contributed a very interesting and vis 
original paper on Indian traders in Russia in 17th Century A. D. i 


Dr. B, N. Sharma introduces an unpublished Sapta-Matrka relief 
from Rajasthan now in the National Museum. 


Sri P. Sud writes on “General Education through Museum". 


Dr A. Rashid's paper on *Merchant and artisans of Northern zi 
.India" is based on original sources and contains many new information, ' 


Dr B, Verma throws interesting light on Ahmad Shah Abdali's 
9th invasion and its effect on East India Company. 
Dr B. P. Roy has discussed in his paper some aspects of 
| Upanisadic Educational System. 
| Sri B. K. Chattopadhyaya discusses Upanisads and Vedic 
| rituals. 
Sri O. P. Jaiswal has an interesting suggestion to make about 
| the interpretation of Apratigha-type of coin. 
Dr C. S. Upasak has contributed a learned paper on “The 
Editing of Manuscripts.” 
Sri Dilip Kumar Banerji gives a good cirtical evaluation of Pali 
Atthakatha. 
| Sri Angraj Choudhary writes on “Language and Culture”. 
| There is an interesting article on Girls’ boarding houses in 
Ancient India by Dr Sushil Malti Devi. 
1 | Dr S. N. Sahay contributes a technical paper on the technique 


of marking terracottas. E 
Dr Suvira Jaiswal discusses the doctrine of incarnation. x 


334 Meee 


ri Nityanand Banerji writes on “Peace through Hinduism 


Prof. Anukul Chandra Banerjee 5 ar ticle on “Buddhism | 
good summary of the introduction of Buddhism and 


is a 
history in Tibet. 


temples in Ranchi District ! 
Dr D. N. Jha discusses the theory of 


=. ae 
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Dr K. S. Karamshil has discussed the political ideas of 
Cande$vara. 

Sri Shakti Dhar Jha’s paper on Hindu deities in Jain Purana is 
informative. 

Sri T. N. Sinha discusses the salient features of Local Govern- 
ment in ancient India. 

Dr B. C. Law's paper on “Some Problem on Jaina Philosophy" 
is as thorough and suggestive as his other works. 

Dr.S. Bhattacharya’s article “The Vigesa and the A-vigesa” is 
an attempt to elucidate two technical terms met with in the 
Samkhya-Yoga systems. 

Prof. T. M. P. Mahadevan discusses the advaita view of time 
and Dr Tatia discusses Jain logic. 

We have an article in Sanskrit entitled “Atitanagatajnanopayah” 
by Pandit Badri Nath Shukla, 

Dr Jatil Coorwar Mookerjees article “The Nature and Classi- 
fication of Philosophical Inquiry" is an exposition. of discussion in its 
threefold form: vada, jalpa and vitanda, 


Prof. Subramanyam Sastri in a Sanskrit 
Mimamsa philosophy aud theism, 


article discusses 


Dr U. Dhammaratna studies the nature of dream consciousness 
in Pali literature, 

Dr K.K. Dikshit's article 
Philosophy" is a suggestion 
disciplinary venture, 


“A Prospective for the Study of Indian 
to study Indian philosophy as an inter- 


Dr Sitanath Goswami's article 


EU “Self-luminosity” is an interesting 
examination of the theory that knowl 


edge rcveals its own self, 
Dr Ramavadha Pandey's article — € सारस्वतोणादिपरिशीलनम” 


is & vertical examination of the उणादि qas met with in the 
सारस्वत-व्याकरण, { 


Dr Mahesh Tiwari’s article चित्तवींथि is an analysis of the 
Buddhist process of cognition, 


Prof. Swami Brahmanand's article tí 


^ वणे-स्फोट-निरूपणम? is an expo- 
sition of an aspect of the स्फोटवाद of the g 


rammarian, 
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ri Srinarayana Misra’s article “न्यायवेदोषिकयो: स्मृतेरप्रमात्वम ” 


is an exposition of the Nyaya-Vaisesika standpoint that memory is -not 
a type of valid knowledge. 


Dr Bhakti Sudha Mukhopadhyaya’s article “सांख्यद्शेनसमीक्षा” 
is an examination of the catagories recognised by the Samkhya system. 


Dr Hem Chandra Joshi's article “Udayana’s Arguments for 
God's Existence" is an elaboration of the arguments addressed by 
Udayana for the existence of God. 


Dr Bhakti Bhattacharya's article “Bhakti Cult with special 
reference to Acintya-bhedabheda" is an exposition of the concept of 
devotion of the Bengal School of Vaisnavism. 


Dr O. P. Jaiswal's article “The Problem of Error" is a restate- 
ment of the Theories on error. 

Dr M. L. Goswami’s article “विधिस्वरूप-विमशेनम्‌” is an exposi- 
tion of the view of Udayana that an injunctive suffix means the 


motivc of an authority. 5 


Dr Aruna Haldar in her article “Common Assumption of Indian 
Systems" shows that in spite of diversity of Indian systems of philo- 


sophy, there is unity in postulates. 


Dr Ramaranjan Mukherjee’s article “Kuntaka’s Approach to 
the Problem of Poetic Expression” is an exposition of Kuntaka's theory 
of वक्रोक्ति. 

Dr Mangalpati Jha’s article “Elucidation of the Figure, Self- 


comparison" is an exposition of अनन्बय अलंकार as treated in Poetics. 


Dr P. Upadhyaya’s article “An Exposition of the Essential Nature 
of Self-comparison" is a different approach to the same अलंकार, अनन्वय. 


Sri Umakant Thakur's article “An Account of Varanasi as 
Depicted in the Skanda-purana” contains interesting materials for the 
study of ancient Banaras. 

Dr Krishna Gopal Goswami’s article “The Manava Principle in 
Manu and Nietzche’s Appraisal” shows that codes, laid town by Manu, 
Stand the test of modern scholarship. 
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DR SATKARI MOOKERJEE 
PROF. 0, P. JAISWAL 4 


Dr Satkari Mookerjee was born on the 16th of March, 1896, in 
a remote village of district Birbhum, West Bengal. He grew up in 
rural atmosphere till eleven. Thereafter he went to Rampur Hat and 
was admitted to the H. ८. School. He had the benefit of learning . 
English under the late Nilaratan Mukerjee, a unique personality and & 
The outstanding characteristic of his English 


strict disciplinarian. 
udent could commit mistake in 


teaching was that not 8 single st 
composition, Dr Mookherjee was his favourite pupil loved as his own 
son. For the time being Dr Mookerjee migrated to Hetampur for one 
year in the Raj Collegiate School. There he had the unique privilege 
of studying Sanskrit text and grammar with a pundit, Sri Ambika 
Charan Roychoudhary. The pundit had a fascinating mode of 
teaching and had the knack of making Sanskrit grammar as interesting 
Mookerjee learned to compose Sanskrit verses under 
his tutelage. Thereafter he came over to Rampur Hat again and c 
passed the Matriculation Examination in the year 1912 in first । 
On account of forced absence from school for several months, 
pectation of the Head Master by getting a ES 


as poetry. Dr 


division. 
he could not fulfil the ex 
scholarship. 

Dr Mookerjee was keen to study with English Professors in a 
College and ultimately his father, though a very orthodox Brahmin, 
had to give him permission to read in the Wesley Mission College, 
Bankura. He spent two fruitful years at Bankura and was immensely 
benefited by the lectures of his Professors. Being a slow hand, 
Dr Mookerjee could not answer all the questions and so failed to 
compete in the Intermediate Examination. His father wanted him to 
take up Honours in Sanskrit. In the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, Pro 
Shyama Charan Mukherjee held a written test in English, Prof 
Mookerjee was highly pleased with his performance and advised | ME 
to take Honours in English in some other College. Bu 
wish prevailed. That it was very wise decision D 
realised. Unless he dedicated himself to Sanskrit 
could not have mastered the difficult language | 
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its literature and philosophy. He passed B. A. (Hons.) Examination in 
Sanskrit second in 1st Class in 1916. "The first was Narendra 
Chandra Dhar who became a Sannyasi and now bears the name Srimat 
Anirvana, They became close friends in the post-graduate classes, 
According to Dr Mookerjee, Sri Dhar wasa genius. But Anirvana 
desired that he (Dr Mookerjee) should stand first in the M, A, Examj- 
nation. Anirvana secured first class in group ‘B’. He has translated 
the Life Divine of Sri Arivindo into Bengali and is now engaged in 
writing a Bhasya on the Veda. 

In M.A., Dr Mookerjee specialised in Panini grammar and 
Sanskrit Poetics, From the very beginning he had strong desire for 
Nyaya and Vedanta but there was no provision for teaching these 
subjects in his time. He learnt Tibetan both classical and colloquial. 
At first he could not find satisfaction from the teaching of any Professor 
of Nyaya. Ultimately he was introduced to Dr ५, N. Dasgupta, the 
great philosopher. Dr Mookerjee was then a Lecturer in Calcutta 
University in the Department of Sanskrit. Dr Dasgupta advised him 
tolearn Chinese. But Dr Mookerjee demurred to spend further time 
on languages. Tibetan is the difficult language and he had to spend 
several years to acquire command over it. But after the demise of Sir 
Asutosh, Calcutta University did not appreciate the value of it and he 
was deprived of a special allowance. This accounts for his apathy 
towards the language. Dr Dasgupta, however, waxed him oí the 
study of Buddhist philosophical classics, He read with Dr Dasgupta 
the Madhyamaka-karikà with Candrakirti’s commentory, amaka-karika with Candrakirti’s commentory. He finished 
it in about six months due to his sound knowledge of Tibetan. Being 
impressed by his insight and approach to the problems, Dr Dasgupta 


asked him to study Bradely's Appearance and Real Appearance and Reality, Soachin’s 


Nature of Truth and Mc. ule OF Truth and Me. Taggart’s T The Nature of Existence 
SSE SEAS 


By coincidence, Dr Mookerjee met late Pandit Rajendra Nath 
Ghose who became a monk under the name of Chidghanananda 
Swami. Pandit Ghose advised him to study Nyaya and Vedanta. 
Dr Mookerjee was introduced to Mm. Dr Yogendra Nath Tarka- 
Vedanta-Tirtha who initiated him to the intricacies of Nyaya and 
other systems of philosophy, Dr Yogendra Nath and Dr Dasgupta . 
turned the course of his academic career. His knowledge of Panini 
and Sanskrit Poetics stood in good stead in his plunging into diverse 
Philosophical texts, At the instance of Dr S. N. Dasgupta, he took 
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up a thesis for Ph.D. of the Calcutta University. It was examined 
by Prof. La Vallée Poussin, Dr F. W. Thomas and Dr G. Tucci. If 
was highly lauded and he was awarded the degree in 1932, 


Dr Mookerjee had insatiable lust for study. He guided some - 
fifty scholars in their research. Many of them occupy high positions 
in different universities of India. A few names may be mentioned :— 
Dr Sitansu_Shekhar Dr Sitensu Shekhar Bagchi, Director Director, Mithila Research Institute, 
Darbhangs, Dr N. Tatia, Director, Prakrit Institute Vaishali, Dr N.N. 
Choudhary, ex-Prof. of Sanskrit, Delhi University, Dr Bechan Jha, 
Professor of Sanskrit, Patna University, Prof. Vishnupada Bhattacharya, 3 
Secretary, Bengal Sanskrit Parished, West Bengal, Dr Ramaranjan A 
Mookerjee, Prof. of Sanskrit, Jadavpur University and Dr Sitanath 


Goswami, Jadavpur University. 


Dr Mookerjee lived a cloistered life in study and with his 
students. He had to wait long for Readership. But eventually he 
was made the Asutosh Professor of Sanskrit, in due recognition of his 
scholarship, by the then V.C., Sri P. N. Banerjee. 


Dr. Mookerjee retired from the Calcutta University in the year, 
1955. On the eve of his retirement, he was offered the post of Director- 
ship of Mithila Sanskrit Institute, Darbhanga and then of Nava 
Nalanda Mahavibara, Nalanda. He accepted the post of Director- 
ship of Nava Nalanda Mahavihara, Nalanda in 1955, He came to 
Nalanda on a contract for five years but due to the profundity of his 
scholarship, he was requested to continue till the end of June, 1964. 


In the words of Dr Mookerjee, his service in Bihar for almost. 
a decade was intellectual pleasure. The salubrious climate of 
Nalanda improved his health. He had the pleasure of guiding a lot 
of scholars. About a dozen got Doctorate degree. His intelle 
association with Bihar has continued unabated. Jn the wo 


ungrateful’. The memories of Nalanda abide in him. At Nalan 
had sincere friends and pupils belonging to Bihar and othe 
Among them, the name of Mr. J.C. Mathur, I.C.S., the then E luca 
Secretary, comes first. Mr. Siddheshwar Nath, Education * n 
Secretary and Tripurari Sharan are friends and well 
Dr Mookerjee, Dr Parasuram Upadhyaya, and Prof. à 
among his noted pupils. Dr Mooker vrote a 
i i 
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raphs at Nalanda, which enabled Nava Nalanda 
tature of an International Academy. 


articles and monog 
Mahavihara to gain the s 

Dr Mookherjee is back to his village. Away from the din of 
politics and the glare of official contacts, he is happy to court the 
peaceful life of a Vanaprastha, The recent Certificate of Honour, 
awarded by the Government of India, has left him unmoved. May he 
be spared long to serve as the fountain of inspiration both as a manand 
as a great Indologist. 

His Contributions 
(1) A scheme for the reorganisation of the Sanskrit Tols. 


(2) Religion and Human Progress-Prof Yavain (Jan-Jun 1954) Vol II. 

(3) The Jaina Conception of Time. 

(4) The Application of the Law of Anekanta in Ethics, Religion, and 
Practical life. 

(5) The Nature of the Ultimate Reality in the Schools of Asanga an 
Vasubandhu (Journal of the B, U. Vol. 3 Reprint No. 1957). 

(6) Legacy of Buddhism—Journal of the B, U. Vol. Nov. 1957. 

T) Political Wisdom of Ancient India (Mother, Sept. 1960 Vol. 3 No.1). 


(8) Message of Swami Vivekananda (Prabuddha Bharat, May 1939). 
* (9) The Place of Sanskrit Culture in the Scheme of National Regene- 
e ration in the Present Day, Scottish Church College Magazine, 
Vol, XX, No. 1 September, 1939. 
(10) Spiritual Renaissance in Rajasthan, (Seth Chandmall Buttias' 
Trust). 
(11) Obituary note on Dr S. N. Das Gupta 7. 12. 53. 
(12) Varanaseya Sanskrit University, Baudha Darsana Parisad (Presi — 
© dent's address in Sanskrit 1961). 1 
(13) The Role of Sanskrit in the Cultural Unification of India (Reprin: — 
ted from the Journal of Bihar University Research Society, | 
Buddha Jayanti Special Vol. II). 


—— A" 


Sc —— 


dissertation of the identity of the Author of the Dhvanyalok? : 
(Reprinted from B. C. Law Vol. pt, I) A supplementary "Ot 
bove article, | : 


: India we fe an - 
Institute of Culture 
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(17) The Grounds of Inference as Classified by Dharmakirti (Reprinted 
from Siddha Bharati Vishweshwaranand Vedic Research Society, 
Hosiarpur 1950). 


(18) Impediments to Universalhood (Jati-badhakas), reprinted from 
(Sarupa Bharati), Vishweshwaranand Vedic Research Society 
Hosiarpur 1954). | 

(19) The Significance of Sri Ramkrishna in the History of Religion 
(Ramkrishna Mission Institute of Cultural Bulletin Manuscripts. ) 

(20) The Significance of the Advent of Sri Ramkrishna. 


(21) Buddhism in Indianlife ond Thought (The Cultural Heritage of 
India Vol. I). 


(22) The Omniscient as the Founder of Religion (Nalanda Research 
Vol, 11). 


(23) The Philosophy of Jayanta Bhatta and his Humour. 
(24) The Omniscient as the Founder of 8 Religion. 
(25) The Nature of Ultimate Reality. 
(26) The Buddhist Theory of Universal Flux. 
Apart from these, there are many books and articles which are: 
traceless to the author. 
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प्रमादरणीय-गुरुवर-डा० श्री सातकड़ि मुखोप्राध्याय-महाशयानां 
चरणकमलयो रात्ममावाभिनिवेदनम्‌ ।, 


१ 
ज्ञानप्रभाभिरभितो सिन्दानं विततं तम: | 
वन्दे भक्तिभ्रतस्वान्तो गुरुदेवाभिथं महू: Ul 
२ 
विद्या प्रबोधमिब काव्यकलेव भाव- 
men समादरमिव प्रतियत्नहयम | 
प्राभातिकीव च रबि रसणीयवेला 
विद्ठन्‌ | भवन्तमधिगत्य धराऽस्ति धन्या ॥ 


3 
केचित्‌ क्वचिच्च विचरन्ति कृतप्रवेशाः 
शास्जेकदेशविषये परमश्रमेण | 
शास्त्राणि यत्र निखिलानि सुखासिकाभि- 
वृद्धानि स त्वमसि कस्य न विस्मयाय ॥ 


४ 
प्राचीनदशेनसमुच्षितनव्यदृष्टि- 
प्रांहुप्रकाशमधिगत्य समृद्धमेधा: d 
यत्र क्वचित्त्वमवतारयंसि स्ववाच- 
मशखचत्यसौ सुरुचिसुञ्चविचारमञ्चः ॥ 

५ 
केचित्पठन्ति Baa समेधयन्ति 
ते प्रायशो नहि परानवबोधयन्ति | 
येऽध्यापकाः स्वकृतिभिश्च भुवो नमस्या- 
«d तेष्वपि प्रथमकोटिमसि प्रपन्नः ॥ 


६ 


वेदादरप्रगुणिताखिलद्शेनोत्थ- 
विज्ञानबुद्धजिनशास्त्रचयं निषेव्य | 
आलोचनानिकषघ्टगभीरतत्त्व- 


चामीकरस्य तव कस्तुलनारुपेतु ॥ 
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७ 


विद्यार्थिगगेहितचिन्तनमात्विजीन्यं 
| पूजासमाधिरथ तकेतलप्रवेश: | 
| शास्त्राटवीविहरणं व्यसनं च यस्य 
तस्याखिलेव तब रीतिरलोकतुल्या ॥ 


c 


न्यायाङ्गणश्रमणसस्पृहसानसस्य 
वेदान्तबादविविधाध्वशु axial: | 
भाट्टे नयेऽपि च कृतासम॒विश्वमस्य 


| चित्रं न जात्वपि सनस्तव खिद्यते स्म d 


| 3 

| TS पुराणमपि शाणमवाप्य तीच्ण- 
धारत्वमेति भुवि सुप्रथितो sam: | 
प्राचीनशास्रतिचयं निकषं नबीन- 

मारोप्य दीपयति कि स्यि न व्यलोकि t 


५ १ 2 
प्राच्य्ास्रचयसेवनेच्छया 
ज्ञानमेव भवदाकृति गतम | 

< बागवापदधुना पुमाकृति 
पुण्यपाकबशतो 5थवा नृणाम्‌ | 


११ 
तुङ्गता शिखरणीब, सौम्यता 
शीतदीधितिंगतेब, तीब्रता । 


भानुगेव, शुचिता च मानसी 
मानसीब तव राजतेतराम्‌॥। 


१२ 


ब्राह्मणोचित-निरन्तराहृत- 
ज्ञानतृप्तिपद्वीपरिप्रहात्‌ | 
निःस्पृहस्य भवतो 5थेसच्चये ऽ 
सञमाममनसस्तृणं जगत्‌ ॥ 
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१३ 
निःसपत्नशुचिवेदुषीगुण- 
प्रीणिताखिलविदत्कुलस्य ते । 


शिष्यतां वयमवाप्य गौरवा- 
gad निजशिरो बद्दामहे ॥ 


l Ad ENIM 
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CHINESE MADHYAMAGAMA AND THE LANGUAGE 
OF ITS BASIC TEXT 


by 
PROF. P. V. BAPAT, POONA 


Ven Dr. Thich Minh Chau has made a valaable contribution to 
our knowledge by publishing his Doctorate thesis on "The Chinese. 
Madhyama-Agama and the he Pali Majjhima-nikaya 9 i A Comparative 
Study". He has established that the Chinese Madhyama-Agama belonged 
to the Sarvastivadi school. ‘fhe Sarvastivadins had adopted Sanskrit 
as their literary medium and therefore it is likely to be presumed that 
Sanghadeva who translated this text about 397-98 A. D. had before 
him a Sanskrit text of the Madhyama- Agama, 


On p. 20 of his book, Dr. Chau has referred to my view of some 
basic Prakrit Canon, but be has not fully given the reasons why I think 
50, I thought it would be better to detail the reasons for my view in 


the matter, Here they are given below : 


1. Ifthe Sanskrit text represented by the fragmentary Upali- 
sütra & Suka-stitra, given by the author on pp. 356-58 had been his 
basic text, then we expect that he would have followed substantially 
that text. But we find that it is not so. In the Sanskrit fragment of 
the Upali-sütra, line 50 (p. 356) we have the word ‘Sakrasya’ which 
evidently is out of place and is a wrong Sanskritisation of the Pali- 
Prakrit original ‘Sakkassa’, which really stands for ‘Sakyasya’. And 
this is more in consonance with the immediately following word ‘Bhaga- 
vato'. This is an example of purely mechanical Sanskritisation, 
which we often notice in Buddhist Sanskrit books, where we find 
cittz-karoti manasi karoti is rendered as ८४४० karoti manasi karoti, irrespec- 
tive of the sense involved. In line 8b ( p. 356 ) we have * Ahavanzyasya * 
aksasya' . lam not sure about the correctness of this reading, when 
We pay attention to the preceding word ‘ahavaniyasya’. we cannot 
think of an. eye ( aksa, which the author thinks to be an equivalent 
of the Chinese ‘eye’ (p. 190), irrespective of the correctness of the 
&rammatical form in the Sanskrit language of this fragment) to be 
'ahavanzya! : fit to be given offerings to. I think the word must be 
"Yaksasyg', This word need not be interpreted in a bad sense, The word 
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: ; is often used in the sense of one who possesses divine or Superhuman 

: pg we ‘power. Buddhaghosa explains this word with reference to the Buddha 

in asmuchas he possessed miraculous power and in asmuchas he 
could make himself in-visible, 


ee ee 


SEE 


E 2. The fragmentary Suka-sütra which the author has given on 

pp. 357-58 agrees with the Chinese sütra No. 170 in name but the 

. contents given by the author on pp. 128-131 agree more with the Pali 

text, which the author also admits. There is nothing in the Ch hese 

sutra which corresponds to the sets of ten dharmas mentioned in the 

: fragment, which also includes a reference to the making of images of 

१८० the Buddha (Vathagatasya bimba-karanam), Folio 56 obverse, line 4 
HB Meee य 


(p. 357), which clearly suggests a later period in early Buddhism. 


ae ee eee 


So evidently the Sanskrit text represented by these fragments 
could not have been the basic text of the Chinese translator, In 
addition to these, there are still stronger reasons found in the inter- 
pretations accepted by the Chinese translator, which point to a period 
earlier than the one to which the present Buddhist Sanskrit texts are 
supposed to belong, We may give here a few examples :— 


3. Nekkhamma, freedom from desire. This word is used in 
early Buddhist texts as an opposite of kama, desire, as is proved by 
the oft-recurring expression: kamanam adinavo, nekkhamme @nisarnso : 
| dangers-in desire and advantages iu freedom from desire. I have : 
already shown elsewhere* how this interpretation alone is applicable 
to earlier passages and how gradually this word changed its meaning 
in later times when renunciation or leaving the house ( qabbajja) came to ā) came to |. 
be considered as more important than the moral quality of absence of P. 
desire (naiskamya). I have shown there that this change we notice even 
in later Pali canonical texts, like the Cariya-pitaka, the Vibhanga, etc. 


The available Buddhist Sa 
naiskamya, but as naiskramya, 


1511 texts translate this word not as 
as if thinking that this word is derived 
The old etymology is forgotten, because it appears 


from desire. The use of this word naiskramya is foun 


of mixed Sanskrit like the Mabavastu i. 107, 173 etC., or 
tion of the Lalita-vistara (136.8 :170.1 0 etc.) E 
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Now our Chinese Madhyamagama uses the expression wu-yu,! 
without desire, which corresponds to Pali nekkhamma, that is, naiskamya, h. 
and not naiskramya, leaving one's house. Later Chinese translations use - 
the Chinese characters ch ii-yao’, or Ch'ü li? or only Ch’i which all ; X = 
correspond to naiskramya.^ Thus here it is seen that the Chinese 
translator was aware ofthe older etymology and interpretation and in 
his time the later interpretation had not yet developed, or even if it had 
developed, he was not prepared to accept the later interpretation of. 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts. If a Sanskrit text had been his basic original, 


we expect that he would have used an expression corresponding to 


naiskramya. JA 2 
4. The Sanskrit Buddhist texts) recognise twelvefold division c recognise twelvefold division of : z 


Buddhist literature, though occasionlly it also refers to, as in the Karma- 


FSIS SESS 


vibbangopadesa (Mahay&nasütra-safgraha ed, by P.L. Vaidya, p. 215 ` 
-last line), the ninefold division accepted by Pali tradition. Among tt — 
twelve coustituents, there is one called Itivrtta, or Itivrttaka or Itivrttika EI: 
(according to the Abhisamayalankara-aloka). The Sarvastivadins also re- र d 
cognise this division with all its constituents. In the Chinese Madhyama- ; y: 
gama also we have this division and its constituents. But instead of Iti- — e 
vrttaka,Sahghadeva uses an expression which corresponds to Pali Iti- : 
vuttaka, that is, Sanskrit Ityuktaka. He does not support the wrong 
Sanskritisation of Pali vuttaka into vritaka. As the text is a collection of 
words spoken by the Buddha, the correct title should be Ityuktaka and 
not Itivrttaka. The Translator uses only Tz’u-shuo’, corresponding to i 
Pali Itivuttaka and not Tz’u-shuo t'a shi*, or pen shi’ as given in Maha- 
vyutpatti 1174, corresponding to Itivrttaka. The Chinese translator 
follows the Pali texts and not Sanskrit texts. $ 


5. Buddhist Sanskrit texts while describing the exposition of - 
holy life (brahmacarya) use the word : Svartham su-vyafjanam kevalapars- 
pirnam parituddham brahmacaryam prakasayati (Mabavastu 1. 255). 
Pali description agrees with these words given above except in the ust 
of the first word, where we have sattham, which corresponds to San: 
sartham, with meaning. The Chinese translator uses the words yt 
which evidently corresponds to Pali tradition. Ifhe b 


text as his basic original, he would have naturally used. 
“= = 
1. Chinese words in notes l-19 are given at the end 


2. For references to the use of these Chines 
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corresponding to Sanskrit Svartham (wartham), Sce the word sattham 
in the glossary. 


E 6. The Pali word vohāra stands for two Sanskrit words vyāhārą 


€—————M——— 


om and vyavahara, meaning respectively ‘speech’ and ‘worldly transaction’, 
The Buddhist Sanskrit texts often make a confusion using vyavahara even 
where it should be vyahara, The Sukhavati-vyuha (p. 42 Max Muller's 
ed.) uses : anyatra samvyt-vyavaharena, where vyahareza would be more 
appropriate. So also we have current expressions like vyavahàrika. 


satya (corresponding to samvytt-satya) and .Eka-vyavaharika (one of the 
18 Buddhist sects at the time of the Third Council of Pataliputra) 
where the more appropriate terms should have been vgaharikasatya 
(corresponding to Samvyti, Pali sammuti, a recognised form of speech) 
and Hkavyaharika, corresponding to Ekabboharika in Pali, where 
bohara or vohara corresponds to vyāhāra and not vyavahara. The word 
"S vyahara was also current in early Sanskrit works like the Samadhiraja- 
sūtra (p. 70, verse 12), where we read vy@haramatrena ca vyoharami. / 


The Chinese translator seems to be making a distinction between 
these two interpretations and he correctly uses Szu-shuo® for four 
vyaharas and Hati-shi for vyavahara, (though the Pali word in both 
the places is voh@ra), in Chinese sütras Nos. 187 and 203 corresponding 
respectively to Pali 112 and 203 of the Pali Majjhima-nikaya. 


——— Á— 


7. Corresponding to the Pali expression abhikkanta-vanpa, of 
lovely colour, in M. No 113, we have the Chinese expression (Tse, vii. 
la, 8) Hsing-t’i-ch’i-miao-se™ in Chinese sūtra No. 165. It does not 
follow the wrongly Sanskritised abhikranta- 


Or atisankranta-varna found in the Lalita 
Vinayavastu, (iv. 58). 


————Á— 


varia, or abhisankranta-varta 
-vistara (398. 11) or the 


x 


b * s Following Pali commentaries, Sanghadeva is also found to 
; vi wavering between the two interpretations of antara-ghara, in one and 
ne cn . N 
RE (Close No, 161. He gives once the interpretation 


L^ ail , T. E t 
OE > IO at another time in the same sutra, he gives it 
a 3 ‘houses’, chia, He follows th 


‘interpretation of bhin 


he has said on pp. 61-62 
909 killer’ by substituting pail^ fora - 
= > PA. We do not know on what authority 


hs 
f 
a 
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Or is it merely the use of a wrong homo-phone ? Such 


he does it. 
n in Chinese Buddhist books. 


mistakes are often see 


9, The Chinese translator has given sometimes wrong trans- 
tions, because he did not understand correctly the dialectical variation 
in written or spoken forms of Prakrit. For instance. he misunderstands 
the word prahaga throughout and he wrongly translates it as Tuan,* 
which means to cut, to abandon. Following the Chinese rendering, 


la 


Dr. Chau also translates it as ‘eradication’, But from the explanation 
of this word given in Buddhist books like the Arthavinigcaya-sttra (para. 
14) Dharmasangraha ( para. 45), etc. it is clear that this word is 
only a dialectical variation of pradhana, effort, exertion, Even Vasuba- 
ndhu uses the same word clearly showing that it is used in the sense 
of Virya: Viryam samyak prahanakhyam ( Karika VI. 69, or 70 
according to another edition). From the explanation of the same in the 
Madhyamagama (p. 95 ), it becomes clear that ‘eradication’ is not at 
allapplicable to at least two of the clauses. One also wonders why 
Gaya-sisa (Gaya-Sirsa) is rendered by Sanghadeva as Hsiang-ving.'* 
Was it mis-understood as gaja-sisa, elephant's head? Similarly, should 
. we imagine that he possibly heard the word ‘damma’ being ‘pronounced 
as'dhamma' and hence he gives ‘purisa-dhamma ( Fat! )-sarathi for 


purisadamma-saratht ( pp. 165-66 ) ? 


10. Thus in the face of all this ovrerwhelming evidence given 
above, it is difficult to believe that the basic original of the Chinese 
translator was in the language of the present Buddhist Sanskrit texts. 
It is also noted that even the present Pali texts could not have been 
the basis as Dr. Chau has shown by his comparative study. The 
present Pali texts of the Canon are also the results of editing and rer _ 
editing at different sangitis. We have, therefeore, to assume that some 2: 
form of Prakrit closer to Pali, or some imperfect or corrupt form of a 
language using Sanskrit orthography but dominated by Praki 
grammar, must have been used by the early Buddhists for w he 
books. Later, these books were revised and re-edited in a p 
“of Sanskrit language, which was in due course adopted by the 
as their literary medium. Hence we note that the language 
quoted from older sources is dominated by the el nen’ 


. Prakrit grammar. 
"TE : 


$ 


an 
a 
t 
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The original of the Chinese Madhyamagama must have belongeq 


to such & category 
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MODERN INDIA AND WORLD FELLOWSHIP 


| 
| 
| 
By 
DR. K. K. DATTA 


A highly significant feature in the history of Indian civilisation, क्र 

age after age, has been the catholicity of thought and culture. x 3 
India’s culture, with its keynote of universalism, exercised a supremely M. 
fruitful influence on human minds, far and wide, beyond the physical iC. 

| limits of her geography from the days of remote antiquity. "To know | 
| my country” observed Rabindranath, “one has to travel to that age — — E 
| when she realised her soul and then transcended her physical bounda- na 


ries, when she revealed her being in a radiant magnanimity which 
illumined the eastern horizon, making her recognised as their own by 
those in alien shores who were awakened into new surprise of life". 
“J cannot but bring to your mind those days", he wrote, ‘when the zi 
whole of Eastern Asia from Burma to Japan was united with India : 
in the closest tie of friendship, the very natural tie which can exist 
There was a living communication of hearts, a 
nervous system evolved through which messages ran between us about 
the deepest needs of humanity’. Vivekananda very significantly 
emphasised on this historic mission of India in several lectures he A 
delivered here and outside, “It has now become an historical fact", aie 
j he observed in 1898, “that the spiritual ideas of the Indian people —— 
| travelled towards both the East and the West in days gone 
Every body knows now how much the world owes to India’s spirit 
lity, and what a potent factor in the present and the past of humani 
have been spiritual powers of India”. Those that tell you", 
expressed, “that Indian thoughts never went outside of India, th 
that tell you that I am the first Sannyasin who went to foreign | 
to preach, do not know the history of their own race. Again and 
this phenomenon has happened. Spiritual knowledge cau 
given in silence, like the dew that falls unseen and unheard, _ 
10g into bloom masses of roses. This has been the gift of I 
world again and again. This happened ages before Bud 
. and remnants of it are still left in China, in Asia Minor 


between nations. 
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heart of the Malayan Archipelago. This was the case when the Greek 
conqueror united the four corners of the then ei Now the 
same opportunity has again come ; the power of Englan 3 has linked 
n the nations of the world together as was never done before”. 


The Upanishads proclaimed as the ideal of India: sarye 

| bhavantw sukhinah sarve santu niramayah. It is well known how 
Buddhism preached to the world the gospel of love, liberalism anq 

| universal brotherhood, From this metropolis in the celebrated city 
of Patliputra, the royal missionary Asoka issued his famous 
rescripts in one of which he proclaimed : ta samavaya eva sadhu- 

Concord is meritorious’. The famous Universities of India at 

Nalanda, Vikramasila (near Colgong in the Bhagalpur District in 

Bihar) and Oddandapuri (near Bihar Sharif in the Patna District) which 

developed as international centres of learning, not only attracted to 

1 their seminaries scholars from different parts of India, but also sent out 

É Savants well versed in different branches of knowledge as prophets 
of the sublime message of Indian culture and thought. Out of these 
Academies for higher studies and research flowed out creative currents 

of thought and knowledge which irrigated human minds in the most 
productive ways in the distant regions. Their influence was too strong 

to be effaced easily, and survived the political vic 


cissitudes of centuries. 


The medieval period of Indian history, marked by bitterness 


५ in political circles very much like what happened in the conflicts of 
interests in other ages and countries, witnessed, however, as assimi- 
lation of Hindu and Islamic civilisations, which produced brilliant 
effects in religion, literature, art and social habits, One of the most 
As significant effects of this mingling was the rise of theistic movements 
. with ideals of love and liberalism. The extent of influence of such 


| ideals outside India isnot yet fully known to us. It is a subject 
- which awaits patient investigations, 


- SSS BSE P So 
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In the first place, from the closing years of the eighteenth 
when India was passing through a period of intense agony 


century, : djs 
due to the quickly succeeding changes in her political destiny and 8 
havoc on her old economy, her thought and ancient lore made a 


splendid appeal to bands of European scholars, which served to effect 
a sort of cultural conquest of over many of the Western minds in Great 
Britain as well as in the Continental countries.’ It is indeed a very 
fascinating story. In his Inaugural Address at the foundation of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Sir William Jones, a profoundly. learned 
scholar and linguist, described India as, “a noble emphitheatre 
which has ever been esteemed the nurse of sciences, the inventress of 
delightful and useful arts, the scene of glorious actions, fertile in the 
productions of human genius, abounding in natural wonders and 
infinitely diversified in the forms of religion and Government, in the 
laws, manners, customs and language as well as in the features and 
complexions of man”. “I feel in love with India", expressed Max Mullar. 
He observed in the Preface to his work, entitled Rammohan to Ram- 
krishna, “Though I have had but visions of the rivers, the mountains, 
the valleys, the forests and men and women of India, having never been 
allowed to visit that early paradise, I have known for many years the 
beauties of its literature, and bold flights of its native philosophy, the 
fervid devotion of its ancient religion and these together seem to give 
much truer picture of what India really was, and is still meant to be, 
in the history of the world than the bazars of Bombay or the Durbars 
of Rajas and Maharajas at Delhi". He observed in one of his lectures 
delivered at Cambridge in 1892: “Whatever spheres of human mind 
you may select for your Special study, whether it be language, or 


teligion, or mythology or philosophy, whether it be laws or customs, ° 


Premitive art or primitive science, everywhere you have to go to India, 
Whether you like it or not, because some of the most valuable and 
most instructive materials in the history of man are treasured up in 
India and in India only". 


Secondly, Message of world fellowship has been rescued from 


oblivion and majestically proclaimed to the world by the great apostles 


of : है 2 A 
awakened India, like Rammohan, Ramkrishna, Vivekananda, 


Rabindranath, Aurobindo and Gandbiji. Essentially Indian in spirit, all 
Svat, Aurobindo and Gandhiji: «5S5 च V NN 


1. Helmuth Von Glasenaff, The Influence of Indian Thought on German 


Vol. XXIII, 1957. 
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of them have been ardent prophets of universalism and the best inter. 


preters of Indian thought and intellect to the modern world to help in 


lving the crucial problem of securing harmony in internationa} | 
Soivin 


relationships. 

When in the post Napoleonic period of history, the. Metternich 
system was trying in vain ES रिक डले the crumbling edifice of the 
ancien regime against the irresistible forces generated by the great 
Revolution of 1789,Rammohan who has been very rightly described 
by Acharya Brajendra Nath Seal as "the harbinger of the idea of 
Universal humanism...he humanist, pure and simple, watching the 
procession of Universal Humanity in Universal History", conceived 
of internationalism of the right type. In an intended correspondence to 
the Ministry of France, dated 1831, he observed : "It is new generally 
admitted that not only religion but unbiassed common sense as well as 
the accurate deductions of scientific research lead to the conclusion that 
all mankind are but one great family of which numerous nations and 
tribes existing are only various branches, Hence enlightened men in 
all countries feel a wish to encourage and facilitate human intercourse 
in every manner by removing as far as possible all impediments to it in 
order to promote the reciprocal advantage and enjoyment of the whole 
human race." Shrimati Sarojini Naidu thus emphasised this aspect 
of Rammohan's career in her own unique style : “For us, Indians, the 
river is the true symbol of our civilisation, the river that moves and 
moves with its epic rhythm towards the sea, carrying the tidings of life 
and freedom to the world. And Raja Rammohan Roy conveyed the 
message of this great civilisation to the world. He had no exclusion. 


He had the all-inclusiveness which is characteristic of the universal 
equality of theMission of India", 


mohan "initiated us into the pres 
- humanit 


in the is 


As Rabindranath pointed out Ram: 
ent era of world-wide cooperation of 
Y. He knew that the ideal of human civilisation does not lie 


olation of independence but in the brotherhood of inter-indepen 
dence of individuals as wel] as of nat 


activity"! We read in one of his 
of the new age in the history of 
Bengal about eighty years back. 
fighting with another and one 


human mind today appeared in 


ions in all spheres of thought and ' 
Writings : “Message of the dawn | 


In those days one country WaS | 
religion आ ल UM one religion was in confier with the 


aa a ak a 


| 
| 
| 
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| l j 
| पोळी division (in human society) then reigned on the throne of 
| 0:0५“ १ r : : 2 

| scriptural injuctions and external formalism. When amidst the 


darkness within the walls of discord and strife Raja Rammohan 


| Roy held before the world the light of oneness. Then he realised 
| that India where Hinduism, Islam and Christianity were assembled 
| together had extended her invitation to all her guests (that is 


those who come from outside)to sit together in one meeting in the 
. days of remote antiquity. When the branches and sub-branches of 
new awakenings in the history of human civilisation in different 
countries spread themselves out, India again and again chanted the 
mantra—one, one and one. So far the lies that have appeared in the 
world are due only to the absence of the realisation of this sublime 
oneness. Allthe meanness, failures, and weaknesses have appeared 
on account of the divorce from this oneness. All great men have 
appeared to preach this oneness. All great revolutions have taken 
place to save this oneness?”’. 


The Ram Krishna Mission has been a very potent force in the 
cultural history of the modern world and its contributions tewards 
the promotion of the world fellowship have been remarkable with is 
| profound faith in ‘oneness’. 


, 


| Swami Vivekananda preached his gospel of universalism with 

| wonderful efficacy through his soul-stirring speeches and writings. 
In his final address delivered at the Parliament of Religions at Chicago 
on the 27th September, 1893, he prescribed the following motto for 
the world, “Help and not fight, Assimilation and not Destruction”, 
“Harmony and peace and not Dissension”. In his discourse on ‘What ts 
Religion’ he spoke emphatically: “I am the universal. Stand up 
then; this is the highest worship. You are one with the universe. 
In another discourse on ‘The Necessity of Religion’, he observed : “What 
is needed is a fellow-feeling between the different types of religion, | 
Seeing that they all stand or fall together, a fellow-feeling which springs — 
from mutual esteem and mutual respect. In his lecture on ‘Unity E. 
in Diversity’, delivered in London, on the 3rd November, 1886, he. x 
expressed his conviction that “gradually these nations are joining, and - 
I am sure that the day will come when separation will vanish and that. 


l. Rabindra Rachanavali, 14th Part, pp. 317-8. f 
2. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. I, p. 340. 
3. Ibid, Vol. IT, p. 68. í 
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E 
oneness to which we are all going will become manifest. A time must 4 


1 come when every man will be as intensely practical in the Scientific 


world as in the spiritual, and then that oneness, the harmony of 
A Oneness, will pervade the whole world", | 
ET While replying to the Address of welcome Swami Vivekananda 


said “a great moral obligation rests on the sons of India to fully 


equip themselves for the work of enlightening the world on the 


SN problems of human existence”, In his reply to the Juge at Madura 
Be he observed: "It is not that we ought to learn everything from us, 

S but each will have to supply and hand down to future generations 
-EN what it has for the future accomplishment of that dream of ages—the 


harmony of nations, an ideal world’™. | 
Swami Vivekananda wrote to a disciple from London on the 
20th September, 1896 : “you must not forget that my interests are | 
international and not India alone". He observed before a disciple . 
in India in 1897: “The Universal teaching that he (Shri Ramkrishna) 
offered, if spread all over the world will do good to humanity 
T and to the world". In his famous Address at the Triplicane 
Literary Society, Madras, he boldly asserted: ‘Spirituality must 
conquer the West. Slowly they are finding out that what they want 
aS is spirituality to preserve them as nations. The whole of the Western 
world is on a valcano which may burst tomorrow, to pieces tomorrow. 
They have searched every corner of the World and have found no 
respite. They have drunk deep of the cup of pleasure and found its 
. vanity. Now is the time to work so that India's spiritual ideas may - 
. conquer the World”. He wrote in his reply to the Calcutta Address 
written from New York on 18th November, 1894, to Raja Priya - 
. Mohan Mukherji, President of the Public Meeting held on the Sth 
September, 1894, at the Calcutta Town Hall: “Give-and-take is the | 
law ; and if India wants to raise herself once more, it is absolutely | | 
. necessary that she brings out her treasures and throws them, broadcast - s 


nong the nations of the earth, and in return be ready to receive what | 
have to give her. 


and hatred i Expansion is life, contraction is death.. Love 
d s i? death. We commence to die the day we began to 
e other races; end nothing can uu s HUE MM nothing can prevent our death un our death unless we 

E less we 


plete Works of Swam 


i Vivekananda, Vol. III, p. 139. 
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come to expansion which is life. We must mix therefore with all the : 
he world". “Know, Rajaji”, he spoke to the Maharaja of —— 


races of t s M 
test of all truths discovered by your ancestors, is that 


Khetri, “ the grea 


An equ s 
the mind of Shri Aurobindo, ‘Our ideal of Swaraj’, observed this 


-patriot of India in 1909, “involves no hatred of any other nation 
administration which is now established by Law in this 
a bureaucratic administration, we wish to make it — Te 


in 
saint 
nor of the 


country; we find 
democratic; we find an alien Government, we wish to make it indigeno- 


us; we find a foreign cotrol, we wish to render it Indian. They lie 
whosay that this aspiration necessitates hatred and violence. Our 
ideal of patriotism proceeds on the basis of love and brotherhood and 
l it looks beyond the unity of the nation and envisages the ultimate 
| unity of mankind. Butitis a unity of brothers and free men that 


4 
\ 
the universe is one,”1 : 
ally frm conviction about international fellowship reigned 5: * 
| 
| 
| 


we seck, not the unity of master and serf, of devourer and devoured.” Acts 
In his message on the inauguration of Indian freedom on the 15th t 


August, 1947, Shri Aurobindo expressed: “August 15 is the birth-day =. 
of free India. It marks for her the end of anold era, the beginning 
of the new age. But it has a significance not only for us, but for d 
Asia and the whole world; for it signifies the entry into the comity of — d 
nations of new power with untold potentialities which has a great . 
part to play in determining the political, social and cultural future - 
of humanity. For I have always held and said that India was arising 
not to serve her own material interests only, to achieve expansion, 
greatness, power, prosperity though these too she must not neglect—- 
and certainly not like others to acquire domination of other peoples, — | 
but to live also for God and the world asa helper and leader of the 
whole human race.’ रप 
The architect of our freedom, Mahatma Gandhi, appeared al: 
as the greatest prophet of modern humanity. Love of humanit 
indeed the most burning passion of his soul. In him there was a 
wonderful reconciliation between nationalism and internationalis 


| mor destructive", “My idea of nationalism", he once obs 
_ that my country may become free, that if need be the whe 
EE ESS -— e: 


l. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 1. 
2. Sisir Kumar Mitra, Shri Aurobindo and Ind 
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country may die so that the human race may live. There is no 
| room for race hatred here. Let that be our nationalism", “I qo want | 
| to think", he emphatically expressed, “in terms of the whole worlg, | 
My patriotism includes the good of mankind in general. Therefore | 
my service of India includes the service of humanity. ....... «Isolated | 
independence is not the goal of the world states. Itis voluntary | 
inter-dependence. The better mind of the world desires today not l 
absolutely independent states warring against one another, but a | 
federation of friendly inter-dependent states. The consummation of | 
that event may be far off. I want to make no grand claim for our | 
country. But I see nothing grand or impossible about expressing our | 
readiness for universal inter-dependence rather than independence, | | 
desire the ability to be totally independent without asserting the | 
independence. Patriotism based on love giveth life." 


Fully conscious of the numerous evils which Imperalism in 
modern times has inflicted on mankind, he considered it to be “a, 
negation of God,” and felt that “the greatest menace to the world 
to-day is the growing exploiting, irresponsible Imperialism”. 

Political opportunism or hatred for any power h 


M n j ad no place in 
his mind. "I will not", hesaid, "hurt England or 


ee Germany to serve 

ndia,” and also observed, “I donot want India to rise on the ruins of 
> ” L . . 

other nations.” He preached and practised his unique cult of universa- 


lism and toleration even in moments of grave international crisis, and 


E. had instinctive ey for the struggling democracies of the West 
; in the face of Nazi aggression. 


M Nu Germ, x When on England's declaration of war 

Y on rd September, 1939, the Viceroy and 
6 टा General of India, Lord Linlithgow, declared that India also 
ie ae eel Mahatmaji after his first interview with the 
ane € the following significant statement on the 5th September, 


made my position vis-a-vis the Congress 
q ency tha i i 
England and France from th y that my own sympathies were with 


; Houses of Parliament 
Y and their possible destruction, I broke - 
In the secret of my heart, I am 


e 
lhave become dis 


consolate, 
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in perpetual quarrel with God that ue should allow such things to go 
on. My non-violence seems almost impotent. But the answer comes 
at the end of the daily quarrel that neither God nor non-violence is 
impotent. Impotence isin men. I must try on without losing faith 
even though I may break in the attempt. 

And so, as though in anticipation of the agony that was awaiting 
me, I sent on July 23, from Abbottabad the following letter to Herr 
Hitler : ‘Friends have been urging me to write to you for the sake of 
humanity. But I have resisted their request because of the feeling 
that any letter from me would be impertinence. Something tells me 
that I must not calculate and that I must make my appeal for whatever 
itis worth. It is quite clear that you are today the one person in the 
world who can prevent a war which may reduce humanity to the 
savage state. Must you pay that price for an object however worthy 
it may appear to you to be ? Will you listen to the appeal of one who 
has deliberately shunned the method of war not without considerable 
success ?’ 

‘Any way I anticipate your forgiveness, if I have erred in 
writing to you.' 

How I wish that even now he would listen to reason and the 
appeal from almost the whole of thinking mankind not excluding the 
German people themselves. I must refuse to believe that the Germans 
contemplate with equanimity the evacuation of big cities like London 


for fear of destruction to be wrought by man’s inhuman ingenuity.. tis 
They cannot contemplate with equanimity such destruction of them- | 
selves and their own monuments. I am not therefore just now 


thinking-of India's deliverance. It will come, but what worth will it 
be if England and France fall, or if they come out victorious over 
Germany ruined and humbled ? 


Yet it almost seems as if Herr Hitler knows no God but brute — 
force and as Mr. Chamberlain says, he will listen to nothing else. It | 
is in the midst of this catastrophe without parallel that Congressmen _ १0 
and all other responsible Indians individually and collectively » ` 2 


3» 


to decide what part India is to play in this horrible drama". IN 


In an article published in the Harijan of 11th September, 
Mahatma Gandhi expressed : “my sympathy for England ai 
Rot a result of momentary emotion, or in common I Ag 


|j 


P हा 


{dl 
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~ 1६ is derived from the never-drying fountain of non-violence which my | 
1 ^ Breast has nursed for fifty years." Mahatma Gandhi believed that. 
NE^ salvation for the bewildered and tormented world lay through right. 
a mindedness, liberalism and humanitarian attitudes, for the growth 
, and diffusion of which no other country would be so marvellous]y 
fitted as a free India.” “India awakened and free”, spoke Mahatmaji, 
“has a message of peace and goodwill, to give to a groaning world.” 


r- "I would like to sce india free and strong", he again observed, ‘go 
P - that she may offer herself as a willing and pure sacrifice for the better- 

. ment of the world". In auswering a question at the Inter-Asian 
E. Relations Conference, held at Delhi in April 1947, Mahatmaji said, 


"I would not like to live in this world if it is not to be one.” I Should 


at this Conference, Shrimati Sarojini Naidu thus referred to the 
message of Mahatma Gandhi and our country to the world: “Love 
EU ud foregive, love and create, and love and be free, This is the mess 
a age of India, také that message of Gandhi to your country.” 


| 
| 
like to see this dream realised in my life time. In her closing Address | 
} 


To the sage of Shantiniketan Gurudev Rabindranath, the world 

Owes an incalculable debt for propagation of the ideal of universalism 
in its truest sense. His Viswabharati Stands as a grand monument of 
his cult of human brotherhood, Promotion of which was one of the 
; dearest objects of his heart and for which he has left a rich legacy 
of inspiring messages through bis numerous writings. He observed 
S in his essay on “Nationalism in India"; “There is only one history— 
= the history of man. All national histories are merely chapters in the 


larger p And we are content in India to suffer for such a great 
c i i 
pie, an will have to exert all his power of love and charity of 
vision to make another great mor 


Ste aie al adjustment which will comprehend 
| P + S of men and not merely the fractional groups of 
na Iona. 1 i P n 

i The hope and aspiration that | 
he present age, the problems and | — 


] 
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pust optimism about the marvellous role it was destined to play in 
ro : 3 
rienting human thoughts and outlook on rational lines for the 
reo à : i 
nent of the lot of man in the universe, which was one and the 
same for all. 

“The same stream of life", wrote Rabindranath, “that runs 


through the world and dances in rhythmic measures". 


It is the same life that sboots in joy through the dust of the 
earth in numberless blades of grass and breaks into tumultuous waves 
of leaves and flowers. 


It is the same life that is rocked in the ocean-craddle of birth 
and death, in ebb and in flow. 


I feel my limbs are made glorious by the touch of this world 
of life”. 


Rabindranath desired a lofty place for India, free from slavery, 
unreason and obscurantism, so that she might be on a better path for 
service of the world. Thus we read in his Natvidya : 

“Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high 

Where knowledge is free ; 

Where the world has not been broken, up into fragments by 

narrow domestic cells ; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth ; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection ; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the 

dreary desert sand of dead habit; : 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever-widening 

thought and action. 

Into the heaven of freedom, my father, let my country awake". 

(Poet's translation) 

With a true awakening India would embrace the world in her 

time-honoured ways. Thus he wrote in his immortal work, Gitanjali : 


“O Heart of music, awake in this holy place of pilgrimage, 
In this land of India, on the shore of vast humanity 
Here do I stand with arms outstretched to salute man divine. 
And sing his praise in many a gladsome paean. 

These hills that are raptin deep meditation, 


These plains that clasp their rosaries of rivers, 
3 


| 

| : 
| 

j 

| 

ER CC-0. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow coc ली 
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Here will you find earth that is ever sacred, 


In this land of India, on the shore of vast humanity. 
We know not whence and at whose call, these myried Streams 


of men, 


Have come rushing forth impetuously to lose themselves in 


the sea. 
Aryan, Dravidian and Chinese, 


Aryan and Non-/ 
Scythian, Hun, Pathan and Moghul, all, all have merged into 


one body. | 
Now the West has opened her doors, and they are all bringing 


their offering. | 
They will give and take, unite and be united, they will not 


turn away. 

In this land of India, on the shore of vast humanity. 

Come Aryan, Non-Aryan, Hindus, Mussalmans, come, 

Come Ye Parsees, O’Christians, come Ye one and all. 

Come Brahmins, let your hearts be hallowed by holding all men 
by the hand. 

Come all Ye who shunned and isolated, wipe out all dishonour. 
Come to the crowning of the Mother, fill the sacred bow], 

With water that is sanctified by touch of all, 

In this land of India, on the shore of vast humanity". 


CC-0. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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AMIR KHUSRAW AND MUSIC 

| By 

| PROF. S. H. ASKARI, 

| Indian Muscic has a brilliant history of its own, and is said to 


have had 8 continuous development since the Vedic times. But there 
i has been many phases of this development, and Indian Music seems to 
have undergone many changes before reaching its present stage. What 
| — was at first one and the sáme developed into apparently two separate 
| schools or systems of music, known by the names of the Hindustani or 
| Northern and. Karnataki or Southern schools. Some say that the ancient | 
or Sanskrit musical heritage has been better preserved in the Southern 
rather than in the Northern musical system because the South was 
comparatively immune from the exotic, that is the Arabo-Persian 
system, which the Muslims brought with them to India. This is 
disputed by others and Mr. Alain Danielou goes to the length of रं 
questioning the eminence of the foreign culture and even denying 
altogether the Persian influence on Northern Indian Music: “The oft- 
repeated! assumption that Northern Music evolved under Persian 
influence is obviously meaningless for one can vainly search in Persia 
and the whole of the Middle East for anything which could justify the 
possibility”. Perhaps all will not agree with this bold assertion. For 
H.G. Farmer has shown in his books? and articles how old and 
developed Arabo-Persian music was at the time when the foreign and 
indigenous cultures came into contact with each other. Cultural inter- | 
change is usually not one way process, and it is futile to deny the force 


| 


of reciprocal influences. 

But we have to get down to concrete facts in dispute on the basis 
of firsthand, original and contemporary or near-temporary sources 
about the contributions of the early Muslims who are credited by many 
with having taken a liking for, adopting,patronising and popularising | 
Indian Music. This should especially be the case with the 13th 
Century Turkish noble and savant, Amir Khusraw who being the son 

1. Journal of the Indian Music Academy, Madras, Vol. XIX, P. 169. + d 11774; Journal of the Tadian Mosis Academy, पात्या ^ 

2. Historical Facts for the Arabian Musical Instrument, Music and. 
mE Instruments of the Arabs: the Old Persian Musical Modes, J. 
History of Arabian Music: Studies in Oriental Musica 
Papers published in J.R.A.S. Madras, 
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of an Indian mother was so very eulogistic of men and things Indian 
and who spoke of himself as the ‘Parrot of Hind.’ He was not only 
“one! of the most prolific poets that the world has ever produced”, but | 
has also been regarded as the most noted musicologist in the court of 
Alauddin Khilji, and his immediate predecessors and successors and ag | 
one of the earliest and the greatest exponent of a common and | 
> mixed culture. A good deal of traditions has gathered round his | 
f- musicianship, both on the theoritical and practical sides. Are we | 
justified in accepting at its face value all that the traditional account | 

tells us about his innovations, modifications and contributions ? | 

| 


Let us realise the exact position and assess the extent and value 
of his achievements in respect of melodic and rhythmic notes, forms | 

n and instrumentation in the light of what we find in his own writings, 

both prose and poetical. To understand better the claims that have 

been put forward on his behalf for giving an Arabo-Persian orientation 

to the indigenous Indian system aad helping the establishment of what 
has been called Indo-Islamic music, itis worthwhile to consider very | 

briefly, as a lay man, the chief features, nature and elements of the 
classical system of India which Amir Khusraw is supposed to have | 
E influenced. j 
Few nations of the world can claim to have such hoary and | 

continuous traditions about the tastes for, and contributions to, the 

science of sweet sounds and the skilled knowledge of and performance 

E on musical instrument envented to enhance the vocal charms, as the 
E Indians. The well-preserved traditions about the Vedic Shlokas | 
chanted in sweet sonorous plaintive but dignified voices by the ancient 
Indians to the accompaniment of the sacred Been or Vina (a kind of 
Ante) waren Sent forth streams of rhapsody tell us not only of the 
antiquity but also of the source and nature of early Indian music. 
“BS was regarded by the ancient Hindus as sacred and of Divine 
©. origin, religious and devotional rather than | 
professional and not a mere Source of enjoym 
_ with that of the Muslims and others. 


| 
| 
1 
| 


secular, profane and - 
ent which was the case | 
है 3 Public concert was scarce 89 | 
music of India has been essentially individualistic—a solo work. It bas - 


. existed cither as the devotional music of the temple or as chamber B 


music of the aristocratic circles, The time-honoured legacy still (c 


persists, and we have many relics of the ey relics of the former t times in the present 


Elliot and Dowson’s History of India as Told by its O 
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svstem of Indian music, both vocal and instrumental. Sacred verses 

are still set to music and sung in cadence with beats of hand on 

Cymbals or with plectrums or finger-strokes on other bowed and 
stringed instruments in temples, or on sacred and ceremonial occasions 
and in social festivities, functions and performances. One can still get 
echoes of the old grama, Mürchana, Jati system which evolved out 
into the Sargam (gamut) Saptak (the scale of 7 notes) abridged 
gamut as, Sa, Re, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha Ni and 22 Srutis 
36 Ragasand Raginis (melodic modes), 12 Svara or Sura (7 Suddha and 
5 Komala. Tones and Notes), Tal (beats and time-measurement), Dhun“ 
(tunes), Alap (slow prelude to singing), Lay (symphonic or rhythmic 
modulations). Modifications and developments came with the march 
of time as a result of free and frank initiative enjoyed by the artists in 
their intellectual progress for melodic improvisations. There was no 
bar to the creation of new Ragas or melodic modes. The ‘Jati Gaen’ of 
the ancient theorist and composer! Bharat was replaced by the Ragas of 
the times of Matahga, Sarahgadhara, Somanatha etc. The 18 Jatis or 
fundamental harmonies receded into the background and the original 
6 Ragas each with 5 or 6 Raginis or Bharias, and 48 Putras or Putris 
| came in. These melodies were composed, fixed and classified accord- 
ing to particular seasons of the year and different periods of the day and 
night. Not only the melodic notes or Ragas which are a basic feature 
and an out-standing contribution of Indian Music, but also the musical 
scales increased at the hands of the musicians. The seven sounds or 
| notes of the Saptaka originating in the Vedic aceent and called the 
Suddha were augmented with five Vikrta or Komala Svaras giving in all 
12 Notes. There was also a number (21) of semi-tones called 
Mürchanas! which were distributed over the various Ragas and were | 
made use of like what is done at the present time with the Thats, the 
source of the Ragas. Then there was the relative position of the series 
of musical notes and the practice of combining sounds in different . 


BERNER ONE o के 

1. The earliest detailed exposition of Indian Musical Theory is found in a 
Treatise called Natya Sastra, said to have been composed by the Sage 
Bharata. The date of the books is usually accepted as the early part of the 
6th century. It contains adetailed exposition of svaras, Srutis, Grama, 
Mürchana, Jatis, (Popley’s Music of India, p. 12) Sarahgadbara. The 
author of Satigita Ratnakara, lived in the former half of the 13th century 
1210-1247). Matanga flourished in the 5th century A.D. Somanatha'S — — 
work is dated 1609 A. D. ; 

2, See Popley’s Glossary of Musical Words and Phrases, 
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‘pitches, high and low, and sliding from notes to notes. We may also 
refer in passing to the four principal systems ^ Matas of music which 
Mirza Khan, the 17th Century author of ohfat-ul-Hind, mentiong 
probably on the authority of Somnātha who described them in his 
treatise, Raga Vivodha or the Doctrines of the Musical Modes, 

It is for the experts and the learned to say something about the 
nature, extent and prevalence of all these multifarious developments 
at the time of Amir Khusraw. We have to ransack his own writings 
to justify the assumptions about his awareness of the distinctive 
features of the classical system of Indian Music and about his 
contributions to the composite growth of Indian Cultures. Doubtlessly 
he gives ample proofs of his knowledge of and infatuation for the 
Arabo-Persian system of musicl, but he is completely silent about 
his own alleged innovations or assimilative efforts. He makes no 
mention of Sehtar (Sitar)? or the type of guitar (with three strings) 
or Tabla (small tambourine) nor of the Modes and Airs of a composite 
character such as Khiyal, Oauls, Qalbanas, Naqsh, Nigar, Sanam, 
Ghanam, Zilaf, Ghara, Sazgiri, Aiman, Farodast etc, which a very 
late writer, Faqirullah, the author of Raga Darpana® attributes to him. 
Instead of referring even to a single ancient Indian theorist, his 
principles, practices, ideals and abiding legacies, he makes mention 
of Barbad and Nikisa, the celebrated court ministrels and composers 
of the Sassanid King of Persian, Khusraw Parwaiz (590-628 A.D), 
and there is also a casualreference in the Risail to Safiuddin Abdul 
Momin (D. 69221294), the famous theorist of the systematic school 
of Eastern Arabs, Abdul Momin's treatises, Risalat-i-Sharafia and 
Kitab-ul-Adwar have served as their principal authorities by the 
subsequent musicians, Amir Khusraw's lon 
Kbusrawi” entitled’ *Inshiab-j- 
the Roots or the fundamentals 


ह discourse in Risail-i-Ijaz 
Usul-o-Fero-i-Mausiqi’ (Ramifications of 


of the art of Music and their derivative 


MC — 
1. Music and Musical Instruments by Cap. C. R. Day, p.14. The captain 


the responsibility of the Muslims for the 
D arts p, 14. 

trument was not new in the time of Amir 
ose famous Khamsa Amir Khusraw tried 
w Shirin “Sitar.i-Barbad Awaz midad-Sama- 
(The sitar of Barbad sent out its melodie notes 


is not fair in his remarks about 
deterioration and decay of India 
2: The Word Sitar as a musical ins 
Khusraw. 


Nizāmi Ganjawi wh 
to imitate writes in his Khusra 
i-Arghanun ra Sgaz midad» 


RNR RR RE 
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modes) bas of course something about men, methods and things essential 

Indian, as We shall see hereafter, and in his Masnawi, named Nuh 
Sipiher' (Nine Spheres) he pours forth his eulogium on Indian Music 
which he considered to be superior to that of the rest of the world 


But in his two other Masnavis, Ishqia (love episodes of Khizr Khan 


and Deval Devi) and Qiran-us-Saadain (Meeting of the Two Propitious 
Stars) all that we get is the Arabo-Persian descriptive terminology for 
Musical instruments, modes and notes. The Saz or 3180 (instru- 
ments) mentioned by him are Chang, Duff, Rabab, Nai, Tambur, 
Barbat, Rud, Ud, Tabla, Tasa, Duhals, Karna, Nafir, Shahnai etc. 
and the terms ‘saut’ (sound or verse set to music) ‘Lehn’ (Mode or 
melodies) ‘Naghama’ (melodic modes) *Parda' (airs or tones) which he 
frequently makes use of give us an idea of the foreign culture sources 
with which he was saturated. The Hindi term ‘Tal‘ loses its meaning 
of time measurement and becomes in Amir Khusraw's Ashiqa a 
Persian word meaning an instrument? which was a sort of cymbal 
with bell metal and played with a stick. What attracts us more 
in Ashiqa is the mention of a few Indian instruments and artists but 
this also does not help us much. As regards the story of Amir Khusraw 
getting the coveted epithet of Nayak because he outshone the cele- 
brated southern musical savant, Gopal Nayak’ in a poetic competition 
held for a number of days in the court of Alauddin Khilji, there 
is no reliable record to support it 


Amir Khusraw was justly famous for his poetic talents and 
effusions. But he was a man of versatile genius, aesthetic taste and 
many-sided activities. He was undoubtedly well-versed in liberal 
sciences including music. Poetry and Music went hand in hand and 
both evoked emotions. People set poetry to music so as to produce 


1. Edited and published by Dr. Wahid Mirza. The Mirza’s doctoral thesia 
entitled Amir Khusraw His Life and works gives the traditional view 
based on Raga Darpana. 

2. Some more such as Miskak, Nawalak, Batlak, Babagak, Chuma, (now 
obsolete) Dastak-i-Cawwal, Dastah-i-K hishti, Dam-i-Surua Damdama-t-Nat, 
Tabirai-Hind or Naggaro Kangari Duhal, Dholak, have been men- 


tioned in the Risail. Amir Hasan, a great poet and a boon companian - 
of Amir Khusraw has made mention of some of the instruments then in 


usein his Diwan. 
3. “Digar Saz-i-Beranjin Nime-i-Aan Tal—Nar angushte Pari Ruyan-i- 
Qattal”, p. 156 
4. Videtwo articles on Gopal Nayak in J, I.M A., Madras, 
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T val Ghazi 
: tones. There aret many Ghazals a 
the charming melodic notes and tone 


> aadain and Ashiqa which, according to the author's own 
Qiran-us-Saadai ‘ven to ministrels who tuned their verses and sang, 
statement, Were d MENO ns taro: He had reasons B ae 
wa. sie as we find in the following verses, incor. 
prestert » D Vu. (1) The Musician said “Oh Khusraw ! the Store. 
Ma a a TA C UR of music is better than the poetic art 
ae ae com this science are too difficult to be brought 
= e e " "i whereas it is not so difficult to put that (poetry) 
es i T books. (3) I replied that I claim perfections in 
MO E iehed and tested them in the scale asis due to them, 
PETRA E. HMM three volumes of poetry, and if you believe 
zi E be three books on music Ep: (3) I do i a 
difference between the two in a way which is reasonable and correc 


and this can be justly appreciated by one who has expert acquaintance 


CER 


l 
i 


with both. (6) You should take it that the poetry is complete in | 


itself, and does not depend on listening (Sama) Hon on the voices क a 
ministrels. (7) If any one can recite verses with fine soft soun " 
the deepest tone (Ziro-Bam), it is permissible for there would be 
no loss or deficiency either in the meaning or in words. (8) On the otha 
hand much as the singer may make use of “Haun? Haun” and “Han 


i ic sense ace in it le of : 
Han”, as there is no poetic sense or eloquence in it, the who 


would be meaningless and rotten. (9) In this sense the musician who 


1 र्य . > . se: 
requires sound and listening (Sama or audience) is in need of the ver 


maker. (10) Look at the dancer who makes sound but has no speech: 


1. “Guft Hami Zahra Barbat Zanash—In Ghazali Tar Ze Zehani Man. 5 


Ast” (The venus like Barbat player recited the beautiful Ghazal composed 


by me) “In Ghazal Az Mutrib-i-Mauzun Osul-Yafta Dar Gosh-i-Humayua 
Qabul» ete. 


In the preface of Ghurratu! Kamal we get this, 
order to display the beauty of the bride of poe 
०7 musical notes) have been Stretched alon 
thin silken chords fastened to the pegs of 
is found in the woven Siructure of the si 


re 


among other things. In 


g (extracted from) thc fine and - 
the Rabab, If no trace of 72०६५ $ 
lken chords of the Chang noone | 
8 there will be nothing worth | 
How fine is the utility of poetry - 


will take it to be complete or perfect, a 
except a simple sound and modulation. 
that the science of silken chord (Music) 
indeseribable by pen and without being 
_ mere melodic note (lahn). Every 
` and significance by poetry is ab 
Hun and Hun, 


dm 


H . H a d 
supplemented by it, it remains ^ 
song which is not adorned with n 
surd and nothing but Hoan and Ha 


| 
try, twelve screens (Parda | 


à . H 18 A : 
despite its fineness (intricacies) ! ^ 
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d therefore he is dependent for his speech (singing) on some body 
an 


ise. (11) Consider poetry to be like a bride and music as her orna. 
else. 


ments. : 
(12) I would consider him as a real man who knows (appreciates) what 


is worthy and valuable, and if he does not know this he should ask 
| If he does not do that he is a donkey.” 


There is no blemish if the beautiful bride is without ornaments, 


me about it. 


Amir Khusraw's claim of proficiency and perfection in both 
poetry and music may not be questioned. That he wrote at least two 
other volumes of poetry afterwards which give us an idea of the time, 
he penned the above lines. Did he write a book on music and was it 
lost ? Certainly he did not consider music as a Malahi or the forbidden 
pleasure as was laid down by the Islamic purists. He was a Sufi and 
a devoted disciple of Hazrat Nizamuddin Aulia who was well known 
for his fondness of music. Amir Khusraw had a very high notion 
about the attainments of the Indians, including their incomparable skill 
in music. Among the many points of superiority which the Indians 
enjoyed over the people of rest of the world, enumerated by him in his 


Masnawi, Nuh Sipihr, one was music. ` 2 


He writes: (1) The 8th argument is that our sweet melodies are 
like the fire which burns the hearts and the souls (mind). (2) Nothing 
in this world known to usis similar to this (music) and this is not 
hidden from anybody that there is no such thing in the whole world. 
(3) Many musicians came from every direction and they also brought 
with them their excellent styles. (4) All of them took up this fine art 
and the intelligent ones amongst them (swift-paced onces ran fast) 
learnt it quickly. (5) To some extent they acquired it and thus they 
added something to their skill. (6) Although coming within the boundary 
of India they stayed here for more than 30 or 40 years, (7) yet they 
had not the capacity to warm themselves up (grapple with the principles 
thoroughly) by a single soft sound (Note) on account of their cool 
temperament. (8) The 9th argument is that the arrow-like swift soft 
Sound strikes the heart of a wild antelope in such a way as it does 
_ Dot realise it. (10) As soon as the refreshing sound enters into the 
Sars of the antelope, it is affected by it without being conscious of it. 
When it can not overcome its consciousness, the arrow strikes it. (11) : 
It becomes transfixed without the use of bow and arrow and that very RE 
ls it gives up its life on account of the musical stroke. 
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It is unfortunate that Amir Khusraw, despite his great appreciation 
of Indian music, gives us little positive information about its Dalure ee 
and elements. Referring to the festivities held in the court of the | 5 


young voluptuous grandson and successor of Balban, Sultan, Qaiqobaq EX 
the historian, Barni, tells us that *skilful musicians who are experts in | p 
the Persian and in the Indian Music (Parsi wa Hindavi) set their SOngs | UP 
in accord with every melodic note (Parda) and sing the praises of do B ( 
Sultan.” Amir Khusraw refers to the Osul or Principles and to the fk 

; °| 
12 Bandas, 6 Abraishams (tones or notes or melody and bars string of | 1! 
a CAM Y da he does not explain what he meant b | j 

the ‘Osul’ an u' nor does he enumerate the names of the 12 Pardas | 
j DM 
or their offshoots and says nothing about their nature, But we get E 
ce in his writings about the Arabo-Persian notes and instruments | 
In fact we can get an idea of the nature, sha |» 

ne . pe. and structure of the. 

musical instruments and the names of the prevalent Persian Pardas or E! 
Maqamats which were analogous to the Indian Ragas, from his writings. . i 
| 
E We may consider here some of the verses which occur in the ( 
- a 9 am By every melodic note a man may die and may come TE 
* on ites for each one is capable of killing and restoring life. | i 
M y a melody sent forth its voice to the Venus and the ] t 
2 p ) E a thing that gives and takes away life. (3) The bass | i 

0 D . N N | 
ie a > E (Abraisham) dispersed Wawa (Note) in the | j 

A cj e है 

dM e bird flying in the air was brought down under E 
. S on : | a 
ox VM Es of the sound produced by it the harp | 

2 on te ng of all musical instruments, it fastened its chord | 
E ood (Z2) with hair at ten places, (5 i j F 

aces. (5) In one of its legs the hair | 
comes down to the earth while tl i itt TUE | 
da A h ¢ the other leg is without hair-like palm í 
ia a oe m and hair are tied on both sides in such a way : 

k 1a H - . [ 
of ‘Wai’ (flute) nae air has grown out of the vein. (7) The whole | ६ 

ecome t CERE LA e 

sucre m cud hroat and windpipe. It is like an organ ol t 
lopean. (8) It is black and yellow and a peculiar 2 


ung has come out of an ebony wood. (9) 
€ a strong fort because of its wall. The 


" र ourtyard is mad 10) It 
iS ever revolving between its handles Soi parchments aa 


(11) When the Duff playe 


It is a peculiarly moving castle: I 
effaced its surface wi h T Started playing on the instrument be 
— difference betwee T d stroke of his nails, (12) Look at the cleat 

CORSO UE n the harp (chang) and the barbaton (Barbat). One is 


CUORE : CC-0. UP State Museum 
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T n-headed and the other is meek and submissive, (13) When the 
; Rud) of the Barbat sent out the sound, the duck-shaped flask 
ey weeping out blood (sounding plaintive notes). (14) The 
Enn (Lumbura) is heavy-headed (self-conceited) owing to its 
pumpkin. It is wallowing but is neither drunk nor is intoxicated. 
(15) After the fashion of the Hindus a variety of melodic hymns 
[ (Maz&mir), assuming several forms, enraptured the souls through the 
lowest and the highest strings (Bam-o-Zir). (16) The veins (strings) of 
Alawam! (0) were extended beyond its body. The gourd (Radu) is 
atthe back and the veins are without blood. (17) Mark the novelty 
that it has placed the gourd on itself but lets out blood from the eyes 


“of the audience. (18) There is an another brass instrument named Tal. 


(a sort of cymbol) with bell metal handled by the fingers by fairy- 
faced damsels of ravishing charms. (19) The two brazen bell metals 
or heroes (Ruin Tan) facing each other on the fighting ground looked 
like the two sides of the scale in Persian Duff, beaten with strokes. 
(20) When the Hindi Tambuk! (?) emitted its plaintive notes the 
Tambuk player became its interpreter. (21) The Ajab-i-rud' (?) shows 
its teeth from behind the curtain. Its life is like a Nai and its mouth’ 
is all smile. (22) The Indian melodic note (Lahn-i-Hindwi) has caused 
the Venus to lose its senses and Mars has forgotten its language (of 
machination) (23) The miracle-working fairy-faced Indian ministrel 
opened the door of frenzy through her (musical melody). (24) While 
she held the Tal (cymbal) in a hand like a cup she became intoxicated 
by her own singing and not through the use of wine. (25) With 
pleasant tunes emitting from their lips the beautiful ones moved round 
and looked up in quick succession, beating their legs on the ground. 
(26) Their fine ensnaring Deogiri apparel looks like a shadow which 
captures the figures (bodies) of the fairies. (27) Some are attired in 
silken garments and their faces are like fine painted silk. It seems that 


the hair has entered the body of the silken body. (28) Merrily 


1. The excess wire strings kept within the instrument. In Huh Siphar 
and Ijazi-Khusravi Amir Khusraw mentions Alawan as an instrument. 
There is a descriptive line in Ashiga “Alawan rà Rag az Andám Birun- 
Kadu Par Pusht-o-Ragha-i-be Khun” 

2. Is it tombi, the favourite instrument of the jugglers and snake charmers | 
described by Popley.p. 180? Ghiyas-ul-Lughat tells us that Tumbuk was 
a small Drum (Duhul) which the Indians call Tabla (Tambourine). 

3, Sometimes it means an instrument and sometimes musical sounds 
emitted by such instruments as Chang and Rabab. 
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engaged;in dancing the beautiful ones are playing with the breeze, 
It seems as if they are walking on the sound,” 


What the author says about music and dancing that was i d 


vogue in his time in the above poetical piece is well worth our attention, 
Amir Khusraw was certainly interested in and was appreciative of the 
indigenous art and culture. But we have yet to discover the evidence 
in his own and other contemporary writings to justify the credit 
generally given to him for making a critical and constructive study of 
Indian music, synthesising that with the Arabo-Persian system with 
which he was thoroughly familiar, and inventing and evolving new 
styles of singing and new instruments. There are meaningful and 
graphic descriptions of lovely cup-bearers, dancers, musical instruments, 
tones, notes, melodies in eight pages of Qiran-us-Saadain. We may 
consider some of the verses. The experts who know the forms, 
structure, functions of music and also the airs or melodic modulations 
will perhaps be able to understand and assess the value of Amir 
Khusraw's achievements and contributions better if what has been 
looked up so far in Persian is placed before them in an English garb. 


First we get the description! of stringed instruments called 
Chang! (harp) “whose one leg is devoid of hair, while the hair of the 
other leg reaches the ground." (2) With its head cast down and also 
raised above the chang has its hair skilfully interwoven. (3) It is 
like a crescent with its head bent down. Thirty nights and thirty-days 
are mixed up with it. (4) Itisa half arch and has four bow strings 
(Zeh). The stroke of the plectrum breaks up the hearts. (5) It isa 
boat of parchment with the river flowing over it, but the parchment 
does not become wet with the water. (6) Many notes are given birth 
to by the plectrum but its belly is empty up to its bottom. (7) The 


yes is o alk and the chord is of hair. Sometime it has silken 
strings and sometime luminous hair. 


1. proce to compare the description given by a younge 
in Basatin-ul-Uns, (S i i 
XIVIII, 1960 Pat LIV, Er ae 


2. Theharp which claims mo 
elsewhere wag bow-shape st 
of Vina type with a gourd o 
fingers of the left hand. The term 
and this has been utilized by A, K, 


st respectable antiquity both in India and 


ringed instrument, The old Indian harp was — 
7 gourds and the strings were struck with the A 
‘Chang? meant “bent or crooked” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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This 15 followed by the description of another stringed or bowed 
instruments the flat-chested Rabab' (Rebec or Lyra). (1) The soothing 
M of the bowl-shaped Rabab (Rebec) robs people of their heart or 


restores life in t 
Many (beggerly) hands are stretched towards it bowl-like 


blessing : ic p. 
alm. (3) They feel its pulse, but it is not ill.. They put a screen 
a it, but it is not veiled. (4) When the sharp plectrum is pared off 


or trimmed, it is the throat and not the sound which scratched. (5) 
The strings (rud) form the ruling lines (Mister) on the surface of its 
leaf, although melodic sounds (sarod) can not be inscribed or written 
down. (6 When it draws itssound of high pitch the note of the 
instrument reaches the Venus. (7) And when it emits its plaintive 
note which is devoid of loud noise it can not hear its own voice, 
although it has its ears. (8) Ass-like it is tied with the chain which is 
golden, What a wonder that the ass is dumb while the chord is 
speaking! (9) The ass usually runs away when it is pricked but this 
ass is sticking to its place although the lance is running over it. (10) 
The silken-clad child (rab2b) has four wires or strings, and out of these 
come two-six (twelve) notes (Pardas). > 

We next get the description of the wind instrument, Nas? 
(reedpipe, flute or oboe) : (1) Every moment when it is blown, the cheek 


of the ministrel is puffed up with air like a clothes of bag or purse. (2) 


Although the mouth of the Wai is closed, yet it is very talkative. 
Do'nt say it is Nai but call it a snake because of its charm or incanta- 
tion. (3) The black cobra has made its way through holes. You see 
one snake, but the holes are ten. (4) It is a sugar-eating (sweet voice) 
enchanting snake which becomes coquettish in the hands of others. 
(5) What a strange black thing has come out from Iraq ? It has come 
but its heart burns due to separation. (6) It has no mouth till you 
make a speech, and it has no speech till you put a note in its mouth. 
(7) It lays down its head before you (submit) if you breathe or blow 


l. A handsome bowed instrument made of wood, with a belly of parchment. 
It was of several distinct types—flat-chested of the Hegaz, a long-necked 


globular-chested type of Egypt. The earliest viol-like Rebec were known 
to the Arabs long before the Prophet of Islam and have been regarded by 
Al. Farabi and the author of Ikh Wan-us-Safe. 

2. The Arbian was Mizmar and Persian word Nai stands for any instrument 
of wood-wind family of flute or reed-pipe, cylendrical or conical. There 
are two types of this instrument Nai Aswad or Siyah (black) and 
Nai Abyaz Sufaid (white) described by AK, here, 


hem. (2) The cup is empty, but it has many gifts of . 
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into it. It will not blow till you cut out its head. (8) When it feels 
disposed to produce sweet sounds, it banishes whatever is in its heaq, 
८ (9) The musician bas control over its breath and Wonks magic. He 
FT splits its head and again joins it. (10) Sometimes its speech (note) 
becomes all tongue and for producing sound its mouth becomes brimful 

> of sweet sounds (nawa). (11) It opens its lips like an orator, but its 
tongue is in the control of the lips of others. (12) With every touch 

e of hand it produces fresh melodies and under every finger there are 
hundreds of skills. (13) It is like an wooden house with pillars in the 
ES /- middle but for the passage of the wind inside, it is very niggardly. 
(14) Through the breath which the musician blows continuously there 


ex is an incessant flow of wiud in its head. | 
x | 
A We may now consider the desciiptive verses relating to Daf or | 
z Duff (small round tambourine) an instrument of vibrating membrance | 
E with metal plates: (1) The orbit of Daff has an enclosure made of 1 


wood and its area or plate is beaten by five fingers. (2) Through its 
circular motion the Venus comes out (of its orbit) to sing and its dome | 

< descends from the celestal globe. (3) It has ringing bells fastened here d 
and there to its waist. Like the girdle of the firmament it displays 
so many grelots (Jalajil). (4) It is seated on the palm of the hand, 
sometimes being on the hand and sometimes being under it. (5) It has 
four tongues, two being in the mouth. 1६15 eloquent in speech, but 
— there is duality in its tongue. (6) All the excellent speech that it 
Euros makes before its beloved is made irom behind the curtain and through 

| the skin (privately and secretly), (7) Apparently it has got two faces 
= (sides) but when it is beaten in the face the artist makes it one-faced. 
(8) It has a face both on this side and that side, and it sings both from 


this and that sides. (9) The palm of the ministrel, according to the fine 


Principle of the modes and tones, brings forth sometime heavy (Sagi) j 
sound and sometime light (Khafif 


(sweating or perspiring) makes ; ) Sound. (10) Sometime moisture 
he sun b E makes its skin tremble, and sometimes the flame 
पवनी os sts und (11) Sometimes on account of dryness, it | 
र very ot, and it will not emit fresh sounds (melodic notes) | 
1t receives Water, ý 


ee f 
3 g ह family with metal plates or balls. | 
said “Celebrate the wedding with Duff player”? < 


' or cireular tambourine with a membrane on both sides 


An instrument of vibratin 
Muhamm ad 


"MMS 
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ia he Indian and Iranian like the ancient Hebrew music being f. 
l melodic and not harmonic, musical modes of melodies called variously x 
| as Magamat, Parda-i-Sarod, Nawa-i-Wa Lahn, Rag or Swara are its | 


outstanding features. The seven primary notes of Iran which were 
| perhaps similar to the seven original [atis of the Indian musicians 
4 became twelve after the time of Khusraw Perwaiz (590-628). The 
Arabs had also their national melodies and modes and their twelve 
Naghmas stood for notes and modes. But the airs of different countries 
have some distinctiveness of their own, being a reflex of moods and 
feelings, character and emotions of the people to which they belong 
and they are sometime named alter the places and provinces of their 
origin. The twelve Maqam — Parda = Raga had become a fixed number 
of notes and modes in the 18th end 14th centuries. The famous 
vl Persion poet, Badr Chach of the Tughlaq period who came just a little 
after Amir Khusraw says that “the basic modes are none except ten 
and two” (Asl Parda Bazuj Dah-o-Do neest) and he fixes each one of 
j them to particular period of the day aud night. Amir Khusraw also 
Í speaks of four Osuls, twelve Pardas, six Abraishams. The list given 
by these two poets and those found in works of lexicons and musical 
works do not wholly tally. Let us see what Amir Khusraw says in 
Oiran-us-Sdadain about the “description of the musical modes (Parda) — pen 
and skilled knowers thereof who with every one of their hands brings x 
forth hundreds (immense variety) of notes. dé 


(1) The players on stringed instrument (Rud! Zanan) areall 
measures of fine delicate sounds and. practice diligently on the silken 
chords, (2) They make the silken chords their life veins and bring out 2 
life from the veins at the harp. (3) This one (Chang) displays double | 
colours like the cock (which produces different kinds of notes). Certainly 
; it is cock (Murgh) but it is in the grip of the hawk (player). (4). 
When that one (player) emits the note of Nawa he becomes Kunj hi 
(sparrow), but he brings down the flying bird from the Hawa (air). — 


i NERO 


from the left (chap) to the right (raat) path. (6) Sometimes when 
५ instrumentalist plays the Hussaini note on his strings he display 

poa most beautiful (Hasan) manner. (7) Sometimes when the mus 

himself began to singa whole world was drawn to and becam 


1l. The word ‘Rud’ occurs in Persian literature a 
instrument half of whose belly was of skin. 
+o Fe TR 
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livened by note of Wawa. (8) Sometimes when he brought out the 
Bu Salik note the heart became like a silk-threaded pearl. (9) Some. 
times he deludes the skilful artist and makes the area of Nihawang 
too narrow for the music. (10) Sometimes with ae musical notes 
(naghma) full of fresh modulations, he found his way nto the land of 
Bakharas (11) Sometimes when he hugged the Chang (harp) tightly 
to his bosom and held it in his lap the Chang divulged the note of 
Ushshag (lovers). (12) Sometimes like the grief-affected lover, torn by 
pangs of separation, the Wai (lute) emitted its plaintive sounds in the 
way of Iraq note. (13) Sometimes when the player adjusted the 
adverse (Mokhalif) tone he became friendly although he sounded the 
Mukhalif note. (14) Sometimes with the full blow from the palate of the 
Wai (lute or reed pipe) it gave complete peace and happiness to Farghana, 
(15) The T'eai-i-Eaast note came straight like an arrow and struck 
the heart of the lover who was fit to be killed. (16) The lance-wielder 
of chang who resembled Tohamtan (Rustam) ran his Rakhsh (Rustam’s 
horse) from Zabul like Zaal (Rustam's father) .(17) When the 
melodious music sentforth its fine soft and its deepest tones (Zir-o-Bam), 
it crossed from Zir to Hussaini, (18) The concert (Zam Zama) of 
Saagari (a soft musical air made up by Zrag and Isfahan note) in Iraq 
style was in accord with the Persian Ahang (modulation) of Iraq. 
(19) Every body wanted Sasgari and its musical notes reached Sipahan. 
(20) Wisdom became a traveller from this manufactory (Kargah) and 
began to traverse rapidly the road towards Bakhars. (21) It returned 
to Qaul (a kind of song) sung by the Qawwals, sometimes in aast 
(full or straight) tone and sometime in Neem Raast (half tone). (22) 
The Zanga note produced in deep and soft sound by the plectrum 
became sometimes out of place and emitted the shrill sound of Nafir 


(brazen trumpet). (23) In the face of such a choice “Mantic-i-Tair” 
(voice of birds) in Fa 


to Osul (Principles). 


There are more than the twelve traditional melodic notes in the 
above, and yet some of the important melodies mentioned by Amir 
Khusraw himself in Ijazi-Khusravi, such as Rehavi, Muhayyar (wrongly 
called Mujir and identifieg with Indian Todi) Chakawak, Shad-i-Rawan 
Marwarid, Arab, Ajam, Hojas do not find a place in this poetical list. 


In another work, Masnavi-i-Hasht Bahisht, he again refers to the 
number but does not gi 


m, Haz 


ratganj. Lucknow 
M^ t 


khtah (dove) in the garden could sing according | 


ve the list, We are told that the Barbat player Y 


| 
l 
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AMIR KHUSRAW AND MUSIC 33 , 
ho was 50 well-versed in Greek and Roman sciences, philosophy, 
| Mathematics, Physics “took away and brought life to the body when 


his musical notes". He was fully acquainted with the 
gecrets and mysteries of the melodic modes inducing laughter (Mushik), 
weeping (mubki), sleep (Munawwim) and he had fully mastered the 
+ musical instruments (5८८४) and twelve musical key notes (Parda). ' 


pe sounded 


fou 

The paper having become too long, the most important and 
detailed observations of Amir Khusraw which cover 17 pages of his 
voluminous prose work on Epistolography, the above-mentioned Risail- 
-Ijazi-Khusravi, are to be held over for a subsequent separate treatment. 
Though couched in a highly rhetorical, figurative and allegorical 
language, the discourse is full of technical terms about music and 
musicians both indigenous and foreign, and it will enable us better to 
examine 810 judge the arguments for and against the traditional views 
about Amir Khusraw's Musicology. Though some of the men and 
matters mentioned may be taken as more imaginary than real, we can 
get a glimpse of 13th century state of things and the ideas about the 
musical art held in highest aristocratic circles at that distant time. , 


i 1. Mark the underlined words which are the names of the melodie modes 
| or Parda said to be analogous to Indian Ragas. There is little or nothing 
of the Indian was them. 
Journal of the Indian Music Academy, Madras, Vol. XIX p. 169, र 
` ME . 
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om By 

3 E ह | 
FC MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA DR. V. V. MIRASHI 

d The Sanskrit play .Kundamala was first published by Rama 


krishna Kavi and Ramanatha Sastri in the Dakshinabharati Series in 
1923. The edition was mainly based on two fragmentary manuscripte 
in the Tanjore Palace Library and two similar ones in the Government 
Oriental Library, Mysore. The manuscripts were fragmentary and 
were written incorrectly. The edition had, therefore, a few lacunae, 
These two sets of manuscripts give the name of the author differently, 
The Mysore manuscripts say that the work was composed by Dihnaga, 


E un inhabitant of Araralapura, while the Tanjore manuscripts give the 
author's name as Dhiranaga of Anüpuràdha. The Editors first accept- 
_ed the name of the author as Diñnāga and printed it in their edition but 
iater on they seem to have changed their opinion ; for they announced | 
it as Dhiranaga in the advertisement of the work on the back side of | 
the cover of the Kaumudimahotsava, which they later edited in the same | 
Series. No reasons for this change of opinion are known. Late  . 


several editions of the Kundamala appeared such as those by Jaya 
. Chand Sastri, Veda Vyasa and Bhanot, 
Krishna Kumar Dhavan Sastri, 


Kashinath Bhatnagar and 
In all of these, the play is ascribed to 
Dihnaga. In 1935 the Play was translated into Marathi by Pandit 
Rangacharya Raddi and Dr. R. C, Shrikhande, who also accepted the  . 
view that its author was Dinnaga. Recently, Dr. Kali Kumar Dutt of | 
the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, has brought out a critical edition of the 
Kundamala with an exhaustive introduction, He also bas adopted the 
authors name as Diinaga. Some other scholars also, who have written | d | 


eects By, such as D. R. Mankad, R, V, Jagirdar and V. Varadachari, | 
have subscribed to the same view. Dr. H. 1), Sankalia has, latterly 


ints lengthy article, discussed the chronologica] relation of the Kunda 
2 and the Uttararamacharita He also takes the play to be a work | 


| 5 d AS 
K 5a रे a large number of Scholars are in favour of ascribing 
Kundamala to Diünaga, E. 


Á 


"s 


E WR Wy NC 
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a against this, some eminent scholars especially of the older — 
generation uphold the reading Dhiranaga as the author of the Kunda- : 
Dr. S. K. De, Prof. P. P. 5, Sastri, Prof. K, A. Subrahmaniam ^ 
A. C. Woolner, who have written on the play’ are all of 
| {he view that the real name of the author is Dhiranaga, not Dinnaga, 
| Let us next consider the evidence of old Sanskrit works. 'The ; 
Kundamala has been referred to by Bhoja (1 ith cen. A. D.) in his 
Srigaraprakasa, but he does not give its author's name. Ramachan- 
dra and Gunachandra (12th cen. A. D.) refer in their Natyadar pana to 
the Kundamala as a work of Viranaga. Saradatanaya (12th or 13th 
cen. A. D.) in his Bhavaprakaga and Vigvanatha (14th cen. A. D.) in 
his Sakityadar pana? refer to or quote from the Kundamaila, but do not 


mala. 
yer and Dr. 


mention its author’s name. 
So Diünaga, Dhiranaga and Viranaga occur as the names of the 


author of the Kundamala so far as the evidence of manuscripts and | : 
Sanskrit works goes. Of these, Viranaga is likely to be due toa = 
wrong reading of the author’s name. It may be noted in this connec- — 
tion that the letters va and dha were closely similar in the 10th and i 


llth centuries A. D.; va hada short horizontal stroke at the top p 
which was absent in dha. Va and dha were so similar that to disting- 
uish them, a horizontal stroke was used to join thetwo verticals of 
dha but not those of va. In the 13th century A. D. dha developed : 
a horn at the top on the left side of its vertical, which distinguished it m 


from va.’ So it is very likely that the author's name Dhiranaga was 
wrongly read by some scribes as V?ranaga. m 
Letus next consider the evidence of Sanskrit anthologies. No - 
verses from the Kundamala were noticed as cited in any anthologies. The 
-Subhasitàvali has the following verse (No. 3437) ascribed to Dinnaga:— 


adisnfas: श्रुतयो विभिन्ना तासौ मुनिर्यस्य वचः प्रमाणम्‌ । 
धर्मस्य सूलं निहितं गुहायां महाजनो थेन गतः स पन्थाः ॥ 


1, For references, see K. K. Dutvs edition of the Kundamala 
Sanskrit College Research Series XVIII), Introduction, pp. 14-19. 

2, For the dates of these authors, sec P. V. Kane’s Introductio 
Sahityadarpana. (1951) E 

3. Sec the form of va and dha in plates XXIII f. in G. I. I., Vo 

4. See e. g. bhzta-dhütryá in line 3 of the Banaras plates of 
Vol. IV, pl. XXXVIII. [ 

5. See the form of dha in the Bhera-Ghat Stone Inscripti 

C. I. 1., Vol. IV, pl. XLIX. PEU 


l—— 


Li 
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This verse, however, occurs in the Vanaparvan (Adhyaya 313 
V. 317) of the Mahabharata (Chitrasala Press ed.), but K, K, D 
points out that itis regarded as spurious in the Critical Edition of 
the ७७1०1. So he considers that its author may have been Dinaga, 
The last pada of it is cited in the fifth Tantra of the Pattcatantyy 
in the story of the foolish Pandits. The Pañcatantra was translateq 
into Pehlavi in A. D. 570. So the verse is old, but looking to its 
sense and use in the Paflchatantra, it seems to belong to the Stock of 
floating popular verses current in ancient times. Excepting this, there 
is no other verse, whether from the Kundamala or any other work, ascribed 
to Ditinaga in any Sanskrit anthology known so far? — Dhiranaga, how. 
ever, has some verses ascribed to him. The Saduktikarnamrta of 
Sridharadasa (A. D. 1205) has the following verse (No. II, 52, 3) 
ascribed to Bhadanta Dhiranaga :— 


यास्यामीति fire: धुता अवधिरप्यालम्बितश्रेतसा 
गेहे यत्नवती भविष्यसि सदेत्येतत्समाकणितम्‌ | 
मुग्धे मा शुच इत्युदीरिणवतः पत्युनिरीक्ष्याननं 
निश्श्वस्य स्तनपायिनि स्वतनये दृष्टिश्रिरं पातिता ॥ 


This verse is also cited in the Subhasitaval; of Vallabhadeva, 
but there it is said to be of Dhiranaga (without the epithet Bhadanta). 
That anthology includes four other verses which it ascribes to Dhira- 
naga (viz. Nos. 1142, 3387-3389), only one of which is ascribed to 
_ Bhadanta Dhiranaga and the others to Dhiranaga without the religious 
prefix. Thereis nothing Buddhistic about any of these verses. 50 
they may have been composed by a non-Buddhist author. If he is 
identical with the author of the Kundamala, he is not likely to have 
been a Buddhist as shown below. 

Some verses from the Kunda 
cited in Sanskrit anthologies under 
or Viranaga, which shed welcome | 
authorship of the Kundamaia, 


mala have recently been noticed 
the name of Dhiranaga, Ravinaga 
ight on the vexed question of the 
The followi the Kunde 

० Eee Te following v verse from M 


1, K. K. Dutt, Kondamatg Introduction, p. 42, n. 155. 

2, Ramakrishna Kayi and Rámanztha Sastri Bay that “in the manuscript 
5 ; copy of Vallabhadeyars Subhasitavali, which in the beginning contain? 
i à number of verses of Various poets which are missing in the printed 
edition, the second 

Difinaga.» 


however, not been published 80 far, 


verse of this drama (Kundamala) is given ung : 3 
Kundanizla (1923) Introd, p. iii, These verses i f. 


f 


ET 7 
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„mālā (Í, 2, being a m 


angala-gloka in the prastavana) is noticed in three 
anthologies viz. the recently published —Subhasita-ratna-koía of 
Vidyakara* the Saduktikarnamyta of Sridharadasa? and the Prasanna- 
itya-ratnakara (an unpublished anthology) or Nandana. It des- 


f Siva’s matted hair. 

ज्वालेवोर्ध्वविसपिणी परिणतस्यान्तस्तपस्तेजसो 
गङ्गातोयत रद्गसर्पवसतिर्वत्मीकलक्ष्मीरिव । 
सनध्येवाद्रेमूणालकोमलतनोरिन्दोः सहस्थायिनी 
पायाद्वस्तरुणारुणांशुकपिला शम्भोजरासंहतिः ॥ 


sah 
cribes the mass 0 


The Subhasita-ratnakosa cites it anonymously, while the Sadukti- 
kargamrta ascribes it to Ravinaga and. the Prasanna-sahitya-ratnakara 
to Viranaga. As has been shown above, Viranaga is probably a 
mislection for Dhiranaga and Ravinaga also may be likewise. So this 
verse, taken as it is from the Kundamala, shows that its author was 
Dhiranaga, not Dihnaga. The evidence of another verse cited in the 
Subhasitaratnakosa (No. 764) is much more explicit and therefore far 


more important as it clinches the issue. The verse is as follows :— 


दयते पणः प्रणयकेलिषु कण्ठपाशः क्रीडापरिश्रमहरं व्यजनं रतान्ते । 

शय्या निशीथकलहेषु मृगेक्षणायाः प्राप्त मया विधिवशादिदमुत्तरीयम्‌ ॥ 
--धी रनागस्य 
This verse is explicitly referred to Dhiranaga in the Subhastta- 
ratnakosa, p. 141. It occurs in an interesting scen 
(Act IV, v. 20), in which Rama snatches away the uttartya of the 
invisible Sita. As the description of the uttarzya in it is interesting, 
the verse is cited also in Bhoja's Srigaraprakaia, but anonymously. 
It is also interpolated in the Hanumannataka (IV, ४. 21) and so it is 
attributed to Hanumat in the unpublished anthology Prasanna-eahitya- 
ratnakara, The importance of this citation of the verse with the 
explicit mention of Dhiranaga as its author proves incontrovertibly that 

the correct name of the author of the Kundamala was Dhiranaga. 

Though this unimpeachable cyjgeme e about the authorship of 
the Kundamala was available as early as 1957 in the Subhasitaratna- 
edited by Kosambi and Gokhale (Harward 


l. See Subhasitaratnakosa, 

` Oriental Series), p. 11. 

2. Saduktikarnamrta (Panjab Oriental Series, No. 
Sarma and Haradatta Sarma, p. 10. 

3, See Subhasitaratnakosa, Introd. p. xxii and pe 11, 


= CC-0. UP State 
a “का. "-— d. 


e in the Kundamala gi : 


XV), ed. by Ramavatira —— 


* 
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र koia published in the Harward Oriental Series in that year, it | 
been neglected by such scholars as K. K. Dutt and H. D, Sankalig 
who have since then written onthe problem, Scholars clung to the 
name Dinnaga because ‘it is a more familiar name than Dhiranaga', | 
This can hardly be sound reasoning. ४ | 


It has thus been shown above that— 

(1) The name of Dinnaga occurs as the author of the JCundamal 
only in two fragmentary manuscripts in the Mysore manuscript 
library. 

(2) Dihnaga is not known as the author of a Sanskrit poetica] 
work, only one subAasita being ascribed to him in the Subhasitavali 
and that too being of a floating variety. j 


(3) Dhiranaga, on the other hand, is not only mentioned as the | 

P author of the Kundamala in two manuscripts in the Tanjore Library, | 

E: but is also cited as the author of several subhasitas collected ined 
Sanskrit anthologies, two of which are taken from the Kundamala. The 
controversy about the correct name of the author of the Kundamala 

should now come to an end. | 


The Date of the Kundamala—The question of the date of the | 
play has also become controversal, It is in a way connected with the — 
name of Bis author. Those who take Dihnnaga: to be the author 
generally identify him with the well-known Buddhist philosopher of 
E that name, gue author of the Pramana-samuchchaya and some other 

ae ae - Said to have flourished in the fourth or fifth century 
3 i we a E have been a contemporary of Kalidasa | 
p. dM tian QUAM nd scholars believe that he is | 
TC) OF MeL OL a double entendre in the following 4 
ae tefie इं्टोत्साहश्वकितचकितं मुरधसिद्धाङ्गताभिः। ` | 
इलाइसतोदड्मु्ः खं दिङ्नागानां पथि परिहरन्स्थूलहस्तावलेपान्‌ ॥ 


E. 


1 A 
the double entendre is rare indeed (in | 
lend 10 


4| 


the Meghadita such í 


र 


p . pu "v" HRS EE Lb OT 
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piradeva and Vallabhadeva. It was pointed out first by Dakshina. र 
st natha and was adopted thereafter by Mallinātha. Besides, such 


दशे र 
vart If Kalidasa wanted to refer to his rival or 


| gesa is Very unlikely. 
pee yee a Pac not have used the plural number in 
diinaganan. Again, the loud could not have brushed aside the 
hands of the captious critic Dinnaga in the course of its northward 
Bent trom Ramagiri (Ramateka near Nagpur) to Alaka; for the 


Buddhist philosopher was a resident of Kafichi in South India. 


Even supposing that Dinnaga was the author of the Kundamala, 
he cannot be identical with the homonymous Buddhist philosopher ; 
for the former was a follower of Hinduism as he has praised the 
Pauranic Hindu gods Heramba (Gajanana) and Siva in the initial 
verses in that play. 

Even those who do not believe in this identification place the 
author Dinnaga as early as the fifth century A. D. on other grounds 
such as the evidence of Prakrit used in the play and its imitation in 
plot-construction, thought and expression by Bhavabhuti in his Uttara- 
ramacarita This evidence will have to be examined in detail, but 
the main objection to the author's contemporaneity with Kalidasa in 
the praise of Heramba (Gajanana) in the nazdzsloka of the Kundamala. 
It is well known that Kalidasa nowhere refers to Gajanana in any of 
his works. As Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar has pointed out,? there is no 

| obeisance to that god in any inscription of the Gupta age. There is 
indeed a crude image of the àrdhva-meghra elephant-headed Ganesa in 

| Cave VI at Udayagiri near Bhilsa, which contains also an inscription 

| dated in the year 82 of the Gupta era (A. D. 401-02)3 The image 

| - is thus described :—“The figure of (00689 in the cave is very crudely i 
carved. It is shown nude and its elephantine face is very prominently 
Shown suggesting the primitive feature of the god. There are no 
j ornaments on the body of the figure, which appears to be absolutely 

| free from symbolism,’ On the other hand, the image of the god 

| Appears in {the classic form with ornaments etc. in the temple at EC 
$ 


l Bhumra constructed at the end of the Gupta period. His ११0०४७४ was 

1 Ü , , 
| near the porch. This image shows that the worship of GaneSa came — 

4 कि... NS यी ee SS Se =i 


l. Sec K. K. Datt, Kundamala, chapters IV and VH. 

2. Vaishnoism, Saivism ‘aud Minor Religious Systems, pe 148. SG 

i 3. G. I. I., एग. III, pp. 21 £. 5 
4. 1), २. Patil, “Monuments of the Udayagiri Hill», Vikrama Volume, p. 412. AE 

5. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey, No. 16, plate XV (a and b). TÀ 
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into vogue at the end of the Gupta period in eirca A. D. 4 
Varahamihira (beginning of the sixth cen. A. D.) lays down directions 
for the form of the god in the following verse of the Brhatsathitg 
(adhyaya 58)— . | 
प्रमथाधिपो गजमुखः प्रलम्बजठरः कुठारधारी स्यात्‌ | | 
एकविषाणो बिभन्मूलकन्दं सुनीलदलकन्दम्‌ ॥ 


कना. ६. 


Dr. Sankalia says, "Recently, I noticed among the ruins of 
Lat. 


Es \ several temples of the early Gu Gupta period Tigowa (about 40 miles 


| west of Jabalpur) two or three idols of Ganeéa, which are indeed 
UD SN PUES CWO: OL, : is 


ताजा century À.D."? The ooo 
| precanonical that is before the 6th-7th century A. D."! The temples | 
: at Tigowa are not of the early Gupta period. There is one temple of 


the Gupta period still in a good condition at Tigowa, but it has no 
| image of Ganesa. It may be referred to about A. D. 450. As 
Sankalia himself has admitted, the images of Ganesa discovered at 
Tigowa are not of the canonical type. They may be like that in the 
Udayagiri cave and may show that ‘the god is here struggling into 
prominence out of his primitive obscurity.’ On the other hand the 
description of Heramba in the following nandi-Sloka of the Kundamala 
is of the usual canonical type :— 


जम्भारिमौलिमन्दारमालिकामधुचुम्बिन: । 
पिबेयुरन्तरायाब्धि हेरम्बपदपांसव: ॥ 


‘Such descriptions of Ganega are noticed in Bana’s Harsacarita® 
(th cen. A. D) and Bhavabhiiti’s Malatzmadhavat (first quarter of 
the eighth century A. D). So Dhiranaga, the author of the 
Kundamala cannot be placed earlier than A. D. 600. This is the 
"a upper limit of the date of the Kundamala. 


As shown above, the Kundamala has been mentioned or its 
verses have been cited with or without the author’s name in several 
works such as Bhoja’s Srigaraprakasa, Vidyakara's Subhasitaratna- a 
koša, Sridharadasa's Saduktikarnamyta, Sagaranandin’s Natakala- 
kenaratnakosa, Ramachandra and Gunachandra’s Watyadarpana and — 
Nendeni: Prasannasahityaratnakara, Of these Bhoja's rigare है 
; _Prakāsa is the earliest work which —— OE which cites from from the Kundamala. Bhoja x 


1. J.0.R., Vol. XV, p. 323, 1 
2. Vikrama Volume, pp. 412-13. 
9. Ucchvasa IV, v. 2, 

4, 8०1, v. 2, 
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mM 
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in the eleventh century A. D. (circa A. D. 1015-1055). So 


t Kundamala lies between the seventh and the eleventh 
the date 0 


ptury A+ B 1 
E Both the Uitararamacarita of Bhavabhüti and the Kundamala 


a derive their plots from the Uttarakanda of the Ramayana 
are several similarities in incidents, thoughts and 


flouris hed 


of Dhiranag 
almiki. There 
a ons in these two plays. So their chronological relation has 


or tremely controversal. While Woolner and S.K., De place 


become eX न 3 ds 
the Uttararamacarita earlier than the undamala, Bhanot, Veda 
t 


Vyasa, Mankad, K. E, Dutt, Sankalia and some others maintain the 
a, Manka : 

opposite view. For determining this question we shall have to 
examine critically the two plays. This can be done only in a 


separate paper.” 


l. This was also the conclusion of Woolner. Says he, *The author was 
nota contemporary of Kalidasa, but might be dated anywhere between 
the seventh and the llth century A. D." Jasmine Garland, Introd., pp. v f° 

2. After this article was typed, I requested Dr. G. S. Gai, Government 
Epigraphist for India, whose Office has recently been shifted to Mysore, 
to verify the readings tn the Mysore manuscripts. He kindly informs me 
in reply as follows --“The palm-leaf manuseript is damaged at the place 
where the name of the poet occurs, but the words Kaver-Din[n].. are - 
preserved, These are in the Grantha script. The other manuscript 
which is written on paper with an endorsement that it has beca checked 
in 1905 gives the name of the poet as Dinnaga only, though this name is 
written after scoring over the earlier reading Dadhicinage. Whether 
this manuscript is copied from the other palm-leaf manuscript or whether 
both of them had a common sourceis not clear.” 'This shows that the 
reading Diünaga of the author of the Kundamala in the Mysore MSS. ig 
extremely doubtful. 


| 6 


E 


CC-0. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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THE NARASIMHA CULT 
By 


D. C. SIRCAR 


The theory of the Avatara (Descent or Incarnation) of a god is 
^ based essentially on his identification with men and animals endowed, 
in old tales, with mysterious powers of assistance and molestation, 
ड an animal of the type being the modern tiger-god Daksinaraya of the 
Sundarbans in Lower Bengal. Many such divinities were identifieg 
* with the god Visnu at a later datel. 


Ec The worship of the Avataras of Vignu is an important feature 
y. of Bhagavatism in the Gupta age, the germ of the Avatara conception 
j having been traced in the later Vedic literature. While, however, 
4 x the conception of the Vamana (Dwarf) form associated with Visnu 
m and of the Varaha (Boar), Matsya (Fish) and Kürma (Tortoise) forms 

: not yet connected with the said god have been traced in the Satapatha 
A and other Brahmanas, it is only in the late Taittirzya Aranyaka that 
"ES we have an allusion to the Narasirhha (Man-lion) incarnation of Visnu 
together with the Varaha. Of these two, Varaba has been the most 
popular Avatara of Visnu in all parts of India since the early centuries 
of the Christian era. But the Mahabharata also points to the growing 


popularity of the Narasimha (Man-lion) form of the god® from about 
the same age. 


— M — € —— 


; The Narayaniya section of the Mahabharata includes Narasimha | 
in several lists of the Avataras of Visnu, e.g., (1) 4 Avatàras—Boar, _ 
Dwarf, Man-lion and Man (Vasudeva-Krsna) ; (2) 6 Avataras—the 
said 4 together with Rama-Bhargaya and Ra 

(3) 10 Avataras—the above 6 together with H 
and Kalki or Kalkin. It is well known that the number 10 for the 
___ Avataras of Visnu was gradually Stereotyped in the Puranas, though 

popular list of the 10 Avataras consisted of (1) Matsya, (2) Kürma, | 
aha, (4) Narasimha, (5) Vamana, (6) Rama-Bhargava, (7) Rama- | 


Mg deeem “> 


1718-19 88181 [11 ; and 
amsa, Kürma, Matsya 


- CE The Classical Age, ed. Majumdar, p, 415, ^ 
A cih 
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) Rama-Sankarsana, (9) Buddha and (10) Kalkin?. The 
za giving these 10 names is quoted in & South Indian 
the 8th century A. D, while the Daéavatàra panel in 


pagarathi, (8 
puranic stan 
yscription of 


the Sirpur L 
10 forms of the god Visnu. 


The evidence discussed above would suggest that the Man-lion 
Visnu became popular in the early centuries of the 
It is thus rather curious that writers on the history 


akshmana temple of the same age also represents the said 


incarnation of 
Christian era. 


of Vaisnavism 
Avatara in no inscription earlier than the Alina copper-plate inscription 


of the Maitraka dynasty of Valabhi in Kathiawar (Gujarat State), 
which was issued in the year 766 A.D.* It is, however, not generally 
noticed that the popularity of the cult of Narasimha is clearly 
indicated by a large number of personal names occurring in much 


have succeeded in tracing the mention of the Narasimha 


earlier epigraphic records. 

Just as we have in early inscriptions names like Varaha-dasa 
(‘slave of the Boar form of Visnu) or Varadinna = Varahadatta 
(dedicated to the Boar’) and Matsyagupta (‘protected by the fish 
incarnation of Vignu')*, the names Sihadata = Simhadatta (‘dedicated 
to the Lion or Man-Lion form of Visnu’) and Siharakhita = Simha- 
raksita (‘protected by the Simha of Narasimha incarnation’) in the 
Prakrit inscriptions of the first and second centuries A. D. from Sanchi, 
Mathura and other places’. A few of these records may probably be 
assigned even to earlier dates. 


Names like Simhavarman (‘one whose protector is the Lion or 
Man-lion’), Simhavisyu (‘Visnu in the form of the Lion or Man-lion’) 


and Narasimhavarman (‘one whose protector is the Man-lion’) were 


l. Ibid., pp. 415-16. The Puranic lists of the 10 Avataras do not always 
contain the same names; c.g. the Matsya Purana gpeaks of 3 divine Avatara 
(viz Narayana, Narasimha and Vamana) and 7 human Avataras (viz. 
Dattatreya, Mandhata, Rama-Jamadagnya-Bhargava, Rama-Dasarathi, 
Vedavyasa, Buddha and Kalkin), while the Harivamfa omits Matsya, 
Kirma, one Kama and Buddha, but includes in their places Padma, 
Datta (Dattatreya), Kesava and Vyasa. 

Ct. MASI, No. 26, p. 5. 

See MASI, No. 18, pp. 5-6. र 

C11, Vol. IU, p. 188 and note 1 ; cf. The Classical Age, p- 417. 

5. Ibid., pp. 124, 129, 134, 139, 156. 

6. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, p. xi. 

L. Tiiders? List of Inscriptions, Nos. 48, 186, 228, 1090, etc. 
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popular in the Pallava dynasty of South India. The earliest name in 

the family of the Pallava kings is that of Sīhavamma = Simhavarman 

of the Manchikallu (Guntur District, Andhra Pradesh) inscription 

PS * assigned to the fourth century A. D.! The founder of the Sreatness — 

of the Pallava dynasty was Simhavisnu, son of Simhavarman, both of . 

whom flourished about the last quarter of the sixth century. Narasimha. 

varman I, also called Narasimhavisnu, was the greatest of the Pallava 

kings, who flourished in 630-68 A. D., while his &reatgrandson, 

-  Narasimhavarman. II (c-700-25 A.D.) was famous for his building 

activities. The Narasimha form Visnu thus seems to have been a 

favourite deity with the Pallava dynasty, many of its rulers being 
Vaisnavas in faith.? 


ZU NE 


! Sewell's Historical Inscriptions of Southern India? enumerates 
E. no less than 40 kings of the early and medieval periods, who bore the 
name Narasimha. Most of these rulers flourished in South India, one 
distinguished king from the North in the said list being Narasimha. 
gupta Baladitya of the Vaisnavite Gupta dynasty of Magadha, who | 
«reigned in the latter half of the fifth or the first quarter of the sixth | 


century A. D. Epigraphic evidence thus points to the popularity of the 


4 _ Narasimha cult especially in South India, 

es Among the medieval kings of other parts of the country, who 
NS. were devoted to the Man-lion form.of Visnu, king Laksmanasena of 
x Eastern India is described in the epigraphic records of the Sena 


dynasty generally as Paramavaisn 
^ Niarasiriha. He therefore appears t 
the Narasimha Avatara, 
has anything to do with the 


ava and particularly as Parama- 
o have been especially a devotee of 
It is of course difficult to Say whether this 
South Indian origin of the Sena dynasty. 
Early images of Narasimha to 
forms of Visnu are found in the rock- 
and Mamallapuram belonging 
Chalukya and Pallava periods.® 


gether with the Boar and Dwarf 
cut temples at Udayagiri, Badami 
respectively to the Gupta, Early 


1. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXII, pp. 87. 
2, Cf. The Classical Age, pp. 255 8, 3 175 ff, 
3, Scc pp. 233-34, 
.4 C£.N.G. Majumdar, Ins, Beng., Vol, III, pp. 86, 101 (for Paramavaisnava), 
pp. 95, 111 (for Paramanarasitnha). ; ; a 
5 The Classical Age, pp, 425.26; T, A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu 
—. ‘Iconography, Vol. I, ७. 128 fi., Plates XXXVI ff, 
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1 INDIGO AS A FORM OF COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 
{ - IN INDIA DURING THE FIRST HALF OF THE 
1 . SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
| By " 
DR, JAGADISH NARAYAN SARKAR E. 


Importance of Indigo Industry 
“The story of the indigo industry is more entertaining historically 
and more pathetically instructive than that of almost any other Indian 


1. 


agricultural or industrial substance.” (Watt). 


! Indigofera, the dye-yielding species, is one of 300 species of a 
t grown in the tropical and warm temperate areas, of 
Indigo was produced possibly from 


» 


genus of a plan 
i which India at one time had 40. 


॥| species other than the special dye-yielding species." i 


Indigo was mentioned by the author of the Periplus of the lst 


| century A. D., by Marco Polo (1298) and the Russian Athonasins 

| Nikitin as being associated respectively with Barbarikon on the Indus, 
Coilum (Quilon) and Kanbat (Cambay). But it was not referred toby — — 
Vasco Da Gama (1498), Varthema (1503) and Barbosa (1516), all of र 
whom visited Gujrat and the west coast of Bombay. Nor wasit | 
mentioned by Babur in his Memoirs. During the second half of the — — 
16th century it was mentioned by Garcia de Orta (1563) in western 
India, by Acosta (1578) in Gujrat, Barrett (1584), Linschoten (1598) 

| in Cambay, Abul Fazi (c. 1590) at Agra. i 

| j It would appear that whatever might have been the importance £ 
of the manufacture of Indigo and the state of its production in ancient ; 


and medieval periods, it was from the commercial point of view 
y inthe 16th century depend 


| comparatively an unimportant industr 
| mainly on internal use. Its manufacture, however, rose to 
unprecedented heights as a result of foreign demand, during the. 
half of the seventeenth century when it became a prinda 
international commerce. | 
. . Indigo was needed both for inte 
It was used to dye various kinds of cloths. 


1, Watt, Commercial Products of India, 668, 660. i 
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rnal and external con 1 m 
But it was also us 
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dye the skin and hair. The refuse of indigo (seet) was often used ae 
manure by cultivators. The indigo-yielding plant (especially the leaf) 
is rich in nitrogen and also contains » comparatively large amount of 
mineral matter, while its ash contains rather a high Percentage of 
magnesia.’ It is, however, not known, whether it was used for all 
these purposes in the seventeen th century. But it may reasonably be 
inferred that there was a large internal consumption of it, either as q 


dye or as manure or for bleaching purposes. 


Indigo formed the basic material in washing and bleaching 
ordinary cotton cloths to a pure white colour. Thus cotton cloths were 
sent from the places of origin to central spots for washing e. g., Agra, 
Ahmadabad, Masulipattam, and certain places in Bengal probably 
Dacca and Qasimbazar. The Mughal Emperors maintained Karkhanas 
or factories of their own for manufacture of articles of different kinds 
including cotton, silks. Perhaps it was for use in the State-owned 
factories that indigo was seized in 1623 for ‘king’s use’’?. 


The external consumption of indigo was due to its beinz used as 
a blue dye in the important woollen industry of western Europe, as 
substitute of woad, a plant growing around the Mediterranean. Hence 
the first European buyers -in India eagerly sought indigo. The 
transition from woad to Indian indigo occurred about the end of the 
16th century. The Portuguese carried moderate quantities of indigo 
from Western India to Lisbon and these were at first chiefly used in 
the West Mediterranean area. But they also sold them to the dyers 
of Holland. The rich prospects of this trade led Spain to monopolise 
it in 1587. The Dutch merchants were anxious to secure a more 
steady supply of the Indian dye. The Dutch (1601-7) at Surat 
considered Indigo to be the most important local product and tried to 
purchase it. Their success threatened to ruin the producers and 
merchants of woad in Germany, France and England. So import or 
use of indigo was made a capital offence. But Elizabethan England 
allowed the use of indigo along with woad. The art of indigo dyeing 
was learnt by England during the reign of James I (1608). It is not, 


therefore, surprising that early in the 17th century the English East 


India Company instructed its factors (1605-6) to purchase indigo from 

BSE EO aaa 

TOS FiO Watt, 663, 679, 771; Christo 

facture of Indigo (Ist ed.), 
plant food. ibid, 

Ball's Tavernier, II, 3; E, 5, 


pher Rawson, Report on Cultivation and d 
7-8 An indigo crop depleted the soil of mue 
L3 


| 
| 
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Labar (Lahore), Serchis (Sarkhej) and Belondri (Ballabi, a village 20 
a 


Bhavnagar). But it was in the account of Finch (1609) 
tpat we get ‘the first definite conception of the indigo industry’ in India 
especially in the Agra-Fatehpur Sikri area. Sir Thomas Roe’s des- 
f indigo as the “prime commodity" indicates its importance in 
t of East India Company’s Indian trade. Indigo formed 


miles from 


cription © 


the developmen 
the chief lading of the Hope in 1615. Being in great demand in Europe 


for dyeing purposes; jt was highly prized as an article of export’. 


2. Cultivation 
Contemporary accounts of foreign travellers and factory 
correspondence enable us to get a clear picture of the manner of indigo 
cultivation and manufacture during the period under review. 

(i) Sowing : Indigo was sown in the ‘Prime June’ i.e. with first 
rains in June, at the rate of 14 or 15 of seed to the bigha. 
With moderate rains, the crop was usually cut in three to four 
months’ time—say by end of September or early October, (Pelsaert), 
in August or September after the rains (Finch), when it became fully 
ripe. Its leaves were round. It could not stand cold. In case of 

| postponement of the harvest, sudden winter would destroy the colour 
| (in manufacture; brown without gloss) At the harvest the plants 
were cut & handbreadth from the ground, the stumps remaining. 
| Plentiful grass (expensive weeding was necessary to protect the indigo 
| roots and expedite growth) indicates heavy yield in the first crop. 


(i) Kinds: All contemporary sources refers to the three 
cuttings in two years. 


| Early in the 17th century—in the time of Finch and Pelsaert— | 
| theindigo crop was commonly retained. The crop once sown, used 
| to remain on the ground for two years without being uprooted or 


tesown. It used to yield annual cuttings, the second giving the best 
dye. With the extension of irrigation, a gradual change took place 
^g agricultural practice until the crop became seasonal. 'The most 
Mportant change was agricultural rather than industrial. 


There were three kinds of crops. 


| (à) The first crop i.e, first year's cutting (June-October). It — 
38 called Nauti —— Sd Nauti by Pels Pelsaert, the Dutch factor at Agra,—brown in R 


PR BEET 


1, Moreland, Akbar to Aurangzeb, 107-9; EP 1624-9, XXXV: 


z 
CC-0. UP State Muse 
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colour, coarse in quality and easily recognised by sight or touch, 
‘more useful for dyeing woolleus and other heavy goods, going further 
than the second crop or jarhi or Ziarie. Finch called it ‘Notee | 
- tender, ‘a weighty reddish Nill, sinking in water, not come to perfe. | 
ction’. Early factory correspondence mentions it as ‘Newty’ a good 
sort. The term was derived from naudha, young plant. 

(b) The second crop ie. second year’s cuttings (October-August) 
was called the jarht or Ziarie—by Pelsaert, the Cyeree by Finch, 


ee) कील Ve Avi: हर 


ie 


Jerry by Foster. The term was derived jar or root. The remaining | 
stumps of the first year (in October) sprouted again and were cut early 
next August. It was superior to the nauti in quality, or violet 
infusion, lighter (Pelsaert) :—‘rich’, ‘very light and of a perfect violet 


Oe ay oda 


= colour swimming on the water’ (Finch) ; the best indigo (Foster). 


To judge indigo, one had to look before midday in the sun, If 
pure, it would glisten like a rainbow. If sandy or dirty, the adultera- 
tion could be detected in the sunlight. Impurities were common, | 
but these were often added wilfully to increase weight or caused by 
wind, if the soft balls were allowed to dry on sandy soil. 


cuttings were made,—early August, early September and in October. 
Indigo would then be cheap. 


£ With favourable rain, the jarhi plants were luxuriant and three | 


(c) The final cutting or the last crop (August-October) called 
3 Katel by Pelsaert and Catteld by Finch. The stumps left after the 
- second crop sprouted again and then cut in October. This was very 
bad, hard, dull, no gloss or colour, like charcoal—‘Herb is declining: 
being a weighty, blackish Nill, the worst of the three’ (Finch). 


Speaking of these three varieties, Pelsaert wrote that nauté was 
like a growing lad, the jarhi a vigorous youth, and the Katel, à senile - 
old man. The nauti was far better than the katel in substance and 
quality ; only a rupee a maund separated the jarhi and the nauti ; they 

were worth double the katel, 


About Pelsaert's time many did not cut the katel, as though thee j 
cost of manufacture was the same for all kinds, the yield of katel T ; 

barely half that of jarhi (15 or 20seers for each vat) So the kate 
' was left to yield the seed for the following nauti- वगात ७ | 
borated by factory correspondence, wherefrom We learn in 
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the third cutting, the crop was allowed to grow to seed. 


after 
(Fos ter)? 


3. Manufacture of Indigo | 

The accounts of foreign travellers constitute an index to the 
radual growth of the industry. A comparison of the accounts of 
im Polo (at Quilon, 1298) with those of Finch (1609), and Pelsaert 
(1620-6) throws light on the diversification of the manufacturing 


pro Cess. 


Marco Polo says: “It is made of a certain herb which is 
gathered, and (after the roots have been removed) is put into great 
vessels upon which they pour water and then leave it till the whole 
of the plant is decomposed. They then put this liquid in the sun, 
which is tremendously hot there, so that it boils and coagulates and 
ecomes such as we see it. (They then divide it into pieces of four 
ounces each, and in that form it is exported to our parts)". 


The different stages of the preparation of the dye fit for the 
market from the crop in the seventeenth century in the Agra-Biana, 
region are described below. Judging from the details it is reasonable 
to infer, as has been. done by Dr. Habib, that it presupposed some 
form of co-operative enterprise among the cultivators of the villages : 


(a) Firstly, the cuttings were placed in receptacles. Pelsaert 
says that the yield of one bigha was put into a put (hole, pool, pit, 
Well or receptacle or vat) 38 ft. in perimeter, about 5-6 ft. deep). Finch 
speaks of a long cistern and says that the crop was pressed down with 
many stones, The Letters received also refer to a cistein of water. 


(b) Secondly, soaking : All sources agree that the produce was 
Steeped in water in order to enable it to absorb the substance or the 
dye of the herb, But they differ regarding the period of soaking. The 
Process of steeping lasted for ‘certain days’ (according to Finch), for 
16 or 17 hours (according to Pelsaert) and for 24 hours (according to 
Letters received) 


(c) Thirdly, straining or refining : For purposes of refining the 
N Was run down (i) to a lower round put (32 ft. in circumference 
Bua ft =a ft. deep), according to Felsaert, or (01000000 न according to Pelsaert, or (ii) to ‘another round cistern, 


— 


1. Moreland and Goyl, The Remonstrantie of F. Pelsaert, 10-13; Foster, Barly — 


Travels in India, 152-3; Mundy, IL. 221-3; Letters Received IV, 240-1, 
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in the midst of which another small cistern or centre’, according 
to Finch. 

(d) Fourthly, beating to enable the water to absorb the dark 
blue hue, the indigo was worked continuously back and forward. This 
was done by two three men (Pelseart) it was beat by ‘men’ for six 
hours forcibly with hands till it became blue’. (Letters received. 
According to Finch ‘water being thus drawn forth, they labour with 
great staves, like batter or white starch’. 

(e) Fifthly, sedimentation : After the water absorbed the colour, 
it was allowed to stand for 16 hours and the dye settled at the bottom 
of the round put (Pelsaert). According to Finch, after beating, the 
manufacturers then let it settle, scumming off the clear water on the 
top ; then labonring it afresh, and let it settle again, drawing forth the 
clear water, doing this oft, till nothing but a thick substance remain. 


(D Sizthly, drying : After running out the water the indigo was 
taken out and spread on cotton cloths and made into bales, when firm, 
as soap (Pelsaert) or to spread on cloth and dry in the sun (Fiuch). 
According to Letters received drying was done ‘by degrees: first in 
cloths till the water be sunk from it and it be curdled ; afterwards they 
dry it in round gobbets’. According to Finch when the indigo was 
dried, and became “a little hardened they take it in their hands and 
making small balls, lay them on the sand to dry (for any other thing 
would drink up the colour) this is the cause of the sandy foot.” 


(g) Seventhly, storage : The bottom of the vat (or the ground 
under it) was spread with ashes, to help crust formation. The indigo 
was put into a tightly closed earthen vessel that it might not become 
too dry in light or wind ; indigo exposed to wind even for an hour will 
be drier than in the same period sunshine, The content of each vat 
(dadera) usually weighed 12-20 seers according to the yield, at the ; 
ofsale; but it dried further by five seers in a maund during handling 
and in the bales. 


These methods of manufacture described above were substanti- 
ally the same as followed when ths modern industry flourished. 


(b) Dry Leaf Process of Manufacture : As contrasted wilh the 


i icturing p . oi ral 
wet leaf or soak-pit manufacturing process referred to by pee. 


1. pm rome i i च लात op. cit; Pelsaert, Foster, E, T., Letters received 1५, 231. Habib, 
Agrarian System 59n. 
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| like Finch, Pelsaert in the Agra-Biana region, there was the 
| observe cess. It was found by Linschoten (1598) in Cambay and 
| aer ES. in “Ahmadabad in Gujrat. (a) According to Linschoten 

in Mec’ indigo was sown like other herbs and at the end of the season 

a a (out) and dried then made wet and beaten, and so certain 
ह i dried again and then prepared. (b) According to Linschoten 
NE wes were first dried in the sun and then the soaking was done. 
Um rest of. the process generally conforms to the wet leaf or Agra- 
Biana process. “The stalks are taken away and the leaves are set 
adrying in the sun, and that done, they are Se asoaking, for four or 
five days, in a stone-trough, containing about six or seven foot water, 
which is ever and anon stirred, till such time as the water bath suckt 
out colour and virtue of the herb. That done they let oui the water 
into another trough, where they suffer it to settle for one night. The 
next day, ell the water is taken away, and what is left in the bottom 
of the trough is strained through a coarse cloth and is set adrying 1n 


the sun. 


In 1646 the English factors at Surat tried an interesting experi» 

ment of manufacturing indigo themselves, evidently with hired labour. 

j They purchased a quantity of indigo leaf and employed an experienced 
| man to manufacture indigo. They sent a sample to the Company E 
| January 1647. But the cost was high, Rs. 25 a maund. So they en 
| not continue the scheme but waited for the Company's express orders . 
| Subsequently they seemed to have changed their mind and preferred to 
| continue the process, in order to ensure manufacture of pure indigo end 
|, avoid purchasing from the market which was flooded with heavily 
adulterated indigo at Ahmadabad for the past few years. As regards 
| the cost of production, we are told that “Tash, who had charge of the 
। business, was confident that the cost would not exceed 19 or 194 Rs. 
| . the maund.’ 
| 


4. Testing of Indigo isti 
| Pure indigo, it was pointed out by Finch, had four characteristics 
| or qualities: (i) ‘a pure grain’ (ii) ‘a violet colour’ (iii) ‘gloss in the 

Sun’ and (iv) dryness and lightness. 

The ~ The purity of the dye could be tested by iw0 BME of the dye could be tested by two processes as 


1, EF. 1646-50, pp. 77°78, 189. 
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described by Garcia de Orta (1563) and Finch (1609): (i) it would be 
so light that it may float or ‘swim’ on water ; 

(ii) on burning it would cast ‘a pure light, violet vapour anq 
leave a few ashes, and ‘no sand in the residue’. Mandelslo observes ; . 
‘The best indigo is almost of a violet colour, and hath somewhat of 
its smell, when burned’. 


5. Business Tricks. 
The dealers adopted certain business tricks. Adulteration could 


be made cither (i) by mixing the three crops together or (ii) by mixing | 


pure indigo with dirt or sand or earth, and by pouring oil to such 
adulterated dye to enable it to float in water. The first trick was 
referred to by Finch and Pelsaert, the latter also prescribing remedies 
to counteract it. Finch remarks: “Some deceitfully will take of 
the herb of all three crops and steep them altogether, hard to be discer- 
ned, very knavishly'. Pelsaert not only refers to the trick but also 
its counterpoise. The Katel was bought from the sellers at half price 
and powdered with sticks. It was mixed with jarhi and nauti and 
made into bales. This was to be watched when opening the sacks and 
in the pots. The man buying in sacks or bales must want powdered 
katel or inferior nauti. The man buying indigo must see that the top 
and the bottom were uniform ; for jarhi was put on the top over nauti. 
The top was dry and light and the bottom wet and heavy. One 
should always possibly open indigo in the sun to weigh, and distinguish 
the good and the bad and also to lessen the weight ,—indigo drying 
during (i) handling, and (ii) weighing in the sun. 


The second trick, viz., mixing the pure indigo with dirt and sand 
is referred to in the Letters received. According to Mandelslo 
the country people used to adulterate the best indigo by mixing 9 
certain earth of the same colour ; and as the goodness of the drug is 
discovered by its lightness, they have the cunning to put a little oil 
into it, to make it swim into the water.’ 


Adulteration was made not only by the producers but also by 
the English East India Company's factors, The Company issued orders 
Beans uepchiorders: Accordingly the Surat President Breton assured 


RRR E S a a = e या 
1. ETI (Pinch), Watt, op. cit, 
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i ‘We have also, according to your instructions, inhibited that ° 
‘ent custom of mixing sand with the Ahmadabad indigo ; so that 
E. will not find any amongst that now sent...cannot discover how it 
E. that sand was mixed with the Agra indigo: have given strict 


orders to prevent a recurrence. 


As regards the substitution of whole bales or chests of dirt for 
indigo, they are hoping to prevent any such abuse by weighing the 
bales or receipt at Rander and against at Swally, and by affixing the 


the Company's seal to each. 


6. Accidents 
Indigo was more liable to falla victim to accidents of seasons 


than other crops. 


(i) With scanty rains, the nauti seed used to wither e. g., Gujrat 
famine, drought in 1646. 


(ii) With excessive rains (e. 8५ September, 1621) and less sun- 
shine, the plants would decompose or be washed away. There was 
heavy rain in Biana, 1621, also 1640. 


(iii) Even after a successful nauti, bitter cold (in December, 
January and February) might destroy it. 


| (iv) Late rains (i. e„ with no fall in June or first half of July) 


would destroy the jarht crop. 


| (v) Locusts might completely destroy the crops (about June, 
July or August, as in Biana for three years, 1623-25). 


| These accidents destroyed the chances of rich merchants and 
| reduced them to poverty. The production in Biana region was reduced 
| from 4000 bales to a little more than 2000 bales (Pelsaert). 
1 


7. Centres of Production of Indigo 

Travernier says "Indigo comes from different localities of the 
Empire of the Great Moghul, and in these different localities it 1s of 
Various qualities, which increase or diminish its price". In fact during 
the Tae seventeenth century indigo Was Wideiy CO E century indigo was widely grown in India viZ., 


l. ETI (Finch), Pelsacrt, Lettere Received IV. 241, Mandelslo, EF. 1646-50 


pp. 76-78, 
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(A) The Ganga-Jamuna and imbal area—(i) Agra-Biana area 


(ii) The Ganga-Jamuna doab or Aligarh area, (iii) Mewat, (iv) Delhi, 
(v) Gwalior, (vi) Bihar, (vii) Bengal. 

(B) Rajputana—(i) Ajmer area. 

(C) Sind—Sehwan. 

(D) Western India—Gujrat: (i) Ahmadnagar—Sarkhej area, 
(ii) Cambay—Baroda and Broach area. 

(E) The Deccan—(i) Khandesh, (ii) Bijapur, (iii) Golkonda, 
(iv) The Coromondel coast, (v) Malabar coast. 

According to Habib (43) the three principal indigo tracts in 
Mughal Empire were (i) Biyana-Doab-Mewat, (ii) Sarkhej and 
(iii) Sehwan. 


- (A) The Gangetic Plain—(a) Agra-Biana area 

The most important centre was the neighbourhood of Agra 
including Biana. Reference to Agra as an indigo producing area has 
been made by Abul Fazl, Finch and Roe. Mundy says “The best and 
richer sort being commonly called by the name of Agra indigo”. The 
producing villages in this area could be grouped under five heads: 
(i) Biana or Bayana, Byana of Mundy Beniana of Tavernier, South- 
west of Agra with aradius of 20 miles. It was the main centre of 
production of indigo in Northern India. All authorities testify to the 
superior quality of Biana indigo. At Biana the ‘best indigo in all 
India is made and hereabouts nothing inferior” (Mundy). The Biana 
indigo was considered to be the “best exported from India to Europe”. 


About 1612 Jourdain found that there were three kinds of Indigo 
of Biana, "commonly, called Lahore”, (Lahori):—the best rated at 
36, second 30 and the third 28 rupees, the great man of 55 li allowing 
them 20% freight, custom and transport from Biana to Surat. Pelsaert 
(1620-26) found thatthe Biana indigo was purchased by the Dutch, | 
the Armenians and the Moghuls who exported it to Ispahan, whence it । 
was sent to Aleppo. (ii) Ghanowa or Chanowa of Pelsaert, Cannova 
of De Laet Connoway (Khanwa) of Mundy, 20 miles west of Bian& 
(Khanua), with a radius of 20 miles According to Finch: ‘“Cannowé 
is a small country town roundabout which is made very good Nill 


(nil, indigo) by the reason of the fatness of the soil and the brackish 
E ness of the* water", 
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(iii) Bassoumer of Pelsaert, Bashavor (Bisaur) of Mundy (Baseri, 
20 miles cast by south from Biana), 20 miles east of Biana, with a 
radius of 12 miles. ४: 

(iv) Hindaun of Palsaert, Hindowne of Mundy, indoo or Indoua 
of Tavernier (20 miles from Biana) with a radius of 12 miles, It js 
1130 mentioned in the ‘Ain I Akbar’. 

(v) Tera. (Toda Bhim, 35 miles west of Biana) with several 
villages. It produced 200 bales a year (c. 1625). 

(vi) Panchoona of Mundy or Patchiona of Pelsaert (Pichaouree 
of the Indian Atlas). 

(b The Ganga-Jamuna Doab or Aligarh area: Koil (Aligarh) 
or Gorsa or Corsa of Tavernier (Khurja, Bulandshahar dt). The annual 
output of Koil was 1000 bales. 


Most of the Koil produce was bought up by Armenian, Lahore 
and Kabuli merchants. It was good but not so well as Biana. Hence 
it was not purchased by the Dutch or the English. The Dutch 
restricted their purchases only to Biana. Pelsaert suggested thet 
Koil indigo should be given a trial.’ 


(c) Mewat, 60 miles from Agra, with many villages. It produced 
1000 bales or more, but it was inferior and sandy. The price of Mewat 
indigo (Rs. 20 a maund) was lower than at Biana (Rs. 30) because only 
one receptacle was used and not two as at Biana or Gorsa. 
Very little of Mewat indigo was exported, but it was distributed 
throughout N. India, where it was not produced.” 
| (d) Delhi. The indigo production in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi has been described in almost identical terms by Bernier and 
Thevenot. Bernier says: ‘The country in the neighbourhood es 
Delhi is extremely fertile. It produces corn, Sugar, anil or indigo 
besides other articles. According to ‘Thevenot ‘the ground about the 
Capital city is very fertile, growing, besides wheat and rice and sugar, 
“good Indigo, especially towards Chalimar (Shalimar) garden near 
village Haidarpur."* s 


। ne -9: 
| 1. Ain; Sarkar, II. 194, ETL 152-4; Pelsaert, 13-15; Bell's Tavernier T i 
| Mundy IL. 222; Foster, Jourdain, 217; De Lact, 1००५१ Do ae 
Purchas, ed. Maclehose, LV. 4t. 
Pelsaert, 15. G ] i 68. 
3. Bernier, 283; Sen, Indian Travels of Thezenot and emelli-Carzrt 0९९ 
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(©) Gwalior, 40 kos, distant from Agra on the road to Burhanpur 
produced ‘a bad and base sort of indigo, according to dyers. Its 
quality differed from that of Biana “whose substance, when extracted 
from the leaf, not being sufficiently conglutenous to be made into such 
gutters (cakes or balls), usual in Biana and other places, and continue 
the same firm when dry, but both crumble and suddenly break into 
small pieces, therefore, do the makers incorporate therewith rice 
water to make it hold together ; which is the reason it is so hard and 
flinty.”? 

(D Bihar: Sir J. N. Sarkar thinks that there is no information 
if it was grown in Bihar. But its production in Bihar is referred to by 
Mundy, who says that indigo was available at Patna though better 
quality of its was avaialble elsewhere : “for any other of this countries 
commodities, as raw silk, indigo, Gum lack (lakh, lac) saltpetre" we 
can have it much better and better cheap elsewhere.’ 

(pg Bengal: From Tavernier we know that indigo was grown 
in Bengal and largely exported therefrom. He tells us that the Bengal 
dye was carried to Masulipattam by the Dutch Co. and that the Bengal 
(also Gujrat) indigo cost 30% less than the Agra variety. This 
reference to Bengal indigo is indeed very remarkable. For William 
Hedges does not allude to Indigo production in his inspection reports 
in any of the districts of Hughli, Malda, Dacca, Balasore etc. (1681). 
We may reasonably, infer that indigo cultivation and manufacture 
(which later on became a very important industry) of Bengal did not 


exist about the end of the 17th century in the districts visited by 
Hedges.? 


(B) Rajputana—Ajmer region : 

A kind of ‘base indigo’ was cultivated at Lollsote (Lalsot) and 
Mozeabad (Mozabad) which was situated 7 cos. south of Sambhar in 
the Ajmer province. Peter Mundy tells us (5th March, 1632/3) that 
four to five hundred mds. of base indigo were produced annually 
at Mozabad. 


Again, in some of the villages on the Bayana-Merta route 
Salbancke found ‘store of course (coarse) indigo'.* 


1. EF. 1646-50, 122, 


3. Sarkar, Mundy, II. 151, 156, Habib, 42, 
3. Ball, II. 8-12, Watt, CPI. 


4 Mundy, 11. 235, 239, 240; Purchas III. 84, 88, 
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(0) Sind * 


Indigo of Sehwan in Sind is considered in many respects to be 
I 


better than eo 
factors seem to support this view : 

(i) “The ‘Scinda’ indigo sent in the Swan was judged to be 
better than that of Sarkhej, though not so good as the Biana variety.” 
(E.F 1627-31, p. 274). 

(ii) The indigo of the district round Sehwan was “preferred by 
these dyers before Ahmadabad, which they say looks well to the eye 
but in dying is not to be compared to the best of this here (Tutta) ... " 
(Tutta to Surat, 21 Feb., 1646, Ef. 1646-50, p. 29). _ 

But this seems to be an overestimate both as regards quality and 
quantity as the following details will show. In fact the story of 
tapping Sind as a source of supply of indigo was one of expectations 
unfulfilled rather than of solid achievement. 


The various places in Sind associated with the production of 


indigo were—Sehwan, Bubak, Sann; and in the upper regions— - 


Derbella, Ckandara and Behrallah : 


() Sehwan, 84 miles n.n. w. of Kotri, Seahwaun of English 
factory records. “The chiefest commodity there made and in the 
adjacent towns is indigo, in form like to that of Biana, yet nothing so 
good, because in the making they are accustomed to mingle sand with 
it, which not only makes it hard and heavy withal...". 


The English factors however expected that the indigo might be 
made “pure and good, as that of Biana, if the merchants there resident 
would condescend to allow them somewhat more upon the maund. 


(ii) Bubak, 9 miles west of Sehwan (Bubecke of factory records) - 
and (iii) Sann, about 30 miles south of Sehwan (perhaps Sann of © 


factory records) were also centres of manufacture of indigo which was 
transported for sale to Thattha. About its quality we learn : “Indigo, 


Not good in appearance, indifferentlie esteemed and is by the Tuttah — 
Merchants transported to Barsora (Basra) where it readily vends to — 
reat profit ; the quantity no doubt may be increased, if the quality | 


“annot be bettered,” 


The annual outturn was about 2000 mds, the weight bei 


8 


; that of Sarkhej (Habib). Two references of the English : 


PP neon — 
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it: “no city is by general report, of greater trade in the Indies than 
Tutta ... indigo coarse not so good as Biana". 

The reported annual outturn was not more than 1000 great mds, 
costing (‘new and wet’) Rs. 21 and 22 a md. (of 42 pice per seer) 
The charge of custom to the governor Rs. 4/- a md., to the town Re, 1| 
and freight to Thattah Rs. 1/2. 


Urged by the E.I. Company to increase the exports of indigo 
from Sind the Swally Marine factors endeavoured to procure larger 
quantities, They authorised Pauncefote to do this by a Commission 
dated Feb. 15, 1540. But “the excessive rains spoilt the crop and 
only smail parcels were obtainable at Rs. 70 per double md. of Surat 
(735 ib.). So they could only hope for a larger amount in 1641. 


In 1645 the Swally Marine factors arranged a detailed reconnai- 
ssance of tke possibilities of indigo supply in the "upper countries of 
Sehwan and the adjacent places" above Thattah. About four months’ 
effort on the part of Spiller, Nicholas Screvener and a broker ended in 
frustration. Not only were the expectations of any large supply in 
future belied, but only the trifling amount of 6 out of 200 fardels could 
be procured for that year. This was due to the misgovernment in the 


country and poverty of the people. We read of “the country and 
people being very beggarly” ; 


“The people are so exceedingly oppressed and kept so miserably 
poor that, not-withstanding the soil is fertile and proper and would 
produce large quantities of good indigoes, they have neither will nor 
means to manure and sow the ground,so that the small quantity the 
country produced not exceeding 400 mds. double ( which is scarcely 
sufficient for the expense of those parts) rendered the commodity very 
dear, far beyond Rs. 40/-, the price we had limited. Yet were there no 


other buyers than the Tuttha dyers, which paid Rs. 41}, besides 
Ks. 3 a md. other charges." 


As the indigo producing villages of Derbella and Ckandsr® 
(Sikandra) were near the site of the residence of the English factors 
it was decided, however, to continue the experiment next year (1646 
on the advice of Spiller who Suggested the stationing of a man 1 
"to encourage the people by impresting 800 or 1000 Rs. in small sums 
and thereby to procure more than 100 fardels at reasonable prices: 
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Here we get an interesting example of the English ७.1. ७, 

4 the role of a capitalist to the poor indigo cultivators of Sind. 

ing gh the experiment was ‘full’, it proved to be ‘fruitless’ (To 

ny Jan 3, 1646). Again, “The indigo procured from Sind has 

ed expectations either in goodness or in price; and is more- 

oo Spiller and his colleagues showed the perseverance of the 
spider in holding out “hopes of an improvement." 


play 
But thou 


In 1645 the competition of the local dyers in Sind, who gave 
libera] advances to the producers and refused nothing of available 
supply stood in the way of the success of the English in procuring 

indigo, But in 1646-47 the prospects looked better, because that com- 

petition was absent as the local dyers had unsold stocks, and the 

English efforts at encouraging manufacture were expected to lead to 

some recovery. The advances of money given by the English led the 

people to improve irrigation facilities and indigo cultivation, As soon - 
as the English factors came to Sunne on their way toKandiaro, “all the 
arbhaubs and indigo makers in that place came to welcome us, much 
desiring that we would leave a man there, for that they should have 
half so much again as last year ; which they said we could perceive by ` 
the addition of new wheels that they had set (upon) the river to bring 
up water to their grounds". The English encouraged them as much as 
possible and asked them to improve the quality of indigo.! 

(D) Western India : Gujrat 

Indigo production in Gujrat has been mentioned by a long line 
of foreign travellers during the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries. Atha- 
nasins Nikitin (1468), Garcia de orta (1563), Acosta (1578), Barrett 

(1584), Linschoten (1598), Francois Pyrard (1601-10), Finch (1608-11), 

Jourdain (1612), Terry (1622), Mandelslo (1638), Tavernier and Theve- 

not. Indigo has been called by them as (i) Anil of the Arabs and. 

Turks, or Annil or Will, (ii) the gali and nil or Gujrat 

` John Jourdain (1612) mentions that the three worst sorts of 

‘Indigo were found at Sarquess (Sarkhej, Baradora (Baroda) and Seroll 
(S&rod) on the south side of the Mahi estuary in Broach district. 

(1) at 14) Rs. the great man of Agra (55 li) allowing 10% for 

| (i) —12 { freight and charges. 

| (ij) — 8; EE 

l. ER. 1634-6, 129; 1637-41, 136-7, 274; 1646-50, 1213) 28.29, 33, 119. 
Withington in ETI, 218. 
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Tavernier has referred to the production of indigo in Gujrat— 
Sarkhej, Ahmedabad, Surat and Broach.! 
(i) Ahmadabad—Sarkhej area : 


According to Mandelslo (1638) the indigo of Ahmadabad, many. 
factured at village Chirchees (Sarkhej) by the Dry leaf process, was 
‘the best indigo in the world‘ and it was known as such. But evidently 
Mandelslo seemed to have been unacquainted with Biana indigo, 
acclaimed universally to have been the finest. 


Sarkhej, 6 or 7 miles north west Ahmadabad was the centre of 
the indigo industry in that area. Here the method of manufacture 
was different from that in Biana, only one vat being used in Sarkhej and 
not several as in Biana. The place gave its name to the indigo which 
was called Sarkhej indigo. Finch called it Cickell (i. e., Sarkhej) but 
he did not find it “so good as that of Biana. Tavernier mentions that 
flat indigo (i.e., indigo cakes) was made at Sarquess (Sarkhej) 
Thevenot found that all the indigo sold at Ahmadabad came from 
Sarkhej. 

During normal years, Sarkhej indigo was procurable in plenty. 
In November, 1622, it was offered at from Rs. 8-9 a md, but the 
English factors at Ahmadabad held out for even lower rates, By 
December, however, they bargained for 2500 mds. at Rs. 8-83 a md, 
for there was “plenty to be had." By January, 1623, they purchased 
7000 mds. of Sarkhej indigo and 1000 more at Ahmadabad. A large 
quantity of loose indigo was available at Sarkhej at Rs. 83-82 a md, 
(November. 1623). By December, 1623 Leachland at Ahmadabad 
agreed for nearly 1200 fardels of indigo and was “in treaty" for 2500 |, 
more, and expected samples from Sarkhej by end of January 1624 | 
He bargained for 1600 fardels more at Rs 423 a fardel, which was the 
lowest price obtained. While the English purchased indigo at 
Cambay, the Dutch could not get it even at Rs. 434 and they returned 
from Sarkhej (December 7. 1623) ‘without doing anything, the price 
having risen to Rs. 10 and 104 a md By January, 1628 the samples 

- of Sarkhej indigo were priced at Rs. 14-15 a md, and the rest at about 
a Rs. 75 a fardels of 4 mds. 7 seers together with some old indigo. BY 


January 31, 1628, indigo rose in price. That year the Sarkhej crop WAS 
estimated at 8000 mds 


x oS 


- 1. Watt, CPI, Jourdain, 217, 173, 1740; Balls Tavernier I. 54; Commissariat, | 
Mandelalo, 15. 
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| -khej indigo was exported by the English to England. It was 
E. Kuhestek or Kuhistak, a small port on the Persian Coast 
soo es 5. We of Ormuz. The Dutch also sent it to Holland.! 
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8150 " 
P^ E Cambaia, Khambayat, Kanbat (Cambay) as a 

» indigo production and manufacture has been mentioned by 
0... ters e. gẹ Athanasins Nikitin (1468) and Barrett (1584). 
several i (1598) found indigo as growing and being manufactured 
E Cambay, whence it was "carried throughout whole world", 
i 


being ‘a costly colour and much carried and trafficked into Portugal. 
cing “£ 


This is corroborated by Tavernier, who says: “In the parts 
adjacent to the city (Cambaya) they make indigo of the spun nature 
as that of Sarquess ; and it'was famous for traffick at the time when 
the Protuguese flourished in India"? 

(iii) Jambusar, a large village, 8 leagues or about 22 miles from 
Broach, on the road to Cambay, in Broach district, was HOSE a 
centre of indigo export. It was “famous for its great production of 
indigo, an industry which flourished here till the end of the 18th 
century." Jambusar indigo (12 churls, costing 1, 132, M and 103 P.\ 
was included among goods sent to the Red Sea (1619). ; But it was 
not found suitable for England not worth the freight and its purchase - 
was "against the Company's express orders." ? 


(४) Dholka was under the jurisdiction of Ahmadabad factory. 
It was a centre of indigo and @hutis. Of the investment for 1623 the 
first caravan consisting of 671 bales of indigo and piece goods started 
on January 21, 1623. The indigo weighed 4,784 mds. and a hoped 
to raise it to 8000. The price was considered to be reasonable, 

(v) Rander (Ranel in Portuguese) 2 miles above Surat on the 
other side of the river, seems to have been the warehouse or godown 
of the E, I. Co, where the indigo was stored in-five houses or godowns.” 


The tradition of indigo manufacture continued in बे Even 
as late as 1787 Hove gives full particulars of several plentations. 


l. Mandelslo, Finch (in ETI), 174; De Lact, 22.23; Pele टता P Pm 
1.72, 8028 Thevenot 16; Moreland Il. 109; EF. 1622-23, 23.1, 2 


| 
| 
| 
| 


2 232. i£ 
181, 328-9, 330-1, 331-2; 1624-29, 280, us E 

2. Watt, CPI; Balls Tavernier, 1. 69. Sen’s hcvenot, i $ : 
3. EF. 1618-21, 649, 291, 310; Commissariat, Mandelslo, 19. E 
4. EF. 1622-23, 172, 185, 187. = 


5. EF, 1622-23, 67, 66n. हि 
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(E) The Deccan - Khandesh 

A coarse, cheap species of the dye was produced in the western 
border of Khandesh. Brampour (Burhanpur) was reported by Thevenot 
to bear plenty of rice and indigo. : 


In the beginning of the 17th century, Jourdian found both 
Bijapur and Golkonda yielding indigo. About Golkonda he says 
“These ships of Dabhol yearly sally out with very rich commodities 
as indigo of Golkonda...”* 


(F) The Coromandel Coast : 


Golkonda used to produce indigo in the time of Tavernier, 


Sir J. N. Sarkar states that as no indigo was locally grown in 
Masulipattam, the cotton manufacturers of that region had to depend 
on Bengal exports of the dye. But we learn from Moreland that the 

Krishna delta was ‘well supplied with the principal dyes, and indigo 
) was grown in the villages near the sea ports on the East coast, and 
Petapoli itself was noted for the high quality of its Indian madder, or 
chay-root. Before the Dutch had access to Gujrat or Biana, stress 
was laid in 1613 on the importance of Masulipattam as a source of 
supply. 

There are several references to indigo of Masulipattam in English 
factory correspondence of early 17th century. Sir Thomas Roe even 
suggested the seizure of the Masulipattam indigo which was carried 
to the South with licences (Cartas) of the Portuguese so as to forestall | 
the Dutch. | 


The “indigo of this country” (Masulipattam) was exported to 
England by the English E. I. Company. The Dutch exported it not 
only to Holland but ‘continually’ i.e., frequently, to BANTANI In 1621 | 

the Dutch bought Coromandel indigo at 30 pagodas the 124 mds. 

(each md. being of 26 seers). The indigo of Masulipattam was good 

and cheaper than the ordinary Sarkhej indigo which has of late years 

improved in price, while that of Biana has fallen. Moreland bas 
calculated, on the basis of some Dutch records that the cargoes of 

; indigo from Masulipattam varied from 650 to 1000 cwt. not only during 
: : 1610-24 but also for many years. During the same period English 


l. Scn% Thevenot, 101; Balla Tavernier I. 1, 42, Jourdain, 198, 1995. 
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nandel indigo was very low. This low grade could be handled 
Coro 

Me uy owing to low land transport changes.! 

com 


Indigo was also an IP in Southern Coromandel 
(T. Ray Ch. Dutch in Cor.) 
(G) Malabar Coast: 

5 टया of indigo industry of the Malabar coast was 
given by Rheede (1678).? 


Comparative Quality : 

The best indigo exported from India to Europe came from the 
Biana area in Agra province, the second best from Sarkhej in Gujrat 
and the third from Golkonda, The true Biana indigo was the best 
of its kind, due to heavy soiled and brackish water which made indigo 
easily broken up. Sweet water made indigo hard and coarse. Biana 
indigo sold at 50% higher than any other variety. Terry observes : 
«the best sort (of indigo) comes from Biana” and “a coarser sort 1S 
made at Cirkeese (Sarkhej) not far from Amadamaz.” Tavernier 
also says that Hindoo and Baniana male round indigo plants, best of 
all indigoes and so it was double the price. 


English factory correspondence throws ample light on the 
comparative quality and availability of Agra-Biana and Ahmadabad- 
Sarkhej indigoes. It seems there was some sort of competition between 
these varieties—in spite of the difference in their price—on account of 
fluctuations in price due to various factors. ~ 


Indigo was the most important item among the articles of 
investment to be purchased from the Agra factory during 1621 (Surat 
Consultation March 1, 1621). We learn that ‘The whole of Hindustan 
(Agra-Biana region) produces scarcely 15,000 maunds (of indigo), of 
which Biana indigo forms only about third’ (Agra to Surat, Noy. 
12, 1633). 


| As the price was likely to fall at Agra, the Surat factors enquired 
! ‘from Ahmadabad (March 17, 1619) to whether it. 


i In 1620 the Surat factors, who expected (Feb. 18) toad 
| export 1000 or 1200 bales of indigo, found the Biana indigo to 
(Export 1000: or 1200) bales of indigo SRN 


— 


28. Sarkar, Vanden Broecke in Moreland, From Akbar to An a xs A 
App. B; EF. 1618-21, 3, 41, 44, 49, 116, 158, 208, 255; E. F. 1655-60, 103, 
T. Raychaudhuri, Jan Company in Coromande|. 

29. Watt, CPI, 
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cheap(er) for its sort than Sarkhej. In fact, notwithstanding its high 
price and the difficulties of transport over à long distance to Surat, the 
Biana indigo was much preferred to Sarkhej indigo. In 1624 the E, I. 
Company ordered that not more than $rds of the indigo shipped should 
of the latter kind. Thomas Kerridge, abroad the Jonas at Swally, 
3 wrote tothe Co. (Nov. 15, 1624): “The main leading of these ships 
will be Sarkhej indigo. Request the Company to reconsider their 
order that a third of all the indigo sent home should be that of Biana ; 
the latter is a third dearer than the Sarkhej indigo, while the difference 
of price in England is small." 
In 1629 (April) the Agra indigo was found to cost the E.I. 
Company ‘three times as much as the Sarkhej’. So the Surat factors 
intended to start a fresh investment at Ahmadabad but awaited 


instructions from England. 


The East India Co. reiterated the proportion of Biana and 
Sarkhej indigoes in their instruction to the President and Cauncil at 
Surat (March 9, 1630): “For indigo, both the Agra and Sarkhej sorts 
‘are but meane gheere.’ That bought at Ajmer was so reasonable in 
price that further purchases should be considered...(P. 4). Would be 
glad to have 2000 barrels (of 280 ७.) of Srkhej indigo, and 1000 of 
the Agra Sort. 


The Surat factors (at Swally Marine) wrote to the Co. (April 13, 
1630): “The last fleet carried home a greater quantity of Agra indigo 
than had been sent for many years ; this time they have not provided 
any, ‘our ingagements at interest exceeding our hopes of supplies’. 


The Biana indigo of 1633 proved to be very bad in England, 
though it had been procured at ‘excessive prices.’ The Dutch also had 
a similar experience as their Sarkhej indigo sold at 40 stivers the Biana 


3 ; only at 35. Hence the Company preferred Sarkhej to Biana indigo 
(1634). Commenting on this the Surat factors wrote: “Agra hath 

। proved like that curst cowe...which hath given a good scoop of milck | 

E and kickt it down with her heel.” (To Co. Dec. 29, 1634). | 

E - | 


For a time the dissolution of the Agra factory was seriously 
considered but the idea was soon given up as the following will show- 


T "If Ahmadabad be thought fit to be resettled, in expectation of 
- indigo or to accomplish any other investment, if Mr. Fremler were ae 
here we know not who would be fitting to undertake it. As for Agi™ | 
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pile the indigo is so dear bought and far fetched, especially when it is 
whi inno greater proportion, We cannot conceive how it should 
ह the expence ofa chargeable foctory." (Surat to Co. Dec. 29, 
a The excessive charge and expence attending the goods 
vided in Agra, together with the inconvenient transport hither to be 
jaden in season hath made us often times of opinion to dissolve that 
factory. Yea, itt hath almost as often been determined yet ever found 
(as now) new means obliging its continuance. You are requiring stil 
one third of that indicoe in proportion of the other of Surquez. We 
have againe resolved therefore its resettling by sending John Willough 
by and Crispin Blaghen thither to assist goes 


(9) Marketing and Procurement 


(a) Marketing : The question of marketing followed the cultivation 
and manufacture of indigo. The flourishing cultivators would 
naturally sell their produce in the market to those who would 
give them the highest price. But all were not in that happy 
position. Many had received advances from experienced and 
‘substantial Hindu or Moslem’ merchants some months before. Such 
debtor-cultivators were bound to sell to them and to none else. 
From his long experience in Agra Pelsaert tells us that the Hindu 
merchants could extract certain advantages from the peasants in 
buying, “through generous weighing to which they persuade (d) the 
peasants by wrangling and cajolery.” This was because “in 
those days indigo was so plentiful that the peasants were sometimes 
confounded and the middlemen might have to hold over perhaps 100 
bales for want of buyers.” Since however the crop was washed away 
in 1621, the whole of the produce is marketed promptly, and then 
there is little or no surplus”. 


(b) Procurement : Procurement was an important commercial 
question facing the prospective buyer. In the first place indigo could 
be procured directly from the producers in villages. 
Purchase from the producing villages and their neighbourhood jen 
the yield was plentiful (i.e, when the jarhi crop suffered no injury 
शाही एत त BO शि the nauti.) in which case “one en two 

l. Terry, in ETI, Pelsaert, Ball sn 1624, 1618-21, 85-6, 183-4, 235; 1624-29, XXXV, 
38, 326; 1630-33, 325, 19, 20, 34; 1634-36, 65, 18-19, 
2. Pelsaert, 16-17. 
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September” to Khanua or adjoining villages and to buy whatever is 
really good.’ The English factors at Agra also seemed to have 
followed the same procedure.! 

In 1619 they purchased indigo in the aldeas (villages) at Rs, 24 
and 25 a md. This in all probability, meant direet purchase from 
villagers.? 

In the second place, indigo could be procured indirectly from 
merchants with or without the help of brokers in the organised market 
Pelsaert held that in case of an expected shortage of indigo 
crop, it was not advisable to purchase from villages but ‘to remain 
quietly at Khanua and buy only from the merchants. He has 
mentioned two of the ‘rich and substantial merchants’ of Biana, viz., 
Mirza Sadiq and Ghazi Fazil “who sow most of the indigo and who 
in some seasons have sold to nobody but us (i.e., the Dutch). The 
price is settled at his house, usually a rupee per md. more than the 
rate at Ghanowa or in other villages, because the quality is superior, 
and when the price has been fixed, but not before, anyone can sell to 
anyone he chooses. This subservience, or respect, is shown to Mirza 
Sadiq, because he is the oldest (merchant) in Biyana’’.4 


The foreign companies had necessarily to depend on brokers and 
agents in making purchases for their investments in indigo. In 1623, 
the English factor at Ahmadabad, John Leachland and Gurdas 
inquired secretly for Indigo and came to know of the availability of 
3000 fardels at Ahmadabad and Cambay. The broker was 
described as a ‘subtle knave’, who demanded Rs. 50 per fardel (of 
4. mds. 7 seers) and also told them of the possibility of arrival of 
funds from varias to Ahmadabad. | 


Apart from the brokers, acting as middlemen or agents, there l 
seemed to have been another class of persons, referred to as ‘buyers 
in factory correspondence who seemed to have been technical experts 
of indigo. | 

Both the Dutch and the English E. I. Co, had their own ‘buyers 


fase बम oo their behalf. The bu to make purchases on their behalf. The buyers were not CE | | 


1. Pelsaert, 16. 
2. EF, 1618-21, 85-6. 

3. Pelsaert, 16, 17, EF. 1624-29, 246, 
4. EF, 1622-23, 328, 

5. Pelsaert 17, EF. 1646-50, 77. 
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They had to be careful, test the purity of the indigo, and 
E ue for it. Nevertheless, these precautions did not prove to be 
Some of the Agra indigo sent in 1644 was ‘‘so bad" that 
turned a sample. The buyer (named Turner) having 


youc 
f 00. l - P roo f . 


the Company re po 
tied, it was sent to Agra “for inquiry and asa warning to the present 
) 


buyer who have been earnestly cautioned to be careful in this respect." 
The Surat factors, however, pleaded that it was impossible for them to 
wee all that they buy, it being acquired in many several place, great 


distance.” 

Advance of money was made to the villagers and merchants ©. 8५ 
at Biana. But the most interesting case of advance seems to be that 
in Sind, as already noted earlier. 


Purchase of indigo by the contending buyers followed close 
on heels the cutting of the crop. The time of cutting being 
August and September, the principal season for sale was 
October and November. But it would have been much more 
alvantageous to the buyers to wait till ‘the fine of December or 
January' so that the dye might be dry and merchandable. However; 
owing to the competition of the merchants the English factors could 
not afford to wait till then, as delay would have exhausted the supply 
of good indigo (“if we should not buy with the first, it would be 
impossible to procure any good"). Hence the English factors had 
necessarily to make purchases early and they urged on the Company 
to send 'early advice of the Company's requirements. This early 
purchase was attended with one great disadvantage. At the time of 
purchase the indigo was ‘green’ i.e. fresh and not fully dried But at 
| the time of unloading in England after a long lapse of time, the indigo 
! dried up and considerably declined in weight. Hence the Company 
used to send frequent complaints of ‘the great want of weight’ to the 
factors in India. But the latter had to assure the Company that this 
was but natural and it applied not only to indigo sent to England but 
| also to Persia, Basra &c and the loss and disadvantage Was felt not 
only by the English but also by merchants of other nationalities. 

(c) Financing : Purchases of indigo could be made either in 
Cash or barter: 

(i) Cash: Sometimes cash was sent directly from England on 


Ships or funds were obtained by exchange of HEE OMIE or funds were obtained by exchange of rials into rupees. 


1, Pelsaert 15-17; EF. 1646-50, 253-4 


| 
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In 1618 John Browne at Ahmadabad tried to procure a good 


quality of indigo before the ships’ arrival. But the matter was delayed - 


as he had to await a supply of money from the fleet. “The exchange 
of your ryalls into rupees is of some consequence, partly for the loss 


of time 


in attending for their delivery and return of money in 


Ahmadabad when our business lies in Serquess (Sarkhej), then the 
disadvantage in their sale; whereof of either a word." (Ahmadabgg 
to Co. Feb. 10, 1618)! 


Funds were also provided for indigo investments by remittance 
of bills from the central factory as at Surat to subordinate factories 
like Agra or Ahmadabad (May 29, 1019). 


In 1619 the Agra factors invested their entire cash in indigo, 

Bills of exchange were closed by the Surat factors “to be rescribed" 

at Ahmadabad and sent tothe Agra factors.? As the Surat authorities 

required from Agra' a larger stock of indigo than usual', they enclosed 

(30 Sept. 1630) a bill of exchange for Rs, 25,000 drawn upon 

"Vimgee Kica (Bimgee Kuckaw, i.e, Bhimji Kaka) the Vakall, 

. Wakil or agent, of the famous Indian merchant Prince Vergee Vora 
(Virji Vora) described as 'ancient acquaintance of the Company', who 

also gave them a letter of credit for Rs. 25,000 for further supply by 

Agra upon all occasions. Communicating their desire for purchasing 

4000 or 5000 maunds, the Surat factors assured their colleagues at 

Agra of a regular supply of funds and of the quick dispatch of one 

or two factors for helping them. The Surat authorities acting on 
the advice of Ahmadabad factors decided (Oct. 11, 1630) that they 
would restrict the purchase of Sarkhej indigo to 500 baskets at not 
more than 16 rupees a md. This would necessitate increasing the 
quantity of indigo to be procured at Agra, the funds for which could 
best be furnished through Ahmadabad by bills of exchange. So they 
requested Ahmadabad to immediately remit 20,000 rupees or 30,000 if 
possible to Agra and further supplies of 40,000 or 50,000 every twelve 
days. The Surat factors wrote to Agra (Nov. 2,1630). “Refer to 
their last letter concerning the Provision of indigo. As regards funds 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4, 


in addition to the 50,000 already forwarded, the factois at Ahmadabad 
FT T PIP IRCIOIS Bt ee 


EF, 1618-21, 7.8, 
EF. 1618.21, 100, 84. 
EF, 1630-33, 56, 
EF. 1630.23, 61, 
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“eed them 20,000 rupees and the enclosed bills, payable by 
ave remitte A wal provide 30,000 more. Further remittance will 
917186९ या eight or ten days until the full amount has been 
be "n Urge a speedy investment in order that the goods may be 

ide टी 2. DO 
Bi pere before the rains 4 
0 


Sometimes the cash remittances of the E. I. Cusen proved 
te and they had to utilise the proceeds of some imported 
mr " | uicksilver and broadcloth or they had to make recourse 
ie : | b “The great quantities of quicksilver brought last year 
P ponpe. ly on the Company’s account but also by individuals, 
€ A ay the markets, so that it is not, worth above 3 or 33 
B. oue It is therefore, decided to send to Agra funds io 
ae k ment E, that place, thus obviating the need of borrowing 
EC _ there. (Surat Consultations, Feb. 19, 1632). In 
Fis the imperial monopoly in indigo, vitm the price ee 
indigo (Rs. 61 a md), the Company's cash remittances ee 
equate to purchase 543 bales of indigo. bey be d 2 as E: 
proceeds of other imported articles like quicksilver and broadc ie 
to charge Rs. 33,000 upon Surat by two bills of exchange ४ 
of 88%. 


The absorption of the entire funds of the Company at p 
ori 

joint Anglo-Dutch purchase of indigo compelled the ur br n 

(Feb 6, 1634) to stop the investment at Ahmadabad anc o P 


> a 4 
in the absence of remittance. 


(ii) Barter : In 1618 the Agra fcto um M n 
to Surat after procuring them by “barter in cloth of whic ie 
| overstock”. In January, 1623, the Ahmadabad s ae ae 
|; Surat that Dholks indigo might be purchased at bargain p Ri = 
| nor could be persuaded to take coral in part payment. $ ae ‘aaa 
| read: “Of the lead, part was trucked at Ahmadabad for r ह 
at Rs, 54 and 55 per fardel of 4 mds. seven 58815 : s res Me ki 
by Virji Vora at 7 mahmudis per md. in exchange OF PERE लक 
Èy Viri Voreat? mabmudis BE RM 


1. EF. 1630-33, 82. 
2, EF. 1630-33, 206. 
3. EF. 1634-36, 70. 
4. EF. 1634-36, 11. 
5. EF, 1618-21, 47. 
6, EF. 1622-23, 187. 
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mahmudis per md. *Hereof 1000 sowes or mds, 12000 will suffice this 
place yearly" (Surat to Co., April 27, 1629)’. 


9. Packing 
The question of packing indigo assumed considerable importance 
as a principal article of export. 
(i) The E. I. Company insisted on knowing the weight of each 
bale of indigo because the new indigo decreased much in weight, 
Agra and Ahmadabad factors were censured (1621) by the Company 
"for not sending home the particular weight of each bale of indigo,” 
AS a consequence the Company was assured that *'care will be taken at 
Ahmadabad in packing and receiving indigo”, and that twenty-eight 
fardels were sent home ‘of a new packing’ for trial. Details of this 
| new mode are, however, not given. The Ahmadabad factors felt 
| difficulties in packing the indigo and solicited instructions from Surat 
as to the mode of packing. They also found it difficult to comply with 
Company's directions to specify the exact weight of each bale 
(Oct. 1621).? 
(ti) The E. I. Company gave strict instructions that no dirt or 
stones be packed. Thomas Kerridge (abroad the Hart) assured the 
Company (April 10, 1621) that “they would be careful to see that no 
dirt or sotes be packed in the fardels." 


(iii) Care was also taken of the type of containers of indigo. 
(a) It was very natural for the Company to insist on strong baskets, 
because indigo was likely to be spoilt during transport either on land 
or on sea if it was not packed in strong baskets. We find in a letter 
Surat to the Company (Feb. 9 and 15, 161 9) : ‘The Ahmadabad {factors 
will be instructed to send the indigo in strong baskets’. (b) Indigo 
had to be embaled not only in strong baskets but also in square baskets, 
evidently for facilities of stowage on ships. Square baskets, were used 
by Sarkhej factors (Sept. 1621). Such instructions of the E. I. Co. 
must have been communicated by Surat to Ahmadabad but somewhat 
late, as we find the Ahmadabad factors writing to Surat (Nov. 13, 
1621): "They cannot now pack their round churls of indigo into 
square basket for want of time," It is interesting to read of smuggling 

l. EF. 1624-29, 334, 


2. EF. 1618.21, 301, 308, 314, 291, 
3, EF, 1618-21, 51, 
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per with indigo on the ships. The Surat factors informed the 
Company (Nov. 7, 1621) that they Huren *to shoot the pepper in 
hould among the round churls of indigo, which for hast (i.e., haste) 
cannot be packed into square baskets". In 1623 the Swally Marine 
factors requested Surat to make an early supply of pepper ‘to shute 
with the indigo’. Another diffculty was that the square baskets were 
not of uniform size. The Ahmadabad factors informed Surat (Oct. 6, 


of pe p 


1621) “The square baskets are not made all of one bigness’, and more- 
over, ‘all indigo flls not alike; therefore they cannot without more 
time and help comply with the Company's directions. They would be 
glad to know the Surat factors' opinions in this matter.! 


10. Factors influencing Price 

(A) Rainfall : Indigo, being an agricultural crop, depended for 
production on rainfall and any factor affecting rainfall affected its price 
as well. Thus heavy rains raised the price of indigo in 1621. The 
Agra factors expressed their apprehension to the Surat authorities 
(Aug. 22, Sept. 8, 1621) that ‘indigo will be dear". The rainfall of 
1621, being unusually heavy (‘unaccustomed’), unprecedented during - 
the last one hundred years, the major part of new indigo crop became 
drowned and damaged, though the old indigo became ‘much improved’. 
Similarly the Ahmadabad factors informed Surat (Aug. 10, 1622) : 
“Have been endeavouring to procure the goods required: but on 


account of ‘extreme rains’ we cannot look upon nill (indigo)’’.* 


On the other hand want of rains also caused the price to rise. 
The Surat factors wrote to the Co. (April 13, 1630) : “The want of 
rains these three passed years (1627-30) hath been also greater cause 
of its improving in price, half the quantity scarcely made of what’ 
usually in former times. This year giveth hopes of a greater 
| abundance ..." In 1648 indigo was reported to be ‘both dear and 
Poor’ at Agra owing to scanty rain. 


(8) Famine: The famous Gujrat famine 1630-2 adversely 
affected the indigo manufacture and trade. As early as October, 1630 
it was said to have caused ‘a great scarcity of indigo’. We learn from 
a letter of Dec. 9, 1632 : “... The town itself and all the country 


क नह e E 


र 


i} 
1] 
| 
i 


|. ERF. 1618-21, 278, 330, 324, 291; 1622-23, 330. 
2. BE, 1618-21, 260, 268; 1622-23, 123. 
3, EF. 1630-33, 20; 1646-50, 216, 
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adjoining in a manner unpeopled. So that the times here are 50 
miserable that never in the memory of man any the like famine ang 
mortality happened. This that was in a manner the garden of The 
world is now turned into a wilderness, having few or no man left to 
manure their ground nor to labour in any profession : ... Ahmadabad, 
that yielded 3,000 bales indigo yearly or more, now hardly yields 300; 
yet a plentiful year for its growth, out few men living to gather it, but 


lies rotting on the ground.” 


(C) Quality: The price of indigo, as of any other commodi ty, 
depended on quality. Thus Biana indigo, considered to be the best 
indigo, also commanded the highest price while Sarkhej indigo cost 
less. In 1625 the round indigo of Biana cost Rs. 28 to 32 a maund 
and the flat indigo of Sarkhej only about Rs. 12. So the Swally 
Marine factors ‘thought it best’ to buy the latter in preference to the 
former, because ‘their respective values in England do not at all 
correspond’. In 1627 while Ahmadabad indigo (old and new) ranged 
from Rs. 123 to 151, the Biana indigo cost from Rs. 35/- to 361 a md. 


Again, new indigo cost more than the old. In 1627 the Surat 
factors purchased 580 square fardels, the old at Rs. 1 2} to 13} 
(per maund) and the new from 13} to 153,  Tney explained to the 
Company : ‘the reason for the rise in price being that last years indigo 
is better made than any of late years has been’. 


(D) Manner of Procurement : Indigo purchased in the open 
market cost more than that for which money had been advanced to 
the Cultivators before. In 1627, 386 bales of Biana indigo were 
provided at Rs. 35 to 36} a md. “except a small parcel brought 


green in the villages ‘by money advanced beforehand’ costing 
only Rs. 241.5 


(E) Season: Purchases, if not made in right season, cost the 
From a letter of Surat to the Company (Jan. 4, 1628) 


we learn that the English purchased 402 round churls at Rs. 5! 
ihe gann (of 4 mds.) and waited ‘too long’ in an endeavour ‘to abate 
the price (as the Dutch were without money to purchase any) and were 


1. BF. 1630-33, 59; 178, 
2. EF. 1624.29, 63, 208, 
3, EF. 1624-29, 208, 
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{NDIG 


to pay Re- 1 a md. more ‘than they might have done before 
o p? 2 


compe lled 


ins’. p = 
E F Com petition among buyers: T rade competition naturally 
(F) ; 


ise the price. A very pointed reference to increased price 

a a lo-Dutch rivalry is found in a letter of Surat to the E.I. 

due to RP . "They have done their best to bring down the 

foe a s indigo, but this will never be effected while both 
D teh and English are competing for it”. | 

The price of Sarkhej indigo was expected to rise on the arrival 


f Dutch ships and so the English purchased more indigo at Rs. 10 
0 


the man’. 
In 1622 its price soared upona ‘rumour’ i.e., report that the 
English at Ahmadabad (Aug. 10, 1622) intended to buy indigo costing 


three or four lakhs of rupees’. 


The Dutch were reported (by English factors at Agra) to have 
been buying indigo ‘without fear or wit’ at Rs. 35|- for old and Rs. SS 
for new, which was considered by the latter to be “3 or 4 higher 


than necessary’. 


The Agra factors bought more than 400 bales of round indigo 
but on account of the famine and keen competition among the buyers 


(in regard of the often itterated drought and many greedy buyers’) 


the price rose to Rs. 38 a md. and even at that rate not much was 


available in 1630. As they did not expect more than 500 3 600 
fardels for export in 1631, they had to make a larger investment 
in Calicoest. 

which increased the demand of 
The unauthorised arrival of 
Baroda, at Ahmadabad 
igo “to the great hindrance 


duct was characterised as 
11, 1630). 


The activities of private traders, 
indigo, also caused its price to rise. 
Richard Boothby, the English Chief of 
and thence at Sarkhej raised the price of ind 
of the Company’s business”, and his con 
‘mutinous and contentious’ by President WY" त न contentious’ by President Wylde (to Co. Apri 


I E 


l. Ibid. 
2. Ibid. 
3. EF. 1618-21, 324. 
4. EF. 1622-23, 109. 
5. EF. 1624-29, 189. 
EF. 1630-33, 131. 
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When Signor Adam Verhoeve, the Dutch chief (at Ahmadabad) left 
Surat for Ahmadabad, the English President warned the local facto, 
(Mountney) to watch whether the Dutch intended to buy indigo, 
Thinking Booth by to have been deputed by the English for investment 
in indigo, the Dutch purchased a large quantity of it. Asa result 
the English also were forced to secure their needs at “the high prices 


then ruling." 


(G) Transport: After procurement and packing comes the 
question of transport of indigo. The cost of transport raised the price 


of indigo in the external market. 


So far as the English E.I.Co. were concerned, the main problem 
was to send, besides other goods, the indigo procured inland to Surat 
for export. Goods were carried in cafilas or Caravans, which were 
carefully guarded. The Ahmadabad-Surat Caravan with 450 bales 
of indigo was guarded by 55 peons. In 1632 Peter Mundy 
journeyed from Agra to Surat with a cafila (caravan) consisting of 
258 camels.and 109 carts with a convoy of 170 peons or soldiers, carry- 

` ing 1493 fardels of indigo and 12 of saltpetre and other goods.? 


Distance determined the cost of transport cr carriage :— 


(à Burhanpur-Surat : about 18 Mahmudis 


the great maund, 
or nearby half a penny per Ib. 


(b) Agra-Surat : 3} mahmudis per camel. 


(c) Ahmadabad and Cambay-Surat : 


16 M is the small 
maund, besides 1 ¢ Mahmudis the 


i 
£% custom on all goods ‘there passed over the water" 


Toland transport was sometimes affected by political conditions, 


2 ae disturbances etc. A letter of Kerridge to the Company 
ag 9 many petty rebellions in this country (10th April, 1621). 
cos M 3 Succession after Jahangir’s death affected the 
m Am o This 15 referred to in a letter from Agra to Surat 
Sate lias i d Nie Bast Ton November, 28. Nothing of import- 

ened since “all merchandizine "bei sta till) 
and who shall reign not yet FE 

Mr — — EF. 1630-33, 13, 


2. EF. 1622-23, 189; M 


undy II. 295, 
3, EP, 1618-21, 51. $ 2 
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ve Khurram). Here are daily divers reports and rumours spread 
1८८९ 


m Lahore but nothing certain.”* 


( 


abroad fro 


Biana indigo amounting to 200 fardels and costing about 
Rs. 3 8 md. lay ‘in readiness’ at Agra and could not be transported 
to Surat «until the country is more settled.’ (Jan., 1628)? 


Inland insecurity sometimes affected the fate of the caravans 
carrying indigo. In 1618 the Agra-Surat cafila (caravan) coming 
under John Young was waylaid in the area between Hindowa (Hindia) 
and Naderbray, at & place 22 days' Journey from Surat, situated in 
the jagir of ‘Shaw Narasans’ Shah Nawaz Khan (Jahangiri), son of 
Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan. The crime was. committed, as the: 
English believed, by some of his servants, under the pretext of realising 
rahdari of customary charge for guarding the road; which was not 
paid when demanded, The English lost 4 or 5 attendants and 14, 
churls (63 mds.) of Biana indigo costing Rs. 2205 (at Rs. 35 a md.) 
or Rs. 4, 961.8 (at 24 M. a rupee). The Surat factors suspected the 
Baluchi guards thereof of having ‘purloined some of the packages’. 
The Qazi (of Surat) was unwilling to listen to the evidence of the 
camelmen and refused to give them “certificates necessary to make a 
claim for restitution’. They expected that the value would be 
restored by the lord of the place of occurrence if the jagirdar 
did not object. It seems, however, that there was opposition and. no: 
recovery could be made for the 14 chests of indigo by April, 1621. 

| So they tried their best to get satisfaction and the Surat factors 
| decided at a consultation to procure 8 royal firman? 


(H) Administrative Interference in Indigo Trade: Moreland 
pointed out that production and sale of indigo furnished opportunities 
for administrative exploitation, From English factory correspondence 
welearn that the Emperor and many high officials of the Mughal 
government, including Governor of a province and his diwan, sometimes 
engaged in their private trade in indigo. They made heavy oF 
monopoly purchases and endeavoured to sell their own stocks to the 
English East India Company oF sometimes to force it on them 0 
interfered with the normal business activities in the market. Such 
Practices affected the price. 

1. EF. 1618-21, 250; 1624-29, 189. 


2. EF. 1624-29, 208. 
3. EF, 1618-21, pp. 59, 74, 81, 84, 102, 210, 250, 283, 308. _ 
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(i) Governor of Ahmadabad—In 1618 the Governor of Ahmadabaq 
demanded a sum of one lakh of rupees before granting permission to 
| start annual manufacture (according to a Dutch factor, quoted by 
| Moreland).! 
(ii) Governor of Broach: In September, 1621 the Broach facctors 
wanted instructions from Surat about Governor's indigo, because his 
shigdar was pressing them for an answer. 


They resisted the attempt to force the Governor’s indigo upon 
them. They were told that it was from Sarkhej but the Ahmadabad 
factors held it to be from Jambusar which was not suitable for 
England (To Surat, Oct. 6, 1621).3 

(iii) Governor of Dholka : The Governor of Dholka was engaged 
in indigo trade. The Ahmadabad factors, anxious:for purchases, went 
there but could not meet him. His servants did not know if he had 
an idea of selling his indigo to the English. So they had to tap the 
open market. 


When the English factors at Ahmadabad had weighted 600 mds. 

of Sarkhej indigo (1622), the Governor of Dholka came and tried to 

claim purveyance or prior right of selling his own goods before others. 

| He persuaded ‘Mohomett Tucke, the Princes Duan' ie, Mahmud 

| Taqi, the diwan of Ahmadabad i.e., of Prince Khurram, then Governor 

of Gujrat, to prohibit all the merchants of Sarkhej from carrying on 
any further sale or transport of even the sold quantities. (‘boeth to 
sell other or to waye that which formerly they had sould’). His object | 

was to compel the English to Purchase his own indigo. This led the 


nglish to suspend their activities for five or six days. But | 


the merchants 
of ; 
the place made a 'general complaint! 


ह ds Governor withdrew his ban and granted free | 
within about hoe आओ to finish the embaling of 4000 mds. | 
anxious that the ow क न Governor of Dholka was very 
unwilling to Rein should buy his indigo the latter were 
supply, e n nis terms, and as Surat did not desire an increased 
But he begged ie d not pursued. (Ahm. to Surat, Dec. 26, 1622). 
हाती n to refer to Surat (Jan 22, 1623). The Ahmadabad 
te Surat Jan, 26, 1623) th mended to Surat (Jan, 26, 1623) that the price of Dholka 


Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangzeb 
» EP. 1618-21, PP: 278, 278, 291, 300, 
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was reasonable and it would be a good bargain if the Governor 
V m coral in part payment.) : 

(iv) Prince Khurram, Governor of Gujrat and 

(v) Mahmud Tagi, Diwan of Ahmadabad, also carried on their 
At first it was learnt that the Diwan was 


woul 


own trade in indigo. 
anxious to sell his 1300 & 1400 churls of indigo on favourable terms. 


Subsequently the Ahmadabad factors reported to Surat (April 3, 1623) 
that “the indigo of Mahmud Taqi had been brought here and all 
dealers warned not to sell till its disposal, but that he had not spoken 
to them on the subject. They further enquired from Surat (April 5, 
1623) the decision of the President and Council of Surat regarding the 
indigo of Mabmud Taqi, as it might possibly be seized for the ‘king’s 
use’ and then it would take a long time before it became available for 
sale. But the Surat factors reminded (March 25, 1623) the Ahmadabad 
factors of “the Company's injunctions to buy the better quality only” 
| but suggested that the best way would be to buy loose indigo at 
Sarkhej, but as the time was short, they should take what had already 
been fardeled. However, they advised the latter not to buy more 
than 1000 small churls and conclude an agreement, if possible, 
with Mahmud Taqi to pay him at Surat. The Ahmadabad factors 
received the instructions from Surat on April 7, 1623, and at once 
opened negotiations with Mahmud Taqi. He was willing to sell 
his own indigo (371 bales) and promised to do the same with 
the rest which belonged to the Prince ‘when tymes are mote 
quiett?; but he required payment at Ahmadabad and not in Surat. 
Considering the price charged by the Diwan (Rs. 40 per bale) to be 
| “too dear" the Ahmadabad factors referred the matter to Surat for 
decision and asked for necessary remittances. Plenty of old indigo was ` 
available but the merchants were loath to sell “because of the prohibi- 
| tion.’ Ifthey bought any from the latter they would endeavour to 
| agree for payment at Surat, but at the prevailing rate of exchange 
| (Rs. 41 for 100 mahmudis paid there). By April 17, 1623, the 
| | Ahmadabad factors purchased the entire stock of Mahmud Taqi’s indigo 
% at Rs. 36 per bale. But payment had to be held up pending the 
| receipt of Rs. 15,000 from Surat. AS Mahmud Taqi pressed for 
clearance the Ahmadabad factors feared that they might have to 


———— 


1, EF. 1629-23, pp. 162, 172-3, 185, 187. 
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The payment was cleared by May 2, 1623, after the TeCeipt of 
the bill for Rs. 4,200 from Surat ; for the balance due stil] one of Re 
factors at Ahmadabad must remain as hostage pending a fe 
remittance. But this partial payment was not followed by lifting of 
the embargo. The indigo merchants were still prohibited from dealing 
and Md. Taqi would not permit the sale of any or dispose of i 


Prince’s at present.’ 


(vi) Saif Khan: President Rastell made a bargain with Saif 
Khan for his indigo at Cambay (1623). It was settled that Leachland, 
an Ahmadabad factor, would go there to receive it. The Baroda 
factors, advised by Leachland, saw the Khan and adjusted the matter 
satisfactorily. Saif Khan pressed for payment.? 


(vii) Mugarrab Khan, Governor of Agra; Muqarrab Khan, Gover- 
nor of Gujrat, was transferred first to Bihar a nd then to Agra. To 
satisfy the Emperor on his expected arrival there, the Governor wanted, 
the English factors at Agra to supply ‘toys and rarities’. After a great 
deal of effort the Agra factors procured goods worth Rs. 500. But he 
was never satisfied and imposed an embargo on the entire indigo by 
monopoly purchase, (embargues all the hearbe into his hands or under 
restraint). At the same time he declared that he would permit none 
except ie English to purchase it at their prices only if they furnished 
him, with “such things. as were not presents”. In other words if 
et Khan was pie sole or monopoly purchaser the English would 

à the pole buyer of indigo. The time for procurement and despatch. 
उ (हा ARSE but he would not be induced to lift the 
€ ह articles. The indigo bargained by the 
m i ide n x de could not be purchased even at the 
granted “Asaf Khan's e ii Es d या tha tae Gerd 
too in Ahmadabad if a epic ships and uad and, wl, 

, uld have sold on desired conditions.” 

(viii) Emperor Sha 
blished an imperial mo 
standstill. Its working 


—————— . 


ħjahan : Tn 1632.33 Emperor Shahjahan esta- 
nopoly of indigo, which brought business to & 
has been discussed by me separately.‘ 


1, EF 1622.23 » 
. » PP. 217, 218 211-12 
. : : 
2. EF. 1622-23, PP. 333, 347, Ec 
$. EF. 1618.1 9, p. 9. 
4, 
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(ix) : Sind: Cultivation of indigo suffered in Sind due to mis- 
1? . 


ment and oppression. This has been explained earlier.! 
rn 
gove 


p Inland tolls and Customs 


References to demand of inland tolls during internal transport 
d of customs at the time of export are very rare. But they must 
an र $ 
have a share in influencing the price. 


There were certain factors which at first लाक with the English 
E. I. Co. in preferring Sarkhej indigo to Biana IN notwithstanding 
fhe undisputed better quality of the latter. he first was the nie 
cost of Biana indigo, about three times that of Sarkhej indigo. ae 
second was the high cost of inland transport from Agra to Surat. The 
third was the price commanded in England. All these factor] are 
clearly brought out in a letter of Surat to the Company (April 27, 
1629). 


«Qf Biana indigo they have this year shipped 1,200 fardels 
which is a larger proportion than even was sent before. its high price 
(Rs. 36 and 37 per md.) and the cost of transport make it very dear, 

“Ate treble the cost of Sarkhej indigo, which is now much n 
e oci than formerly, and costs only E x ह i x - 
es the yield in E d is proportionate, they think 1: w 

Unless the yield in 9112181) ; ; 

well to confine themselves to the Sarkhej variety, which can be more 
dis 

easily brought down to the ships. 


11. Trade Competition and Distribution m 

(1) The Agencies : During thej period under EE Me 
highly prized and became an object of ie ae Among the 
merchants of different countries and MEE o e 
Europeans, there were the English, the Dutch an tng 


A Amon wer e ers 
ts , the e g ls न्प्स्च्ध and the B ind u B anians &c. 
B rsians an d M 0 5 hu 3 ( ) 


(A) The Europeans— (i) The English een | 

The E. I. Company's demand of Indian indigo did not P. 

suddenly but it was a matter of gradual T ae ee 
chi o , 

exports, indigo which formed phe qol ading Hope ee 


QE Sel VOCI घर ? FS 


1. See ante. sec. 9. 
2, EF. 16-24-29, 335. 
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maintained its importance throughout Ua period (1624-9 owl 
doubt to great demand for in मि > for dyeing Purposes (Foster), In 
fact two opposite tendencies were Biscerntble in contemporary English 
factory correspondence, the determining factors being | the relative 
preference for cotton goods or indigo, the question of Price and profit 
and the exigencies of the home market. 


(a) Oa the one hand the English factors in Indi 


a Wanted to 
export indigo from India. Substantial amounts of 


indigo Were des. | 
patched from Agra to Surat for export. The Surat factors also 


approved of such purchases and urged for more and expected (1620) to | 
export 1000 or 1200 bales of indigo annually. Indigo figured promi | 


७7 ak 


nently in the list of goods to be purchased at Agra and Ahmadabad 


: (Surat Cons, March 1, 1621). In 1630 the total cost of 2000 fardels | 
E of Ahmadabad indigo and 500 fardels of Agra indigo was expected to 
3 come up to £25,000.1 | | 
म ७) On the other hand, there was lessened demand for export | । 
i of Indigo. The E. I. Company preferred cotton goods to indigo and | 
accordingly instructed Surat to export less indigo, There are several | 


references to this in English factory records : 


( Agra noted (Dec. 1, 1618 


) the Company's decision *to have 
less indicoes and more calicoes’, 


(ii) Surat to Ahmadabad (Oct, 7, 1619): 
regarding indigo and desire 
— be noted. 


The Company's opinion 
for increase of all linen 


commodities should 


(iii) Surat to Masulipattam (Oct. 8, 1619) : 

ger linen investments and less indigo, 

(iv) Surat to Co, ( 
€nCreasse of 

. apprehend ..." 


The Company wish 
for lar, 


Nov. 3 and 5, 1619), “Your earnestness for BUS. 
linen Comodities and 


disesteeme of indigo we also 


(v) Surat to A 
of factors at Agra 
S quantity of indigo, 


Sra (Dec. 2. 1 620) 
» “for the Compa 
Carpets and Sam 
In April, 1622, R 


: There will not be much need 


ny have required but a small 
anas’? 


2 obert Young at Agra considered that the 
might well be dissolved, for ‘Agra yields nothing of itself, and 
- T Es 1621.29, XXXV, EF, 161 8-21 aa कया 


F. 16] Y + PP: 183-4, 235; EF. 1630-33, 20, 
F, 1618.21, Pp. 46, 126, 127, 137, 214, 25 ् 
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hief article of merchandise, is now too dear to give much 


However, this pessimistic view did not seem to haye carried. 
ch weight with Surat. It was decided (Surat Consultation, Sept. 


mu 5 ८ 
24, 1625) to order Hopkinson to provide 1200 churls (bales) of indigo 


immediately and to send Rs. 8000 to Agra for purchase of Biana - 
But as late as November, 1626 the Agra factors were found 


indigo. 
to Bo apparently neglected to carry out "the reiterated orders" for 
supply of indigo. In 1628 the prospect of indigo supply to England 
was reported by Surat to be slender, on account of high price of 
Ahmadabad indigo and risks of transport from Agra’. 
The prospects brightened up soon. President Wylde wrote to 
the E. I. Co. (April 13, 1630): “The last fleet carried home a 
greater quantity ०. Agra indigo than had been sent for many years. 
But the question of price seemed to have acted as a damper. We 
find Surat warning Ahmadabad : “Will insist no more on the provi-- 
sion of indigo unless it be had good and within the price mentioned" 
(Oct. 27, 1630), and again, “decline to sanction the purchase of indigo ? 
at its present prices. 
| — The E. I. Company's “Commission enjoining a large investment 
this year in both sorts of indigo" could not be complied with by Surat 
in 1630 because of want of rains in Gujrat. So Surat ordered twenty 
to thirty thousand additional pieces of white calico, “as the scarcity 
of Sarkhej indigo necessitated a reduction under that head”. Produc- 
tion fell by about 15-20 percent. As compared to the normal outturn 
of four or five thousand fardels, hardly two or three hundred were 
expected. In the consequential keen competition for this limited 
amount, the English were at a disadvantage, compared to other ह 
merchants. We read in a Surat letter (To Company, Dec. 31, 1630) : 


“And for that of the passed years growth the many buyers, as well 
aving furnished themselves with 


there is left but a poor 
ountry’s service, | 


Dutch as Persians, Armenians &c, h 
. the choicest ware at excessive high rates, 
remains of refuse stuff behind, enough only for this c 
and yet that not to be purchased under 18 rupees the e. ; or ES 
ther 1 : t ith, though at far less rates 
1. EF. 1622-23, 75. x: 
2. EF. 1624-29, pp. 94, 153, 214. 

3. EF. 1630-33, pp. 19, 74, 96, 
11 
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in respect of its bad condition. In lieu of Sarkhej, 


they will Send an 
increased quantity of Biana indigo’’?. j 


(ii) The Dutch were keen rivals of the English for Provision of 
indigo for their respective investments, in Gujrat and A 
especially each trying to steal a march Over the other, Standing 
orders were given by the respective Companies to their factors in India 
to have a ‘good store’ of indigo. We read in a letter of Swally Marine 
| to the Company (Feb. 14, 1525) : "However, in view of the Company's 
| peremptory order, they would have bought a good store (as the Dutch 

have done), but their stock of money has been so m 
Y the payment of their debts that they have judged it 
.. the small remainder in calicoes and other 80005”, 


In 1621 the Ahmadabad factors purchased more than 9000 mds, 


of indigo ordered as they were anxious ‘to prevent the prevention of 
out Dutch friends’ i.e., to forestall the Dutch’, 


Brà regions 


c= 


uch exhausted by 
advisable to invest 


<r 


It is interesting to read a letter from Ahm 
20,1621) as it throws light on Anglo-Dutch 
“The Dutch with all their goods h 
3 again to Sarkhej, where they be 
at about Rs, 9} or 91 


adabad to Surat (Dec. 
competition in Sarkhej : 
aving quited Cambaya are come) 
gin again to buy indigo new and old 
Per md. Ninety maunds they bought after 


ay and are now very busy in bespeaking square 


baskets after our fashion. They profess to haye but 1000 rupees more 
to bestow, but they have so often f 


give no credit to their words, 
> 1 they buy not much now the 


| A d$ Ais 


ailed of their promise as we dare 
and we are verily persuaded that though 


y intend a very speedy return hither again 


and if they have any means they are likely to Sweep the market clear 
before them except this factory be Supplied in.tyme, whereof you may 
please seriously to Consider,'4 


In January, 1623, the Dutch were 
. were there bargaining for 1000 more, 


their investments with 450 churls more.’ 
“डु. 


The English h 
Ahmadabad to Sura 


able to buy 500 churls and 
However, they had to close 


adno faith in the Dutch. A letter from 

t (Feb. 5, 1623) reads : Tf Malik Ambar’s 
~= QE 

l. EP. 1630.33, 124-5, 

2 EF. 1624-29, 63, 

3. EF, 1618.2), 329, 

4. Ibid, 348, 

EF, 1622.9. 


3, PP. 185, 187, 


| 
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performance with you depend on the friendship and qaul of the Dutch, 
then may We think the finishing of that business is assuredly doubtful, 
for so far as We may collect by conference with them they have no 
resolution to be at peace with any, if violence and thieviag may 
produce them profit. The Dutch indigo was stopped at the moment of 
departure because they had failed to pay ready money for it ; but 
after much wrangling and on their giving better security, it was 


allowed to proceed with the English caravan.” 


y In Gujrat the Dutch tried to procure indigo in different places. 
About December, 1623, they were at Nerriad (Nariad) and were 
endeavouring ‘to engage house room in ‘Durgesera’. This tended to 
raise the price. The English factors at Ahmadabad had to strike a 
bargain for 1600 fardels at Rs. 42% a fardel, this being the lowest 
price obtained. The Dutch failed to procure it even on Rs, 43}. 
They could do nothing except ‘to hire our (English) houses at Sarkhej 
out of their hands at Rs.8 a month. The English factors at 
Ahmadabad sarcastically noted that they left twenty fardels of bad 
indigo for the Dutch to purchase, and that 'the Dutch were likely to 
return as light as they came’, for they had been several times to 
Sarkhej without getting any supply of indigo and were at a loss what 
to do (Dec. 1623), the shipping season being January. Two English 


merchants went to Cambay and the rest were engaged in hiring of 


houses and repairing the warehouses. Hutchinson at Ahmadabad 


informed Surat (Dec. 19, 1623) that they prevented the Dutch from 
getting the English house at Sarkhej and “would do their best to 
disappoint them in other matters.” 

Notwithstanding this Anglo-Dutch rivalry we get some instances 
of Anglo-Dutch cooperation regarding indigo. 

The Dutch and English factors at Ahmadabad “agreed to make 
no further investment in indigo without the joint approbation of both”. 
The Dutch being desirous of buying some indigo it was agreed that 
500 or 600 churls would be bought in common, and equally divided 
(Surat Consultation, Nov. 28, 1625)? 


At the Sarkhej market (1630) he 
made by the ‘Moore merchants’ for Persia an 


avy purchases of indigo were 


1. Ibid, 190. 
2. Ibid, 331-34, 346. 
3. EF. 1624-29, 111. 


d the Banians for resale | 
OOR 
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to the English, the Dutch and the IG URS: The English factors 
refrained from buying it for some time. But when there was ʻa tisk 
of their not getting any at all’, they purchased 1000 fardels of ‘the | 
choice and principallest of the last years growth’. On Setting scent | 

: of this the Dutch purchased more than 2000 fardels anq even all | 

| available balance. So, when the English wanted to purchase 500 | 
fardels, there was nothing left except ‘400 and odd fardels of coarse | 
and base stuff of four years standing, which also the Portugals have 
“since bought’. After this no indigo was left in Ahmadabad? 


After several years’ drought, 1630 gave ‘hopes of a greater 
abundance. Fearing that the Dutch would pounce on the crop, the 
. English ordered 2000 fardels in Gujrat. 


But during 1627-28 both the English and the Dutch were eager 
to purchase the entire stock of 250 fardels of old indigo then available 
at Agra but both were handicapped by want of funds, the owners 
demanding ready money. The Dutch h 
fardels. Out of this they purchased 500 only and became heavily 
‘indebted. The Dutch were at an advantageous position compared | 
with the English on account of earlier arrival of Dutch ships (with | 


money). So the Agra factors begged from Surat (Jan 21, 1628) a | 


| 
‘speedy supply of money’ to repay their debts and also to purchase | 
a indigo and other goods,? 


ad been ordered to buy 1000 | 


It seems that the Sura 
i factors of Agra, viz, 
Dutch’, that they wer 
for indigo and buying 


2, 1628) and observed that ‘the earlier 

PS gave their factors the advantage, but still 
they paid dearly for what they procured’, The relations were as bitter 
that the Dutch were hot on speaking terms with the English. 


(iti) The Portuguese: T 


ह een he Portuguese trade in India had evidently 
eclined in the Seventeenth century even before the fall of Hughli 


(632). Jourdain Says in 1611: “Their lading which they carry from 
Cambaia is all sorts ज EE tot of cotton, much indig 


LM fine cloth of cotton, much indigo (which 15 
| o (which i 


2, EF, 1 624-29, 228, ! 
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prought from all places to 3s shipped there as is aforesaid), all kinds of 
drugs, which are bought in Cambay and many other places of India 
and sent hither against the time of the year. The country where the 
meaner sorte of indigo is made is near to Cambay etc." 


They purchased some base indigo, four year old, what remained 
after the English and the Dutch had bought better stuff. 


(B) The Asiatic merchants : 

Hence for all practical purposes the English and the Dutch were 
the principal European competitors for the Indian indigo, But far from 
monopolising the Indian market, they had to face keen competition : 
from Asiatic merchants, both non-lndian and Indian. The activities 
of the non-Indian Asiatic merchants,—the Armenians, the Persians, or 
the Moghuls had, of course, a pronounced effect on the market, as rightly 
pointed out by Moreland. They not only purchased indigo for Asiatic 
consumption (e.g. Persia) but also carried it to Eastern Europe, 
exporting it from Agra via Basra. But Moreland has omitted to 
mention the part played by the Hindu merchants, the Banians of. 


English factory records. 


(iv) The Armenians : The Armenian traders were very actively 
engaged in the indigo trade and proved to be keen competitors of the 
Dutch and the English. This is clear from the report of Pelsaert 
and the Englieh factory correspondence. Palsaert writes : “From 
repeated personal experience there, my opinion is that it is more profi- 
table for the Hon. Company that buyers should keep quiet, than that 
they should run about the country from one village to another. Good- 
ness knows, the Armenians do quite enough of that, running and racing © _ 
about like hungry folk, whose greedy eyes show that they are dissatis- 
fied with the meal provided, who take a taste of every dish (and) make 
the other guests hurry to secure their own portions, but directly they — 
bave tested each course, they are satisfied, and can hold as more. In 
the indigo market they have just like that, making as if they would : 
buy up the whole stock, raising prices, losing a little themselves, and 
Causing great injury to us and to other buyers who have to purchase 
large wee quantities:”®, oi Tor SAE MN 


1. Jourdain I, 173; EF. 1630-33, 20. : 
2, Pelsaert, 16, ks 
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(v) ‘Moore merchants: The vital role of the Muslim merchants 


and the Hindu Banians in the indigo market has been forcefully descri. 
bed in contemporary English factory correspondence. 


We learn from a letrer of Surat to the Company (Dec, 21 1628), 
“There is small likelihood of a fall in price, unless the A rmenian and 
Moor merchants forbear their buying for Persia, &c. where it is in much 
request." 


| 
| 


Similarly a Surat letter of April 13, 1630, tells us that any attempt 


to reduce the price of Sarkhej indigo was not likely to succeed “so long 


as the Moore merchants buy such large quantities for Persia as they have 


3) 


done of late years,..'' Many merchants coming from Persia on board 
the English ships, being debarred from purchasing finer goods of the 


Deccan on account of the wars raging there (e.g., Shahjahan’s Deccan 


4 wars), purchased ‘the whole of last year's crop’ (of Gujrat indigo), The | 
E price rose to Rs, 18 and 181 a md. So great was the competition of these | 
x Persian merchants that the English factors had little hope of securing | 


any large quantity of the new season's crop even, unless their influx | 
could be checked. Hence the Surat factors suggested to their colle- | 
T agues in Persia (Oct.6, 1630) that they should have "some discreet 


K | - preventions or restraint of passengers” on English ships returning from 
A Persia that year. The general nature of trade was that the Persians 
E and Ármenians— transported cotton goods from India on English ships | 
` y to Gumbroon. From there these were again dispersed and sold to — | 
» | . second set of merchants in Ispahan, Basra, Bagdad. The latter trans: 


M. ported them yet further for a third market 
s . places. The English factors at Su 
that at least a part, 
(thus expensive by land) 
chargeable Conveyance) just 
Which used to be transpo 
had already been transporte 


Ports’. Thus the S agr 
urat factors imi Asiatic 
competitions, 13 proposed to eliminate 


at Constantinople and other 
rat suggested to the Company 
if not the whole of this ‘great traffic 
‘should profitably be diverted by sea (less 
as ‘great quantities of indigo and calicoes’ 
tted by the above Asiatic traders overland, t 
d in the Company's ships to ‘those foreign j 


vi) Hi 
jee E merchants: The Surat letter of April 13, 1630; 
arena to, has equated the influence of the Hindu merchants 


h rigo. hs the price of indigo. But in 


1t Moore merc 
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latter exported it to Persia, the former used to 'engross' i.e., make P 
Je purchases of indigo for reselling it at & profit to the merch- 


Jarge-*c js s 

nts of the three European nations i.e. blackmarketeering : “Banians b. 
A : T es 
etc. engross it at first making to resell again unto us, the Dutch and 


Portugalls” ds 


(ii) Specialised demands ; 
At first the different merchants seemed to have certain prefer- 3 
| ences of their own for the indigo grown in different parts of India. But 
| this preference could not long be maintained. The first European 
| buyers and exporters knew of Indian indigo by two names, Sarkhej 
| (i.e, Gujrat and Ahmadabad indigo) and Lahori (i.e., Agra-Biana indigo, 
exported overland, the caravans being made up at Lahore, and hence 


called Lahori at Aleppo?. 


According to Pelsaert Biana indigo was closely bought up by the 
Dutch, the Armenians and the Moghuls who exported it to Ispahan 
and thence to Aleppo. But the Dutch bought Gujrat indigo also and 
further tried to tap other places like the Deccan (1645) and Chittogong ' 
(not successfully. The Asiatic merchants also purchased Gujrat 
indigo. He further says that the English were not good purchasers 
of the Biana indigo (i.e., in the 1620's), —due to bad luck, adversity, 
mismanagement and deterioration of the commercial position,—and 
that if they did, the price would rise. But this view of Pelsaert is not s 
wholly true, References to purchases of Biana indigo by the English - j y 
have been given by the early English travellers and also in the English | E 
factory records. Jambusar indigo was not considered suitable for L 
England (Ahmadabad to Surat, Oct. 6, 1621). 


(iii) Countries where Indian indigo was exported. | 
indigo was carried to Europe by the i 


al (a) Europe: Indian : 
Moreland tells us that much © 


5 English, the Dutch and the Portuguess. 
5 of what was sent by the English to London was reexported to Eur 
Wi especially Eastern Europe. The Dutch carried it to Araste 
: | and thence to Mediterranean regions. The Portuguese imp 
i indigo to का foriuse in West i a for use in West Mediterranean area but it 

1. EF. 1630-33, 20. 


2. Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangzeb, — 
3, Foster, Early Travels in India, 92, 155, 191, 227 
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HEEL bye WR 


ferior to Aleppo indigo which determined the price and quality 
London market.’ 


(b): Asia: 
(i) Zo the Levant: Indian indigo was carried to the Levant from 


Agra by overland route, and also from Gujrat both by sea anq land, 
This came to complete in the Mediterranean markets with indigo 


in the 


E carried from Surat, London and Amsterdam.? 
| (it) To Persia, Basra and the Red Sea: Persia was a principal 
importer of indigo from India. It was carried there by Armenian and 
‘Moor’ merchants (i.e. Moghuls or Persians), both by land and sea 
(on English and Dutch ships), and also by the English factors by sea. 
For the Agra indigo the overland route followed the usual Agra- 
r Multan-Chotiali-Pishin-Kandahar-Herat-Meshhed route. For the sea- 
route the Armenian and Moghuls used the ships of the Dutch and the 
English to Combroon (Bandar Abbas). In 1628 not less than 1500 
bales of Gujrat indigo were laden by them for Persia on these ships. 
The English factors at *Kuhestek' (Kuhistak 


Persian coast, about 40 miles 8.8. of Ormus) 


informed the Surat 
Toa factors (Jan. 24, 1622) that though Biana indigo was “most in favour”, 
3 and sold at 560-600 shahi 


E 8 the Sarkhej indigo also sold at 480 shahis 
: the ‘kella’ Kulah, a man’s load’ of seven ‘mauns shah’. 


i. During the Gujrat famine of 1630-32, Acari of handicraftsmen 


_ . affected the indigo trade, The factors in Persia were, therefore, 
ca requested by Surat to apply their utmost diligence in procuring (Persian) 
a E न silk against 1633, as that 


a and Agra indigo were “the only com- 

= modities available for relading one of the two ships (Surat to Persia. 
Jan. 23, 1632- Ef 1630-33, 195). 

E All commodities suitable fo 

by Surat (Dec. 6, 16 


dom 32) to confine their purchases only to as much 
११९1६० as could readily be procured at “easy rates", Ahmadabad 
* e ह E to buy two or three hundred bales of indigo for Persia. 
D explaining matters to the Company Surat wrote (Jan. 4, 1633) : 


^. m oT C ड . . i 
nc M of Indian commodities prevents them from supplying 
ml 85 they would, Most of the coarse goods sent thither last 

7 lie unsold. Inten 


Eu TRISH the fac 
1. Moreland, 0p. cit, 
2. Ibid, 98, 58, 


, a small port on. 


r Persia being dear it was decided - 


d, however, to furnish the factors with 200 bales 
tors with 200 bales 


j 
] 
| 
| 
H 
I 
| 
| 
| 
4 


रवव 
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[ indigo some fine goods, to help away 280 cloths resent them. 
0 1 d 


h cloths were consigned hither, but the Governor refused to buy 
These 


zx 33 
ir coarseness. 
account of the 
them On * 


It appears that the internal conditions in Persia were not quite 
favourable for normal business transactions. We learn from 8 letter 
from Gombroon to Surat (March 15, 1633) : “That Surat has been 
unable to supply them with goods to the extent ordered by the Co. does 
not matter in the present state of the market, ‘for tis a badd with us for 
selling as tis with you for buying’. For their indigo they are offered 
75 ‘Jarrees’ the Surat maund”’,* 


(iii) Zo Central Asia : Finch says that Koil indigo was “spent 
in India or transported for Samarkand, Cascet (Kashgar) and those 
parts; none passing into Christendom, except mixed with that of 
Biana’’.? 


(iv) To South Hast Asia: A very interesting proposal to revive 
trade with Bantam was made in the letter of Surat to the Company 
(Dec, 21, 1628) : should the Company determine to revive the rede) 
(with Bantam) it would be advisable, instead of sending rials thither 
direct, to forward them, in the first instance, to Surat, where they 
might be invested in goods that would produce 100 per cent profit or 
more at Bantam. A ship should also be dispeeded direct to Masuli- 
pattam (as is done by the Dutch) to purchase goods and then go on to 
Bantam ; ‘for uppon theise two factories will and must Your sotherne 
trade be grounded, if ever you mean to reap profit thereby’. Another 
convenience would be that letters could be sent overland from 
Masulipattam to Surat, giving early intelligence of the Companys 
plans. ‘This the Dutch had this yere, and had prevented us of aae 
Ahmadabad indigo, had we not gathered by circumstances from their 
own discourse of their intents ... We gave presents order to क 
servants in Ahmadabad to go through for the whole parcel of old indigo 


. X T r 
ofthe last year's growth, which we were ascertained to be extraordinary 


s is li inferior 
Sood and in opinion of some of our people and brokers 15 ue 
०. ` e E 
1. EF. 1624.29, 807; EF. 1622-23, 23; EF. 1630:33, 195, 248, ay 


2. Foster, Early Travels in India, 119. 
3. EF. 1624-29. 


12 
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(C) Africa : 

A very interesting reference to export of Indian indi 
in Africa by merchants of Sind is found in English factory records... 
“The merchants of Tutta (ie. Thattha in Sind) that constantly a 
to Congo and Bussara (Basra) do (and that necessarily) provide Nes 
selves of indigo and sugar from Agta......" (Surat Cadet 
Aug. 22, 1635)! 


(iv) Decline of Indigo trade— About 1646-47 the demand for 
Indigo in Europe lessened and the price it commanded tended to fal] 
in England, the rates being described as ‘despicable’, This led the 
E.I. Company to reduce its demand and send instructions to India 
accordingly. So India’s indigo trade also tended to decline. The 
primary cause of this was not reduction in European demand but the 
competition of the indigo of America and the West Indies and the 


80 to Con go 


ations, 


. manufacture of large quantities of indigo in the Barbados and other 


places. This proved to be cheaper, because it had double advantage 
of manufacture and distance. Hence large stocks remained unsold 


in England? 


It appears that this decline of indigo trade was not only due to 
competition of West Indian indigo but also to the heavy adulteration 
of the Indian indigo exported by the Company and the high prices 
of Indian indigo due to unfavourable seasons. These matters loom 
large in the factory correspondence of the period along with this 
Subject of lessened demand, and it may be inferred that they also 
contributed to the decline at least for some time. President Breton 
informed the Adventurers in the Fourth Joint Stock. (Jan. 31, 
1649): “The high price of indigo has induced them to keep the 
supply low, both this Year and last; though that will probably 
Prove an advantage, Considering the despicable prices ruling in England. 
Trust that there will improve as they ‘wholly depend upon the 
goodness of the Commodity’ and the 
consignment (as well as that sent in 


1 th i itt a roba- 
tion of the Company.3 € Hagle) will merit the app 
In January 1648 im 
end. ian indi ‘mean 
esteeme’ and the rates 649 Indian indigo was still in 'r 


were Da 2808 at home, Ine at home. In compliance with 
1. EP. 163436, 130; EM 


?, EF, 1646-50, 16, 17 
2, 


$ EP, 1646.50, 24 3, 253; Moreland, of, cit, 


y are confident that the present - 


entente e 
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m Company's wishes the provision had to be reduced accordingly ; - 
only 200 bales of Agra-Biana (Rs. 40 a md.), 200 bales of Ahamdabad 
and 50 bales of Sind indigo were shipped and this amount was the 
maximum target fixed for the future. For 1650 only 200 balesof - 
Agra indigo were ordered. By 1650 the price of indigo fell further in 
England— "declined more than 1/3rd of its former price in England" ; 
the price prevailing in the Agra-Biyana area in 1649 was Rs. 40-46 a 
md, even though the quality of indigo was poor ; so though the Surat 
authorities procured 246 bales of Agra indigo they sent only 100 in the 
Bagle and 100 bales out of 200 bales af Ahmadabad. The Dutch 
consignments also grew smaller.’ 


There was similar decline in demand of Indian indigo in Persia, 
Basra and Mocha a few years before 1647. This naturally reduced 
supply to those parts and both the English and the Dutch came to be 
hard hit. Realising the prejudicial nature of their past competitive 
practices they ‘contracted to buy together and share equally’ in the 
Agra-Biana indigo. This Anglo-Dutch joint purchase caused a sharp 
fall in price. And hit the producers so hard that they discontinued _ 
manufacture (“which so improverished the proprietors, that they were 
much disanimated in the making that specie”), This hit the Dutch so 
adversely that they gave up the agreement of joint purchase and begun 
separate purchases in 1645, This, in turn, had the effect of immediately 
raising the prices. In 1646-47, however, the English and the Dutch 
resumed the joint purchase system. But this time the price rose instead 
of falling. This was because the demand of indigo in Persia and Basra 
tevived with the result that there was keen competition among buyers.” 


To make up for the loss involved in the decline of indigo in which 
the Company had invested a lot, the Swally Marine factors suggested 
to the Co, (Jan. 3, 1648) an alternative, viZ., trade in Persian silk? 


The demand for Indian indigo, however, revived in 1650. The 
Company informed the Surat President (13th February, 1650) that they 
had “disposed of all the indigo and would be glad to recie a09 bale 
of Lahore and 200 of Sarkhej" indigo. Supplies were, again, discour- 


` 2 4 
Sed in 1651, and the quantity required was vety small in 1660. 
er eee C te eo 


109. EF, 1646-50, 181, 186, 189, 276. 
110. EF. 1646.50, 76, 77. 

111, EF, 1646-50, 179. E 
112, EF, 1646.50, 297-298. i Ea 
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GAUTAMIPUTRA SATAKARNI 
BY 


DR. SUDHAKAR CHATTOPADHYAYA 


In studying the history of Gautamiputra Satakarni’s reign we 
are faced with two problems not yet solved sat isfactorily ; 
É (६) What was the cradle of Gautamiputra's power wherefrom he 
x attacked the Ksaharatas and restored the glory of the 
3 , Satavahana dynasty ? 
af (b) What was the extent of his empire at its height ? 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 


With the conquest of the Ksaharatas by Gautamiputra we enter 
L into 8 new chapter in the history of the Maharashtra country. His 
ES Nasik inscription of the year 18 is issued from Vaijayanti = Banabasi 
to his amatya Visnupalita directing him that the land in the 
= . village of Apara-Khadiya which was till then (ajakalakiyam) being 
B. enjoyed by Usavadata, the son-in-law of Nahapana, should now be 
E : bestowed over to the monks living in the Triragmi hill. A large 
number of Nahapana's coins restruck by Gautamiputra as found in the 
Jogalthembi hoard prove conclusively that Gautamiputra completely | 
uprooted Nahapana's rule in the Maharashtra region. 'The hoard has | 
Supplied us with 13,250 coins, of which 9270. have been restruck by | 
Gautamiputra, It has been urged by some scholars that the Sata- 
vahana king did not fight directly with Nahapana, that Nahapana was 
already dead and that Gautamiputra snatched away the Maharashtra 
region from some successor of the Scythian king. In support of this 
the Nasik inscription referred to | 
a but of his son-in-law Usavadata. M 
that in the Jogalthembi hoard there] — $ | 
ther than Nahapana, This proves that | | d 
ly Conquered by the Satavahana monarch. As 
ure evidence of the Nasik record, we should note that it is nos $ 
* M of war achievements, It throws light on Gautamiputra 5 
n ments only indirectly, The field in question that was the 


— 


theory it has been asserted that in 
above there is no mention of Nahapan 
- It should be noted, however, 
not à single coin of any king o 
 Nehapüna was direct 
RES 


P» mo 


rcar, Select Ins, p 


P: 1912 ; Ep, Ind., viii, p. 71, No. 4 
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m of gift had been under the ownership of Usavadata and his 


me i3 therefore mentioned in the transfer deed. 
na 


In the Nasik inscription of Gotami Balasiri, which is ‘a funeral 
| ovation of a lamenting mother' her son Gautamiputra Satakarni is 
} gescribed as the king of Asika (Assikas in the valley of the Godavari), 
Asaka (Asmaka on the Godavari), Mulaka (the district round Paithan), 
Suratha (Kathiawad), Kukura (in western or central Madhya Pradesh 
possibly near the western Vindhyas), Aparānta (north Konkan), Anupa 
(district round Mahismati, on the Narmada), Vidarbha (Berar) and 
Akaravanti (e. f w. Malwa). All these formed the dominion of the 
Sakas-Ksatrapas, and thus we may conclude that these were conquered 
by Gautamiputra after his victory over Nahapana. Evidently, this 
achievement is again hinted at in 11. 5.6 of the record where Gautami- 
putra is described as the destroyer of the Sakas, Yavanas and the 
Pallavas and the uprooter of the dynasty of the Ksaharatas. The 
description shows further that in the dominion of the Ksaharatas, the 
Greeks and the Parthians had also settled down and they served in 

the Scythian army. Some of them may also have settled in the - 
| territory as traders, for, the Ksaharata kingdom played an important 
| part in the Indo-Western trade of the age with Barygaza as the port 
| par excellence, as shown by the account of the Periplus. The contami- 
| nation with these foreigners surely disturbed the vargdsramadharma and 
| brought a disorder in the caste organisation. Gautamiputra cham- 
| pioned the cause of Indian ideal and we are informed that he “stopped 

| the contamination of the four vargas.” (1. 6) 


So far we stand on somewhat surer ground, But then the 
epigraph furnishes us with description the exact significance of which 
has caused much speculation. Gautamiputra is described as the lord 
of the Vindhya, Rkgavat, Pariyatra (all denoting different portions of $ 
the present Vindhya range), Sahya (W. Ghats) Krsnagiri (Kanhagiri), 
Maca, Stritana, Malaya (southern portion of the W. Ghats), Mahendra 


(he E, Ghats specially between the Mahanadi and the Godavari), 


Setagiri and Cakora (S. portion of the E. Ghats). This account ison | 3 


Par with other description in 1. 3 that “his chargers drank the water of : 
í 


the three oceans." 


1, Dubreuil, AHD, p. 39. 
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Two different interpretations have been put on the aboye accoun | 
Ws 


(a) A group of scholars holds that the above description js sim 
a conventional one. Gautamiputra’s empire was not 


ply 
= sane TE Cer- 
taintly so extensive as the description indicates and his Swa 


did not extend over the Andhrade$a where the earliest 


E available Satavahana record belongs to the time of his son | 

: a : Pulumayi. | 
» (b) Dr. Rama Rao holds, on the other hand, that “the Conven- | 

E tional way is to describe & digvijayin as catus-samudradhi- | 
2 à pati and not as tri-samudra-toya-pita-vahana. The mention | 
E- of three Samudras seems to have a purpose and a meaning... — 
ke The Nasik inscription shows beyond doubt that the entire | 
a Dakkan eastern as well as western, was under the rule of | 
f E. this monarch’. | 
हे 2a 


In discussing the above theories, we should keep in mind the 
following facts : 


> 


(i) that the earliest Satavahana record available from the 
Andhrade$a belongs no doubt to the time of Pulumayi, but | | 


he is nowhere described as a conqueror or as having exten- |] 
ded the boundaries of his kingdom. 


(ii) that if, on the other hand, we take the whole account in its 
- literal sense, then we have to assume that Gautamiputra's 
lordship extended over the Cola and the Pandya countries, 
of which we haye no evidence at all, in J 


Bronk ; : A | 
i rom the above discussions it appears that Gautamiputra’s 
mother has stated in detail h 


the countries that were 5 m odis victory -over the. Kgaheratns E 
2 ‘intruders, She was nat हो ty byah SRO from the (Ls i 
ver the Andhradega, is Taree, very proud of this fact while his m t 
d क E my alluded to in the so-called conventional 
: autamiputra’s त्य etc. M. Rama Rao maintains x 
tal region is proved ae pits the Andhra-dega including the e i 
piai d from the coast i E ज्य न्य Sp Gaumipute to 
en ME al Andhra districts in association with the coins 
ri 1 ४५ and other later Satavahana rulers, There ater 


erabad : i, 
rabad Museum, hundreds of coins of this Satakart - 


ngs of the Indian History Congress, 1953, p. 37 
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| 

| obtained from the excavations at Kondapuram in association with the 
| coins of Pulumayi and others: Several hundreds of round and square 
copper coins of this king are included in the collection from Pedaban- 
kuru and the entire collection includes the coins of other later ata- 
pahana rulers as well. These coins and the evidence of the Nasik 
inscription, mentioned above, corroborate my view that Gautamiputra 
Satakarnt’s dominions included both Telengana and coastal Andhra- 


(4:11 1 


desa « 

The mere find of a few coins from a particular place does not 
necessarily prove that their issue held sway over the region, for coins 
may be carried from one place to another, but in this particular 
instance when these discoveries are studied in the background of the 
epigraphic accounts, they certainly carry some meaning. The combi- 
ned evidences prove that Gautamiputra’s sway extended over the 
Andhradeía including the coastal region. The conquest might have 
been achieved in the closing years of his reign, which accounts for the 
absence of any epigraph of his time hailing from the region. 


On the basis of the above evidences we now proceed to deal with 


the problem with which we started : 


| (1) As Maharashtra and Andhradega had been conquered by 
| Gautamīputra, the cradle of his power must have been 
| outside these states. There is no evidence that Andhradesa 
| formed a part of the Satavahana empire before his time. 


| 

| 

|| 
Some scholars maintain that Hala conquered the country ; 
but the evidence of Lzlavati, on which the theory is based, 
is extremely doubtful? M. Rama Rao's contention that 


Satakarni I had under him the Andhradesa is difficult to 
accept. Nasik inscription No. 4 speaks of the Vejayanta 
1, M. Rama Rao, Satavahana Coins in the Andhra Pradesh Govt. Museum, 1961. 


pp. 25-6. = 
2. K. Gopalachari thinks that ‘the substratum of history in all this legendary 


| matter would seem to be certain military campaigns undertaken in Eastern 
Decean, a part of which had probably already come under Satavahana 
Sway; but some scholars doubt even this (Comprehensive History e K.A. 
Nilakanta Sastri, p. 306). Such legends can no better ue utilised for 
writing a sober history than the Mudraraksasa for the reign of Candra 
Gupta Maurya, Some scholars even doubt the existence of Hala asa 


Satav&hana monarch. 
3, M. Rama Rao, l i.e. pp, 23 f; cf. JIH, xli, P ek 


nooman TE 
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army and hence Vaijayanti, the capital of the Kone i 
country, must have been the base of his operations against 
the Ksaharátas.! 

(2) If thus Maharashtra, Andhra and Kuntala had been under 
him, we can at once take him as the lords of Mahendra, 
Sahya, Kanhagiri (Kanheri) and portions at least of Maca, 
Siritana and Malaya (southern portion of W. Ghats,) After 
his conquests of the Ksaharata dominion, naturally he could 


e claim lordship over Vijha, Achhavata (Rksavat) and Paricata, — 
E i It is difficult to determine the location of Setagiri and 
र t Cakora, K. Gopalachari maintains that ‘the mention of 
Tes Chakora and Mahendra proves the inclusion of Kalinga and 
E Andbradega in Gotamiputra's empire.’ There is, however, 
MR no evidence to prove the inclusion of Kalinga within the 


king's territory. Similarly, we cannot associate him with 
the extreme south, though it is not unlikely that he leq | 
some predatory raids there, which justifies his description as | | 
ti-samuda-toya-pita-vahana. | 


ह; Thus though we may scent some amount of conventionalism in 
the inscription of Balasiri, the statements are more or less based on 
facts. We should see the epigraph in its proper perspective. 


» 


Nilakanta Sastri,p. 319, —— 
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SoME REFLECTIONS ON INDIAN SCULPTURE (STONE 
OR BRONZE) OF BUDDHIST DEITIES TRAMPLING ON 
HINDU DEITIES. 


BY 
Dr. B. P. SINHA ; - 


It is universally recognised that by and large a spirit of mutual 
understanding and toleration among votaries of different sects prevailed 
in India throughout its long history, and examples of violent religious 
wars or feuds which disfigured the history of Europe and West Asia 
are extremely rare to be met with in Indian history. Different religious 
sects flourishing side by side in the same localities and in the same 
periods present the most persistent and pleasant phenomena to be 
appreciated by all. Buddhism and Jainism arose as ohallanges 
to Brahmanism, retained their individuality, and found many of 
their essential features absorbed in the great absorbent, Hinduism. 
Buddha was even taken to be an incarnation of Visnu. At Kha- : 
juraho, Sanchi and Bhilsa, Ellora, Gaya, Rajagriha, Mathura, Nagar- 


junikonda and practically at all places of religious and archaeological 
and images of Buddhist, 


importance we come across temples, stupas, 
Jain or Brahmanical deities of all the three or of any two religions. 
and proselytisation prevailed in the 


Freedom of religious propaganda 
And it may be said that ASoka’s 


country without mutual violance. 
prophetic and clarion call to the adherants of different sects, that to 
disparage other's, sects injures ones’ own sect, and to honour others' 
casec cause of one's own sect, 


Sects, besides one's own promotes the 
and religious 


(R. ७. XII) remained the basic policy of Indian kings 
communities, 
act that there was freedom 


But this should not blind us to the f 
i propaganda for every religion, and compet 
to impress on the superiority of the respective | 
On unabated. This explains the missionary activities of the Buddhists 
or Brahmins in and outside the country. Fierce and keen philosophical * 
Contests to prove that superiority of one’s own and to refute the teneis 
of others resulted in the production of highly learned logical and philo- — 
Sophical treatises belonging to the Hindus or Buddhists. This rivalry Cd 


ition to gain adherents or 
sects over others went 


क 


nuc S 


* 
a 


, 
ag 


` was not confined between Hinduism and Buddhism, Various sub 
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5 : : S 5 Ot Sak ti 3 
of Hinduism such as Vaisnavism, Saivism, Saktism etc, also endeayo 
Us 


red to show their respective superiority over the rest The Puranas 
are full of such ideas and stories.. However, sculptural ee sie. 
tions of such beliefs or myths exhibiting sectarian rivalry among Hindy 
sects are few and there are more numerous representations of associa- 
tions of various deities together as principal or supporting casts, Such 
examples of syncreticism are not only confined to purely Hindu sculp- 
tures but there are Hindu deities and Buddhists represented together 
in some sculptures.’ 


In this perspective it is highly interesting to notice certain 
sculptures showing Buddhist deities trampling (or insulting) Brahmani- 
cal deities. Tantricism had profoundly influenced not only Buddhist 
philosophy and worship but had enormously increased the Buddhist 
pantheon and introduced numerous new features in Buddhist icono. 
graphy such as addition of many heads and hands to the deities, 
However, the significance of the critical study of iconography does not 
lie only in increasing our knowledge about the distinguishing features 
of the deities of a particular sect but also in understanding the spirit 
of relationship between the different sects of the time. Unfortunately 
in spite of some literary references about Brahmanical images for 
worship earliest images so far found are Buddhist in nature. On the 
growth of the Bhakti Cult, images of Hindu deities followed in large 
numbers and varieties, and it was natural for Buddhist and Hindu 
iconography to influence one another, With the increase in the 
Mahayanist pantheon and its later development into Tantricism, We 
find numerous Buddhist deities taking over the form and attributes 
and often names of Hindu deities? In such a background it becomes 
all the more significant to find. such representation of Buddhist deities 
like those of Aparajita trampling Ganega? and Trailokyabhadra bas 
Sometimes in one of his six hands (left) the severed head of Brahma. 


l. Image of Harihara,..... ; Image of Buddha Vigqu and Sürya; and Siva,- 


मळ of Hindu Iconography, 2nd edn a Pl. XLVIII fig. I, pe 547 ) 
Manjusti in company of G i i us 
P 102, fig. 74, yof Ganapati and Vishnu, Buddhis 
2. Padmabzni Avalokitesyra like 
E. like Kamadeva Sirnhanada h 
3, Buddhist Iconography, 


Visnu, Vajrangalike Vignu, Vajranaiiga 
as features similar to Siva. 
Sd.-Edition Figs, 189-190, 


कक यि 


ee मी 
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yarihariharivabane has as his vahanas Simha, Garuda, and Visnu.t 
No image of this god has so far been found in India. Sixteen-armed 
‘ra has under his legs four Maras namely Brahma, Visnu 

E reet] 


Heva] : 
Mahesvar® and Sakra.? Yamantaka is killer of Yama, the Hindu 
God. His one form shows j| him riding a baffalo. Vighnantaka is the 


Buddhist deity, the killer of vighna, (obstacle) who was Ganesa to the 
Buddhist. Vajrahuhkara tramples on Bhairaya, a form of Siva.’ 
yajravalanalat ka tramples on Visnu and his consort,’ Only one 
sadhana describes his form. Parnagabari tramples upon Ganesa,’ 
Rati and Priti. Kalacakra dances on the bodies of Ananga and Rudra, 
but his images are rarely found in India. The goddess Ubhayavara- 
bánana, a form of Marici with her three faces, of which two are like 
that of a sow, tramples under her feet the Hindu gods such as Hari, 
Hara and Hiranyagarbha (Brahma) apnd others. But no representa- 
tion has been found in India. Five-faced and ten-armed Dagabhujasila- 
Marici riding a chariot drawn by seven pigs also tramples under her 
feet the Hindu Gods like Brahma, Siva, Visnu and Indra. Six-faced 
and twelve-handed Vajradhatvisvari-Marici has in one of her hands 
the severed head of Brahma, while Vajravarahi tramples on Bhairava 
and Kalaratri,'? Prasannatara according to its Dhyana tramples with 
her left foot Indra, and with right foot Visnu (Upendra) and presses 
Rudra and Brahma between the two.? Vajrasarasvati may have in 
one of her hands the Kapala of Brahms," la the Dacca Sahitya 
Parigad image of Mahapratisara, Ganega appears below the lotus seat 
lying prostrate on the ground under the weight of the Buddhist deities. 

The aforesaid account is a fair sample of iconographic represen- 
tations of the Buddhist deities insulting deities of Hindu Pantheon. 
It may be pointed out that though the Dhyanas in the Sadhanamala 


imagine numerous such deities, actually many of these have not been . 


So far discovered in the form of sculptures, and again many such as 
Hevajra have been only found in Tibet and China where traditions 
of religious toleration or co-existence of different sects were not so deep- 
Tooted and well-marked, There are historical instances of religions 


1. Ibid. p 186-187 2 Ibid, pp. 158-159. — 3. Ibid p ७06 ४ Ibid, pp. 
180-181 fig. 131. 5. Ibid p. 181-182, 6 Ibid p. 188, T. Ibid p. 
196-197, fig. 140 8, Ibid, pp, 186-187. 9, Ibid, p. 212 


10. Hid,p.213 IL Id p.214. 12. 1 m Ibid, p: 249- 
50, fig, 192; 14. Ibid, p. 852 fig. 953 15, 


Ibid, P 389, 


4 


do y 


2 n 


x 


al showing prostrate G 
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persecutions by kings in Tibet. Then sculptures representing such 
deities like Harihariharivahana have been found in Nepal only ang | 
that too, rarely. If we carefully look into the Catalogues of um j 
museums and other notices about such Buddhist sculptures found in 
India it will appear that by far the largest number of such images 
belong to Aparājitā, Trailokyavijaya-vighnāntaka, Parnagabari, 
Vajrahunkara, Marici, Vajravaraht, Samantabhadra with the Severed 
head of Brahma in one of his hands is not rare in India, though more 
popular in China) ParanaSabari is only represented in a Nepalese 
drawing) Only a Nepalese drawing of Prasannatara trampling Indra, 
Visnu, Brahma and Rudra has been noted.? 

Thus it is clear that among the Hindu gods. Ganesa, Siva, 
Parvati or their forms, and Brahma (his severed head) have been 
specially chosen to be objects of contempt and insult by the Buddhists 
as a whole in India. It is also obvious that these representations 
belong to the Tantric phase of Buddhism and such sculptures are to 
be dated not later than 10th century A.D. They are certainly 
post-Gupta in time. Another point to be noted is that most of these 
Buddhist sculptures so far found belongs to Eastern India, in Bihar 
and Bengal, where Vajrayana Buddhism was most prevalent, and 
where Hindu Tantric cults (e. g., Saktism) also were very popular.’ 


(The find spots of the images of the Baroda Museum are not indicated 
in the Buddhist iconography), 


The usual explanation of these Buddhist sculptures that had 
been offered is that “This is how the Buddhists attempted to exhibit 
the superiority of their gods to those of the Brahmanical faith." 
At best it is only a partial explanation. It is true that in the Puranas 


1, Ibid,p.84 2, 1७४, 9, 186, Fig. 182 3, Ibid, p.250. 
4, AnImage of Aparajita slapping Ganeéa is in the Patna Museum, and 
another in Indian Museum 18 also from Nalanda ; Parnagabari’s image 
trampling on prostrate Ganefa in the Indian Museum belongs to Magadh. 
In the Patna Museum is a bronze sculpture from Nalanda depicting 
Vajrabuikara trampling on Siva’s and Ganeéa ; there is another broken 

pete of Trailokyavijaya in Nalanda depicting the trampling of Siva, d. 

sculpture depietg ucchusmajambhala trampling Kubera. Itis in Sarnath 51 

one d its Whereabout is not indicated (Buddhist Icon. 2nd Edn’ 5 

2 08. 130.) In the Dacca Museum that are images of Pargasabe 1 

87688 or Siva (Iconography Buddhist and Brahmanica 

cea Museum)... and Parvati pp. 61. 

Y» 2nd Edn, p. 389, 


sculptures in the Da 
5. Buddhist Teonograph 
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ES numerous stories showing the respective superiority of the one 


ther n : 
he other. In the Visnu Purana, Visnu is shown superior 


aeity over t ; X 
* 6iva and the rest, and in the Linga there are several stories to prove 


the guperiority of Siva to Visnu and others and latter's discomfiture 
at the hands of Siva. There are some sculptural representations as .. 
well of such stories of ideas some of which will be considered later. | 
It may be therefore said that if sectarian rivalry within the Hindu fold 
itself developed at least for some into mutual disparagement of other 
cult deities and which in some cases did not remain only confined to 
literary effusions but found visual expressions in sculptured icons, it 
was quite natural for the Buddhists to depict some Hindu deities in a 
dishonoured state. But it still remains to explain as to why are 
mostly Siva or members of his family (Siva, Gauri, Ganesa, Kalayatri, 
Bhairava) specially selected for such treatment and why are these 
sculptures mostly found in Bibar, Bengal and also in Nepal (which was 
very much influenced by Tantricism from Bihar and Bengal, and 
where Buddhists fled with their books and images as a result of decline 
of Buddhism in Bihar and Bengal and more as a result of Muslim 
invasions and conquest of Eastern India) ? | 
In this connection it has to be admitted that even in the earliest 
Buddhist Art Brahmanical deities like Brahma and Indra (Sakra) were 
depicted as occupying subordinate positions to Buddha. In the birth 
scene of Buddha, Sakra and Brahma are represented as paying homage 
to the birth of the Buddha. On Bodha-Gaya railing belonging to the 
Suga period, Brahma and Sakra are represented in subordinate positions. 
The Buddhist literature is full of such references and stories which 
Show superiority of the Buddha to the Brahmanical deities. It may 
not be unreasonable to expect that later Brahmanical literature and 
also certain images, describing the humiliation or subordination of 
important cult-deities or respective gods or goddesses, the igtadevatas 
of the cults represented by the Puranas and the images, Were inspired 
by the Buddhist art and literature. While in one Saiva image namely 
Ekapadamürti, Siva is the central figure having on either side Brahma 
and Visnu, in another Vaisnava image we find Visnu the central 
figure and Brahma and Siva are on either side. In the Puranas while 
there are stories describing Siva 85 paying homage to Visnu, there he 
also many stories depicting Visau 93 paying homage to Siva, 
The latter as Kacchiyappesvara is worshipped by  Visqu. iva's 
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image as Visnvanugraham shows Siva pleased with the devotion 
Visnu and- offering him the SURES In a Varaha Panel at 
í Dee, on the other hand, we find runs and Siva in añjali-pose | 
E: (in a posture of offering service and SETUPOB) to Visnu as Varaha,2 l 
| In another Mahabalipuram panel depicting Trivikrama form of Visnu, 
ह we find Brahma offering Puja and Siva represented in afijali-pose placed 
1 about the height of the navel of Visnu in space. Thus we find that 


| 
M ah ü- 


E- “in some sculptured representations Brahma would be shown ag offering 

F arghya at the uplifted toe of Visnu’s leg, with Siva on the otherside 

।क्‍ E in afijali pose". However, these representations at worst prove the 

= cult-rivalry, and suggest that in a bid to prove and demonstrate the 
Er, superiority of one cult to the rest that were strong rivals, stories 
2 were invented and some of them were translated into stone or bronze | 
E images. But these representations at least were not crude nor inspired i 
E | by fanaticism ; and also did not treat the Istadevas of cults other | 
B than one's own in contempt. Same may be said of the early Buddhist — 
E sculptures referred to above. 


The explanation of such Buddhist icons which depict trampling i 
| ‘of Hindu deities by Buddhist deities, has therefore to be sought E 
val elsewhere. The simple cult-rivalry could hardly naturally and normally | 
degenerate into such crude and unseemly representations under 
discussion without some special reason or change in circumstances. 


Bearing in mind the fing spots of such Buddhist icons and their 
probable date in post. 


itself is that Cult-rivalries, 


ults particularly Saivism had become very 
d and in East India, There is no doubt that 
hmanism had an edge of advantage over 
the Gupta emperors followed the policy of 
Ome of them even showed demonstrable, | | 
atter was in a declining state, a fact noticed 
by Hiuen Tsiang. Among the Hindu cults 


Were most popular, closely followed by the 
va, : 


s favours to Buddhism, the l 
| Fahien and confirmed 
3 Vaignavism and Saivism 

Sakti-cult allied with Si 


. L Elements of Hind 
Tid, 9,138, -` OROgraphy, Vol. T, pp, 42.46 
Ibid, P, 166, 
x Images, P, 40, 
e 2 पर ^ ^ 


4, Srinivasa n, T, 


(342) THQ, yr 


N.—A hand-book of South Indien 
Pp. 458. 
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Ancient Bibar being the epicentre of political and religious 
activities naturally was one of the most important arenas where 
Pe arian rivalry particularly between the Buddhist and the Saivas- 
became more and more sharpened. This part of the country was not 
only the birth-place of Buddhism but also was a stronghold of 
Buddhism for many centuries. Naturally therefore the Buddhists 
resented the onrush of aggressive Hinduism in their prized home and 
their consequent losing hold made them angry and hostile to Brahma- 
nical cults. The Saiva representing the spearhead of Brahmanical 
movement now boyant and confident, was equally bent upon vitally 
injuring Buddhists and their cult ; at least the Buddhists saw things 


. in this light. It may be of some significance that Vainy-gupta 


Dvadagaditya was devotee of Siva. Mibirakula,! who was a convert 

to Buddhism had ordered a general persecution of Buddhism and it 

was this tall order which had enabled Narasimhagupta Baladitya 

to lead a large-scale popular opposition to the Hine invader in 

Magadha.? Sagahkn was a Saiva, and he was responsible foramany 

acts against Buddhists. He tried to uproot the Bo-tree at Gaya, threw 

into the Gahga the stone with Buddha's foot print at Pabaliputra and 
he attempted to destroy Buddha’s image at the Mahabodhi and place 
an image of Siva in the temple east of the Bo-tree? It is quite 
possible that political and personal reasons might have also weighed in 
launching the anti-Buddhist tirade by Mihirakula and Saganka,‘ but 
what is important to note is that to the Buddhists these acts appeared 
to be violent acts of Saiva fanaticism and in the account of Hiuen 
Tsiang and in the later Buddhist literature like Mafiju-Srimtlakalpa 
Saganhka is painted in darkest colour, We are told by Taranatha that 
the Nalanda monastery was burnt by the Brahmin sacrifices who 
threw the burning ashes of the sacrificial fire into the monastery. 
Dharmasiyani who visited Magadha in 1234-36 A. D. says that the 
fleeing Buddhist monks from the Nalanda monastery took shelter in & 
Chandi temple, against Turk invaders. He also informs us that when 
Vajrasana was threatened by Turks, the Buddhist monks had fled 
away after putting an image of Siva in front of the Buddha’s image to 
hide the latter. All these facts show the growing hostility between 


1. Watters I P. 288. 

2, Decline of the Kingdom of Magadha P. 105. 

3. Watters, ft. P. 92, pp. 114-15. Records II pp. 121-22 ; Watters, n, ९. 116. 
4, Dk. M. pp. 260-261. 
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| Buddhists and the Saivas and also the growing Popularity of the 
Saiva cult. The spirt of frustration oi the Buddhists might have 
l further goaded them to attack Saiva deities but in the Vişņu Purāņa 
many hard things have been said against Buddha and the Buddhists, 


In the Siva Purana there are worse effusions against Buddhists 
and itis advised that no righteous person should live in a kingdom 
inhabited by the Buddhists, Carvakas, Jainas etc. Dr. Jaduvansi may | 
be right in suggesting that the Saivas took lead in aggressive religious 


a व्या TT 


activities against the unorthodox sects. (It is certainly significant to 
remember that Saivism was a pre-Aryan cult which was later accepted 
in Brahmanism and as happens with all converts Saivism became most | 
virulent against the unorthodox cults. Even in the fold of Hinduism, | 
Saivism retained some of its rustic character and aggressive vigour of 
the old. The fanaticism of the Saivas against rival cults belonging to 
the Hindu fold itself was expressed not only in their respective secta- 
rian literature but also in their icons. We have referred to the fact 


that various rival Hindu cults in their respective sectarian literature 
eulogised not only their respective istadevas but also showed them 
' superior to other cult-deities. — Saivism and Vaisnavism were the 
most dominant Hindu cults and we find their respective sectarian | 
literatures proving the superiority of one set of deities to others, But | f 
we have seen above while the Vaisnava icons were content with 
representing Siva in subordinate role to the Visnv, some of the Saiva 


icons represent other deities in much worse situations. Siva in the | 
form of Sarabha is represented 


"s an incarnation of Visnu, 


as a mythical lion destroying Narasimha, 
tand; ^ One representation from S. I. shows Sarabhe 
Standing on his two feet on the abdomen of the prostrate Narasimha in 


atijalipose, While in the Lingodbhava Icon,......popular in S. L, 
Doo and Visnu as Var&ha fail to find the upper and the 
0 2 ; के था Siva and ultimately Siva appears.2 In the 
nw ce CORE Siva is shown with the severed head of 
E m NAM E dum palm of Siva. It is of some significance 
o M ing. lva and members of his family in contemptuous 
हक लक fashion, Buddhist accelerated the rivalry. The growing 
animosity between the Buddhists and the Brahmins in this part of the | 


E Pt. 2, Pt, fig, 25, Pl. XIII, P. 85 3 
, es nd book of South Indian Images, P 71 
. 8. Ibid, P.78 ie 
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country Was further यया by a den and persistent intellectual 
rivalry and the highly philosophical treatises produced at Nalanda and 
yikramasila were sought to be controverted by Hindu philosophical 
works produced in Mithila by scholars of Saiva leanings. It is 
against this background that we may search for the explanation of 
the Buddhist icons under discussion. 


It is true that Hinduism had already accepted Buddha as one of ^ 


the incarnations of Visnu, and in the Visqu-Purana directions are 
given for the fashioning of graceful images of the Buddha. But at the 
same time such Saiva images depicting violent aggressive character 
of Saiva icons against rival cults are mostly found in S.I. The ex- 
planation probably lies in the fact that very keen and acute rivalry 
between the worshippers of Visnu and Siva went on in South India 
since the 7th century A.D. contemporaneous with the rise of the Pallava 
power, and there are archaeological evidences to suggest that Vaigna- 
vite or Saiva images or temples were damaged or modified or taken 
possession of by the votaries of either cult. The Saivas appear to 
have gone as far as demonstrating publicly in some of their icon-types 
the gross humiliation of the rival cult-deities at the hands of Siva. 


It appears quite likely that some sections of the Buddhists who 
had reasons to be provoked by the growing state of Hinduism in this 
region and by the aggressive attitude of the adherents of Siva took 
recourse to fashioning some Buddhist icons, which might have been 
imagined in the Buddhist Dhyanas, and which demonstrated Siva or 
members of his family in prostrate or trampled position. It is also 
quite possible that the Buddhist saw in some of the Saiva images or 
in literary references showing crude humiliation of other cult-deities, 
the models for exhibiting their wrath on some Hindu cults (probably 
many of the icons representing Siva’s triumph over Visnu or Brahma 
belong to a period earlier than the Buddhist icons under discussion). 


It is understandable that Buddhists who represented some of their 


deities (mentioned above) holding the severed head of Brahma in ost 
of their hands, were inspired by Brahmasgiragchedakamurtt of Siva, 


and the deity who was superior to Siva could certainly in fitness of 


things held even Brahma’s head in one of the hands. 


The aftermath of the discussion above appears to be that it vis 
the &rowing hostility between the Buddhists and the Hindus, parti- 
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cularly the Saivas in Eastern Indis; Bihar 100 in early middle 

ages, which explains the Pn of those ge Icons. There 

is certainly some truth in the assertion that the Buddhists as a proof of | 

their aversion to the followers of the Brahmanical faith made their | 

gods trample upon Gane$a.! However, we have aet Come across any | 

similar representation of Buddhist deities in any Hindu icon, evenof | 

Saiva character. Dr. B. Bhattacharya observes, “It is however a matter | 

of satisfaction that the Hindus never disgraced any gods belonging to 

the alien faith in this manner". But it has to be pointed out again that 

there are Hindu icons belonging to one cult disgracing the gods of the 

other rival Hindu cults and in noless reprebensible manner than the 

Buddhist icons (some representations of Siva have been referred to 

above. Then why was no Buddhist deity depicted in the like manner 

by Hindu or more particularly Saiva iconographers ? An explanation 

may be that in South India when such Saiva icons are generally met 

with there was nolove lost between the Saivas and the Vaisnavas, 

and the former was the aggressive party. In Bihar during the period 

' under review Buddhism was declining, and Brahmanical cult including | 

at Saivism were coming to ascendancy. The Buddhists, or more properly | 
i some of them were in most aggrieved and frustrated moods and were | 
swayed by emotional reaction resorted to such crude exhibitions of | 


A their embittered and frustrated feelings. The Brahmins had no reason | 
E: to react in the similar way. 
j However, 


the aforesaid discussion should not carry us away 
with the impression that during this period Buddhists in general were 
following such aggressive crude and in 
nical cults in general. 


tolerant opposition to Brahma- 


On the contrary there are numerous bronze and 
stone sculptures found in Bihar which would show that a reconciliation | 
between the Buddhist and the Br 


ahmanical cults had proceeded very 
far, Images of Hindu deities, lik 


: ethose of Balarama, Uma-Mahesvara 
Sarasvati, Ganga, Visnu and the Sun etc, have been discovered from 


Nalanda and Kurkihara, We have already referred to the fact that 
Buddha was regarded as ani 


d in Bihar, there are representations of his | í 
uding that of in Buddha’s from. The Jm 
odified many of the Hindu deities. Padma- à 


. various incarnations incl 
— Buddhists adopted and m 


l. Buddhist Iconography, 2nd Edn. P. 389, 
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m Avalokitigvara reminds us of Visnu. Resembling Dikpalas we 
pan Buddhist gods of Direction Ganapati etc. in the Buddhist 
ion as well. There are Dhyanas prescribed describing the forms 
of Agni, Vayu, Brahma, Indra, Visnu, Chamunda, Ganapati, Mahakala 
etc, and of the Navagrahas, Many of the Bodhisattvas are fashioned 
after different forms of Siva. There is a unique image already 
referred to above depictiong Hari-Hara, Surya and Buddha together. 
The image is in the Indian Museum, Calcutta! and most probably 
hails from this part of the country. From Eastern India are also 
discovered images of Siva-lokeSvara and Strya-lokeSvara in the 
Ashutosh Museum, Calcutta, showing these association of Bodhisattva 
lokegvara with the Hindu cult deities." 


Thus the irrefutable conclusion appears to be that notwith- 
standing the prevailing cultrivalry there the movement of religious 
syncreticism and mutual animilation and toleration was also gaining 
strength. However, some sections of the Buddhists were embittered 
and aggressive enough to get such icons, as depicting of trampling of 
Hindu deities by Buddhist deities fashioned. But this was the sure 


index of Buddhism's inner strength and quality being dried up, and as 


we know Buddhism soon practically disappeared from the land of its 
birth leaving a trail of lessons behind for the posterity. 


l Development of Hindu Iconography, 2nd Edn., P. 547, Pl. XLVIII, fig. I. , 
2. Ibid, P. 547, Pl. XLVI, fg. 4. Image of Vignu-Lokesvara also found 
from different parts of E. I. Ibid, P. 554-55. 
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a 

m R. S. SHARMA 

= The provenance of the Fourteen Rock Edicts and Minor Rock 
E. . H . . | 
i Edicts in Mysore and a fragment of the pillar inscription at Amarávati — 


^ in Andhra clearly shows that the local princes were acquainted with | 
the Agokan system of government. Naturally some of its elements | 

continued under the Satavahanas in the western Deccan. Like 
Agoka the early Satavahana kings were called raja. Although | 

- Gautami Balaéri, the mother of Gautamiputra Satakarni, claims that - 

P her son and grandson were maharajas, actually this title is adopted 

- neither by Gautamiputra nor by Vasigthiputra Pulumavi ; these rulers 

did not assume those graudiloquent titles which distinguish the names | 

of Kusana princes. Further, the Satavahana kings conveyed their 

orders to subordinate officers called amatgyas,—and not kumara, arya- 

putra, or mahamatra as in ASoka's reign—in the same idiom and in the 

same language Prakrit as were prevalent under Asoka. 


x आया "EP 


The Satavahana kingdom was divided into aharas (literally food) | 

or districts, as we find in the Agokan system. Aharas are not named j 
in Agokan inscriptions, whose findspots would place them in Madhya | 
Pradesh and eastern U. P. But the Satavahana inscriptions frequently | 
mention Govardhana—aha@ra and some others. This administrative | 
.  unitcontinued inthe Vakataka kingdom, and obtained in Maharastra || 
and Gujarat according to inscriptions of Gupta and post-Gupta times | 
dated in the Kalacuri era? A Satavahana epigraph of the first quarter 
of the third century A, D. suggests that the ahara was identical with 
the janapada, which is mentioned in both the Arthasastra of Kautilys 
and Asokan inscriptions. But the similarity in nomenclature may not - 
1. Sel. Inscrr., II, no. 86, 1 unco 1095. 0 


. % H.C. Raychaudhuri thinks that the ara tends to disappear after the 
Satavahana age (G. Yazdani, ed., The Early History af the Deccan, Pts HV. 
JP, 1960, p. 45), but this is not supported by inscriptions. 
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ilar size because the Asokan janapada, consisting of probably 


aply sim : ; 
imply ges according to Kautilya,’ was a far wider unit. 


3200 villa | 
Mahamatras, although rarely mentioned by Kautilya, formed हि 
under Agoka a cadre of officers meani for multipurpose work. They 
also occur in Satavabana inscriptions, and in one case a mahamatra 
seems tO have been in charge of Buddhist monks? thus roughly 
comparable to the dhammamahamatta of Asoka, But clearly this 
institution was not SO widespread and important in the Satavahana 
kingdom. The Satavahana substitute for the Agokan mahamatta 
seems to have been the amátya or amaeca to whom all royal orders regard- 
ing gifts of land or caves are communicated. Amatyas appear as 
advisers or ministers in the Jatakas, but the most detailed information 
about them is available in the Arthagastra of Kautilya, in which they 
constitute a class of officers from which all other functionaries are re- 
cruited. Oddly enough this very important class of officers is not men- 
tioned in ASokan inscriptions. They figure for the first time in Satavahana 
inscriptions, which show that the post of the amatya was not here- 
ditary, as was the case in Gupta times. We know of at least 
three persons, Visnupalita,? Sivadatta and Syamaka,’ who held 
this post within a period of 6 years at Govardhana in the reign 
of Gautamiputra Satakarni. Again in A. D. 152 in the reign of 
Vasisthiputra Pulumavi we hear of the amatya Sivaskandila working 
at the same place.’ The names of these four officers working within 
a range of 28 years at the same place suggest that they did not even 
belong to one family. References to several other amatyas such BS à 
Parigupta probably under Gautamiputra Satakarni’, and Sateraka’, 
er Vasisthiputra Satakarni?, do not 


Sarvaksadalana and Visnupali und 
of the 


disclose any hereditary pattern, A 00 "पन any hereditary pattern. A few inscriptions speak 


1. The sthaniya consisted of 800 villages (45, IL2.D) and formed:a part of the 
janapada (II, 2.3), which was divided into four units for revenue purposes 
(1I. 2-34), and these may have been identical with sthantyas 
2, Ibig.. no, 75, 11. 1-2. 
3, Sel. Inscrr., II, no. 83, 1.2; 
4. Ibid., 1.5. x 
5. Ibid,, no. 84. 1.1. 
6. Ibid., no, 87, 1. 2 
7. Liders List, no, 1105. 
j 8. Ibid., 994. 
Collected Works of R. G. Bhandarkar, ii, 242, 
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rajamatya, but the kumaramatya of Gupta times does not appear as | 
By and large the amatyas formed a predominant element in the 
Satavahana polity, and they enjoyed the same position in if as the 
mahamatras in ASokan and the kumaramatyas in Gupta Polity, As 
regards their functions there is nothing to show that they acted as 
advisers or ministers ; at any rate they do not seem to have functioned 
as an organised body. On the other hand individually they did act in 


various capacities such as governors, treasurers and executors of land 
grants. 


Several officers were connected with the writing of land charters, 
In one case the charter was drafted by an amatya, in another by a 
pratthara first mentioned under the Satavahanas, and in still another by 
a mahasenapati. All this indicates that this function was not Speci- 
fically assigned to one officer, although in post-Gupta times it tended 
to be confined to the sandhivigrahita. The S&tavahanas also maintained 
keepers of land charters, known as gattika- palaka (?)! and engravers who 
inscribed the charters, and agents who conveyed them to the beneficia- 
ties. But none of such Agokan officers as rājukas, 
vedikas, purusas, yuktas, etc, finds place in Satavah 


we go by this negative evidence the Satavahana st 
appear to be rather simple. 


pradeSikas, prati- 
ana inscriptions. If 
ate apparatus would 


Payment to Satavahana officers may have been made in cash—a 


Practice recommended by the Arthasastra of Kautilya and supported by 
the long list of various fig 


gures of karsapanas given in the Nanaghat 
Cave Inscription of Naganika? and elsewhere. Such figures show that 


the cash fees Eiven on the Occasion of various sacrifices amounted to 
148,000 and odd kārsāpaņas. Cash payment is strongly corroborated 


potin, copper and silver found mainly 


but the Satavahan 
day-to-day transactions 


however, does not 01९0] 


a coins were apparently put to use in. 
१ including Payment to royal officials. All this 
ude जा  fO fficiols in kind “>” 2 to officials in kind. 


1, The reading given by Sirear in Se], Inserr., IT, no. 87, 14 is batika ... kehi, 
which he Sanskritises ag gattikapalakaif. 
2. Sel, Inscrr., II, no, 82, : 


9. G. Yazdani, ed 


» The Early History of the Deccan, Pts, I-VI, p. 134, fn. 2, 


iid M 
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The fiscal system of the Satavahanas can be roughly known 

Ms ccncessions in villages granted for religious purposes. 
from ment was made in settled villages or cultivated land, whose 
/ resources including salt belonged to the king. The state 
n. and police and soldiers could be billetted on the peasants 
officia for their own maintenance or for the upkeep of the governmental 
M es whose part they formed. The royal share of the produce 
s represented by such terms as deya-meya! and bhoga®. The king also 
त the karukára?, which may mean taxes levied on artisans, and 
unless they worked for their chief (in this case Maharathi Vasisthiputra 
Somadeva)' one day a month, as recommended by the Dharmasastras, 
they may have paid taxes in cash. Revenue seems to have been 
collected in both cash and kind. Actual finds of numerous coins of 
ordinary metal suggest that collection in cash was not slight. This is 
also supported by the use of the term hairanyika, keeper of gold, for 
treasurer. | 


It is reasonable to look for the effects of the flourishing arts and 
crafts and increasing trade and commerce of the Deccan on the 
Satavahana political organisation. An inscription speaks of overseer 
under whose supervision the craftsmen constructed a cave, This class 
of overseers includeds monks, elders, merchants, etc., and was known 
variously as navakarmika and uparaksita.’ But whether they had to do 
anything with the state is not clear. The machinery through which 
the Satavahana rulers dealt with the various groups and types of 
artisans and merchants (negamas), SO often mentioned in inscriptions, 
is not indicated. To be sure, they were free to make and form their 
guilds, with which even royal benefactors deposited endowment money. 

A perusal of gifts to Buddhist monks and institutions mentioned 
in Liders’ List leaves the impression that in Bharhut and Sanchi mosi 
gifts were made by artisans and a class of merchants called gandhikas, 


from which the title gandhz is derived. But the Nasik and Junnar 
fpr UOC} tue ttt le JR Is CCE NEM 


l. Sel. Inscrr., हा, no. 85, 1. 3. 

2. Ibid., li, no. 86, 1.11. 

3. Ibid., no. 85, 1. 3. 

4. Sel. Inscrr., II, no. 85, 1. 9. “पीर A 

5. Lüders List, no. 996, 1038; The expression Bhandakarikaya occurs in 
no, 114]. 

6. Ibid., 987. 

7. Ibid. 
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cave inscriptions show that many individual gifts were made by 
merchants called nekama or negama, although gandhikas, sethis anq 
sathavahas also figure as donors. If the merchants gave so liberally 
in the cause of religion the state would not permit them to be stingy 
in the cause of politics. Direct evidence on the royal income from 
artisans and merchants is little, but the use of the term karu-kara 
would suggest that even artisans living in villages had to pay taxes, 
Ferry dues, which were remitted in some cases by Usabhadata}, may 
have been mainly paid by merchants. Customs officers may have been 
appointed to look after custom-houses in various sea-ports of the 
Satavahana kingdom, but we have no means of finding out the real 
position. 


Possibly the Satavahanas gave high government posts to 


merchants. The names of their amatyas, Sivagupta and Parigupta, 


: — A > 4, No. 995, 


would show them to be vaigyas. Merchants seem to have been closely 
associated with the management of towns, whose number was evidently 
the largest in the Satavabana territory. Inscriptions mention Broach, 
Sopara, Kanheri, Kalyana, Paithan, Tagara (Ter), Junnar, Karle, 
Govardhana, Nasik and Dhanakata. Excavations reveal the existence 
of many other urban or semi-urban settlements. These are Maski, 
Brahmagiri, Chandravalli, Brahmapuri (Kolhapur), Jorwe, Kondapur, 
Bahal, Sangankullu, Amarāvatī, Nagarjunikonda, etc. We might 
include Arikamedu also, The Ariake Sadenon of Ptolemy, identi- 
fable with the Sātavāhana kingdom, contained five ports and eighteen 
inland owns) and in all likelihood many of these are covered by 
Bose mentioned in inscriptions or unearthed by excavations. While 
Sn ey th mcm ne sl 
: n names of their parents than those of their tow 


= Several negamas state that they hailed from Kalyana. we also heat | 


of a negama from Soparat, a blacksmith from Kalyana’, and 


9 zn of a carpenter from Dhenukakataka*, Some people merely 1 
GM themselves nigamaputra, inhabitant of town. These instance? 
CS RN eee MIL Ui. Reale Se eee 


l. Sel. Inscrr., IT, no, 59, 1.2, 
2. JAHRS, xxii (1952-54), 69, 
Liders List, nos, 1090-1, 1024, ctc, 


No, 1032, 


p 5 an ह... 
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mot exhaustive, but they clearly indicate that artisans and 
oA hants take pride in their cities and perhaps in their civic life to 
m they contributed their mite. Numerous examples of this type 
Temonstrate that to the merchants town or territorial affiliations were 
of far more moment than tribal or family identities. 


At least some of these towns were managed by the nigamasabha, 
5 which Usabhadata proclaimed and got registered his deed of gift 
according to custom. Sometimes the inhabitants of a town made 
donations 98 & corporate body, and there are several references to the 
gifts made by the town of Dhanyakataka in Amaravati sculptures. 
Members of the nigamasabh were apparently merchants, although some 
gahapatis also served in this capacity. The popular element in local 
administration has been underlined by several writers. What needs 
emphasis is that perhaps at no other time in ancient history do epigraphic 
records and excavations reveal so many towns in the Deccan, especially 
in Maharastra, as in the first two centuries ofthe Christian era. 
Apparently merchants did not participate in civic life on such a scale 
in ancient India as they did in the Deccan during this period. With 


the evidence from the guilds of traders and artisans, commonly 


mentioned as seni or sreni and nikaya in inscriptions, the whole thing 
adds up to an unprecedented burgeoning of civic life under the 
Satavahana rule, In what relation did the guilds of traders and 
artisans stand to the nigamasabha is unknown, and so is the nature of 
the relation between the guilds and the state. But evidently the 
guilds constituted an important source of economic stability to the 
king and may have helped him in the administration, of towns. 
Curiously enough each merchant bodies are not heard of under the 
successors of the Satavahanas till the end of the sixth century A. D. 


Another element that did not survive the end of the Satavahana 
tule for long is that of matrilineal inheritance, which can be inferred 


from metronymics and other similar traces. Gupta and post-Gupta - 
kings are represented as devoted to the feet of father (pitr-padanudhyata) 


1. Sel. Inscrr., II, no. 58, 1. 4. 

2. C. Sivaramamurti, Amaravats Sculptures in t 
(Bulletin of the Madsas Government Museum, 
Madras, 1956), 275, 285. ^ 

3, V.S. RUE urs and the contemporary Ksatrapas’’, Md 
N. S., iv, 57 quoted in the Early History of the Deccan, pts. I-IV, p 135 

4. Liiders List, nos, 1137, 1180, 1133, 1165. 

15 


he Madras Government Museum 
N. S. General Section, (IV, 


{i ei 


a 
: 


ofa field. Only the righ 


y 
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but Gautamiputra Satakarni is described as one who rendered J 
rupted service to his mother (UTIQUE It is Significant 
that Gautamiputra Satakarni, Vasisthiputra Pulumayi,2 Vasisthiputra 
Satakarni, Gautamiputra Sri-Vijaya aloan and Gautamiputra 
Sri-Vajfia Satakarni do not mention deos father's names, Which is in 
sharp contrast to the Gupta practice in North India where princes 
make it a point to refer to their father and also describe with gusto 
their exploits, real or imaginary. 


Since Simuka and Krsna, the earliest Satavahana kings known 
from inscriptions, appear without metronymics, it has been thought 
that matriarchal practices appeared in the Satavahana dynasty later, 
But the stratigraphical position in which the coins of Vasisthiputra 
Vilivayakura, Madhariputra Sivalakura and Gautamiputra Vilivayakura 
have been found at Brahmapuri in Kolhapur district in Maharastra’ 
leaves no doubt that the matriarchal practices prevailed in the Deccan 
even before the advent of the Satavahanas. This also abtained among 
the Maharathis, who were the contemporaries and vassals of the 
Satavahanas. Metronymics were common even among the ordinary 
folk, as would appear from the name of the household (grhapati) Kaunta 
(apparently son of Kunti) Samba. Matrilineal inheritance seems to be 
the likely explanation of the metronymics, and since in the dynastic rule 
the state was a larger version of the family the same system of inheritance 
prevailed there. The exact mode of succession in the Satavahana 
dynasty cannot be determined, but metronymics suggest that princes 
did not owe their throne to their father, 
Property inherited by the dau 
failing him by her son, 
Gautamiputra Satakarni, 
inherited by his mother, 
rights, as she did in the 24 
conveyed her orders to th 


Among the Nayar community 
ghter is managed by her brother and 
Probably this analogy applies to the case of 
Who evidently looked after the kingdom 
Occasionally the queen asserted her legal 
th year of her son’s reign when she directly 
€ governor of Govardhana regarding the grant 


tful oo = ocenpant of the throne could f of the throne could function in 
l Scl. Inserr., IT, no, 86, 1,4. E 


2. Vasisthiputra Pu 


father lumāvi, however, donated a village ‘out of love for his 


Sel, Inscrr., II, no. 86, 1.11, 


3 EL Gupta, “Coins from Brahmapuri Excavations (1945-46) The Bulletin 
j: of the Deccan College Research Institute, vol. 2 1, pp. 45-47. 
¢ Sel Inscrr., TI. no, 90, 1,3, 


E 
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" , e = = . " " 
for in ASokan or in other Satavahana inscriptions orders 


this manner, à 
the governors only by the king. 


were sent to 

The long and impressive list of Vedic sacrifices performed by 
Naganika isan indication of the matriarchal influence over the Vedic 
and brahmanical patriarchal tradition which did not permit sacrifices to 
women. The argument that she did it in company with her royal 
consort? is based on a forced reading of the inscription. The exalted 
religious status, which involved huge gifts in villages, money and 
animals? and consequently an immense drain on royal treasury, un- 
doubtedly reflects the high political position of the Queen Naganika, 
whose image seems to have been put up publicly. -Although the two 
queens Naganika and Gautami Balaéri? give their antecedents in full, 
their land grants are not endorsed by the king. In these cases queens 
held villages not as maintenance grants, as under the Cahamanas, but 
probably as portions Of matrilineal inheritance. 


The wives of the officials and vassals of the Satavahanas bore 
the administrative designations held by their husbands, which shows 
that they claimed similar prestige and influence ; the titles mahasena- 
patni* and mahatalavar? bear witness to this. We have also the pecu- 
liar example of a woman doorkeeper who drafted a land charter? All 
these facts are sufficient to demonstrate the important role of. women 
in the Satavahana system of government. 


Although mothers of kings are mentioned in Gupta records, except 
for Prabhavati, the daughter of Candra Gupta II who acted as regent 
in the Vakataka kingdom, none played any noticeable part in adminis- 
tration, Obviously the Satavahana legacy did not make any serious 
impression on the Gupta or post-Gupta system of government, although 
Women played an important part in administration in early mediaeval 
Orissa, 


But several elements in the Satavahana polity proved to 


be durable. We may begin with the supernatural and super- 
ae Curable. We may begin Wi 2 


l. D.C. Sircar, Sel. Inscrr. (2nd edn), p. 97; fn, I. 

2. Sel, Inscrr., 11, no. 82. 

3, Ibid., no. 86, - 

4. Ibid., no. 89, 1,2. 

5. Ibid, no, 98, 1.9; it is an Ikgvaku inscription of th 
third century A. D. 

6. Sel. Inscrr., II, no. 84, 1.6 ; based on the readin 
lon p. 201 in the second edn. 


e second half of the 


g of D. C. Sirear and his fn. 


, 
= ya " 
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human attributes assigned to Gautamiputra Satakarni. He is 3 
in prowess and lustre to some legendary figures and Supernatural 
forces such as Rama, Kesava, Arjuna, Bhima, Nabhaga, Nahusa, 
Janamejaya, Sagara, Yayati, Ambariga, Pavana, Garuda, Siddha, 

Yaksa, Raksasa, Vidyadhara, Bhüta, Gandharva, Carana, Candra, 
bs Divákara and planets!. This analogy tends to bring out divine aspects 
m of kingship, which come out prominently in the epigraphic descriptions 
of Gupta kings. 


: instances of the use of the title mah@ or great, which came to be widely 
P: associated with the designations of the Gupta princes and officials and 
D»  feudatories, The Satayahana kings call themselves raja, although 
E x- the term maha@raja is mentioned in their inscriptions, There occur 

other designations such as mahásena pati, maharathz, mahabhoja, maha- 


| 
E The Satavahana political functionaries provide one of the earliest | 


E talavara, etc., which are considered to be the epithets of the feudatories 
pe - ofthe Satavahanas. Some feudatories such as the Maharathis not 
p. only bore metronymics like the Satavahanas but also enjoyed here- 


ditary status’, enabling them to issue coins? and grant villages in their 
own rights‘. Some of these titles are found among the Iksvakus, 
Cutus, Visnukundins, etc. and also among some branches of the 
Satavahanas, who were evidently the feudatories of the main branch. 
The use of the profix maha introduces graded and unequal relation- 
ships and marks the beginning of the titles which became popular in | 
feudal hierarchy in the early mediaeval period. 


But the most important eleme 
. was the Satavahana system of rural 


RE caen 


EC 


nt which was adumberated later 
administration in which people 
were committed to the care of police and soldiers or of religious bene: | 
ficiaries, In the tural areas there js no indication of any popular 
element, as has been sometimes thought, On the basis of Hala’s 
Gatha Sattasai it has been Suggested that the jurisdiction of the E 
gramami extended to five or even ten villages’, But the mention of the - 


term rahatta-ghadiya in Chapter V of that text would suggest that it 


PTS YO De) NN 


1. Scl. Inserr., IT, no, 86, 11. 7.9, 

2, Sel. Inscrr., IT, no, 85, 11, 2.3. 

1 0000010000 DY, en 60000 Restareh Insitute vole 21, 42-5908 
Sth Inscrr., IT, no. 86, 1], 2-3, 


x Yazdani, ed, Early History of the Deccan, pts, LIV, p. 135. 
e Abide 
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was compiled some ee in the 9th century A.D. when the Persian 

device of araghatta irrigation 15 mentioned in HDG inscriptions, 

although many villages Bie named in connection with the religious 

gifts of the Satavahanas, their headmen and elders do not come in 

for notice as they do in later charters. On the basis of an inscription 

of the frst quarter of the third century A.D." it has been suggested 
that the village was managed by the gamika or gramika, but the crucial 
seems tO be gumika, the Prakrit form of gaulmika.2 This befits the 
context in which the gaulmika Kumaradatte is represented as subor- 
dinate to the mahasenapatt Skandanaga who held charge of Satavaha- 
nihàra. A century later a Pallava copper-plate charter from the 
um area includes the gumika or gaulmika in the list of royal officers 
to whom the grant 18 addressed, The gaulmika* was head of a gulma 
consisting, according to the sources of the first four centuries of the 
Christian era, of 9 pattis, amounting to 9 chariots, 9 elephants, 27 
horses and 45 foot in all. Most probably chariots had gone out of 
use in war at this stage, but it is evident that the gulma was an army 
platoon. Manu states that the gulma should be stationed in the midst 
of two, three, five or a hundred villages". These police-cum-military 
contingent obviously lived off the countryside, where they were the 
chief symbols of royal power. The earliest evidence for this develop- 
ment appears in Bellary district, south of the Krishna in Mysore, during 
the third century A. D. and may not be true of the earlier period and 
the Western Deccan, to which most of the early Satavahana inscrip- 
tions belong. Even in the second century A. D. the mahasenápati 
performed some civil functions such as drafting land charters,’ but it 
is not known whether he held charge of large territorial units. Sukthan- 
kar suggests that these military officers were feudal lords of the lands, 
holding them as jagirs. This may or may not be true, but the practics 
of having military officers as governors is in sharp contrast with e 
administration of the Agokan janapada which was placed under a high 


l. Sel. Inserr., IT, no. 90. 
2. EI, XIV, 155, fn. 5. 
3. Ibid., III, no. 65, 1.5. 
4. Sel, Inscrr., II, no. 90, 1.3, D. G. Sircar rea 
suggests gumika-gulmika (El, XIV, 155, fn. 5). 
Kosambi, An Introduction to the Study of Indian BUEN t 
5. Moh. I. 2.15-17 & Amarakosa. II. 8, 10-11 quoted incen 
— i VIII, 114. 


T Sel. Inscrr., II. no, 87, 1.4 


ds gamika, but Sukthankar 
This is accepted by D: D. 
Bombay, 1956) p. 216. 
op. cits, 410 


CC-0. UP State Museum, Hazra 
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civil functionary called rajuka. No doubt 38018 was obsessed T 
the problem of maintaining peace among the frontier peoples, but he 
did not place them under military rule. 


That coercive elements are prominent in the Satavahana rural 
administration can also be made out from the nature of concessions 
granted to religious beneficiaries. Gifts of both cultivated fields and | 
villages are rendered free from molestation and entry of policemen and 
soldiers and also from the interference of royal officials. Since the 
charters give chief attention to these privileges and not to taxes from 
whose payment the beneficiary was exempted, they create the impres- 
sion that royal police, soldiers, retainers and officials freely operated in 

E the rural areas and formed an effective agency of exploitation. The 

| practice was continued with vigour by the Vakatakas, who clearly 
enumerated the provisions that the villagers had to supply to various 
types of royal retainers, and became a general feature of early mediae- 
val polity in the countryside. 


EN ` The military character of the Satavahana rule is also evident 
| - from their common use of such terms at kataka and skandhavara. 
meaning military camps. It seems that every ZAara had its kataka; 
the situation of Benakataka in Govardhanal-ahara is an example, 
"although Dhenukakataka or Dhanyakataka may have held a similar 
position in another ah@ra. The Satavahanas originated the practice of 


issuing land charters from victory camps, which became widespread 
f in early mediaeval times, 


—————— SS 


TR षि 


Land grants formed a significant trait of the Satavahana rural 
administration. Inscriptions show that the Satavahenas started the 
practice of granting fiscal and administrative immunities to Brahmanas 
and Buddhist monks. Perhaps the earliest epigraphic grant of land 


br y found in UE Nanaghat Cave Inscription of Naganika, who bestowed 
b. villages (grama) on priests for offciating at Vedic sacrifices?, but it 
xr does not speak of any concessions in this context. These appear first 


in grants made by Gautamiputra Satakarni in the first quarter of the 
second century A.D. and include the surrender of royal rights to the 
Procurement of salt from cultivated fields, which in actual practice 
081010 have been found in every field. What is further important 


1. Sel. Inscrr., IT, no, 83, i. 1. 
2. Sel, Inserr., II, no, 82, 
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is that royal officials, apparently policemen, retainers, and soldiers 
: dE: A , 
i A asked not to interfere with the administration of the donated 


geld or village, which is thus left completely in the hands of religious 


peneficiaries. 
The Satavahana inscriptions of the second century A.D. speak 
di exemptions of all kinds granted to the beneficiaries by using the 
hrase sarva-jati-parthara. Parihara in the sense of royal charter 
is defined by Kautilya as an act of royal favour done to special castes 
towns, villages or countries. In the sense of remission of taxes it is 
recommended to cultivators in new settlements,’ and to sailors and 
merchants' in special cases ; remission for five years is also prescribed 
for those who renovate irrigation works. In the Arthasastra we hear 
of villages which enjoyed remissions’ and also of royal favourites who 
lived on such remissions’. Kautilya’s main objective in recommending 
parihara is purely secular namely to eventually augment royal 
resources. But the Satavahana inscriptions speak only of pariharas 


granted for religious reasons, and specify only four or five’ items from 


which immunity was granted. Eighteen items (astadasajati-partharas) 


are mentioned separately in a fourth century A. D. Pallava inscription® 
which refers to their prevalence in the Satavahana 76४7010; but we 
are not quite sure whether the peasants were subjected to all- these 
impositions from the early third century A. D. when this area was 
occupied by the Satavahanas. 

Nor was the transfer of fiscal and administrative rights made 
absolute and permanent. In one case & village granted to one set of 
Buddhist monks seems to have been taken away and granted to another 
set by Vasisthiputra Pulumavi". In another case Gautamiputra 
seems to have resumed the grant of a field from the monks on the 
ground that it was not being cultivated and the village was not being 
inhabited. Instead of this the monks were granted another piece of 
land on the boundary of the town. In any case perpetual grants of 
land were not made in the Satavahana kingdom. Although we hear 
of the aksayamzvi?? tenure, yet at this stage it implied the inexhaustible 


Character of the benefice and not its grant in perpetuity. 
खा 00. the benefice OE porot C 


1. Ibid., no. 83, 1.4. s AS, गा, 10. 3. Ibid. II, S 

4. Ibid, IT. 16 5. Ibid, II 9. 6 Ibid., I 35. l 
7. Ibid., IT. 37. 8 जर 9 Thid, णा UO 
10, Ibid., 1.27. 11, Ibid. 11, no. 87, 11. 2-4. , z 


12. Ibid, no, 84, 11, 3-5. 13, Ibid, no. 87, L2 
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Evidently the Satavahanas supplemented the coercive methoq 
| of maintaining their authority in the countryside by grants to 3 
= and priests. The Buddhist monks, suse Paper BEN been one of the 
डं earliest landed beneficiaries according to EON me have 
preached peace and rules of good eonte lessening Eas occasions for 
E defiance of the royal authority and social order. A i service 
| may have been rendered by the Brahmanas, who vonia be interested | 
TA in enforcing the rules of the varna system. In an C Gautami- 
putra Satakarpi is called the sole Brahmana and credited with the 
prevention of the fusion of four varnas. The Satavahanas seem to 
E have been improvised Brahmanss, which accounts for their zealous | 
support of the brahmanical order. Perhaps all the four vargas men | 
tioned in the Satavahana inscriptions were not equally well established 
in their dominions, and in actual practice royal task may have been 


claims to have disgraced the ksatriya princes. The role which this 
king claims for himself is commended to the king by Kaoufilya. Later 
this claim is made in inscriptions by Gupta kings, Harsavardhana and 
others. But royal responsibility for maintaining the existing social 


order and thus contributing to political stability was first stressed by 
the Satavahanas. 


confined to the disciplining of the $üdras, although Gautamiputra | 
| 


J from this study is incomplete. We do not have any information about 
1 their judicial system, very little about their civil administration, and 
E. not enough about their fiscal and military system. Inscriptions of the 
_- second and third centuries show that their kingdom was divided into 
@haras and gramas in hierarchical order to which would correspond 
the official hierarchy of amatya or mahasenapati, and gaulmika, The 
two later officials as heads of territorial units appear in the third — f. 
century A.D. in Bellary district. Hence it is difficult to visualise this | 
neat territorial arrangement uniformly for the whole period and | 
kingdom of the Satavahanas, Numerous epigraphic references suggest ४ | 
that the Satavahana polity was sustained by monks and merchants, | 
but we cannot assess their exact contribution to administration. Pro- || 
* . bably the first preached peace in return for the rich grants they rece | 


ved, and the second provided the necessary resources for these and 
other expenses of the state, 


| 
व The picture of the Satavahana political organisation that emerges | 
f 


——————ÁÁÓÁÁ CPG 


फाळ 


SATAVAHANA POLITY 


Not 


military character, which can be derived from the importance a Tat 
hed to freedom from visits of the police and soldiers to the coun- — j 
iryside and from the names of such administrative functionaries as. 


९0 erc i ve, 
at tac 


mahasena pati and gaulmika. 


The Satavahana system of administration appears to be a signi- — 


fcant link between the Mauryas and Guptas, and between the North 
and the South. The Satavahanas retained a few elements of the 
Agokan administration, but they introduced several important ones 
which were continued by the Vakatakas and Guptas. The role played 
by women and merchants in their government did not last long, but 
the practice of placing rural districts under military rule and granting 
fiscal and administrative immunities spread both northward and south: 
ward. In this respect the Pallava system of administration was the 
southward extension of the Satavahana counterpart. It retained the 
gulma system of government as well as the practice of granting exemp- 
tions, which now covered a very wide range comprising eighteen 
pariharas in the fourth and as many as thirty-five in the sixth century. 


E 


the least striking feature of the Satavahana rule was its Ts 


® 
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CULTURE SEQUENCE IN HARIYANA 
By 


ADRIS BANERJI 


That there was a tract in mediaeval India called Hariyang js 
not so well known to the demos. Still less is its extent and history, 
Ina degree it corresponds with the ancient Kuru country, including 
the celebrated Kuruksetra. The historians with their patronising 
advices in ‘History’ and ‘Oriental’ Conferences and Congresses, have 
considered it beneath their dignity, to define the geographical divisions 
of ancient and mediaeval India, except a few like Sir A. Cunningham, 
R. D. Banerji, Dr. H. C. Roychaudhury, P. C. Bagchi and B. C. Sen. 
The clarifications of dynastic synchronisms and cronology and contro- 
verting interpretations of lines of epigraphs, have proved so engrossing, 
that often they have forgotten to define the areas occupied by them, 
except in maps, where modern names have not been shown. Thus 
Chahamana chief Vigaladeva occupied Delhi, but what was the current 
name of the tract occupied has not been defined by any scholar except 
Dr. Dagarathi Sarma, notwithstanding the fact, that epigraphic and 
literary data existed. The Imperial Gaaeteer of India (Provincial Series, 
Punjab. Vol 1), edited by Sir John Thompson states that Hariyana : 
a tract of country in the Panjab, lying between 28°30’ N. and 75°45’ 
and 76°30’ E., is chiefly in the eastern half of Hissar district, but also 
comprises a part of Hissar district and the states of Jind and 
Patiala. It is in the shape of an irregular oval, with its long axis lying 
norih west and south east.” But late Sir Jobn forgot to take into 
consideration the information supplied by two inscriptions found in the 
19th century A. D. These are first : Sarvan inscription on stone of the 
reign of Sultan Muhammad ibn Tughluq, dated in V. S. 1384 (c. 1327- 
28 A, D.). Sarvan was a village, 5 miles to the south of the walled 


city of Delhi. It states, inter alia, that the city of Dhillika was situated 


in de country of Hariyana, founded by the Tomaras, and then | 
occupied by the Chahamanas, The melecela Sahabadina (Sihab-ud- 


Bae Zed icity force The next is the Palam (Baoli) inscription 


1. Epigraphia Indica, vol. i, pp. 93 ff. 
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of the time of ०0. Balban, which clearly proves that the 
resent Delhi district formed a part of Hariyana. Since from Delhi, 
Pre could not frog jump over Gurgaon district to reach Patiala, Jind, 
Hissar and Rohtak districts, as well as portions of Karnal, we have to 
conclude that old Hariyana stretched from the banks of the Yamuna 
to the foothills of Siwalik in Karnal. They occupied the lands of the 
ancient republican tribe of Yaudheyas, who, as late Jayacandra 
vidyalabkara has shown, were conquered by Nakula in his uttarapatha 
campaign. Rohtak district was then known as Rohitasva-Bahu- 
dhanyaka.? Coins and moulds of this tribe have been found at Khokra 
Kot within the municipal limits of the Rohtak city. It is therefore 
evident that. there is some overlap in the geographical limits of the 
Panjab and Hariyana. This need not be surprising since the modern 
state of Panjab, before the division, took its shape in British times 
after Mudki, Aliwal etc. 


| Geo-physically, Delhi district shares the features of the other 
| north Indian plains and can be divided into Khadar (that is 

riparine) and bangar (that is dessicated area). The whole union- 
| administered territory is dotted with extension of the Aravalli ranges, 
| geologically known as ‘Alwar outliers,’ mostly submerged under 
alluvium. Nowhere this phenomenon is so evident, than within 
the present Ramakrsnapuram colony, where I have seen trenches 
dug to a depth of 80 meters yielding no signs of previous occupations ; 
but, here and there rocks protruding from the surface. In its 
neighbourhood (that is Delhi) it expands into a rocky tableland, | 
about 3 miles in breadth running across the district. About ten 
miles from the old  walled city, the range divided itself into 
branches, one of which re-entered Gurgaon district, by turning 
south-west, while the other continuing its northernly course has come to 
be known as the celebrated ‘ridge’ of Delhi, now completely lost in the 
| jungle of ultra-modern subarban buildings. It was finally supposed 
| to have terminated on the banks of the Yamuna. The next district 
। 


Gurgaon, belongs to the Mewat area of Rajasthan. These Meos were 
Kafirs of Afghanistan 
Nee 


originally uenginally Hindus, but were converted स but were converted like the 


! 1. Journal of the Asiatic Society a { Bengal, vol. xliii, pt- i 1074 PP» 47-63. r 
2. Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 1929, pp. 47 

Anusilana, Section viii, pp» 2-9 ; 

3. For clarification cf. D. N. Wadia—Geology of India. 


-63; and Bharatiya 
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during Turco-Afghan period by the sword and flames, The J 

contours are various. First, rocky ranges of Alwar outliers, which 

enter the district from the south and runs northwards. The northern 

plains have been divided into two by the western range. Below the | 
escarpment of the eastern range an alluvial portion extends upto the — 
Yamuna. At the foot of the upland area a series of hollows existed, 
now being occupied by the land racketeers of Delhi to lay new colonies, — 
Even now they are waterlogged during monsoon, but in bygone ages | 
used to transform themselves into swamps. Rewari tahsil lying to the 
west of the western range is the second part, being a sandy plain 
dotted with isolated rocks. Torrents have cut deep beds. It was 


UO ETTORE ee 


formerly inhabited by Ahirs before diluvian qualities of Panjabi and 
Jat immigrants swept them away. It was they who are credited 
with having made Hariyana green, notwithstanding dessication, | 
The district of Rohtak (vulgo. from ancient Rohita$va), with | हि 
the fort built by Sher Shah and named after famous Rohtas- | | 
garh in Sahabad district of Bihar, is characterized by series of canals | 
with belts of trees lines of sandhills, torrent beds, and depressions | 
which are flooded during capricious monsoon and when the rivers are 

in spate. Lastly few rocky elevations glorified into hills. The surface 
rises gradually in terraces till it reaches the borders of Hissar, 
Beyond Jhajjar, the country becomes undulating, like rolling pasture- 
lands. The district of Karnal has two natural divisions made by a 
low ridge. To the east of it lies the Khadar area, while to the west 
of it lies bañgār area, an upland plain with ‘Jumna canal’, They 


E ui up the whole of the celebrated Panipat tahsil but in Karnal and 
E- . Kaithal tahsils the land rises to a higher level, 


Tr er zs x zu — 


once an arid area 
now watered by the Sirsa canal. It is a part of Kuruksetra. The 


famous 'Karnal Gap’ to which our attention was first drawn by Sir 
H.J. Makinder, exists in this district 5, between north eastern extremity 
of the desert and foothills of the Siwaliks, “No river traverses this 
gateway, which is on the divide between the system of the Indus 
and the Ganges. Delhi Stands on the west bank of the Jamuna at 
. the northern extremity of the Arayallis, just where the invading forces 
from the north West came through to the navigable rivers." (Makinder). 


^ के Hariyana has yet to yield from its bosom, the material remains 
£ Fi Harappa empire. It has been found at several sites in the 
unjab and in northern U.P., mostly in Meerut and Saharanpur dis- 


* 
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that is in Madra and Paficala countries, but not in Hariyana 
But traces of their successors have been found at arian 
The culture sequence in Hariyana, in the present state of our 
ge is as follows : 

J. No old stone age tools or neolithic artifacts have so far been 
found in Hariyana, but an intensive explorations of the Karnal Gap 
and the Suraj Kund area might prove fruitful. 

IL Painted Grey ware. 

HI. Northern Black Polished pottery. 

IV. Sunga pottery and other antiquities. 

V. Yaudheyas. 

VI, Kusana and later Kusana pottery and coins, 

VIL Pratibara (three architraves found at Sultan Ghari and 

now in National Museum). 

IX, Plain red ware of mediaeval times (c. 800-1100 A. D) 


X. Muslim pottery both glazed and unglazed. 


| The terminus @ quo of protohistory of Hariyana is therefore P. G. 
| Ware people and the sequence above given is based upon the excava- 
| tions carried out at Purāņā Quilla in the heart of New Delhi. It has also 
| been found at Tilpat, a place 13 miles south of New Delhi, on the 
| Delhi-Mathura Road. Either Ahmad Shah Abdali or Nadir Shah 
|| camped here, It has also been found at Amin, tahsil Thaneswar of. 
| Karnal district, Baghula, tahsil Palwal of Gurgaon district, Bahadur- 

garh in Rohtak district by O. F. Prufer ; Chhat in tahsil Rajpur, in 

Patiala district ; Dhankot in Gurgaon district; Kuruksetra in Karnal 

district ; Palwal the tahsil headquarters in Gurgaon district ; Panipat 
Pehowa (ancient Prthidaka), Raja Karana ka Quilla and Teora in 
| Karnal district, Bhadasa, Malab and Gohana in Gurgaon district. 
_ Many of the sites mentioned here were not excavated but yielded P. G. 
. Ware from the surface, from the cleanings of the deep wells etc. At 
_ Kuruksetra, from the ancient mounds lying near Thaneswar railway 
| Station, at Panipat, the Waterloo of India, on the north eastern 
| Side of the big mound where the Gandhi Memorial Library and the 
Power House have been erected, was noticed à fairly good 
Vertical section, in which P. G. Ware was seen lying On the nathal 
Soil, superimposed by NBP. Pehowa containe 
Pletely overbuilt. by patriotic immigrants. At this place; 


d. two mounds, COM 
P.G. Ware 
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was recovered from thrown-out materials near the southern and 1 
eastern periphery of the town. Low ground in front of Raja Karang 
ka Quilla yielded P.G. sherds. Sherds from Teora were obtained by 
Sri B.K. Thapar. Badli ki sarai, supplied P.G. Ware to Sri R.C: Dast, 


Sequences yielded by the spade at Rupar, at Alamgirpur, 
Hastinapur and Purana Quilla have definitely established that P, G, 
Ware people were succeeded by NBP. That is Mauryan age. It js a 
widely distributed pottery, symbolical of an integrated cultural milieu. 
Before we proceed to the next there is an important point to be 
emphasised. When we meet with P. G. ware, whether it be at Rupar, 


or in sites like Bhagwansar, Chak 11 or Chak 21 in Hanumangarh 


district, Purana Quilla, or Hastinapur, they betray a considerable 
anterior development, and they were turned out by potters, who were not 
merely experts in their trade, but past masters in their art. In other 


words, we meet with the products of a mature phase and not beginnings, ` 


The Northern Black polished pottery has been found at Purana 
Quilla, where it was associated with Punch Marked coins, Cast coins, 
well-built brick buildings soakpits etc. At Khokra Kot, in Rohtak 
district, NBP was obtained by Hillary Waddington. At Panipat they 
were found in exposed sections above the P.G. Ware level. Sonepat 
in Rohtak district has also supplied N.B.P. At Tilpat NBP was 
found at a fairly high or level above P.G. Ware. 


The terminus ad quaem of Pre-Muslim archaeology of Hariyana 
was furnished by the excavations of the fortifications of Lal Kot or 
Quilla Rai Pithora in 1957-58 and 1958-592, Pottery found here was 
easily divisible into two ages, significantly, separated by a layer of 
ashes and rubble. The earlier pottery was a plain red ware, also 
found at Hastinapur V, and some of the types corresponded with those 
found in the latest level at Ahichhatra, in Barelly district ascribed to 
c. 850-1100 A.D3?, The second phase was marked by appearance of 
glazed ware used by Turco-Afghans and a grey ware with black 
wash. This latter pottery is found in many sites in Bihar*. 


1. Cambridge History of India, vol 
2. Ibid. 
8, 


D i, P. 21. 


D list of sites in which P.G, Ware has been found cf. B. B. Lal Report on 
astinapur Excavations, Ancient India, nos, 10-11, pp. 138-42 ; of presse 
writer in Mag in India, vol, 43, pp. 225 ff. 


4, a 
Ancient Indio, No. 1. K, 0, Panigrahi & A. Ghosh--Pottery of Ahichhatra. 
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WHAT A TRIBAL WOMAN CAN TEACH US 


BY 


p.C. Roy CHOWDHURY 


The tribal women, just.as their counter-parts in the non-tribal world, 
fix up more the values that bind the society and give us an index of the 
incidence of progress or otherwise of the society. It is a great mistake 
to think that the tribal women are more like a property to be bought 
and sold or mere tools for sex enjoyment or are beasts of labour. Such 
ideas are results of male egoism and immature study. 


Asa matter of fact,a tribal woman can teach us a lot. They 
occupy a position of prestige and status which is denied to the non- 
tribal women of many communities. A tribal women will seldom 
submit to the arrangement of marriage where the bridegroom is a total 
stranger. Normally, the tribal pair had met and known each other 
well before they marry. The bride-price is paid not because the bride 
is bought as a chattel but as 8 personal homage to the girl. The 
payment of the bride-price indicates the assured position of the bride 
in the bridegroom’s family. 


The institution of marriage appears to be more rational and 
broad-based in the tribal society. The tribal boys and girls grow up in 
natural surroundings with very little of inhibition. The Akharas for 
dances and music bring them together and pre-marital sexual relation- 
ship within the non-prohibited group is not encouraged but not frowned 
upon as it is presumed this will lead to marital relationship. But with- 
in the prohibited group this will be a grave offence for which not only 
the pair but their parents will have to be severely punished. This 
shows that the moorings of their society are based on common-sense and 
reason with full advantage of the background. It is again 8 fact that 


there is hardly any post-marital delinquency in a tribal woman. If 


detected, it is more of an offence of the man to the society and the 


offending wife will not be deserted if the offending man pays a heavy — 


punishment. This again shows a much more liberal and democratic 
idea in a tribal husband. 
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| Sx A tribal household runs very smoothly. The husband ang 1 j | 
TEN wife have separate zones, obligations and rights much more Specified 
EN. . than probably what we find in the mao eii society. | A tribal E. 

3 has her freedom and responsibilities after marriage in a mul 
greater degree and can enforce them more easily and quickly than her 
sophisticated and educated sister. 


There are certain pertinent features. In the tribal world there 


E- are hardly any unmarried adult women. Every girl finds a husband $ 
E : 4 si 

much more easily than her counter-part elsewhere, With the primitive 

E technology and economy, running of tribal home is a wholetime occu- 

E 


pation. A primitive woman isusually denied the various avocations 


७2 - NS 
— ———————— — वाटर 


open to an unmarried woman in 8 non-primitive society. 


The tribal society has a much more liberal marriage institution 
and here again in full consonance with their background widow 
marriage, sororate, levirate and even condonation of untraditional | 
unions through punishments and communal feasts keep their society | 1 
in a very strong position and maintain their community feeling. It is 
only when they think that the society has been insulted and the Bongas 
or the spirits will be angry and there will be troubles that untradi- 
tional unions are punished by ostracism or ex-communication. A 
married woman is expected to keep the family, village and the higher 
deities pacified in every form, bring in additional income by collecting 


honey, grass, edible fruits, roots, tubers, mahua, fuel, bamboo-twigs and 


even trapping hare or other small animals, 
the family is very substantial. 
and birds although the grazin 
takes part in a -number of 
heavy manual work, 
some of the tribals in t 
. more coherent and tho 


Women's contribution in 
It is the women who rear livestock | 
§ may be done by the children. She also 
agricutural operations not involving very — — 
In our investigation on socio-economic surveys — | 
he Chotanagpur districts, the tribal women gave . | 
ught-out answers than their husbands. T 


In a tribal family a large number of children gives a particular 
to the mother who will be 
her of 
ern 


= 


of the family even. 
he has little to do with the mother and | 
the father. But the daughter remains dud T 
ill she is married, Even the love-affairs of E 
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^ unmarried daughter will na perturb the father as it is the mother’s 
jurisdiction and cesa not if the society des not feel shaken up by 
the unmarried daughter's pranks. Mother-fixation is seldom a feature 
in the tribal young man. Every one of the family has his or her zones 
and functions. A man has his agricultural or labour work, his 
social and community obligations, his shikar, his worship at the 
sacred groves and his propitiation of the spirit. He does not go out 
with his wife for these objectives just as the wife does not need the 
husband’s presence for her pert of the obligations in running the 
household or even going to the grain-gola to take loan of seeds. At 
the same time, it will not be correct to say that there is not much 
of companionship between the tribal husband and his wife. The 
conventional authority of the husband within -the family is subject 
tothe authority of the community and cannot override the wife's 
rights, civil and social and this sustains the incidence of companion- 
ship. Ties of kinship make the family relationship less intense and 
less acrimonious. ‘The primitive child is brought up in very strong ties 
of kinship and a tribal boy or a girl when he or she grows up knows 
that he or she belongs to the wider family which is the society. This 
is so because as a child he has called and known quite a few as his 
father or mother or brother outside bis own family. We suffer from a 
family exclusiveness—the family being *we" and the rest of society 
"they". But in the primitive societies each home spreads into another 
and the households intermingle in a communal life. There is not, 
therefore, the same emotional concentration on a very small circle of 
persons constituting our family. This idea has its advantages. When 
& parent dies, it is a disaster to us but it is not so in a primitive 
household as there is a bigger cushion of kinship that will absorb 
much of the shock. 

The tribal women are still satisfied with their position, rights, 


obligations and restrictions. They do not consider themselves as 
dependent or under-privileged. They brew home beer for the men- 


-folk as well as for themselves. They take a more vital part in the 


communal songs and dances. If leadership in instrumental music is 
the prerogative of a youngman, the leadership in song belongs to a 
Woman, Unless one has seen how they enjoy themselves at the . 
Akharas in the communal songs and dances, it is difficult to understand 


how much that plays in their life. 
17 
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We could give some concrete illustrations by referring to ! 
Santals. A Santal unmarried daughter has the duty to husk the ँ 
sweep the house and courtyard and smear them with Cow-dung, 
drinking water, make plates and cups of sal leaves, 
clothes. In agricultural operations she assists 


tice, 
bring 
Cook and wash 


in uprooting and 
transplanting the seedlings of paddy and harvesting the crop, Sun 


brings firewood and grazes the cattle. In the evening she joins the | 
village dance. The wages earned by her are the property of the head | 
of the family but she has the absolute right to érarpa or a bundle of | 
harvested crop, any present that her maternal uncle may give her out 
of affection and any gifts she receives as customary presents from her 
grandfather or elder sister's husband, If she is the elder sister and the 
younger sister is married, she must be given two rupees from the 
bridegroom's father. Jf this is not given to her, she can insist on being 
: given sindoor also. If there is a partition in the family before the girl 
is married, she is given dangua hisa in the form of cattle. If her 
mother is dead and she has no brothers, she gets her father’s moveable 
property on his death and retains it till her marriage. If she isa 
major, she can dispose it of. She has also her restrictions, She 
cannot ask for a partition if her brothers are separate, but normally 
a piece of land is kept in reserve for financing her marriage. | | 
Her right to maintenance continues if she is adult and she can || 
claim it from her father, brother or father’s agnates. She can I 
even acquire land of her own out of the wages received in the form of 
irarpa and out of other customary presents. She has the absolute 
right to such land. The unmarried girl has rights over her own person. 
If any one violates her modesty, the culprit has to pay rupees five or 


some other sum decided as lajao-maro which remains as her absolute 
property. 


—— ————— >. ८ ८-3 कप पक 


_ The Santal girl on her marriage acquires a double status. She T 
acquires the right of a wife while she retains the privileges ofa 
"क excepting that her tight for maintenance lapses. During het | 
E time a married daughter has full control of ownership over her all E 

p ypes of property whether moveable or immoveable. Regarding her 
N = ती Person, it changes with marriage and after marriage © 
: d ९) violates her Person, it is the husband who has to mové and be 
_ Compensated: The marriage provides a girl with & new set of pont 


| € premarital stage she had her father’s bongas as her own: — — 


2 


Me 3 ow 


. kinsmen can intervene and after her marriage, she must 
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If a Santal desires a co-wife, he has to ask the approval of the 
frst wife but her consent is not always decisive if the village 
elders decide otherwise. The first wife then is entitled to certain 
relief. The earlier custom was that the first wife awaited at the door 
of the house with a broom and burning firewood to compel the co-wife 
to purchase her entry by paying compensation known as hirom baitha. 
Usually 2 cow or five rupees are given. She can also claim ehadao-di 
or divorce money. But if the first wife consents to live with her 
husband along with the co-wife, neither hirom baiha nor chadao-di will 


be paid. 

Widow marriage is permissible. If a widow marries, she can 
take that property which she owns as a married daughter or acquired 
by herself. Buta widow has no claim to her deceased husband's 


‘property if there are agnates and she can only keep the landed property 


of her husband with the consent of her agnates. Ifthe widow does 
not re-marry, her right to maintenance will continue and if her 
husband's family neglects her, she can demand sufficient land for main- 
tenance. If her husband was separate, the widow will remain under 
the control of her major sons. The land will be held jointly by all her 
sons subject to the obligation of maintaining their mother and un- 
married sister. If they neglect her, she can demand sufficient land as 
khorpos. If her sons die unmarried, she inherits the property until her 
death or re-marriage. 

When all the sons are minors, the widow acts like their father, 
usually supervises the cultivation, administers the moveables and runs 
the joint household. She must not, however, leave the village. If she 
does, her right lapses. The position, in fact, is that while her son is the 
father’s ultimate heir, the widow is expected to take due care of the 
family moveables during the period of minority of the sons and if she 
begins to waste the property. the villagers can interfere and appoint & 
manager to administer the property of the minors. 


If a widow marries or elopes, her rights to her deceased husband’s 


property will lapse. If a widow is criminally assaulted by a Santal, 
and if the accused is fined by the villagers, out of the fine a share is given 


to the widow as Lajao-maro. But if she herself colludes, her husband’s 
leave the house 


and property. After becoming à widow, her relation to her husband's 
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bongas is also affected. A widow is debarred from entering into t 


É ; he | 
or private shrine to offer worships to appease the family bongas 


A Santal girl has a number of methods through which she can 
be married. The most common form is where the marriage 15 negotia. 
ted and bride price is paid. Another form is that of ghar jamai where 
no bride price is paid. But the ghar jamai has to work as a Servant 
in his wife’s house for a previously stipulated period which may extend 
up to five years. Another common form is where a boy pounces on the 
girl and smears some red paint on the forehead of the girl with whom he 
is in love. Having done this, he runs away to avoid the thrashing that 
he may expect at the hands of the relations. This again is followed by a 
certain amount of show where the boy is spotted and given a be 


ating 
and ultimately the majhi decides the case and the girl’s father is paid 


some money. Ifthe marriage forms are many, the divorce regulations 


are quite strict and a divorce is always to be compensated. The in- 
cidence of divorce is rather small. 


All this will show that long before a Hindu woman bad her rights 
secured by a Statutory law, the Santal women had many of them 
through customs and conventions, Their caste panchayat meets quickly 


and decisions are implemented with greater expediency and with almost 
an iron hand. 


Lastly, the tribal woman is an example of living joy—she has a 
smile always—she enjoys life and that is a great lesson. 


| 
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CYRUS THE GRE AT AND THE INDUS VALLEY REGION 
By 
BUDDHA PRAKASH 


In his Cyropaedia (The Education of. Cyrus), Xenophon (444 or 
424 B.C.-357 B.C.) has written an interesting anecdote about the great 
Persian monarch Cyrus the Great (559-530 B.C). When the great king 
had defeated the chaldaeans, he tried to bring about a rapprochement 
between them and their opponents, the Armenians and, for that purpose, 
invited their leaders to a dinner. While the party was in progress, one 
of the chaldaeans said that to all of them his overlordship was accept- 
able, but there were some of them, who lived by plundering, knew 
nothing of farming and might not relish his thraldom. He added that 
they were often in the service of the Indian king, who paid them well, 
for he was a very wealthy man. Then, he went on to remark that the 
chaldaeans made frequent trips to the Indian king in response to the 
visit of his embassy to Media. Cyrus became deeply interested in the 
Indian king and thought of borrowing money from him to meet the 
financial requirements of his forthcoming military programmes. With 
this end in view he sent an envoy to the {Indian king and asked the 
kings of Armenia and Chaldaea to depute their men to escort him and 
introduce him to the Indian king. . The message to be delivered by that 
envoy has been reported by Xenophon as follows :— 


“King of India, Cyrus has sent me to you ; he says that he needs 
more funds, for he is expecting another army from his home in 
Persia. lf, therefore, you will send him as much as you convenient- 
ly can, he says that, if God will give him good success, he will try 
to make you think that you were well-advised in doing him this 
favour”. 


Regarding the outcome of the mission, Cyrus is said to have made 

the following observation : 
“If we get anything from bim (the Indian king), we shall have 
more abundant funds to use ; and, if we do not, we shall know that 


——ÁÀ 


1. Xenophon, Cyropaedia, III. 2. 29, English translation of Walter Miller Vol. 
Ip. 265. 
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we owe him no thanks, but may, as far as he is concerned 
, 


i Settle 
1 1 1 ter 59] 
everything with a view to our own Interests 


Scholars have seen in the description of the wealthy Indian king 
to whom Cyrus sent his embassy, a reference to the Nanda Kin 


४ 88 of 
Magadha, who were famous for their fabulous wealth. But the Nandas 
Mahapadma and his sons, flourished about two hundred years E 


Cyrus. Besides this, they ruled over the region to the enst of the river 
Beas with the territory to its west and north under powerful indepen. 
dent tribes and kings, mentioned by the grammarian Panini and, a 
generation later, by the historians of Alexander's campaigns, so that 
no king of Persia could have any truck with them straightway. Hence 
there is no possibility of Cyrus having had anything to do with the 
Nandas of Magadha, unless we presume that Xenophon, who communi- 
cated the information about his embassy to the Indian king to us, js 
guilty of an anachronistic sclecism, the burden of proving which lies on 
them who assert it. The common procedure of judging men and events 
is to produce evidence and marshal facts rather than to make guesses 
and hazard conjectures. In the present case, we have no facts to prove 
that Xenophon was jumbling up situations and personalities with no 
regard for chronological considerations. Hence it is not justifiable to 


presume that he was committing the mistake of synchronizing Cyrus 
the Great and the Nandas. 


We know that in the sixth century B. C. the Indus Valley region 
was exceptionally rich. After its annexation to the Achaemenian 
empire by Darius I between 518 and 515 B. C. it contributed nearly 
one third of the total revenue to the imperial exchequer. According to 
the caleulation of Herodotus, out of the total revenue of 14,560 silver 
talents, 4,680 talents came from the two satrapies of Gandarioi and 
Indoi, corresponding to taxation units no, 7 and 20 of his gazetteer 
into which he had divided the Indus Valley region, following his 
general policy of breaking up political concentrations by dividing b 
territories of erstwhile Peoples and potentates into smaller adminis E 


2. T x Roychoudhury, Political History of Ancient India (6th ed) p. 230 : 
e Age of the Mario लए Mamo. p. 12; Etienne Lamotte, Histoire au 
j Bouddhisme Indien, P. 109. : 
3. G. Rawlinson, 
^ P. 185, 


= 


| 
[4 


History of Herodotus, IIT, 89.97 edited by Manuel Kamrof 
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| tive and fiscal units. The ratio between the values of silver and gold 


being 133 : 
talents,’ which 18 equivalent to over a million pound sterling. This 


1, the Indian contribution in terms of gold comes to 360 


shows the enormous economic potential of the Indus valley region in 
the sixth century B. C. The wealthy Indian king, from whom Cyrus 
wanted to borrow money, may well have belonged to this region, 


In the sixth century B. C. Gandhara was making rapid progress 
as an imperial power in the North-West. Its king Pukkusati had 
launched on an expansionist carcer. According to the Gandhara 
Jataka, Kagmira formed part of the Gandhara kingdom.? Strabo in- 
forms us that, in the territory between the Chenab and the Ravi, 9 
tribe, called Gandaris, lived at the time of Alexander’s invasion,® which 
shows that in some earlier period it must have been under the domina- 
tion of Gandhara. Hecataeus of Miletus (549-468 B.C.) writes that 
Kaspapyros Or KaSyapapura, which bas been identified with ancient 
Multan by Foucher, was known as a city of Gandhara. Thus, it is 

| clear that the kingdom of Gandbara expanded eastward upto the 
Ravi and southward up to Multàa and included Kasmira and almost 
the whole of the Indus Valley. Naturally, therefore, its ruler 
Pukkusati desired to enter into diplomatic negotiations with King 
| Bimbisara of Magadha, to whom he sent en embassy’ and made 
। bold to declare war on King Pradyota of Avanti." These plans 
| and policies indicate the great power and prestige of Gandhara 


under his rule. 


Bimbisara of Magadha and Pradyota of Avanti were the contem- 
poraries of Buddha, 9 greater part of whose life was spent in the sixth 
century B. C. Hence their associate Pukkusati of Gandhara also 
flourished in that century. We know that between 518 and 515 B. C. 
Gandhara had been annexed to the Achaemenian empire by Darius 1.7 


Gherciore, the period oi HE E the period of Pulkusati myst be before the time of Darius. 


Le यया 


। 1. Richard N. Frye, The Heritage ef Persia p. 1 15. 
|| 9. Fateka, ed. V. Fausboll No. 406. 
| 3. J. W. Me Crindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, pp. 11 1-12, 133. 
$ 4. A. Foucher, ‘Ancient Multan’, A.C. Woolner Commemoration Volume (1941). 
| { 5. Papancasudams, II p. 982; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India p. 28 ; G. P. 
Malalasckera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, II p. 215. 
6. Felix Lacote, Essay on Gunadhya (English translation by Rev. A. M. Tabard) 


p. 176. 
7. Buddha Prakash, Political and Social Movements in Ancient Panjab, p. 146. 
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In this way, he was the contemporary of Cyrus the Great, Messa T : 
the power, prestige and resources of Pukkusati, it is plausible | ering 
that he represents the wealthy Indian king, to whom Can ह hold 
embassy for negotiating a financial deal, according to the E an 
Xenophon. Int of | 


At the time of advancing against Croesus, the Position of D 
was precarious. Croesus had crossed the Halys, the 


boundary between Media and Lydia, to { 


arius | 
establisheq 
orce Cyrus into battle before 
he could consolidate his power and menace the securi ty of Lydia, M 


Stronach has shown, in the initial encounter between the two armi 
les 


; This explains why 
he was in need of financial resources to meet the expenses of the 


campaign and sent the embassy to the Indian king to borrow money. 


Cyrus may even have had the worse of matters) 


| 

|] 

| 

| 

| 

Pukkusati was already in diplomatic contact with media and | 
Chaldaea. As suggested above, he sent his envoys to those kingdoms 
and the Chaldaeans also reciprocated the gesture by despatching an 
embassy to him. Some Chaldaean people are also said to be in his 

employ as mercenaries. In this setting of diplomatic relationships 

between the Indian king and the Chaldaeans, Cyrus deemed it desirable | | 

to ask the Chaldaean and Armenian kings to send their escorts with | 


his envoy. The response from the Indian king was favourable, for | 


: Xenophon writes tbat he sent an embassy to his court, obviously, in 


P return for his, with the sum of money, which he had asked. The 
members of this embassy also served the Persian king in a delicate 
moie: of espionage before the war against Croesus and the campaigns 
In Asia Minor.? Xenophon's Daman ehrendsasdollows s 


"At this j uncture, 


; representatives from the Indian king arrived 
pun क ; they announced also that the Indian king sent him — 
s following message : ‘I desire to be your friend, and I am sending — — 
you the money, and if you need more, send for it. Moreover, my 


re , : 
presentatives have been instructed to do whatever you ask.” 


* Well 2, said C: 
t क्र then”, said Cyrus, when he heard this, “I ask some of you 
0 remain, where you have 


been assigned ters, and keep guard | 
of thi $ हि quarters, an i 
is money and live as best pleases you, while three of you will É 

L David Stro eee 


nach diu OA «me AE. ort, k 
Iran, Vol, 1 (1963) pP: 23. ON cn CU कई 
2, Cyropaedia VI. 2, 1. 


11, Vol. II ; pp. 149.155 ? 
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please go to the enemy on pretence of having been sent by the king 
of India to make an alliance between them and him ; and when you 
have learned how things stand there, what they are doing and 
proposing to do, bring word of it as soon as possible to me and to 
your king. And, if you perform this service acceptably, I shall be 


even more grateful to you for that than I am for your bringing the © 


money, with which you have come. And this is service, which you 
are eminently fitted to perform, for spies, disguised as slaves, can 
give information of nothing more in their reports than what every 
one knows, whereas men in your capacity often discover even what 
is being planned.” 


“The Indians were naturally pleased to hear this, and, when 
they had been entertained by Cyrus, they made ready and set 
out on the following day with the solemn promise that when they 
had learned as much as they could they would return from the 
enemy’s side with all possible dispatch.” 


“The Indians, that Cyrus had sent as spies to the enemy’s camp, 
returned with the report that Croesus had been chosen field-marshal 
and commander-in-chief of all the enemy’s hosts, that all the 
allied kings had decided to join him with their entire forces, to 
contribute vast sums of money, and to expend them in hiring what 
soldiers they could and in giving presents to those, whom they 
were under obligations to reward. They reported also that many 
Thracian swordsmen had already been hired and that Egyptians 
were under sail to join them, and they gave the number as one 
hundred and twenty thousand men, armed with shields, that 
came to their feet, with huge spears, such as they carry even 
to this day, and with sabres. Besides these, there was also 
the Cyprian army. The Cilicians were all present already, they 
said, as were also the contingents from both Phrygias, Lycaon 
Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, Arabia and Phoenicia; the Assyrians 
were there under the king of Babylon; the lonians also and the 
Aeolians and almost all the Greek colonists in Asia had been 
compelled to join Croesus and Croesus! had even Gre to Lace- 
daemon to negotiate an alliance. This army, they said, was being 
mustered at the river Pactolus, but it was their intention to 
advance to Thymbrara, where even today is the rendezvous of 

18 
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the king’s barbarions from the interior. And a genera] e 1 
been issued to bring provisions to market there.” 


> This information, confirmed by other sources as well, led Cyrus 


to propose an immediate advance and take the enemy unawares 


For this purpose, he also asked his army to give up the habit of 
drinking wine and accustom themselves to taking water anq gave 


——— 


other necessary directions about the advance. As the narrative goes 
5 
| he won the war and worsted the enemy. 


Some scholars interpret the despatch of the embassy of the 
Indian king to Cyrus as a sign of submission and acknowledgement 
of his overlordship.’ But the tone and temper of the message, 
that the envoy of Cyrus was to deliver to the Indian king, and the 


AND RS BEDE ELE III ESSEN 


: E: address, he gave to the Indian embassy, according to Xenophon, clearly 
f show that the Persian king was dealing with him not as a subordinate 
d but as a friendly neighbour. Likewise, his observation on the outcome 
of the mission of the embassy unmistakably indicates that he was not 
E very sure of its success and did not consider the Indian king his subor- 
dinate. The narrative of Xenophon, cited above, leaves no room for 
= doubt that the exchange of embassies and the borrowing and lending 


E of money through them between Cyrus and the Indian king did not 

"1 ^d at all imply the relation of suzerainty and subordination between them. f 
$ After the conquest of Lydia and Asia Minor, for whose purpose, | 
E perhaps, he borrowed money from ihe Indian king, Cyrus turned his | | 
- attention towards the East, He appointed Vigtaspa, son of Arsama, | $ 


the satrap of Hyrcania and Parthia and annexed Drangiana, Margiana 
and Bactriana to his empire one by one. Then he crossed the Oxus । 
and encamped on the Jaxartes and set up fortifications to hold the | 
. turbulent nomads in check. ‘The township of Kurkath in that region | 
is a remnant of those military establishments. These movements, | li 
probably, made his Indian ally Pukkusati apprehensive of his expan 
sionist plans and led to a rupture between them. When Cyrus Wes 
busy in the West, settling the affairs of Babylonia and planning १0 
Eo invasion of Egypt, he received intelligence of disturbances on the eastern 
re 3 "t frontiers of his empire and, leaving the charge of the Egyptian — 
expedition to his son Cambyses, himself marched towards the East. 


cording to ancient writers, he thought of reducing the state of tP 


4. 


1 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. aap ; 
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Indus Valley, because the rebellious peoples sought succour from it. 
He seems to have divided his army into two parts, despatching one 
through Gedrosi& and leading the other through the Paropamisdze 
and Arachosia. The regiments, moving through Gedrosia, met with 
a crushing reverse, as we gather from the remark of Nearchus that 
the people of Gedrosia told Alexander that “Cyrus came to those parts 
with the purpose of invading India, but was prevented through losing 
the greater part of his army owing to the desolate and impracticable 
character of the route and escaped only with seven persons of his 
army." However, the second wing of the army, commanded by 
Cyrus himself, was more successful. It stormed the city of Kapisi 
(Begram) at the confluence of the Panjashir and Ghorband rivers, as 
we learn from Pliny,? and overawed the Astakenoi (Astaka) and 
Assakenoi (A$vakas) living in that region, to pay him tribute, as Arrian 
reports. This success lies at the basis of the remark of Xenophon 
that Cyrus rulled over Bactria and India. But the Indian 
i monarch, undaunted by the initial success of Cyrus, made 
| the strategic move of setting the Massagetae and the Derbikes against 
| him and assisting them with his elephant corps. Cyrus had naturally 
to march against them, but in the heat of the encounter, when the 
fighting was in progress, a soldier of the Indian elephant corps inflicted 
a fatal blow on his thigh and put an end to his life, as Ctesias informs 
us) Thus, the Indian campaign of Cyrus proved a vain march and 
did not achieve anything, Megasthenes rightly remarks that “although 
| 


the Persians got mercenary troops from India, namely the Hydrakes, 

they did not make any expedition into that country, but merely 

approached it, when Cyrus was marching agains the Massagetae."'* 

Like Megasthenes, Arrian observes that "although Cyrus marched 

against the Scythians and showed himself in other respects the most 

enterprising of Asiatic monarchs, he did not invade India.” Pukkusati 
| was successful in holding his own and quelling the menace of his 
| powerful rival. 


| à 
| 1. Strabo’s Geography (English translation by Hamilton and Falconer) XV. 1. 5. E 
| 2, Pliny Natural History VI. 23, 25. i 
i 3. J.W. Mc Crindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 183, | 2 
i 4. Xenophon, Gyropaedia, I. 1. 4, translated by Walter Miller, Vol. I p. 7. E 
| 5. Ctesias, Persica ed, Gilmore pp. 133-135. ES 
6. J. W. MeCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenss and Arrian. p. 110. T 
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The marches and wars of Cyrus iu Gedrosia and 3 
have left some lasting imprints on Indian legends, particularly those 
conserved in the Mahabharata. The episode of the disaster of Cyrus and 
his escape with seven men only is reminiscent of the survival of Seven 
persons in the Pandava camp after the nocturnal attack of Agvatthaman 
following the holocaust of the great war of Kuruksetra, Likewise, 
the death of Cyrus as a result of a smashing blow on the thigh is 
T analogous to the end of the Kuru hero Duryodhana by the fracture of 

the thigh caused by the blow of the mace of Bhima.! It is well-known । 
í that the Mahabharata underwent its redactions at Taksasila in Gandhara, — | 
where Vaigampayana is said to have recited it to Janamejaya. Hence 
it is certain that the stories and episodes of this epic were widely 
prevalent in the North-West and it is possible that some of them 


received a colouring from the disaster of Cyrus in the north-western 
E borders of the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. 
Indian traditions relate that when Pukkusati was organising an 
E expedition against King Pradyota of Avanti, the Pandavas launched — | 
an attack on his kingdom and prevented him from pursuing his i 
- ' campaign in the interior of India.) It is likely that this episode of the 
| ; invasion of the Pandavas is based on the expedition of Cyrus. We |j 
L. have seen that several aspects of his campaign in Gedrosia and [d 
d Arachosia were identified by ancient bards with some legends of the i 
É Mahabharata, Among these people the Kauravas and the Pandavas | 
ES : were often confused and treated as descendants of the same ancestors. | 
= Hence it is no wonder that the followers of- Cyrus were referred toas — 


s Pandavas in the tradition relating to Pukkusāti. 


E . The aforesaid discussion has enabled us to throw some new light | 
on the history of the Gandhara under King Pukkusati, who had | 
increased his power and prestige so much as to develop diplomatic | 
relations with the king of Magadha and Avanti in the East and of Irán | 
E and Chaldaea in the West on a footing of equality. It has also shown प 
p ic तीक the great King Cyrus first cultivated friendship with him and then t 
. . broke away from him, when he tried to create difficulties for him, being i 

Li 


apprehensive of his expansionist programmes. 


CO UU ea LG aL e ed = UT 
1, H.C, Beth) “Cyrus the Great and the Mahabharata War’, Proceedings of 
= ; the Indian History Congress (Hyderabad 1941) pp. 125-127. 1 
= pr Essay on Gunūdhya (English translation Rev. A. M. Tabard) E 
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EARLY BUDDHISM AND THE METHODOLOGY OF SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL RESEARCH 


By 


DR VISHWANATH PRASAD VARMA 


Early Buddhism has been discussed from various standpoints. 
| It has been investigated as a system of ethical religion and salvationis- 
tic ethics. The significance of the Buddhist ethical imperative, com- 
parable in some respects to the Kantian good will, has been emphasized 
as an antidote to the rampant. contemporary disquiet, nihilism and 
despair. It is considered a system of soteriology by Max Weber and 
a scheme of Nirvanistic eschatology by Dahlmann, Some hold it to 
be a promulgator of the law of causation and thus a precursor of science. 
Spengler regarded Buddhism, Stoicism and Socialism as examples of 
intellectual movements during the era of civilization, coming at the end - 
of late culture' and characteristic products of megalopolitanism and 
rationalism. He interprets Buddha as a nihilist and asserts that there 
i is no ethic of will in Buddhism and Epicureanism. Toynbee in his 
| Civilization on Trial states that according to Buddha, Stoicism, one 
ie school of Christianity and some forms of Platonism, the truth lies 

j beyond history. Albert Schweitzer has drawn attention to the ethic 

i of compassion in Buddhism. Northrop has pointed out the stark 

| realism and positivism involved in the concept of duhkha and has inter- 

j preted nírvaga along the lines of the notion ofan undifferentiated 
aesthetic continuum.! Buddhism had also deep social repercussions and 
profound political consequences. Gautama Buddha did prescribe some 
social and political formulas relevant to the contemporary set up. For 

। a comprehensive study of early Buddhism ) the social and political | 
teachings of early Buddhism must be analysed. This will also be a 
contribution to the history of social and political thought. 


If a comprehensive history of social and political thought in the 
| world is to be attempted then Indologists, Sinologists, Egyptologists, 
j ‘Babylonologists, Assyriologists and other specialists in the ance 


1, ह. S. C, Northrop, The Meeting of East and West, p. 341- ; T 
2. Even if Gautama’s primary interest was not in politics and although he did 
` pot formulate an explicit social philosophy, still in its institutional phases 

early Buddhism did inculcate social and political notions. 
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civilizations of Africa and Asia and Europe will have to Specify the 
social and political speculations that were attempted in those countries, 
This will be a commendable enterprise not only from the historical 
standpoint but will also provide ideas and data which will be yarq- 
sticks for comparing modern ideas and data with them? 


In the evolution of social and political categories we can 
distinguish three stages. The first is the stage of speculations, ideas 
and vague formulations, In this stage categories appear as unsyste- 
matized and have all the marks of a difficult birth. Sages, religious 
leaders, prophets, magicians, poets, political rulers take the initiative in 
the formulation of categories and ideas in this stage. In India the 
Vedas may be said to belong to this stage. The second stage is that of 
social and political thought. In this stage philosophers, idealists and 
thinkers, either singly or as the spokesmen of a generation, take the 
initiative in the formulation of utopias, systems and codes, The 
Upanisads, the Tripitakes, the Smrtis and the writings of Samkara, 
Ramanuja, Vijtabhiksu Kautilya, Kamandaka, Sukra may be said to 
belong to this stage. In the west Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Machia- 
velli, Hobbes, Hegel, Comte, Marx, Spencer, Green may be said to 
belong to this stage. With reference to creations of these writers and 
system builders we use the terms philosophy, thought, and theory almost 
interchangeably although there may be and are some differences even 
among these terms. But for the purpose of broad typologization they may 
be used synonymously. The third stage is that of scientifically oriented 
social and political theories which use not only the methods of 
observation and classification as the old philosophers also did but are 
more concerned with the technics of correlation and inductive be- 
havioral research, This stage is marked by the decline of norm- 
Setting aud prescription of ideals as prognosis, It is more fascinated 
by data-collection and analysis and claims to be objective and at least 


to a considerable extent ‘value-free’, 


Generally, the writers on the history of social and political 
thought "a the West would relegate the social and political ideas and 
speculations of early Buddhism to the first stage—the stage of 
ee of obiter dicta, If they were a little more comprehensive in 

orientation and less prejudiced then they would concede that 
early Buddhism is also a System of social thought or social 

1. bcc म 2610 AM UNESCO should undertake this project. 


| 
|| 
| 


was ane 
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philosophy: । 1६ f the contention of the present paper that early 
Buddhism 13 of ‘interest not only as a bundle of disjointed social 
categories and speculations and 1s not only, at least partly, also a 
system of socal and polua 20280) but it is also possible to apply to 
it the technics of modern social and political research. It will 
certainly be unfounded to call the early teachers and writers on 
Buddhism as sociologists and political scientists. But it is possible to 
apply the methods of sociology of knowledge and sociology of religion 
to the study of Buddhism. Furthermore, a student of political science 
who has studied the modern behavioral theories of political power and 
leadership can also apply the modern: concepts in the study of power 
relations in the Buddhist Samgha. He can study the technics used 
by Gautama Buddha for the maintenance of his leadership. He can 
study the situational data provided by the then society and polity and 
find out to what extent were they congruous with the emergence of 
authoritarian or democratic types of personality. He can also study 
the technics, if any, provided by Gautama to fight tyranny and for the 
furtherance of solidarity. In this short paper I could not undertake 
this kind of empirical study, nor did I intend to doit. My only 
purpose is to make a case for the study of aspects of early Buddhism 
by students and teachers of sociology and political science. Due to 
their ignorance of Indian history and philosophy as well as of the 
comprehensive development in the social sciences in the West, Indian 
teachers and students of political science are reluctant to study 
Buddhism. They will say that it isa subject outside the domain of 
political science. It is the contention of this paper that with the 
maturation of Indian independence, we should evolve our own political 
science and sociology and that in this connection the contributions of 
early Buddhism should not be lost sight of. 

j According to Albion Small the beginnings of modern sociology 
are to be traced not to Comte and Spencer alone but to the “drive 
towards objectivity” in German historical research. He tried to trace 
the beginnings of sociology in the “drive toward objectivity” in German 
historiology about 1800 A.D. We can examine it the quest for 
objectivity was present in the system of ideas of the early civilizations. 


It cannot be denied that the researches of indologists have 
brought to light the elements of positivistic, objective, inductive and 
empirical thought and methodology in the Hindu and Buddhist philo- 
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sophies.1 Hence it can be stated that the methodological foundations 
of empirical social enquiry were present In ancient India, It should ` 
not, however, be imagined that the sophisticated clarifications of the 
experimentally-oriented scientific method and mathematical logic can 
be traced in ancient India. Butit must be stated that the methodo- 
logical foundations of ancient India and Buddhist speculations were at 

: least similar to those of the Greeks. 


Max Weber holds that the period since the sixteenth century in 
Western Europe are eras of ‘disenchantment’. The magical and en- 
veloping theological creeds of the Middle Ages with the dominance of 
Christian Weltanschauung were now ending due to the rise of Renais- 
sance humanism and secularistic science. This ‘disenchantment’ 
provided the mental framework necessary for the emergence of social | 
and political thought which was oriented more to the problems of | 
worldly organization and social control than to speculation regarding | 
an ideal rebublic or the best form of policy. We can examine if in | 
the Indian context there ever appeared eras of disenchantment necessary 
for the growth of intensive social and political thought. | 


It can be stated that in Indian history there have been ages and 
epochs which bear some resemblance to the European period of 
disenchantment. The period from the middle of the seventh to 

s the beginning of the fourth century B. C. can be considered such 
an age. I do not want to imply that the intellectual achieve- 
ments? of this period of ‘somewhat of disenchantment’ are com- 


1, Brajendra Nath Seal, The pasitive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus; B. K. 


Sarkar, Positive Backzround of Hindu Sociology, 2 vols. (Allahabad, Panini 
Office); S. C. Vidyabhusana, A History of Indian Logic; V.P. Varma, 


Studies in Hindu Political Thought and its Metaphysical Foundations; Satya 
Prakash’s book on Indian Science, 


2. B, K, Sarkar, Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus, Leipzig, 1922) 
P. 150 says: “In an inventory of India’s contributions to the spirit of 
inquiry and the progress of man kind, the epoch of republics (c 600 B. C - 

: A. C. 350) interspread no doubt with monarchies, must be recognised a8 

ae responsible for the anatomy, therapeutics and medicine of Charaka's 

academy, the linguistics and methodology of Panini and his scholars, the’ 

ky metallurgy ang alchemy that found patron-saints in Patatijali and Nagar- 
ee the Philosophical Speculations of the atomists, monists, sensationa- 

te es Seeptice, the schools of political science that came to be finally 
cee in the systems of Kautilya and Sukra, the legal and sociological 
B associated in the long run with the nom-de-plumes of Manu and 


Be Yajtiavalkya, the elaboration of the Jataka folklore and of the Ramayan? _ 


यान क्क 
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arable in substantial value to the European achievements in science 
and sociology following in the wake of the period of sixteenth 
century disenchantment to which Max Weber has referred. My aim 
is only to point out that mental phenomena resembling disenchantment 
are characteristics of the evolution of all great cultures and 
civilizations. Eras of scepticism, intellectualism, mental and emotional 
frustration and questioning and repudiation of theological systems can 
be found in the cultural history of all peoples! They are not the 
specific and monopolistic characteristics of Western culture alone 
although it is absolutely correct to maintain that the sustained 
emphasis on disenchantment may be peculiar to the West. In the 
modern era of world understanding which necessitates the appreciation 
of the cumulative achievements of mankind in the development of 
thought, it is necessary to give up the kind of ethnocentricism which 
characterizes most of the writers of the history of social and political 
| thought in Europe end America. Dunning, Sabine and Macllwain 
| are absolutely innocent of any information regarding Asian contri- 
butions to political thought. Lichtenberger makes no mention of 
| Asian contributions to social thought? Although I differ from the 
main propositions and conclusions of Ths Decline of the West, I would 
appreciate Spengler's methodological approach: He says: 


“The most appropriate designation for this current West- 
European scheme of history, in which the great cultures are 
q made to follow orbits around us as the presumed centre of all 
|| world happenings, is the Ptolemaic system of history. The system 
| thatis put forward in this work in place of it I regard as the 
Copernican discovery in the historical sphere, in that it admits no 
sort of privilaged position to the classical or the Western culture 
as against the cultures of India, Babylon, China, Egypt, the 
Arabs, Mexico—separate worlds of dynamic being which in point 


and Mahabharata epics, dramaturgy and the fine arts of the Bharata and 
Vatsyayana cycles, the mystical militarism and the niskama karma or “eate- 
gorical imperative” of the Gita, and last but not least the sarva-sattva-maitri 
(humanitarianism and universal brotherhood) of Sakya, the preacher of 
appamada (strenuousness) and apostle of viriya (energism).?? 


1. E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, pp. 298ff, refers to the growth of *search- 
ing scepticism? in India, Greece and Palestine (Ecclesiastes) in the 5th 42 
century B. C. 

2. The chapters on Asian social thought in Becker and Barnes, Social Thought 


from Lore to Science 3rd ed, are absolutely inadequate but they do indicate a 
new trend, 


19 


PETRE r. 
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of mass count for just as much in the general picture of 1 
as the classical, while frequently surpassing it 
spiritual greatness and soaring power. 


: Be) 
In point of 


I definitely feel that such a Copernican revolution must be 
attempted in the history of the social sciences. The contributions of 
the ancient and medieval civilizations which were outside the context 
of the Western sector should be studied by students and teachers of the 
social sciences. P. A. Sorokin in his famous text-book Contemporary 
Sociological Theories has. on occasions, referred to the insights into 


social problems of the ancient thinkers of China and India. He Says : 


“in my opinion, the formal school is very old. Its 
founders were neither Tonnies, nor Simmel, as Dr. Vierkandt 
claims; nor Kant, Hegel, Herbart, Perguson, Fichte, L, Von 
Stein, Gneist, Jelleinek, nor Spencer, as G. Richard indicates 
more rightly. Its founders were all lawgivers who formulated 
the first rules of social relations, and especially all juriconsults 
and theorizers of Law. Beginning at least with Confucius and 
the Roman juriconsult, who so brilliantly formulated the principal 


forms of social relations, and ending with the theorizers of law, 
all have been formal sociologists.’ 


I do not agree with the views of Sorokin on this particular point 
but I have cited these lines to indicate that the Copernican revolution 
inthe history of the social sciences is essential and this requires a 
comprehensive frame of reference wherein Simmuel has to be studied 


along with Confucius and Comte along with Gandhi. If the concept 
of natural law has to be 


studied then not only the contributions of 
Cicero, Thomas Aquinas 


and Grotius bat also those of Lao-Tse, 
Buddha? and Patufijali should be taken into consideration. Hitherto 
historians of social and philosophical thought in the West have not 
only been ignorant of the Eastern contributions but have shown almost 


a contemptuous indifference towards them. It is for new research 
scholars to dispel 


—— जज or ° 


Oswald Spengler, The Decline of 

2. PR. A. Sorokin, Conte 
de 1928), pp. 497.98, 

$. Gautama Buddha was o 

न natural intervention in 

the uniformity of natur 


the West (Alfred A. Knopf), Vol. 1, p. 18 
mporary Sociological Theories, (New York Harper & Co. 


pposed to dogmatic superstitions and denied RT 
the operation of the law of causation. He accepte 


this vast mist of ignorance, indifference and prejudice — 
ana discuss the Contributions of early Buddhism to the concepts of 


al phenomena and hence denied the role of chance | 


~~ 
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individualism, liberty, internationalism etc, Certainly this comparative 
In A 9 5 

study has to be done not at the emotional but at the scientific level, - 
The ancient literature of India 15 too vast and the dimensions of its 


social and political contributions have to be specifically spelled out. 


Several sociologists have adopted a broad framework for the 
science of sociology. Small’s earlier contention was that sociology is 
the philosophical synthesis and organization of the results of the specia- 
lized social sciences. This view of Small resembles the view of 
Giddivgs. According to the latter a sociological type of approach to the 
study of social phenomena was “predicted” if not created by Auguste 
Comte. Giddings holds that sociology is the elemental and basic social 
science, studying society in its broadest and most fundamental aspects. 
Small’s views, however, later underwent a transformation and in the 
article on the “Future of Sociology" he said : 

“In proportion as sociology becomes responsibly objective it 
will leave bebind its early ambition for a hegemony over social 
sciences, and it will realize its destiny of functioning within a 
federation of scientific activities, With widening and clarifying 
of social consciousness, it must become progressively evident that 
a single technique, no matter how penetrating, can at most lay 
bare only certain constituent aspects of the total social process"'.t 


Znaniecki considers “activities-intentionally-affecting-others” as 
the central or exclusive object of sociology. Prof. L. T. Hobhouse 
holds that even after social paychology, cultural geography, history 
and the special social sciences have developed there would be need 
for sociology as a discipline of interpretative correlation—to bring facts 
into perspective even though it may not discover any facts. Prof. 
Hayes also has a broad general conception of sociology although in 


1902 he defined sociology as "study of a particular type of causation, 
the causal relations between the activities of asscciates". He thinks 


that Comte and Spencer were not wholly wrong in their comprehensive 
conception of sociology as & philosophy of superorganic or social life. 

I favour a broad comprehensive standpoint for social science. 
I do not think that sociology 8S 8 specialized discipline of social 


JA 


"vs 


organization and social disorganization can rest content only with the - 


study of family, criminology, human ecology and demography. The 


1. Quoted in Harry Earnes (ed), An Introduction to the History of Sociology. 
University of Chicago Press, 1948 p. 779. 
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attempt to confine sociology to a study of “institutions” some recent 
social theorists proposes would result in the ignoring of Vital infra. 
institutional and even supra-institutional dynamics of human behaviour, 
Buddhist psychology as formulated in the Tripitaka and by Vasuvandhy 
and others is full of references to subliminal, mystical, introspective 
and supra-intellectual layers of consciousness. Early Buddhism, in 
analysing the psychic structure (skandhacatuastya) refers to four 
categories—feeling (vedana), ideation (sajna), will or volitional Cogni- 
tion (sariskara) and sensation or ‘consciousness’ (vijfiana). These also 
have to be studied. I agree with Sorokin when he says: "Sociology 
has been, is, and either will be a science of the general characteristics 
of all classes of social phenomena with the relationships and correla- 
tions between them ; or there will be no sociology”. 


If a broad approach is favored towards the subject-matter of social 
sciences then it becomes relevant to analyze early Buddhist literature 
from this standpoint. Thus it becomes essential to find out the Buddhist 
views 01 society, community, primary groups, factors for social solida- 


rity, causes of social disorganization, role of amity (maitti as a social 
bond, social change, leadership etc?. 


When I conceive of sociology as the broad science treating of all 
the multifarious forms of social relationships, I do also emphasize 8 
quantitative, empirical, and inductive research methodology. But I 
distrust any mere Humean scepticism towards the acceptance of the 
role of rationalism in sociology. Inductive researches are highly 
necessary for the formation of large empirical and historical genera- 
lisations. But in spite of the attacks on the rational (metaphysical) 
method of philosophy by Russell, Wittgenetein and Carnap, ! still 
think that mathematical rationalism cannot be avoided either by 


sociology or by philosophy of the Hindus and of विन SY EROSOA of the Hindus and of Kant, still are note 
llo 


Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories, 0. 761. 
2, A comprehensive study of the Buddhist social and political teachings may 
expose the hollowness of such extreme statements : “Buddhism not being 
concerned with man and his welfare, was equally disinterested in id > 
his interests, Hence jurisprudence, politics and cconomics were not within the 
purview of Buddhistic ethics. 
iniquity personified, can t 
the status quo, 


S ich 18 
Its indifference tothe caste system, Mis " 
hus be understood. Buddha was indifferen 


He did not condemn the burdensome and demoralizing - 


domestic rituals, ed; द 


Spinoza and Buddh 


although they were meaningless to him», (Melam 
a, p. 272, Our Italics). 


| 


i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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worthy. Inductive and historical empiricism can procure data but the 
transformation of the empirical generalisations into the conceptualised 
framework of a theoretical system requires the employment of rational 
techniques. Once. ‘theories’ have been formulated we may begin to 
deduce therefrom further implications tbrough the help of the Platonic 
geometrical-mathematical method or the logical-analytical method 
of the Hindu philosophers. Against the scientific empiricists, Max 
Planck tried to argue that science cannot proceed further unless the 
statistical laws are transformed into causal laws and the formulation 
of the causal hypothesis is necessarily based on a rational insight. 
Because I accept ६ combination of rational-mathematical and historical- 
empirical methods both in the social sciences and philosophy, hence I 
strongly advocate that the speculations, generalizations and theorisations 
of the early and medieval social tbinkers and philosophers cannot be 
dismissed on the ground they do not furnish huge statistical tables. 
Besides analyzing the explicit teachings of Gautama Buddha and 
his disciples with regard to political and social questions, it is possible 
to obtain numerous insights which have a socio-political relevance if 
the methods evolved by the school of sociology of religion are accepted. `- 
One may disagree with Marx regarding his statement that religion is 
the “reflex” of the sociol relations but it cannot be doubted that it is 
essential to be aware of the situational factors amidst the context of 
which religious propositions have their emergence and their norms get 
i institutionalized. The study of the interrelations of the situational 
| data and the intellectual and moral responses to them does provide 
| notions which are extremely significant for the political and social 
| scientist. Max Weber tried to study the sociology of religion and in 
| the three volumes of his “Gesammelte Aufsatae aur Religtonssosiologie’’ he 
tried an analysis of this type. His broad attempt was to judge the 
| general character oi the social structure as being “favourable” or 
| otherwise to the development of the characteristic institutional patterns. 
| I have attempted in some of my papers to demonstrate the interrelations 
between the contemporary social and economic and political situations 
| and the dominant trends of Buddhist moral teachings. Troeltsch 


D 


1. The second volume deals with Hinduism and Buddhism. 

2. V.P. Varma, “The Sociology of Early Buddhist Ethics" Buddha Jayanti 
Volume of the journal of Bihar Research Society, 1956: “The Origins and 
Sociology of Buddhist Pessimism”, 3. B. R. S., vol. XLIV, June 1958 ; “The 
Origins and Sociology of the Early Buddhist Philosophy of Moral Deter- 
minism” Philosophy : East & West (University of Hawai, April 1963). 
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attempts the task “of solving the problem of how far the origin, growth - 
and modifications of Christianity as well as the arrest of that ३८०७ 

in modern times Were sociologically determined.” He wanted to make 
a comprehensive analysis of the social structure wherein particular 
religious systems arise. My contention is that now is the time not to 
rest Content with merely an intuitive supra-cognitional prophetic attitude 
toreligion but to take up a scientific attitude. If Buddhism and 


Hinduism are analyzed from the standpoint of sociology of religion | 


of social and | 
political philosophy but also to the scientific study of the soical 
sciences. If only the social and political teachings of Buddhism are 


described in a historical fashion then that study pertains to the history 


of social and political ideas. But if the task of correlation between 
the environmental data and the emergence of theoretical propositions 
: is attempted then this method has a scientific appe 


then this will be a contribution not only to the history 


arance, 


| 
4 
A systematic approach to the study of social and political 


problems postulates the formulation of the distinction between the 


Furthermore the conception of man as an 
actor and participant in the multiple network of significant activity- 
patterns is essential. To anyone who has been a student of meta- 
physics it is clear that the central point at dispte between realism and 
idealism is this relationship of the percipient and the object. We find 


: this problem dealt with in Bnddhism, Berkeley and Einstein. A student 
5 of sociology who has never been 


appreciate the implications of th 
study of the science of sociolog 
the question of epistemol 
advanced level, 

for social and poli 


observer and the observed. 


a student of metaphysics can not 

is distinction and its significance for the 

y. In early Buddhism we can find that 

08y and ontology have been discussed at an 

These discussions provide the theoretical background 

tical insights also, In a traditionalist custom-bound 
| car votive Society it is essential to challenge first the metaphysical — 
ond : religious norms before any attack can be made on customs, con" — - 
s i HORS and mores, This is imperative because social and political f 
practices are rooted in and enveloped by religious ideas and practices. | 
Support the concept of a motionless being. Since | 


motionless, by analogy, it may be argued that. 
tonsformations are 


2 


illusory. The ascendant 
pas Philosophical cloak to hide the process 
* €xploitation, The Upanisads and Parmenides 
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and Plato inculcated sometimes pantheism and sometimes absolutism. 
This philosophy may sometimes be a method for resisting social and 
political change. By and large, Indian philosophical absolutism has 
been hostile to social and political changes. On occasions it may make 
concessions to ideas which some modern exponents of Brahmanism 
may exalt into a theory of resistance on behalf of popular rights. The 
Upanigadic idealism supports a philosophy of statue quo in society. 
But early Buddhism by its resistance to pantheism and idealism sponso- 
red a point of view which might have supported a dialectical transfor- 
mation. Ido not maintain that carly Buddhism was an explicit move- 
ment for Kshatriya ascendancy in opposition to the Brahmanical 
ecclesiasticism.! Butit is also a historical fact that in the tide of 
Buddhist advance the people of the lower classes also got opportunities 
to share in religious movements. The case of Upali, the barber, is a 
classic example. Individuals and groups tend towards the acceptance 
of ideas which, at least indirectly, support their interests. 1 do not 
uphold the thesis of dialectical materialism which pleads for the view 
that ideas are the superstructure raised on the basis of the relations of 
production. Nor do I hold it possible to maintain that all types of 
acceptance is determined by interest. Ideas, specially in abstract 
realms of the natural sciences and in logic, are capable of receiving 
acceptance on their inherent theoretical standing. But conclusions 
of the historical and social sciences, in the process of their acceptance 
either by individual research workers or by groups,can be said to bear 
the impact of one’s interests. _ For example, regardless of the soundness 
of the historical data and evidence, we find that British imperialist 
historians tend to regard the Indian movement of 1857 as a local 
Sepoy Mutiny. But younger Indian intellectuals are on the lookout 
of evidence to substantiate its character as an independence movement. 
Thus it is possible to argue that towards the teachings of Buddhism 
the people of those groups must have tended to flock who felt that in 
some way or the other they were deprived. It will be unrealistic 
to negative the role of consciously felt deprivations in the accep- 


1. Oldenberg, Buddha, scems correct in his view that the relation of ज eger moe 
to Brahmanism is not comparable to that of Lutheranism to 
was at that time no Brahmanical organised Church, nor di 
enforce its commands through the instrumentality of the state. The 
sence of several religious sects in eastern India makes it possible to ar 
that Gautama did not find himself in the presence of a Brahmanie 

chy embracing the whole popular life. A 


d Brahmani: 


Papacy. There 3 


p 
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s 
tance of ideologies. The complicated ritualism as propounded j 
the Brahmagas like the Aitareya and the Sata patha as well as the 
metaphysical absolutism taught in the Upanigads were congruous 
with the ‘interests of the intellectual elite. The latter coylg 
alone participate in them. The protest of Gautama Buddha 
against Vedic revelation, Brahmanical liturgy and the Upanisadic 
absolutism and his enunciation of simple moral truths meant for the 
extinction of sufferings of the multitude was bound to evok sentiments 


1 If the statements in the 


of acceptance in the non-privileged sections. 
Tripitakas are to be accepted as authentic propositions regarding 
Gautama Buddha's theories then it is undoubted that he was hostile to 
the claims of the Brahmins, He wanted to ridicule the claim of 
descent from the mouth of Brahma. But it will also be an unfounded 
_ generalisation to maintain that Gautama Buddha was the declared 
spokesman of the interests of the Kshatriyas. Only this much can be 
legitimately argued that from his teachings the underprivilaged sections 
among the Kshatriyas, the Vaisyas and the Sudras got relief.? Thus 


l. According to Herman Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 250ff, it will be an error to 
consider Gautama Buddha as a declared and conscious champion of the 
spiritual rights of the poor and the humble, Gauiama did not aim at a 
war against the privilegcd, Oldenberg would view it as historically untrue 
to conceive of “Buddha as the victorious ch ampion of the lower classes 
against the haughty aristocracy of birth and brain», But even Oldenberg 
cannot deny that the Buddhist confraternity or Samhgha was patterned on 
the principles of equity and justice and that admission to the band of 
Brahmanas was far more open and liberal in contrast wlth the closed 
group of the Brahmins, Oldenberg, however, seems correct in his state- 
ment that he is not aware of the admissions of chandal and pariahs in the 
Samgha. Oldenberg trics to minimize the social significance of the 
ascendency of Upali in the Sarhgha by saying that he (Upali) was a barber 
of the Sakyas and hence was a couriier and friend of the Sakyas. Ed, 
Caird, Evolution of Religion, vcl. T, p. 372. states that Buddhism did not seek 
to overthrow caste but treated it a8 an external and indifferent distinction. 


It dealt with it in the Same way in which St. Paul deals with slavery 
(1 Corinthians, vii, 21 ): 


2. Buddha did condemn 80776 of 
example, astrology,' 
talism was calculate 
Opposition to Brahma 


the Brahmanical practices of the day, for 
Even hig indirect Opposition to Brahmanical sacerdo- 
d to undermine the status of the Brahmins, The 
nism meant that people of the lower strata would be 
freed from the economic exactions of the Brahmins in terms of dakshina etc. 
But, of course, Gautama did not contemplate an open revolt against the 
state and society for the emancipation of the slaves, He missed the 


chance of becoming an Abraham Lincoln, twenty-five hundred years ago 
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it is possible to utitize the insights gained from the discipline of 
sociology of knowledge to enquire into the social impact of philosophical 


teachings.’ 

Į think that sociology in its methodological aspects has to lean 
heavily on science and philosophy. Sociologists are busy these days 
with the problem of social causation but if they do not know the 
metaphysical problems associated with causation they cannot go deep 
into their investigations. A sociologist or political scientist who dabbles 
with positivism and does not know the phenomenalist physics of Mach, 
Avenarius, Petzoldt etc. is not well-equipped. Causation for a 
comprehensive knowledge has to be studied with reference to the 
works of Buddhist and Nyaya philosophers of India, Aristotle, Hume 
and Russell as well as the conclusions of statistics and science. Viewed 
in this light, if the problem of social and political causation has to be 
analyzed, then the contributions of Buddhist philosophers also have to 
be studied.? A social and political philosopher in India cannot afford 
to be ignorant of the Buddhist philosophy. Similarly if the social and 
political philosopher want to investigate the problem of social and 
political freedom he cannot be blind to the ethical dimensions of the 
case. If this task has to be approached, then some probe into 
the Buddhist researches regarding determinism and the autonomy of 
the will have also to be carried on. 

MacIver? and Hertzler’ (especially the former) think that there 
may be social speculation in the ancient (thus including the Buddhist) 
classics but there is not anything of “sociology” in them. I do hold 


that the amount of scientific detachment from all theological orientation 
Aartne amount or SCIEN nS SR ae 


1. Cf. Hegel : *Only in the presence of à given forms of religion ean 2 given 
forms of state structure exist, only in the presence of a given state structure 
cana given philosophy and a given art exist? (Quoted in Text-Book of 
Marxist Philosophy). 

2. Th. Stcherbatsky, The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, (Leningrad, 1927), 
p. 14, in commenting on the concept of karman in the Abhidharmakosa, IL, 
states that it (Karman) is the driving force of nature, which, may corres- 


pond with the notion of Evclution of Elan Vital. But there does not seem 
«gcientific? interpretation. 


to be present any old textual authority for this 
hing radical pluralistic 


If the Hinayana metaphysies is interpreted as teac 
momentarincss, then it will be absolutely incongruous to reconeile it with 
the concept of an immanental continuous Energy. 

3. R.M. Maclver, “Sociology”, Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, vol. XIV. 

^ Joyce ७, Hertzler T he Social Thought of the Ancient Civilizations (New York, 
193 6), 
20 
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| 


which is necessary for the development of sociology and a scientifically | 
-oriented empirical theory of political science was not Present ` in | 
Early Buddhist India (6th to 4th cent. B. C.) but I do maintain that | 
Buddhist philosophy makes certain vital contributions which could be 

or can be utilized for the development of a science of sociology ang 
politics. I will summarize them :— 


(D Against the Upanisadic metaphysical conception of immobile 
reality, Buddhism formulated the conception of a dynamic reality. 
Ceaseless becoming is what is real. Illusion or false knowledge js 
responsible for the view that an entity is perdurable, Buddha, thus, 
was, in some sense the precursor of Heraclitus, Marx, Engels, and 
Bergson. A philosophy of historical and cultural change can be 


constructed only on such a view of mutation and transformation on the 
constitutent of reality. 


(II) Against the Vedic theological cosmology,? Buddhism as for 
example in the Agganna sutta of the Digha Nikaya tried to construct a 
naturalistic scheme of the origin of the universe. In some Buddhist 
passages we find a remote and indirect forestalling of the Kantian 
nebular hypothesis. It was unfortunate that this quasi-scientific 
insight of Buddha was lost sight of by later Hindu philosophers who 


once again tried to substantiate a completely theistic view of the 
universe, 


(III) Against any theological metaphysical or intuitive basis of 
ethics, Buddha tried to foresta]]? Herder, Auguste Comte, Ludwig 
Feuerbach and the humanists by his view of a non-transcendental 


religion unconcerned with theology. In his philanthropic concern for 
human welfare and the extinction of mi 


an extra-cosmic Godhead, he was setting 
somewhat egalitarian Society and polity. 


sery without any reference to 
up the theoretical pattern of & 


(IV) I concur with Small and Ward in their view that sociology 
is also a science of Social betterment, In his Between Eras : From 
C 9 : . 
apitalism to Democracy Small — ey Small advocated the substitutio the substitution of service for 
1. 


Against the dominance of absolutism in the Upanigads which made their 

writers sometimes unmindful of ethics, Buddhism and Jainism have been 

considered “ethico-pluralistic!» reactions. 

2. E. Caird, Evolution of Religion, vol. I, pp. 3618, holds that Buddhism z 
primarily a protest against superatitious polytheism with the a 


organization which accompanied it, 
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as the dominant motive of economic relationships. At one place 


profi t 
he condemns the German Professors for their support of the first World 


War. The social telesis of Lester Ward deals with the conscious 


improvement of society. In his Psychic Factors of Civilization Ward 
deals with the prerequisites for the concretisation of collective telesis 
through governmental agencies. Hence insofar as Buddhism, in its 
ethics, emphasises norms for real collective advance towards the 
achievement of individual and social peace and resolution of political 
tensions it has to be studied by students of sociology also and not left 
as being only the battleground of ethicists quarreling over the problems 
of pain and moral evil. 


(V) Moreover, even for & sociological study of the present day 
Indian social and political movements which are inspired by the 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi, it is necessary to study Buddhist ethics! 
which was the most determined attempt to inculcate the concept of a 
moral natural law governing the world upon the minds of the Indian 
population. 


(VI) There is an attempt in modern sociology to understand the 
structure and dynamics of human action in terms of interests, sub- 
conscious layers of the psychic structure, feelings etc, In this 
connection, I think, the study of the Buddhist view of “Dependent 
Emergence” (Pratztyasamutpada) would provide a related field. The 
significance of the “Upadana’” doing action with desire or egoistic 
motivation has to be grasped. Bhava (previous existence), jati (birth) 
and jaramarana (old age and death) depend sequentially on it. It, 
thus, stresses the role of psychic structuralization as an antecedent to 
the actual occurrence of concrete action. It emphasizes that motivation 
has to be taken account of. It may even be partly compared with 
Ratzenhofer—Small formula of “interests.” 


It is clear that the application of the modern methodological 
approaches to the study of early Buddhism reveals important insights. 
It indicates the Tt indicates the ways in which the student © EU in which the students of political science and 
an jence and 


1. Vishwanath Prasad Varma, The Political Philosophy of M. Gandhi and 


Sarvodaya (Agra, 1965), 2nd ed., pp. 83-84. 

2. The doctrine of soabhavavada inculcates the production of effects Gu the 

immanent teleology of the causes. But while accepting the universal 

. ¢ffectiveness of the law of causation, pratityasamut pada accepts the depen- 
dence upon certain conditions as necessary for the effect to happen. 
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sociology can study early Buddhism and make contributions to their 
own disciplines. Some of these standpoints can be thus summarized ; 


(1) A contribution to the “sociology of Buddhist religion” can be 
attempted and this would be in line with the sociological attempts of 
Max Weber and Troeltsch with regard to Christianity, 


(2) Such a study will be a contribution to “sociology of 
knowledge” insofar as it tries to trace the genesis of some of the 
concepts of Buddhist ethics and psychology in the contemporary 
economic and political conditions. So far Buddhist scholars have 
attempted only a historical genesis of its philosophy. 


(3) The Buddhist emphasis on moral actionism can be the 
necessary background for the concretisation of the aspirations behing 
the United Nations, It is very true that Buddhism cannot provide 
the detailed solution of social and political problems at institutional 
levels. No recipie can be obtained from it for the resolution of day- 
to-day affairs of a complicated world. But the immense value of 
Buddhism lies in stressing the moral background of political, economic 
and social problems. Its plea for the elevation of moral personality 
can alone be the solid citadel on which political, economic and social 
peace can be built. Thus alone can stability be obtained in the 
structure of civilization, The moral and psychological aspects of even 


l. Th. Stcherbatsky, Nirvana, pp. 11-12, has discussed the Buddhist cosmo- 
graphy according to the Abhidharmakosa of Vasuvandhu. The inhabitants 
of the caturdhyanaloka do not need clothes because they are born with a 
light ethereal covering that lasts all their very long life through. They do 
not want any residential constructions because karman provides to the 
newly born, houses. The phenomenon of sex is spiritualized, so to say 
and the new born baby is apparitional (aupapadika) and does not come out 
Of the matrix of afemale, No coercive governmental mechanism is needed 
because in the absence of gross passions there are no crimes. The feeling 
of hatred in absolutely non-operative. In commenting upon these details 
Steherbatsky opines that this scheme is constructed with the notion that 
physical labor is the curse of humanity. Hence a state of existence is 
imagined where food, clothes and dwelling-houses do not present any 
problem. Dharma is the sole incentive to action, Among the inhabi- 
tants, however, there is not absolute equality, Sometimes a prthagjana can 
appear among them, P 

2, Some correlation hag been attempted between the feudal social structure of 
Egypt and its feudal conception of the hierarchy of gods. Similarly it i8 


said that the Temple organisation in Babylon was paralleled by the 
similar organisation of the state, =i 


jo 
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such concrete events as the proletarian and peasant revolts in Asia and 
Russia Or the national upsurge in Africa cannot be lost sight of. The 
Buddhist scriptures, and specially the Dhammapada and the Sutta 
Nipata preach in moving terms the concepts of charity, humility, love 
for the human kind and exalted philanthropy. Their stress on the 
neutralization of the ego can alone be the background for the solution 
of the detailed social, economic and political problems. According to 
Buddhist teachings individual betterment is the means of and basis 
for socio-political advance. If early Buddhism is interpreted in this 
way then its outlook has resemblance to the philosophy of the 
UNESCO which holds that war begins in the minds of men and hence 
necessarily preaches the primacy of culture and education for the 
remaking of human personality. Early Buddhism would also advocate 
that good men are social assets. Mere hedonistic utilitarianism which 
| is the generally prevalent psychological view of most of modern 
Professors of sociology and political science in the West and of the 
quantitative statisticians has to be supplemented with the moral 
insights of Buddhist philosophers. It will be a contribution to political 
science and sociology 85 applied disciplines if the Buddhist technics ~ 
for the elimination of conflict and the enforcement of social solidarity 
| and cooperative mutualism are found out and investigated. After 
| their theoretical meaning and implications have been spelled out, it 
will be possible to implement them in action. 
(4) By its treatment of metaphysics and sociology together, 
| this type of intellectual enterprise is & warning to the narrow academic 
| dogmatists who care only for specialized researches. These are most 
welcome but an integration of the propositions formulated by the 
| specialized sciences has also to be attempted if man is to be viewed as 
| as an integrated being and society an integrated unit. To understand 
the theories of climatic, racial or physical determinism it is essential 
| for the student of the social sciences also to know the metaphysical 
| meaning and implications of determinism. Similar is the case for 
| causality. Social causation demands knowledge also of the philosophies 
of causation. i 
(5) It is correct that the application of the modern technics 
would clarify the nature of early सतत मताचा clarify the nature of early Buddhism as social philosophy but 


1. Monier-Williams, Buddhism, PP- 51-52, says that the preaching of the 
doetrine of universal brotherhood open to all constituted the corner-stone 


of his popularity. 
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itis to be noted that social sciences have to borrow the ds 
method of social and political philosophy. Moreover, sociology J 
lose much of its historical vitality if it traced its origin only with 
Comte or Sponcer of the Scottish moralists. The ancient Hindu 
Buddhist and Western philosophies—both metaphysical and social-- 
can make substantial contributions in the shape of their insights 
Hence it will not be worthwhile to neglect the theories and proposi tom 
of the social and political philosophers of the world on the ground that 
they do not follow the value-free methods and technics of the modern 
behavioural sciences. 


Thus the relevance of the study of early Buddhism for the 
student of the social sciences is evident. Such a study will be a 
contribution to the history of social thought. If a comprehensive 
conception of the science of sociology is upheld, then such a study 
may also be conceived as pertaining to the domain of sociology. At 
least, so much may be conceded by all that this study will be a 
contribution to the history of sociclogical theory. Even the most 
Sophisticated advocates of a "pure" objective science of sociology will 
grant that early Buddhism will provide a fertile field for the application 
: oM and technics of sociology of knowledge. The student 
cL a. E a study of the power structure ean 
म uddhist ‘Samgha. He may try to differentiate 

pproaches to political power of Gautama Buddha, Machia- 


velli and Hobbes, A Comparative study of the Buddhist and Marxian 
dialectic may also be undertaken, 


t io na I Do 
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SOME INTERESTING SCULPTURES FROM TRIPURI 


By 
PROF. K. D. BAJPAI 


Tripuri (modern Tewar), near Jabalpur town in Madhya-Pradesh, 
was situated quite close to the right bank of the river Narmada. It 
was the capital of the Kalachuris, one of the chief ruling dynasties 
of northern India in the early Medieval period. During the Kalachuri 
rule the architectural and sculptural art at Tripuri flourished in 
manifold aspects. A number of temples dedicated to god Siva were 
constructed here and in the adjoining region. The remains of these 
in the form of various types of architectural pieces and statues bear 
eloquent testimony to the artistic achievements of the Kalachuri 
kings during the period between the 10th and 12th centuries A. D. 


These remains can be seen scattered in and around the modern 
village of Tewar. Reference may be made to & three-headed image 
of Siva (height 5'—3") made of buff sand-stone having a long Jatajuta 
on the head.. Figures representing Uma-Mahegvara are also numerous. 
Some well-preserved statues of Ganega, usually in the dance pose, are 
worth mention. Other statues represent Kartikeya, Visnu (along 

| with his avataras) and several other gods and goddesses. On some 
panels ascetics and their disciples are seen in various moods. On & 
big slab an ascetic is seen preaching to several ladies, who are seen 
listening to him attentively with folded hands. The predominance 
given to these ascetics testifies to the growing influence of the Kaulas 
and Kapalikas during this period. 


Stone figures representing purely secular scenes are also numerous 
at Tripuri. Mention may be made of several figures of couples in 
various amorous postures and of the Surasundaris exhibiting their 


TO 


physical charm. There is a unique panel showing a scene from the 
Gathaíapta$atz of the well known Sanskrit poet Govardhans. The 
particular verse on which the scene is based is also written on the 
slab. Sculptures depicting other scenes from the daily life of the 
people have also been found at Tripuri. 


During a recent exploration conducted by me at Tripuri & 
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number of interesting stone sculptures were noticed. These arg 
described below : [a 

1. Inscribed Stele (Fig. 1) :—This well-preserved stele is divide 
into a number of panels. In the central panel is the figure of a four: | 
headed goddess nagz seated in padmasana, She holds Stalked lotuseg | 
in her upper two hands, The lower right hand is in abhya-mudrg, 
-while the left lower holds a pitcher. The other two panels in the stele 
show multi-handed goddesses holding various objects. At the two 
corners are depicted male gods, one on each side. The panels are 
divided by ornamental pillars with kirtimukhas above. On the 
pedestal, below an ornamental creeper, is incised an inscription in the 
early Nagari characters of 11th century A.D. The inscription reads 
as follows : 

Sr? Viranandi acaryeya pratimeyar karapita 
(i. e, this image was caused to be made by Acarya Sri Viranandi) 

The Saiva Acaryas are known to have played a significant role 

in the propagation of their cults in various parts of the country, parti- 


- cularly in the early medieval period. Acarya Viranandi was one 
of them. 


2. Uma-Mahesvara with ganas (Fig. 2) :— 

This richly embellished sculpture shows Siva and Parvati seated 
on Nandi. The deities are facing each-other, the lord having placed 
his right hand fingers on the cibuka of his consort to raise up her head. 
Both of them wear elaborate ornaments and hold various ayudhas. 1 
A number of gana figures are shown by the right side of Siva and भी 
below the pedestal, These ganas are playing on various musical instru- | 
ments and several of them are shown in.dance poses | 


i a3. Dancing Ganesa (Fig. 3) :—This figure of  multi-handed हि 
anesa, wearing ornaments quite tastefully, is carved in a dance pose. | 
His trunk (partly damaged), the slightly turned heavy belly and the | 
two feet, Supporting the entire weight of the body areremarkably shown. | IN 
4. Surasundari (Fig. 4) | 
architectural piece is depi 
damsel. She is wearing d 


:—In a rectangular panel of a decorated | í s 
cted the figure of a Surasundarz (divine a 
e laphanous dress and stands in the tribhanga 
Pose. Her right hand, which was raised up, is broken. The left hand. 
18 placed on her right breast, She stands in front of a tree, the leaves 


dy's face fill up the background. 


.. of which on the sides of the In 
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Plate III. Dancing Ganeéa from Tr 


ipuri. 


Plate IV. Surasundari from Tr 
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Plate V. Lady removing a thorn from 
her foot (from Tripuri). 


Plate VI. 


CC-0. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 


Damsel denuding herself 
(from Tripuri). 
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5. Lady removing a thorn (Fig. 5) :— This intricately-posed figure 
f a lady is shown in profile with remarkable bends of the body. She 
0 re 


is engaged in taking out-a thorn from her raised foot. 
i 


6. Damsel denuding herself (Fig. 6) :—The upper bare part of the 
female figure is embellished with various ornaments, such as a circular 
crown on the head, heavy ear-lobes, torque and necklaces (stanahara), 
Her coiffure is very elaborate. She holds a part of the garment in 
the right hand and with the left she is denuding her lower body. 


All these stone sculptures from Tripuri are assignable to 11th- 
12th centuries A. D. They give a clear indication not only of the 
plastic patterns of the period but also of the socio-religious trends and 
the artistic tastes of the contemporary people. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE IN KAMANDAKIYA NITISARA 
By 
DR R. K. Dixsuir 


Unlike Kautilya, Kamandaka does not throw much light on 
the important subject of law and justice. His observations are confined 
to punishment dayda alone or rather only to the theory of punishment 

_for he does not mention the punishments for different kinds of offences, 


The political philosophers of ancient India use the term danda 
to denote the punitive powers of the king. He was the preserver of 
dharma! (law), and for the proper administration of justice, he was 
vested with the right of punishment.? Manu, states that the Creator 
created the king for tle protection of the people, and for his sake He 
created the danga.’ Kamandaka, writing in the same vein, identifies 
the king and the daga, when he asserts that ‘dayda, which literally 
means punishment, figuratively sigaifies the king himself". 


Our author further observes that it was the fear of kings 
punishment that restrained the wicked, kept the people to the eternal 
path of rectitude, and obliged them to attend their prescribed duties.’ 
In the absence of punishment, the world would be afflicted with 
mitsyanyaya. This assumption has naturally prompted our political 
philosophers to eulogise dapda.' However, they do not fail to emphasise 
that if wielded improperly it would lead to disaffection and destruction 
of the king himself.’ It must be wielded justly and impartially.? 


1, Si N.S, VI, 6, ‘dharmasarhraksanaparo’, 
2 Ibid, 1.1 (dangadhiromahipatil) ; IT, 41, 44. 
3. M.S. VIL. 3,14. 


4 N.S. गा, 15-दभो दण्ड इति प्रोक्तस्तात्स्थ्याद दण्डो महीपतिः | 
5. Ibid, II. 41-43, CF. M, S., VII. 15, 20-24, 


3 à S., II. 40--दण्डाभावे परिध्वंसी मात्स्यो न्याय: प्रवर्तते । 

s E en VIL G 255 V. S. III, 95; N. Bh., XII. 15, Kamandaka devotes 
A EE (Dandamahatmya-prakarana) in Book II to the topic. 
Sc a VIL 127; Y, S., 1.857; N. S., गा. 39. 

NIH Vas क्क cete 
» lbid, XIV. 51, — — eee : 
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In justification of that apparent contradiction, he ordajns 
ty monarch can inflict torture for the purpose of justice just as 


on 2. 
. deserve it. 


that : 
sages can immolate animals for the purpose of dharma. Kings are 


not tainted with sin when they put impious and sinful wretches to 
death in the interest of justice? The ethics of this principle, 
enunciated by Kamandaka, is unimpeachable. 
However, he insists that the punishment should not be arbitrary. 
It should be just and balanced, impartial and equitable. The danga 
should be wielded neither too sternly nor too mildly. By inflicting 
excessively severe punishment, aruler agitates the people while, on 
the other hand, by awarding extremely light punishment he becomes 
an object of ridicule? The same principle is again affirmed when 
we are told that the punishment meted out proportionately to the 
offence and in accordance with the Jaw (yathavidht) increases the 
trivarga of the king, while disproportionately inflicted, it excites anger 
even amongst those who have retired to the forest’. Consequently, 
Kamandaka insists that the punishment should be equitable, and 
advises the king to be absolutely impartial in the administration of 
justice, meting out punishments as impartially as Dandi himself.’ 
Another wholesome provision is that punishment should be awarded 
only after a fair trial®; it should not be arbitrary. His dictum is that 
the ‘punishment which excites the people is contrary to dharma and 
leads to the destruction of the king himself. Punishment countenanced 
by the society and the $astras alone should be inflicted'" Kamandaka 
very rightly observes that ‘that is justice the administration of which 
is approved by the venerable geople well-versed in the scriptures, and 
that is injustice the execution of which is denounced by them’.® 

In order to help the king in the proper administration of justice, 
our author prescribed that he should be well-versed in the scriptures 
and familiar with the popular customs, i.e., both the scriptural and 
| customary law’. He should also be proficient in the science of 
| punishment and political science," able to distinguish between naya 


— 


EXON SE T E स्स्स 
1. Ibid, VI. 6, 8, 13, ete. It was his duty to punish the law-breakers, XIV. 


47, 53, 
2. Ibid, VI. 5. 3. Ibid, VI. 15 ; 11.37; XV. 14. 
4. Ibid, गा, 38. Also, 7b., XV. 14-15. 
Kamandaka regards danda-parusya a8 a Vyasana of the king; Ib, XIV. 6l. 
5. Ibid, VI. 15 ; IL. 36, IIL, 1. 6. Cf. Ibid, III. 8. 
7. Ibid, II. 39. 8. Ibid, VY. Te 
9. Ibid, VI. 1, 10, Jbid,IV.14; XVIII. 51. 


* 
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and apanaya, and between dharma and adharma?, 
king secures trivarga both for himself and his people. 


: = : He also 
protects himself by the proper administration of justice, 


Kamandaka recognises three kinds of punishment, viz, 


’ vadha 


Corpora] 
punishment)? Vadha-davda, again, was either prakaía (open) or 


aprakasa or upamsu (secret), — Prakàéía-dagda should be meted out to 


(execution), arthaharaza (monetary punishment) and parikleáa ( 


the enemies of the king and to such persons as had incurred popular 
disapprobation, while aprakaía-dagda should be inflicted on the royal 
favourites (nripa-vallabhah) and on those whose execution was likely 
to cause popular resentment,’ Secret murder should be brought 
about by poison, magical rites and use of weapons) Another method 
was to impute criminality to such persons and then punish them 
according to Law. Kamandaka gives a naive example of such under- 
hand measures. The king invites the culpable person to meet him 
in secret. The latter is followed by other individuals (instigated and 
got together by the royal agents) carrying secret weapons. When 
checked by the royal guards, they come out with the confession that 
they had been employed by the ‘offender’ to kill the king. The latter 
is thereupon put to trial and punished.’ 


However, Kamandaka is not very much in favour of capital 
punishment, and ordains that except for high treason it should not be 
awarded even for serious offences ; nor should it be inflicted upon the 
Brahmanas and virtuous persons even of antyaja class. He recom- 
mends wpeksa as an alternative to .Secret punishment—‘those against 
whom secret punishment is recommended may be also done away 
with upeksa, which, too, should not be outwardly manifest". 
Among other kinds of punishment, the JVztiszgra contains only a 


2. Ibid,I. 15. 

3. Ibid, XVIII, 9, 

4. Ibid, XVIIL 10; VI, 10, 
5. Ibid, XVIII, 10-11. 

- 6. Ibid, XVIII. 12. 

7. Ibid, VI, 10.13, 

8. Ibid, XV.17 ; XVIII. 13, 
9. Ibid, XVIII, 14, - 


10. Zid, XVIL 22,  - mee 
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SOME NEW LIGHT ON THE ROUTE OF MAHMUD 
GHAZNAVI'S RAID ON SOMANATHA : MULTAN TO 
SOMANATHA AND SOMANATHA TO MULTAN 
BY 


DASHARATHA SHARMA 


Almost every writer who has written on Mahmud of Ghazni has 
something to say about his expedition to Somanatha. But the details 
of the route followed either way, from Multan to’Somanatha and from 
Somanatha to Multan, are far from clear. The Zain-ul-Akbhar merely 
speaks of. his having reached Somanatha by a way “very perilous, 
dangerous and full of hardships”. The Tartkh-ul-Kamil states that 
he reached there by way of Anhilwara. With the help of Tarikh-i-Alfz 
we can add the detail that he passed through Jaisalmer. And this 
information can now be supplemented with the help of an ode by 
Farrukhi, a court-poet of Mahmüd, according to which Mahmud 
went to Somanatha by way of Ludrava, Chikudar, Mundher and 
Dewalwara.! About the return journey we are told in the Zain-ul- 
Akhbar that Mahmüd marched direct by way of Mansura (in Sindh), 
the reason for this being that Param Deo, the king of the Hindus, 
was “in the way.” The version of the Tartkh-ul-Kamil is slightly 
different, According to it, Mahmüd proceeded to Kandhat, where 
Bhim, the king of Anhilwara had taken refuge. Fording the creek at 
ebb time, he managed to reach the fort and turn out the enemy from 
there. From Kandhat he went to Mansura. : 

We put in this paper some additional facts from two Jaina 
sources, one of them contemporary, viz., the Satya-purtya-Mahavira- 
j utsaha of Dhanapala, a court-poet of Bhoja Paramāra, and the other, 
| the Vividha-tirtha-kal pa of Jinaprabha Suri, a Jaina saint-scholar 
highly respected and honoured by Muhammad bin Tughlaq. These 
combined with the information gleaned already from Muslim sources 
| would give us ७ much clearer picture of the expedition than the one 
| | have at present. > 

According to the Satyapuriya-Máhavira-Utsaha, Mahmud looted 
Srimala-dega (the territory of Srimala or Bhinmal) and after sacking 
Anhilwara, Chaddavali, Sorath and Dilwara destroyed Some$vara, the 

cum MM 0 Li REN oS SN mum 


1, Nazim, Life and Times of Sultan Mahmid of Ghaznan pp. 215 ff. 
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giver of pleasure to the hearts of people. But he could not deg 
the idol of Mahavira of Satyapura, "for can even à large number of 
Stars dim the light of the Sun or snakes swallow Garuda ?" The 
ropes, we are told, broke as elephants tried to pull down the idol, 
Elephants and horses fell. The blows aimed at the body of Mahavira 
Struck the strikers themselves and though they left marks on the ido] 
they could not break it. The Vividha-tertha-kalpa gives Practically 
the same story. According to it, when the “lord of Gajjana (Ghazngy 
reached Satyapura (modern Sanchor in Rajasthàn) on his way back 
after plundering Gurjara (Gujarat), in v. 1081 (1024-25 A, Diane 
saw the lovely temple of Jina and tried to demolish the idol installed 
there. But neither elephants nor bullocks succeeded in pulling off 
the brass idol of Mahavira.? 


Let us now attempt a Synthesis of the details, It &ppears from 
the Ode of Farrukhi and the Tarikh-i-Alfz that Mahmid marching 
southwards reached Ludrava (then probably the capital of the Bhatis) 
and captured it in spite of the brave resistance put up by its Rajput 
defenders. Ludrawa, as pointed out by Dr. Nazim, is present Lodravà 
which lies ten miles to the north of Jaisalmer and must have been a 
big town at one time, Moving to the south-east from there, probably 
with a view to avoiding the driest parts of the Thar Desert and the 
Rann of Cutch, and going perhaps along the river Lüni and its tributa- 
ties, Mahmüd reached some point near the present Marwar Junction. 
A well-frequented route from here led the army to Chiküdar, which 
has been identified by Dr, Nazim with Chiklodar Mata Hill, a 
physical feature about Seventeen miles north of Palanpur. But 
doubts may arise regarding the correct route on account of the 
admittedly Corrupt nature of the text of Farrukhi’s Ode, particularly 

in this portion. These, a historjan would be happy to find, are now 
removed by Dhanapala’ 
i. e. Chandravati, the Capital of the Aba Paramaras which lies on the 
Marwar-Palanpur route, barely four miles south of the present Abu 
Road station,’ The route here is flanked both on the right and the 
left by the verdent Aravalli hills T enr क स MIS and there is np Jack of there is no lack of water. This, 
P iate" Ven 9 the Setvapuriza.MataviraTtsaha wee the Ja ina-sahitya-samát- 

dhaka. , Part 3, à 

n SinghiJaina-Granthamala edition, p. 29, 


3. Actually what has been read ag Chiküdara in the corrupt text of Farrukhi's 
Ode-may itself be Chaddaval, i, €.,Chaddavali or Chandravati, 
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one might remember, was also the route which Muhammad Ghori 
tried to take when he led an expedition against Gujarat in 1178 A.D, 
and the route which Qutb-ud-din actually took when, after defeating 
Dharavarsa of Chandravatt and Jayatsimha of Nadol, he invaded 
Gujarat and sacked Anhilwara.? 


Palanpur to Anhilwara was no long distance to traverse. The 
chief of this place, fled to some other fort and Mahmüd pushed on to 
Somanatha. Mundher, which is the next town noted by Farrukhi, 
lies south of Patan (old Anahillapattana or Anhilwara) Dewalwara 
or Delwara is mentioned by Dhanapala as well as Farrukhi as situated 
between Ura and the island of Diu, at a distance of about forty 
miles east of Somanatha. But between Chaddavali or Chandravati, 
which may be Farrukhi's Chiküdara for all one knows, and Deulavada 
Dhanapala puts Sorath, i.e. the Kathiawar coast adjoining the Gulf 
of Cambay. Dilwara to Somanatha was two days’ journey according 
to the T'arikh-ul- Kami? 

After capturing Somanatha,  Mahmüd marched towards 
Kandahat, where the'chief of Anhilwara had shut himself up. The 
place is said to have been situated about forty parsangs from Somanatha 
between that place and the desert. When he reached in front of 
the place, he was told that there was a practicable ford ‘but if the 
wind blew a little, he might be submerged.” Mahmüd managed to 
Cross over and capture the place which has been. variously identified 
by scholars. Wolseley Haig identified it with Beyt Shankhodhar, an 
islet near the north-western corner of Saurashtra. Buhler identified 
the place with Kanthakot in East Cutch. Hodivala took it to be 
Cambay. But in view of the fact that both according the Zain-ul- 
Akhbar and the Tabagat-i-Akbar? Mahmud did not return by the way 
he came, as Param Deo blocked the way, it is probably best to agree 
with the scholars who put Kandhat on the north-western or northern 
Side. This would mean that instead of returning by way of Deval- 
Wada and the western coast of Saurashtra which would have brought 
him to a point facing Cambay, he moved on along the western coast 


l. For details see our Early Chauhan Dynasties, pp. 138-9. 
2. Ibid., p.140. 

3. Tarikh ul-Kámil as quoted by H. C. Ray in DHANI., II, p. 954, 
e The distance is as given by De. Nazim. 
5. According to Ibn-ul Athir. | 

€. Kamilut--Tawarikh, ED. YI, p. 249. 
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till he reached a place from where, at ebb tide, he could cross ovem T 
Cutch on horseback. Kanthakot, which lies 16 miles north-east of 
Anjar in East Cutch, nicely suits such a location. Further we might 
remeber that it was a favourite place of refuge for the Chaulukya 
rulers whenever they were attacked by a very strong enemy. Both 
according to the Prthvirajavijaya and Merutunga, Mülaràja I took 
shelter in Kantha-kotta,! (of which Kandahat is an obviously the 
corrupt form in Persian script) when he was attacked by Vigraharaja II 
of Sakambhari. His great-grandson followed his example 
attacked by Mahmüd nearly fifty years later. 


when 


Mahmüd wished to reach Sind. But led astray by guides he 
suffered much on the way and reached the mainland perhaps at a point 
not very far from Sanchor or Satyapura. We have already quoted 
the accounts from the Satyapurzgya-Mahavira-utsaha and the Vividha- 
tirtha-kalpa stating that he could not destroy the idol of Mahavira of 
Satyapura. Perhaps the army was too dispirited and too tired after 
its fatiguing march across the Rann to think of destroying each and 
every temple that lay onthe way. It therefore dashed on towards 
the fresh waters of the Sükri and Lüni,looting the district of Bhinmal 
on the way. Then moving westwards, Mahmud reached Mansüra 
(43 miles N. E. of modern Haidarabad in Sind) which he captured 
from an apostate Muslim ruler. From there he might have proceeded 
along the Indus and the Chenab to Multan and then in due course 
reached Ghazni taking Bhatia or Bhera on the way.? 


1, 77-7. 50-3 ; PC., pp. 15-16, Singhi-Jaina-Granthamala edit-edition. 


2 Kamil-ut-T awarikh, ED., II, p. 249, - 
3, Ibid, aS 
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Quite a large number of Roman coins—gold, silver and copper— 


are known On the India soil They ran 
Christian era to the fifth century A. D. No 
coins has so far been made. On the basis o 
the finds of the Roman coins, it is generall 


ge in date from the early 
systematic study of these 
f the casual references of 
y assumed by the scholars 


of Indian History that Rome had a large volume of trade with India 


unabated till about the fifth century A. D. 


But an analytic study of 


the finds of the coins does not support any such assumptions. 


In the old records of the eighteent 
centuries, we often get references of the fi 
various places in India ; but unfortunately 


h and the early nineteenth 
nds of the Roman coins of 
they refer the finds of gold 


coins vaguely as *quanity amounting to five cooly-loads", of silver as 


“some thousands", “enough to fill five or 
dozen quart measure". These statements do 


six Madras measures", “a 
not find support from any 


of the finds of the later period. In the largest hoard, known during 


the past hundred years, these coins were not 
This shows that the old records are not only 


more that a few thousand. 
vague but are also full of 


exaggerations. As such they are of little use to us. But at the same 


time, it is also regretting that the records of 
no means satisfactory. The records that 
museums, who deal with the treasure trove 
reports are often found incomplete. Most 0 


the recent finds too, are by 
are maintained by those 
finds, and their published 
f them do not provide the 


history of the finds ; nor they do give the analysis of the contents and, 
their disposition. They feel content by saying that so many coins of 


such and such metal (some times even this is al 


in such and such district. Rarely they me 


so not given) was found 
ntion the exact find place. 


Then the coins are disposed off in such a manner, without being properly 


Studied and the results published, that it 
about them and their whereabouts. With 
and that too not available at one place, 


Recently, while I had an occassion 
the Roman coins found in the Andhra Pra 
22 


at some wrong conclusions, they are not much to be bl 


CC-0. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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such an incomplete data, 


if the historians have arrived 


amed. 
to examine 9 few hoards of 
desh, I made an attempt to 


^, 


- confined only to Coimbatore district, 
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collect information, as much as possible, about the finds of these T 
known so far and to bring them together. As the result of m 
I could lay hands on 6i finds. Many of these finds consist o 
coin and a number of the others lack necessary details, 


Y efforts. 


f only one 
Yet Whatever 
is available is enough to present a fairly good study of the Subject and 


to arrive at a proper conclusion, 


Àn analytic study of these finds reveal the most interesting facts 
as follows : 


l. No find of pre-Augustus or Republican period is known in my 
list. Seven Republican Coins, extremely worn, were found at Manikyala 
(Rawalpindi) along with the Kushana coins. A few coins of that 
period were also found in the Eyyal hoard? along with the coins of 
Augustus to Trajan. These finds show that the Repulican coins came 


to India only ia the Imperial period. They thus made it quite clear 


that\India had no direct contact with Rome in the Republican in the Republican period, 
2. The Roman contacts with India began only in the time of 


Augustus (31 B. C. —14 A.D). Six finds of coins, exclusive of his 


period are in my list. Five of them! are the stray finds of one coin; 
only the sixth onet contained 121 denarii. 

emperors were found with these coins, ther 
had travelled to India in 


Since no coihs of the later 
e can be no doubt that they 
the time of Augustus. These finds are 


Madras town and Chitaldrug in 
Mysore. 


tacts expended widely in the time of Tiberius 
This is borne out from ne out from five finds which contain finds which contain 
. 1 J. 4 S. B., HE (1831), pp. 558-59 ; 561.65 ; 635-37. 
2. Gupta; P. L. Early Goins from Kerala, Trivandrum, Found in 1945, included 
l2aurii and 71 denarii along with 84 silver punch-marked coins. Four of 
the denarii belonged to Republican period, four denarii of Octavian of the 
Trivumvirate period, 1 denarii of Octavian issued from Gaul as imferotor. 
perpotus; 36 Denarii. of Augustus ; 8 au aurii and 6 denarii of Tibarius ; 1 
aureus and 4 denarii of Claudius ; 2 aurii and 5 denarii of Nero and 1 aureus 
of Trajan. : s 


3, Gi) Coimbatore (1843-44). N.C, 
. (ii) Coimbatore, 055052 
; . marked coins i 


N. C., I (1843-44), p. 162, __ 

epalyam (1808). Along with some silver punch- 
_ ma n a pandukuli (tumulus). l ses 
(iii) Coimbatore, Peinar (1888). Mad. Jour, Lit, & Sc. XIX (1888), p. 228. 
(iv) Madras, Mambalam (1980), - Mad. Mus. An. Rep. 1930, p.6. 
(v) Chitaldurg (Mysore), 

__ 1909, p30 — ~ 
4. Coimbatore, V. 


ellalur (1982). Mad. 104, Rep, 1 पश p तन 


mie 


mas De ee, a is 
५44 intro Tl a rae, 


Chandravalli (1909), Mysore Arch. Sur. Re 
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lusively the coins of Tiberius! and from other five finds which have 


exc : 2 
his coins along with the coins of his predecessor Augustus. These 


finds were deposited in the times of Tiberius or a little later, They 
show that the Roman trade was flourishing not only in the Madras 
state but had extended to the entire peninsula from the west to the east 
and at least upto Karimnagar (Andhra Pradesh) in the north. Its 
impact had reached upto Ganjam in Orrisa,® if not the actual trade 


4, This expended trade continued flourishing in the reign of 
- Claudius (41-51 A. D. We have three finds, which had exclusively the 
coins from Augustus to Claudius! and show that they were deposited 
either in the time of Claudius or only a little later. But no coin after 
Tiberius are known north of Mysore. 


5. The Roman trade continued still later in the time of Nero 
(54-68 A..D.). We have four finds where the contents end with Nero, 
Two of them begin with Augustus), one with Tiberius ; the contents of 
the remaining one’ is not available to me, These finds were undoub- 
tedly buried in the time of Nero or a little later and show that the 


1. (i) Coimbatore (1912). 2 denarii. Mad. Mus. An, Rep. 1912, p. 4. 
(ii) Chitaldurg, Chandravalli (1929) 2denarii. Mysore Arch Sur. Rep, 1929, 
p. 28. 
(iii) Krishna, Vidiyadurrapuram (Bezwada Tk. (1888). 4.5.7. (Sc, C.) A. R., 
1888, pp. 2-4. 
j (iv) Visakhapattam, Saligundam (Chicacole Tk.) 1899, Mad. Mus. 4n. 
1 Rep. 1899, p. 5. 
(v) Ganjam. (?), Mad. Mus. An. Rep. 1915. 
2. . (i) Coimbatore, Kuruvur, 1878. About 500 denarti. Madras Christian College 
Magazine, I, 1883, pp. 219-26, 
(ii) Coimbatore, Pennar, 1888. Mad. Jour. Lit. Sc. XIX, 1888, p. 228, 
(iii) Coimbatore, Kattanganni (Dharapuram Tk), 1913. 233 denarii, Mad. 
Mus. An. Rep., 1918, p. 4. 
(iv) Coimbatore, Polachi, 1800, Mad. Jour, Lil, Sc, XIII 1844, p. 214. 
(v) Karimnagar, Nasthulapur, 1952, J. N. S. I., XIX, pp. l-4, 
(vi) Visakhapattam, Salihundam (Chicacole Tk.), 1899, Mad, Mus, An. 
Rep.. 1890, p. 5. 
3. Mad. Mus, An, Ref», 1915. 


4. (i) Coimbatore, Kuruvvr, 1806. Mad. Jour. Lit, Seu, XIII, 1884, p. 214. 
1 (ii) Coimbatore, Vellalur, 1842, Mad. Jour. Lit. Sc, 1 884, pp. 212-14 

i ‘ (iii) Bangalore, Yashwantpur, 1891, Mad. Mus, Cat. No. 2, pp. 26-38, 

| 5 (i) Coimbatore, Vellalur, 1891, JV. G., 1891, p. 199 

| (ii) Nalgonda, Akkenpalle, 1959, A. S. Nizam’s Dominion, 4» R., 1988, p. 7. 
| ; 6. South Areot Tondamanatham (Cuddalore Tk.), 1918, Mad. Mus. An Reps 
| : 1918, p. 3, - T 

E T. Madura town, 1917, Mad. Mus, An, Rep, 1917, pe 45e oo 
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Roman trade had continued command over the southern peninsula 1 ] 


his time. 


6. The tempo of the Roman trade lasted most likely only for 
about a three-quarter of a century. After Nero, we do not have many 
finds of the Roman coins. Only one find is known of the time of 
Vespesian! (69-79 A. D.), which contains the coins from Augustus to 
Vespesian and would have been buried only in the early part of the 
latter’s reign as it contains only three coins belonging to him, while 
these of his predecessor Nero are no less than 156. So, this find does 
not take us much beyond Nero. But another find having the aurie 
from Augustus to Nerva (96-98 A. D.)? leaves an indication that the 
Roman trade continued till the end of the first century A. D. This is 


further supported by another find, which includes an aureus of Trajan 
(98-117 A. D.).3 


7. The finds of the Roman coins thus indicate that the Roman 


trade in the fust century A. D. was carried out from the ports of 
ati Muziris (Crangnore) on the western coast and 


from the ports of Coromandal like Korkai and Kaveripattana m on the 


eastern coast. And the entire peninusula was buzzing with the Roman 
traders. 


8. At the same time, it is also noteworthy that most of the 
coin-finds of this period are centred around the region of Coimbatore ; 
and thereby they indicate that the area around it had keen trade 
relations with Rome than any other part of the peninsula. Most likely 
this was to a great extent, due to the beryl mine at Padiyur in Dharam 
puram Taluka. Hereisan extensive dyke of crystalline perphyritic 
granite in the gneiss rock. The dyke abounds with masses of quartz 
with the large crystals of the same, as well as felsper, cleavelandite and 
garnets. The crystals of cleavelandite are remarkably fine and it often 
occurs in large masses, in the cavities of which the aquamarine (gree? 
beryl) is found in six-sided prism, Most of the finds of the Romaa 
coins are within the radius of thirty miles from this mine. Pliny seems 
to refer to this very mine when he says that the best beryls were thos? 
that had the greenness of pure sea water and came from Indis 
me c umb RR re see water स OS E 


1. Puddukotta, Katukkakkuricehi (alangudi Tk.), 1698. M. Cop XVIII (Ord 
Ser.). pp. 304-20, i ; 

2. Madura, Caliyamputtur, 1854, Mad. Jour. Lit. Sc., XVII, 1856-57, p- 114. 

8, Triehur, Eyyall, 1945, Barly Goins from Kerala, Trivandrum 1265; 
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im they were most lustrous when polished haxagonally ; 


० According toh 
and they were in 
g. Then surprisingly enough, not a single find of the Roman 


great demand at Rome. 


coins of the second century A. D. is known on the Malabar coast and 


in the central part of the peninsula. Only two small finds are known 
from the Coromandal side. One hailed from Tinnevelly! and consisted 
of 6 aurii ; there the latest coin belonged to Hadrian (1 17-118 A. D). 
The other find came from Trichnapally and had a single coin of Marcus 
Aurelius (161-180 A. D.) 3 Against this no less than ten finds 
belonging to the second century A.D. are known from the eastern 
coastal region of Andhra-dega,2 and three finds from the states of 


Gujarat and Maharashtra.* 


These finds indicate that the Roman trade activities in the 
second century A. D. had shifted from the lands of the Cholas to the 


lands of the Andhras. The Roman ships perhaps now ceased to visit 

the Malabar coast and their activities on the Coromondal coast slowed 
down. They were now coming to the ports. of. Sürparaka (Sopara) and. \ 
Bhrigukachchha or Broach (ba Broach (Barygaza of the Romans) on, the western Í | 


— 


side ; and on the eastern side they anchored on the coastal emporiums 
“of the Andhradega further north of Coromandal. 

The Roman relations with tbe Andhra region is well at- 
tested from the time of Tiberius (“या from the time of Tiberius (14-37 A. D.) from his coins. 


1, Tinnevelly Karivalamvandanallur (Sankarankoli Tk.), 1933, Mad. Mus. An. 


Rep. 1933, p. 5. 
2. Trichnapolly, Karur, | 809, 7. R» 4. So 1904, p. 617. 
3. (i) Cuddapah, Athirala (Pullampet Tk.), 1838. In. Aut. II. 1873, pp. 141-42. 
(ii) Guntur, Mallayapalem, 1915. Mad. Mus. An. Ref. 1915, pe 4. 
(iii) Guntur, Ongle Tk. 1908, Mad. Mus. An. Rep. 1905, p. 5e 
(iv) Krishna, Nagarjunikonda, 1936-37, 4. S. 1,4. R., 1936-87, p. 61. 
(v) Krishna, Nagarjunikonda, 1956-57, Indian Archaeology, 1956-57, p. 38. 
vi) Krishna, Vindukonda, 1889, JY. C., IX (3rd Sete), 1889, pp. 325-328, 
f (vii) Kurnool, Nandyal, 1933, Mad. Mus. An. Rep. 1935, pe 5. a 
(viii) Nalgonda, Gootiparti (Suriapet Tk.), 1933, 4.5. Nizam’s Dominion, 
A, R., 1933, p. 7. 
(ix) Nalgonda, Yelleswarm, 
tions, pe 13. ` 
(x) Nellore, 1787, Asiatic Researches, 1790, p» 882. : 
4. (i) East Khandesh, Waghoda (Raver Tk.) 1890, j.B.B.R. ४७ XVIII, 
1890-94, p. 38. 
(ii) Solapur, Dhardhul, 1840, Ns 
(iii) Surat, Nagdhara (Jalalpur Tk.) 
1890-4, pp. 30-38. 


1961-62, 4 Monograph on Yelle swaram Excava- 


G., V (Ist Ser), 1848, p. 202. 
1890-94, 7. 8. B. Re 4. ४५ XVIII, 
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No less than four finds of bis time from this region i 
'Then we know of a hoard containing coins upto Nero (5 
Again we have a find of aureus of Trajan (98-111 A. D) from 
Cuddapah, This shows a brief break of about 30 years. But it 
should not be taken as any indication of any interruption, Politica] or 


the tra ders 


Son T 3 
4-68 A. D,)a 


otherwise, in the relations between the Roman traders and 
of the Andhra-de§a. 


Then we have at least two finds of the time of Hadrian, Trajan’s 
successor (111-138 A. D.). One included a coin of Nero and the other 
was the exclusive find of his own aureus. Then we have five finds 
of the time of Antoninus Pius (158-161 A. DJ Two of them had his 
own Coins as the latest. The other three had the latest coing of his 
wife Faustina. Of these finds, the details of two hoards are not 
available. Among the remaining three, the earliest coins belonging to 
Augustus was found in one,” of Claudius in the other and of Trajan 


in the third." If the coins of these व SIIB CONS Of these early rulers, known from these 


I. (i) Karimnagar, Nasthullapur, 1 952, J. N. Soi, XIX o J, XIX, pp. 1-4. 
(ii) Krishna, Vigiyadurrapuram (Bezwada Tk.) 1888, A, S.J. (S. €) 
A. R., 1888, pp. 2-4. 
(iii) Vishakhapattam, Kotpad (Jaypore Tk.), 1915, Mad. Mus. Zn. Rep., 
1915, p. 5. 
(iv) Vishakhapatttam, Salihundam 
Rep., 1899, p. 5. 
2. Nalgonda, Akkenpalle, 4, S. Nizam?s Dominion, A. R., 1933, p. 7. 


9. Guddapab, Athirala (Pullampet Tk.), 1838, Mad, Jour. Lit. Sc. 1844, 
Pp. 214-15, 


4, Guntur, Ongle Tk, 1908, Mad, Mus. An. Rep., 1905, p- 5. 
Krishna, Nagajunikonda, A. $. I., A, R., 1936-37, p. 38. 
6. (i) Guntur, Mallayapalem, 1915; Mad. Mus. An. Rep., 1915, pp. 4-5. 


A (ii) Krishna, Nagarjunikonda, 1936-37, Indian Archaeology, 1956-57, p. 38. 
> (iii) Kurnool, Nandyal, 1933, Mad. Mus. An. Rep., 1935, p. 5, 
(iv) Nalgonda, Gootiparti (Suriapet Tk.), 1933, 4, S. Nizam’s Dominion, As 


(Chicakole Tk.) 1899, Mad. Mus. An, 


(> 


R., 1933, p. 7. s 
(v)-Nellor, 1787, Asiatie Researches, 1790, p.332, 
T, (i) Guntur, Mallayapalem, 1915. Mad. Mus. An, Rep., 1915. p. 5. 
(ii) Nalgonda, Gootiparti (Sur: 
R., 1933, p. 7, 


8. (i) Krishna, Nanarjunikonda, 1956-57, Indian Archaeology, 1956-56, p. 61. 
(ii) Kurnool, "encyal, 1983; Mad, Mus, An Rep., 1935, ७.5. . 
(iii) Nellor, 1787, Asiatic Researches, 1790, p. 332, l 
9, Kurnool, Nandyal, 1933, Mad, Mus, An, Rep., 1935, p. 5. 
10. Nalgonda, Gootiparti. 1933; 4. S. Wicams Dominion A, R., 1983, p. 7. 
11. Nellor 1887, Asiatic Researches, 1790, p.332, — een or 
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* hoards had reached India in their own time or they Had come later 


is not possible to say ; but it may be confidently said that in the time 
of Antoninus Pius, the Andhra country had brisk trade relations with 
Rome and its coins were flowing in large number 


10. Ifthe Roman trade with Andhra continued with the same 
fervour in the subsequent period, is by no means certain. Till now, 
we have only two small finds of post-Antoninus period. One of them, 
is an aureus of Septimus Serverus found in the excavations at Yales- 
waram;' and the other is a hoard of 15 aurii of Tiberius to Carcalla 
(211-212 A. D.).. Here we have a gap of at least thirty years between 
Antoninus Pius and Septimus Serverus. If it had any meaning in our 
context, we cannot say. A find of two ८७१८४४ from Bilaspur district 
(Madhya Pradesh) may be placed in this gap. It had the coins of 
Antoninus Pius and Commodus (180-192 A. D.). It is quite likely that 
these coins reached their destination, passing through the Andhra-de£a, 

The trade relations with Rome, that originated in the first century 
A. D., seems to have ended by the first. quarter of the third century 
A.D. We do not have any Roman coin after Carcalla (211-212 A. D.) 
ahy where in the eastern and the central region of the Andhra-desa 


ll. The three finds from the states of Gujarat and Maharashtra 
are very small in their contents and belong only to the later half of the 
second century A. D. One of them had 18 aurii belonging to Antoni- 
nus Pius (138-161 A. D.), Lucius Verus (161-169 A. D.). Commodus 
(180-192 A, D.), Septimus Severus (192—211.A. D.) and Geta (209-211 
A. D). The other had an aureus of Lucius Verus (161-169 A. D.). 
And the third had only an aureus of Septimus Severus (193-211 A.D.),s 
If these finds have any indications of trade relations of this region with 
Rome, they show that it was Confined to a short period of about 50 
years tn the periods of Antoninus Pius (138-161 A. D.) and Septimus 
Severus (193.211 A. D ) 


i Nalagonda, Telleswaram, 1961-62, A Monograph on T elleswaram Excavations, 
p. 18 

2. Krishna, Vindukonda, 1889, JV. C., IX (3rd Ser), 1889, pp. 325-328 

3. Bilaspur Chakrabedha, 1942, 7. N.S. I, VII, p. 6. 

4. Solapur Dharaphul, 1840, JV. G., V (1st Ser.); 1843, p. 202 

5. Surat, Nagdhara (Jalalpur Tk.) 1890-94 ?, 7. B. B: R. 4. S., XVIII (1890- 
94), pp. 30-38. ^ - : 

6. East Khandesh Waghoda (Raver Tk.), 1890, 2. B. B.R. A.S XVIII 
(1890-94) 5. 38. 
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It appears that prior to this period, Roman traders Were 1 , 


coming to the ports of the north-western coast—Sopara and Bhroach 
(Barygaza). The Indian ships were going to Persian Gulf, the South 
coast of Arabia and the Red Sea ceast of Africa from these Ports ; and 
there the Roman trades were having their requirements from the 
Indian mariners in exchange of the commodities required by the latter, 


Elaborate documentation of the ports of Sopara and Bhroach 
(Barygaza) and their trade with the western world is found in the 
Periplus. If the author had the first hand information of these ports, 
then it could be only true of the period when this region was directly 
and closely in contact with some. In that case, its date will have to 
be reviewed. It could not be placed earlier than the third quarter of 
the second century A. D. and not later than the beginning of the third 
century A. D.! 


The hoard of the Roman objects found along with a number of 
Satavahana things from Brahmapuri (Kolhapur), the stone cameo of 
a patrician woman from Karvan? and the the handle of the Roman 
bronze jug and the fragments of amphora from Akota (near Baroda)! 
most likely belonged to this period. 


12. India's land-route trade with Rome through Gandhara is 
often suggested by our historians. But only a few things of Roman 
origin have so far been found in Gandhara region and possibly nothing 
anywhere else in the Northern India. As far the coins are concerned, 
only a single coin of Tiberius from Taxila is on record. A few 
Republican coins in extremely worn condition were found in Manikyala 
along with the Kushana coins?. They can only be placed in the 
Kushana period or a little later. Of the second century A. D., we 
have three finds of aurii and denarii ; but they are vaguely reported. 


l. Originally Periplus was placed in the time of Dominian (81-96 A. D.) 
But the current view had been to place it in 106 A, D. But recently 
Jacqualine Piranne has questioned this date, She places the work in 
225-30 A. D. (Journal Asiatique, 1961, pp. 441-51). This view is unacceptable 
to D. W. MacDowell. He puts it in 120-130 A. D. (JV. G., 1964, p. 280). 

2. Lalit-Kala, No, 7, pp. 56-62, 

9. M.S, University Journal, 1954, pl. XXId. 

4, Baroda Museum Bulletin, VII (1949-50), pl. XXIe. 

5. Taxila, 1934. A. S. Z., A. R., 1935, pp. 29-30. | : 

6. Rawalpindi, Manikyala, 1834, 7. 4, B. B., III, (1834), pp. 558-59, 
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-One of them had the latest aurii of Hadrian (117-138 A.D.)!; the 


other contained the latest coin of Antoninus Pius (136-161 A. pj 
and the third refers to the latest coin without naming the emperor to 
the period 158-159 A. D.’ 


For this paucity of the Roman coins in this region, the Kushanas 
are blamed by some of our historians directly or indirectly. They say 
that the Kushanas melted the Roman coins for minting the coins of 
their own.4 But these historians fail to realise that the Kushana 
coins are known only in two metals—gold and copper. They did not 
issue silver pieces. The few silver coins, that are attributed to them, 
may be counted only on tips ; and even these few are not considered to 
be genuine by many numismatists. So, if the Kushanas had ever used 
the Roman coins for making their own, of which we are extremely 
doubtful, they would have spoiled only the gold aurii and would not 


“have touched the silver dinarit, If not aurii, at least a few finds of 


dinarii should have come to light in course of the last hundred years of 
the Indian Archaeology, across this land route. But aurii and dinarii 
both are equally scarce on the Indian land-route to west. And for this 
paucity, Kushanas cannot be blamed. 

The reason of the paucity of the Roman coins lies in all 
probablity in the fact there was little direct land-route trade intercourse 
between India and Rome, The few coins that we have, had perhaps 
Come there through indirect channels. But if these coins really 
indicate any thing about the land-route Roman trade with Gandhara 
they mean this contact only towards the end of the first century A. D., 
which did not last beyond the mid of the second century A. D. 

13. Now coming to mid-India, we have a few small finds of the 
Coins of Carcalla (198-217 A. D.) Carinus (283-285 A. D.) and 
Diocletian (284-304 A. D.) from Mathura, Allahabad* and Mirzapur’ 
reported by Prinsep. The only major and the important find of our 
interest that we have in this region, is that of the clay sealings that 


Were found in a large number at Rajghat on the outskirt of the city of 
lS . 


1. Hazara, Pakli, 1889, 7. A. S. B., I (1832), p. 476. 

2. Jalalabad, Ahin Posh Stupa. 1879, 7. 4. S. B., 1879, pp. 77-79. 

3. Rawalpindi, Manikyala, 1886, Pros. A.S. B., LIJI, 1885, pp. 86-89. 
Rapson, Indian Coins. 123. 
C. 4. S. R., XIII (1874-76), p. 72. 

- J. 4. 8. B,, I, 1832, p. 476. 
Ibid; pp. 392-408. 
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Varanasi during an excavations in the late thirties!, 
representations of classical themes SSE of Gr 
goddesses and royal heads and busts jn Imitation of the Greek 
Roman coins. They have the string-marks at their back, 
obviously show that the seals were originally fastened with some king 
of despatches that hadireached Varanasi in or about the third centur 
A.D. Unfortunately these sealings were never studied in detail and 
we have hardly any published material about them, So, it is difficult 
to arrive at any conclusions from these sealings ; they might be ii 
indication of the commercial and cultural intercourse between India 
and the western world. But the most Intriguing is the fact as to how 
these coins and sealings reached the Gangetic Plains, without leaving 
a traces of their route either by land or Sea. However, the link 
with the western world and the Gangetic plain may be anticipated via 
Tamralipti, the ancient port of the east in the Bay of Bengal, which 
was well connected with the interior by the land route. And a support 
may be found in the hoard of the Roman aurit that was discovered 
long back in the district of Singhbhum.? But nothing is known of the 
hoard beyond the fact that Mrs, Hayes, the Deputy Commissioner's 
wife at Singhbhum had picked the choicest’ coins (choice as to the 
excellence of preservation) from this hoard for her bracelet and among 
them Cunningham had seen the coins of Gardian (238-244 A. D.) and 
Constantine (308-340 A. D). But we have yet to know if the Roman 
ship were ever coming to the port of Tamralipti. It is not unlikely 
that the seals and coins might have come there through some secondary 
Sources. 


and 
Which 


14. A few Stray coins of Diocletian (284-304 A. D.), Theodo- 
cius (379-395 A. D. if I ; 480-450 A. D. if II) and Zone (476-491 
— A. DJ are known from the Coromandal coast and hoard of coins, 
- with the latest coins of Constantine I (308-340 A. D.) from Vishakha- 
- pattam district." Besides these few silver and gold coins of. the fourth 
and fifth centuries A, D., quite a u aug ® number of Roman copper coins number of Roman copper coins 


de FNS. I., III, Pp. 76-77, - 
> GA. S. Ru XII (107426), p, 72, 
$. Tanjore. 1937, Mad. Mus. An. Rep., 1937, p. 7. 


~ 4: Chingleput, Mahabalipuram, 2. A, 5, B., I, 1832, p. 406; A. S. 7, (७. ८) ` 
4. R. 1888, pp, 24. : d 


* Madura, Tirumangalam Tk., 1839. Mad. Mus. Coin Cat. No. 2, p. 9. . 3 
opa khapattam, Gumada (Jaypore Tk.) 1928, Mad, Mus. An. Rep», 1928, 
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are known from various places in South India. Among them Walter 
Elliot had identified the coins of Velantine (344-375 A. D.), Theodo- 
sius (379-395 or 408-450 A. D), and Eudocia, the wife of Theodosius 
II (408-450 A. D). Sewell had seen the coins of Honorius (395-423 
A. D.) and Arcodius (395-408 A. D.) among these coins. 


On the basis of the testimony of Elliot and Sewell and from the 

fact that Ataric demanded and obtained as part of ranson three 

/ thousand pounds of pepper for sparing Rome, the continuity of trade 
between India and Rome down to the fifth contury A, D. is suggested. 
But in doing so, the fact is ignored that the find of the Roman gold 
and silver coins are sporadic and the copper coins are found invariably 
in association with the Arab and Chinese coins; We know from the 
2 Chinese annals about the brisk trade between China and Arabia, which 
was passing through India. The Arabs used {to come to Indian ports 

and exchange their merchandise with those of China. These Roman 

coins would certainly have come with these Arab traders. It is 


difficult to postulate that the Roman traders were coming to India 
during this period on the basis of these coins. 


EARLS: 


With these analytic observations of the finds of the Roman coins, 
the following facts regarding the Indo-Roman trade relations emerge : 


The direct Roman trade with India began in the early first 

century A. D. The Roman traders anchored their ships on the 

Malabar and Coromandal coasts. Within the first century A. D. the 

Roman trade activities had spread over the entire peninsula including 

Deccan, the kingdoms of the Cholas and the Andhras, But the 

activities were more prominent in the western part round about 

4 Coimbatore, Suddenly in the second century A. D., the entire Roman 

trade activities shifted to the north-eastern coast to the port of Kaveri 

pattan and the kingdom of the Andhra was the centre of their trade. 

liThe Indian ships that were going to the Persian Gull, “or ships that were going to the Persian Gulf, the south coast of 
Barygaza ceased to visit the western ports ; instead मर लक Wo poris std Roman ships eg began... 

to visit these ports. By the end of the first quater of the third century 

A.D. Roman trade was undertaken by the. Arab seafarers. They 

now began to come to Indian ports and India's trade contact WI trade contact with 


— 


Rome ceased once forall, With the expansion of the Chinese trade 
^ ee c . 

the Chinese traders began to come to the eastern ports 17 the Bay of 

nc Cuinese-traders began to come oec M य कयाय मी 


— 
— 


i 


1, j.R. A. S., 1904, pp. 207ff. 
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Bengal in the fourth and fifth centuries ; and they met there the | . 
traders who brought with them the Roman commodities and mutual] 
exchanged their goods at the ports of Tamralipti and of the Coro. 
mandal coast. 


> 7 It is extremely doubtful if there was any direct trade relation 
tH Sennen a क आ क स 3 2 
i! with Rome through-the western land-route of-Gandhara.. In all probab; 
H tia HM l- 
lity Roman traders,did not.come to the trade centres of Gandhara ; th 
~ , 
Roman goods reached there through other trade sources, 


Sr 
Y ee 
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THE SECOND PHASE OF THE HUNA INVASION OF INDIA 
By 


Dr. UPENDRA THAKUR 


The first phase of the Huna invasion of India may be described 
as an episode in the history of the country without any far-reaching 
consequence. The Hünas came, they raided and they were thoroughly 
defeated and routed. Their withdrawal, though temporary, from the 
Indian scene marked the ultimate collapse of their first serious 
attempt to establish an empire in India. It, however, ‘produced an 
indirect result. It accelerated the pace of the dismemberment of the 
Gupta empire by encouraging outbreak of rebellions in border provinces 
and fissiparous tendencies all around. In spite of all his efforts, 
Skandagupta could not save the westernmost part of his empire from 
future troubles. It is true, during his life-time he retained his hold 
over Saurastra, the Cambay coast and the adjoining portions of 
continental Gujarat and Malwa’, but it is also equally true that though 
he had arranged efficiently for the defence of his territories through 
scrupulous selection of his Viceroys, Governors, and Commandants 
of the army as is clear from the Junagarh inscription, neither he nor 
his father before him had taken due care to guard the north-western 
gates of India. They were completely neglected by Kumaragupta 
I and the Chinese historians have also recorded the destruction of the 
cities of Bactria and Afghanistan by the foreign invaders, first the 
Kusapas and finally the Hünas. And, Skandagupta, too, cannot be 
said to have put an end tothe further devastation of the country by 
the Hünas once and for all. He merely postponed that ‘tragedy. His 
successors, however, do not appear to have been so fortunate, for we 
have not a single inscription -or a coin so far to show that those 
frontier territories formed parts of the Gupta: empire after his death, 

The withdrawal of the strong arm of Skandagupta from the 
political scene was the signal for the disintegration of this mighty 
monarchy, With the provinces in turmoil the foreign barbarians 


once again started pouring across the western gates of the empire om 
CES 2 p E 
ee 


1. PHAI, p. 489. 
2. Dandekar, A History of the Guptas, p. 115 
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à disunited people could not long resist the united forces of the fore 
hordes led by a great general. Thus, with the passing away | 
Skandagupta in c. A. D. 467, the fissiparous forces were again 
unabashed and dash and grab followed on all sides, The empire 
declined, especially in the west, but did not wholly perish. The 
sudden stoppage in silver currency in western provinces after Skanda- 
gupta probably points to the termination of the Gupta authority in 
those regions, and the general debasement of gold Currency suggests 
a time of troubles. Epigraphic and literary evidence unmistakably 
points to the continuance of the Gupta empire in parts of Central and 
Eastern India in the latter half of the fifth as well as the sixth and 
seventh centuries A. D. The Saranath inscriptions,! the Dàmodarpur 
plates? and the{Eran stone-pillar inscription? of Budhagupta prove that 
from A. D. 473 to 495 the Gupta empire extended from Bengal to 
Eastern Malwa. Besides these, the Betul plates of Parivrajaka 
Maharaja Samksobha (Gupta year 199 i. ९., 518 A. D.) "during the 
enjoyment of the sovereignty of the Gupta king" speak of 
the Gupta sovereignty over Dabhala (Dahiala) including 
the Tripuri Visaya (Jubbalpur region)! The Khoh Copper-plate 
inscription of Samksobha (Gupta year 209 - A. D. 328), the Eran 
stone-pillar inscription of the time of Bhanugupta (Gupta year 191— 
A, D. 510) and other records’ prove that the Gupta empire definitely 
included some of the Central districts even in A. D. 528. Thus a 
careful perusal of the epigraphic records of the successors of Skanda- 
gupta and those of the contemporary kings leaves little doubt that 
even in A. D. 600 (the time of Prabhakaravardhana) the sway of the 
Gupta dynasty extended, though loosely, from Malwa to Brahmaputra. 


But, all told, the fact remains that the vest Gupta empire had 
Started shrinking fast in dimensions after the death of Skandagupta 
(467 A. D.) and while the power and prestige of the Guptas was on 


the wane, that of thenew rising kingdoms was on the wax. The here- 


ditary character of the officialdom, particularly in some of the outlying 


क कऋष्ण Sauer Inscription, Voli oo, 321 _॒ 7 Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vo 5 ü 

2. Ibid, pp. 324-26, i30 व ln 
8. Ibid, pp. 82627. 

4. Bi. viii, pp. 284.87, 

5. Sirear, of. eit. p. 374, - 

6. Ibid, 9, 335, ° 

7, Ibid, p. 370 ff. 
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rovinces, let loose centrifugal forces which gathered momentum and 
M as the Central authority weakened owing to the continuous 
"nslaughts of the barbarian hordes. Skandagupta’s successors 
Purugupte and Kumaragupta Kramaditya (Kumaragupta II) had 
short reigns (A. D. 467-477) and it appears from epigraphic and 


numismatic evidences that they succeeded in maintaining the integrity 
of their loosely-knit empire during their life-time, although Ujjain js 
said to have been exposed to the invasion of the Hünas and the envy 
of the refractory chieftains of the west}, 


| Budhagupta, the son of Purugupta, was a vigorous ruler with a 
number of dated inscriptions and coins to his credit, which prove that 
he ruled for a long period, t.e., about 20 years (A. D. 476-96), and held 
sway over most parts of the empire including Central India as well as 
Kagi and North Bengal. His Eran inscription (A.D. 484) is an impor- 
tant document, for it sets at rest all controversies regarding the so- 
called occupation of Central India by the Hiinas after the death of 
Skandagupta, or even during his life-time as some scholars suggest. 
The inscription speaks of the installation of a dAvajastambha in honour 
of Visnu (A. D. 484-485) by Mabaraja Matrvisnu, ruler of Eran, and 
his brother Dhanyavisnu, while the BAüpati (king) Budhagupta was 
reigning, and Maharaja Suragmicandra was governing the land between 
the Kalindi (Yamuna) and the Narmada’ This is further corroborated 
by numismatic evidence as the coins of this emperor dated A. D. 495- 
96 continue the Peacock-type of the Gupta silver coinage issued for 
ij circulation in the Central and Western territories of Malwa and 
A Gujarat. In fact, all the political convulsions and upheavals took 
place only after the death of Budhagupta when the .Hinas, already 
poised for action on the North-Western border, had really a smooth 


run in many parts of the empire. 


a 
5 


Thus the period after A.D. 484 (#2, towards the close of the 
| fifth century) marks a turning point in the history of. the Guptas when, 
| besides the local chieftains, their suzerainty was successfully challenged 

by the flerce Htinas who after having settled their accounts with 
the Sasanid नी after the death of- Firuz (A.D. 484) 
made another terrible dash towards the unstable and > unstable and se 
Se स्का Purana, (JBORS, xxx, i, 147); 


1. ABORI, 1946, p. 128; also ef. Diae 
Maijusrimilakalpa, ed. Jayaswal's THI, p. 90, ° 
2. Sircar, op. cit. pp. 326-27, 
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frontiers of the Gupta empire as it were with a vengeance, J 
the passing away of Skandagupta had seemingly removed all impedi- 
ments to their steady advance, the death of Budhagupta finally 
removed the last obstacle in their naked aggressive designs, Taking 
advantage of the weakness of the Central authority, now utterly dis. 
organised and dangerously exposed owing to the fissiparous tendencies 
among the warring ambitious provincial chiefs who had begun assert. 
ing their independence cne after anot her, they swooped down upon 
the North-Western provinces of the empire and eventually made 
themselves masters of the Punjab (Sialkot region), Kashmir, part of 
Rajputana and Eastern Malwa whose chiefs perferred Security to 
resisting the new menace by humbly transferring their loyalty and 
allegiance to the new leader (the Huna chief). 

This was not at all surprising. For, in an explosive situation like 
this, the provincial chiefs who largely constituted a class of rank Oppor- 
tunists and traitors always loved to worship the rising sun rather than 
remain loyal to and stand by their old masters in their hour of crisis, 
Devoid of all sense of patriotism and national honour, these bands of 
self-seekers and fortune-makers wanted to exploit the situation to their 
best advantage by meekly submitting to the advancing Hünas whose 
leader, Toramana, was quick to seize this opportunity by grabbing 
large portions of the sinking empire without much efforts on his part. 
Thus the death of Budhegupta marked the end of that semblance of 


unity in the major part of the empire that was seemingly preserved’ 
till his time, and the erstwhile beaten Hiinas once again spread in 
devastating hordes over some of the 


fairest provinces of the country 
which had now neither a Candragupta nor a Skandagupta to force 


them to lick the dust of their Own defeat and humiliation. What the 
Hunas under Hephthal II could not achieve in spite of their mighty arms, 
the Hinas under Toramana achieved with the least efforts and 
succeeded in building a kingdom as far as Central India which they 
were now destined to rule for some time, and play significant role in 
the history of India, both politically and culturally. 

Toramana (c. 500-515 A.D..) 

- The leader of this secon 
India was Toramana, 
political achievements in 
Alexander and Menander, 


d wave of the successful Hüna invasion of 
à general of remarkable personality whose 
Indi& were no less great than those of 
Rather, he outshone them in many respects. 


e e) 3 


- He was th 
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e first great foreign conqueror in India to build up a vast 

empire from Central Asia to Central’ India. A ruthless follower of 
plood and iron, @ veritable incarnation of hell and a born fighter and 
destroyer, he swept away everything before him like a surging storm, 
and at last gave the Hiinas a stable home since their rout from their 
original home in Mongolia. After Attila, he was the only general who 
organised the Hügas under his inspiring leadership, stirred them on to 
move ceaselessly in search of a new home and established an empire 
which lasted for about a hundred years. Indeed, the story of Toramana 
18 the story of a nation re-born which makes a fascinating study in 
the history of Indie and forms a popular theme with many of the great 
contemporary writers, and after. 

Like most of the great generals of history, Toramana also 
emerged from obscurity and had no claim to high ancestry or glorious 
past. Like a meteor he shot up into the sky, shone brilliantly for a 
while and soon consumed himself in the darkness of history. Through 
conflagration and death, battles and the terrors, the reck and the cries, 
across heaps of corpses, and to the accompaniment of the agonised 
curses of the innocent dying civilians and the exultant shout of 
plundering soldiers, rose Toramana, a new star in the political firma- 
ment of India, whose only companion was his sword, whose only love 
was plunder and bloodshed. Starting as an ordinary soldier he soon 
caught the eyes of his Ephthalite master due to his dash and courage 
and was appointed the tegin or Viceroy of the newly acquired 
territories of Gandhara and Afghanistan or the north-western frontiers 
from where he directed his ferocious attacks against the mainland of 
India. Thus at first subordinate to the supreme Ephthalite ruler who 
still continued to reside in Bactria, this official so effected and extended 
his conquest in India as to become one of the greatest monarchs of the 
age and *by his glory completely overshadowed his nominal suzerain 
who remained the semi-barbarous ruler of Central Asia". 


But, unlike other great generals, his origin is shrouded in 
obscurity. We have no knowledge of his geneology, of his parents 
and of their position and status in the Hunnish hierarchy. Almost all 
the sources of our information are silent on this point ; they simply refer 


to his name and achievements in brief and mysteriously pass over. 
AOS Rame and sScAMeVemen See Sos 


1. McGovern, Early Empires of Central Asia, p.415; Chavannes, Documents, 
p.225; J. Macquart, Erandahr (Berlin, 1901). 
24 
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A veil of mystery surrounds his early career Which has 
numerous speculations regarding his tribe and race. 

men of low beginnings rising ultimately to the highest 5 
Sheer perseverance and talents have been subject to 
inquiries; and Toramana is no exception to this gener 


In all the ages 
tature through 
Such persistent 


al rule. 


: és : ye Some 
scholars have even questioned his Hunnish origin and h 


i Š : ave Suggested 
that there was a revival of the Kusana power in the later Part of the 


fifth century A.D. under the leadership of Toramana and Mihirakula, 
The two tribes being ethnically allied were later merged into one 
nation and came to be known as the Hünas when they appeared on the 
Indian scene in the beginning of the sixth century A.D, In other 
words, the question arises— Who was Toramana : Was he a Kusana 
or a Huna ? 


It is suggested that the possibility of his being a Kusana chief 
cannot altogether be ruled out! Jayaswal? and Fleet? also believe 
that Toramana was a Kusana. Sten Konow4 thinks that Toramana 
was probably a Hina, and not a Kusama. The annals of the three 
Chinese dynasties assert that the, Ye-tha or Ephthalites belonged to 
the race of the great Yueh-chi to which the ruling Kusana tribe in 
India is said to have belonged. In other words, the Ephthalites or the 
white Hüna constituted a branch of the great Yueh-chi and both the 
Kusanas and the Hünas came from the same stock, and there was strik- 
ing resemblance in manners and customs between t hem and the Turks, 
His name ‘Toramana’, which is neither Sanskrit nor Prakrit, is probably 
of Turkish origin, where toreman, türüman or toremen means “a rebel 
or insurgent.” The title Jaüvla accordingly should be connected 
with jul, meaning ‘a falcon’, Alberuni mentions a Laga-Turman as 
the last king of the Thibetan (?) or Turk Shahi dynasty of Northern 
India among whom was Kanik (Kaniska ?)'. These considerations 
have prompted Bühler, and following him Keilhorn, to suggest that the 

Toramāņa of the Kura inscription® is possibly not identical with the 


1. VGA, p. 182. 
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2. 38075, xviii, p. 201 ff; xvi, pp. 287 f 
3. JA, xv, 0. 245. 

4. 1HQ, xii, p. 532. 

5. M.A. Stein, ZA., xxxiv, p. 84. 
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Toramana of the Eran inscription nor with the Toramaga of Kashmir 
mentioned by Kalhana or with the Z'eramaga of the coins found in 
different parts of the country. He was in all probability an independ. 
ent king for, “the fact that this Toramana bears the title or surname 
shaha 07 shaha and receives the cpithat Jaüvla, which may be a tribal 
name or viruda, is sufficient to prevent the identification with the other 
Toramanas who are not characterised in this manner." We, however, 
i] to understand what prevented Bühler and Keilhorn from identify- 


fa 
Tormana of the Eran inscription and the Toramana of Kashmir 


ing the 
who, they agree, flourished during the same period (5th Century A.D. 


onward). The history of India records the rise of only one Toramana 
as a great conqueror and monarch, and, therefore, the question of the 
so-called other Toramanas does not arise at all in this context. 


Smith? Rajendralal, Bhau Daji and others have, however, no 
doubt of the identity of this king with the Toramana of the Eran 
record while Cunningham? expresses doubts and regards the Toramana 
coins which he ascribes to Kashmir, as the unauthorised issue of a 
pretender, but at the same time he also feels sceptical as to the existence 
of two contemporary Toramànas in Northern India during this period. 


Thetwo inscriptions of Mihirakula from Uruzgan (Central Afghanistan) : 
and the Kura inscription of Toramana from the Punjab? (Salt Range) 
bearing the sur-name shahe or shaha and the epithet Jaūvla speak of the 
areas by the Hünas. and their settlements in 


early occupation of these 
aved by the royal order whereas 


that region. These records were engr 
the later inscriptions such as the Eran stone inscription and the Gwalior 
stone inscription. were inscribed by the Indian feudatories of Toramana 
and Mihirakula respectively who refer to their overlord as maharaja- 
dhiraja, without mentioning the tribal surname and the dynastic 
epithet, which seemed quite redundant in this context and was not 
always considered necessary. We have numerous instances of such 
deliberate omissions of royal prerogatives in the epigraphic records 


issued by feudatories in the name of their suzerains, as well as in the 


royal records, The inscriptional evidence is further supported by 


1. Ibid, pp. 239 f, 
. FASB, 1894, p. 186. 
3. Transactions, p. 232, Num-Chron, 1894, pp. 2716-18. 
4, A. D. H, Bivar JRAS, 1954, p. 112 ff — 
5. Stein, ZA 1894, p. 82. 
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numismatic evidence as some of the coins of Toramana and 7 : 
also do not bear the above titles. This does not, therefore, mean that 
the Toramana of the royal records is distinct from the Toramana of 
the unofficial records issued by his feudatories. The adoption of the | 
title hai borne by Kaniska and his successors, by Toramana and His j 
successors may also be explained by the fact that the Hüna king wisheq 
to appear as the rightful successor of the Kusána monarchs! whoee 
territory he had conquered, and the so-called tribal viruda Jay]; or 
zabol really stands for a section of the Hunpas who on their way to India 
first settled in a land called Zabulistan to the south of the Hindukush 
(i.e. modern Afghanistan) of whom Toramana was a scion and later 
8 tegin or Viceroy. The literal meaning of his name well reflects his 
activities as a Viceroy who later severed all his relations with the 
Ephthalite monarch living in Bactria, and founded an independent 
kingdom of his own in India. There is thus no cogent reason for assu- 


f 
i 


ming that Toramana of the Kura inscription is different from Toramana 
of the Eran inscription. They are really one and the same person. 


The account of the Chinese traveller Sungyun who visited Gan- 
dhara in 520 A. D. also indirectly confirms the identity of the two. 
He says: “This is the country which the Ye-thas destroyed and after- 
wards set up a tegin (Viceroy) to be king over the country since which 
events two generations have passed." It was during this time that 


Mihirakula, the son and successor of Toramana, was ruling (A. D. 520) 
and thus this Chinese account would point toa time when Toramana 
had been living (४.८., c. 498 A.D.). We have noted above that Toramana 
started his career as a tegin under the supreme Ephthalite king in 
Bactria and later severed all his relations with him in c. 500-510 A. D. 
These scattered pieces of evidence, when knit together, make it absolu- 


tely clear that Toramana of the Kura record is identical with Toramana, 
the father of Mihirakula, 


T 


“As there is no mention of the term Higa either in the epigraphic 
records or onthe coins of Toramana and Mihirakula, scholars have 
identification of Toramana. The Eran ` 
in the first year of Toramana calls H 
, while the Kura inscription refers | 
to him as rajadkiraja Maharaja Toramana Shahi e mos radi. Maharāja Toramaya Shahi Jule, The two 
- 
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ecords, when read together, mark two distinct phases in his career 
; . 
The latter u 


feudatory chief w 
or the Punjab whereas the former establishes him as a full-fledged 


Indian monarch who had conquered Malwa, Rajasthan, Kashmir and 


nmistakably points to his status in the beginning asa 
hen he was in possession of Afghanistan and Gandhara 


other territories besides his earlier acquisitions, and advanced as far 
as Kausambi, Kasi and Magadha and played a dominant part in the 


politics of northern India by extending his sphere of influence in other 


parts as well. 

Even the show of this so-called feudatory status was not real 
but pretentious. In fact, he was now an independent king having 
practically no relation with his erstwhile master residing in Bactria. 
But he seems to have con tinued his nominal allegiance to the Ephtha- 
lite ruler for some time in order to consolidate his position and 
territorial exploits in India. Supposing, however, that Jaivla was 
his feudatory title which he continued to use, there is reason to 
believe that he no longer held a feudatory status. The continued 
use of feudatory titles like Mahaksatrapa and Sen@patt by the Saka 
kings of Ujjain and Pusyamitra Suga even after latter's celebration 
of the A§vamedha sacrifices, speaks of the conventional camoufla- 
ging tactics adopted by the rebel chiefs to dupe their masters 
as well as the subjects, even when they actually became independent. 
But, unlike the above feudatory titles, एक does not in the least 
convey any such sense. Even if it be so, this is understandable only 
in the case of Toramana, but there is no reason why Mibirakula 
should have continued this humiliating practice even when his nominal 
was long snapped with the result that 
he was regarded as ७ great Indian monarch who had completely taken 
to Indian way of life. The inscriptions of Mihirakula found in Uruzgan 
also bear the titles Saho 2000 or Saho Jabula which, as Bivar suggests, 


link with the Bactrian monarch 


was the official title of the dynasty.’ The whole of the great 
mountainous district of the Upper Waters of the Helmand and 
bs as Zabulistan, 


Kandahar (i.e., Arghandeb) rivers was known to the Ara 


a term of vague application’. Hamdullah Mustaufi says : “Zabul is 


l. Sirear, op. cit. p. 398 fn. 4. 


2. FRAS, 1954, pp. 115 ff. 
8. Le Strange, Ths Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 349% | RE E 
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a province, both broad and long, which was of old 
Firdausi makes repeated reference to Zabulistan, and since he wrote 
at Ghazni, close at hand, he must have been well aware of its 
location. He describes it as grouped with Kabulistan, Bust and 
Ghaznin under the charge of a Marsban.? Whatever the exiit 
boundaries of these regions, there can be little doubt that Mihirakula's 
Uruzgan inscriptions lie at the heart of Zabulistan. In our opinion, 
therefore, Jaivla or Zabol symbolises his new home in Zabulistan, 
Shahi the official title of the dynasty, and not his feudatory title, 


and 


Moreover, the use of the title Jaivla in one record and m 
complete omission in the other is quite significant as it symbolises 
the two district phases in the life of the man who had started as a 
petty local chief of an independent principality and had eventually 
made himself master of a vast territory. 'Thus he was now not only 
a king of Zabol, but a prominent monarch of northern India in his own 
rights and as such no longer poses to appear as the rightful successor 
of the Kuganas. This attitude is also reflected in the different types 
of silver and copper coins issued by 'Toramàna and Mihirakula?, 
Some of these coins bear the titles Shahi and Jaiivla but there are 
others which altogether omit them. We, therefore, submit that these 
titles have actually no relation to his feudatory status. On the other 
hand, they speak of the stock to which the Hünas belonged and of the 
original home where they first settled after their departure from Persia 


for India. 


Whatever the Hiina records may have to say, the contemporary 
epigraphic records make it abundantly clear that Toramana was a 
Huna. The Mandsor stone inscription of Yagodharman (c. 525-35 A.D.), 
the victor of Mihirakula, refers to the latter as Hinadhipa.* Moreover, 
the successors of Toramana and Mihirakula are invariably mentioned 
as Hina in the later epigraphic records such as the Udepur 
Prasasti of the kings of Malwa?, the copper-plate inscription of Vakpati 
Mufija from Gaonri (Ujjain), the Nalanda plate of Dharmapal, the 

INET Cote a aE Le Strange, p. 144, 

2. Valash (ed. Mohl), 1. 27, 


3. For their coinage see FASB, 1894, pp. 185 ff, 
4. Sirear, op. cit. pp. 394-95, 

5. EL, i, pp. 225, 228, 237, 
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tof V. S. 956 of the Pratiharas, the Ajmer Harikelanataka 
inscription of V. S. 1210 of the Cahamanas, the Atpur inscription of 
y. S. 1034 of Guhila Allata, the Khairha inscription of V. 5. 823 of 
Kalacuri Karna} and others. The Harsacarita* of Bana refers to the 
Hünas having been subdued and conquered by Rajyavardhana in 
Uttarapatha or the Punjab. All these evidences are sufficient to prove 
that Toramaga was a Huna and was known as such to the Indian 
tradition for long. The recent discovery of his two seals in Kaugambi 
should finally set all the controversies at rest. These seals were 
discovered in the excavations of the monastery at Ghositarama—one 
counter-struck by letters To Ha Mi Na and the other witb the legend 
Hüga-rája evidently referring to the same king. The arrow-heads of 
type (K) provide another evidence of Htina conquest of Kausambi 
under king Toramana, sometime between c. 510-515 A. D. Further, in 
the JMafjusrzmülakalpa he is clearly addressed as Hakarakhyo 
mahanrpatih (or *H-initialled") and is described as coming from the 
west and as a great king of the Sidra caste. There is no doubt that 
the expression hakarakhyah or **H-initialled" describing the Südra king 
stands for Toramana, the Huna. 


There is yet another controversy regarding his identity. The 
Ephthalite coins record the name of a king, Ramanila. His portrait 
is depicted on the coins facing left, not right, which speaks of his 
independent status, Ghirshman identifies this king with Toramana 
but hardly advances any argument in favour of his contention. It is 
also suggested that probably Ramanila flourished earlier than Toramana 
and founded the new kingdom of Zabulistan in c. 455-56 A. D. when 
the other Ephthalites were still fighting with the Sasanians and were 
gradually swarming on the north-western frontiers of India under the 
leadership of Hephthal II, and as such the family of Ramanila may 
have been different from that of Toramana.° 


1. Sirear,'op. cit. p. 315 £n. 1. 

2. p.326: “Atha Kadacid raja Rajyavardhanam kavacaharam Hunan hanturh 
...Uttarapatharh prahinit.” 

3. G. R. Sharma, The Excavations at K ausambi, (1957-59), pp. 15-16. 

4. p.57; Jayaswal, IHI, p. 64. 

5. Les Chionites Hephthalites, 9. 35. 

6. Buddhaprakash, Kalidasa aura Huna (Hindi), p. 66. Algo cf. 
“Kalidasa and the Hunas? in JIH, 1957. I 
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In this connection we have to note that our only source omm 


information is the meagre numismatic evidence which merely gives his 
name, and nothing more. Further, we have the account of Sung-yun 
which speaks of the kingdom of Gandhara (evidently under the later 
Kusganas) as having been destroyed by the Ye-thas or the White Hünas 
and the setting up of Lac-lih as their king, about two generations ago.! 
These statements, coming from two independent sources, when pieced 
together, may tempt one to suggest that the Ramanila of the coins 
is probably identical with the Lae-lih of Sung-Yun. But the difficulty 
is that the numismatic evidence makes it clear that Ramanila held 
an independent status and could not have been subordinate to any one 
as otherwise he could. not have issued coins in his own name, The 
Chinese source, however, definitely indicates that Toramana was a 
tegin in the beginning, as such his father (if he is to be identified with 
Lae-lih) could not have been an independent king or chief. Lae-lih 
is not known to us from any other source except the account of Sung- 
Yun. We, therefore, suggest that Ramanila was an independent local 
king of Gandhara prior to the coming of the Ephthalites who, having 
established their supremacy, later borrowed the technique of the 
coinage of the local rulers under Sasanian influence just as Toramana 
and Mihirakula issued coins in their newly acquired Indian territories 
on the pattern of the Gupta coinage. On the strength of these evidences 
it may further be suggested that Lae-lih was a pretty chief or 
Governor appointed by the Ephthalite king of Bactria to rule over the 
area. That “he was father of Toramana and led the Hünas into 
India and succeeded in occupying Malwa in c. 500 A. D.'"* is all the 
more doubtful as in that case he ought to have been referred to in the 
inscription of Toramana just as the latter is expressly mentioned in 
the epigraphic record of his son and successor, Mihirakula. Had he 
enjoyed independent status there is no reason why we would not have 
come across either his coins or epigraphic records, though Cunningham 
suggests that "the Udayaditya coins may have been struck by Lah-lib, 
the father of Toramana."* But this ascription is merely conjectural. 
For, there is absolutely no reason to suppose that he ever adopted the 


title of Udayaditya which is purely Indian and all available evidences 
DUNT 


1. Beal, Records, i, Intro. p. xcix, 

2. B.P. Sinha, DK M. p. 87. 

3. cf. his Gwalior inscription (Sircar, of. cit., pp. 400-402). 
4. Transactions, p.228; Num. Chron., 1894, pp. 285 ff. 
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t that it was Toramana who first of all assumed the Indian 
title of maharajadhiraja. Cunningham's view guy be accepted only 
when we assume that Lae-lih is identical with Toramana himself, 
Marquart has also shown that the name Lae-lih given to this ruler in 
Beal’s translation is purely apocryphal, based solely on a misinterpre- 
tation of the Chinese characters rendering the Turkish title tegin, 
prince’. Thus in the absence of any positive historical data, it seems 
that Lae-lih was either an Ephthalite chief in this newly acquired 
area prior to the rise of Toramana, or more probably, he was Toramana 
himself as suggested by Marquart. Moreover, the conquest of Malwa 
was affected by Toramana in c, 500 A. D. as an independent ruler and 
Lae-lih as a predecessor of Toramana can on no account be associated 
with this later phase of Ephthalite achievements. The suggestion of 
Manquart seems most convincing that the terms Lae-lih and tegin 
have been confused by the translators and these really stand for one 
person only. This identification almost clears the confusion and quite 
conforms to the facts of the contemporary history. 


Wars and Conquests : 

Toramana is credited with having fought many battles and won 
victories first as a tegin and then as a monarch. He established a 
vast empire and greatly influenced the politics of northern India 
through his direct and active participation. He started as a soldier and 
died as a soldier spending his whole life in bloody warfare and exploits, 
and at last gave the Hünas a new home as well as a new stature. A 
great general and conqueror he was also a great organiser and adminis- 
trator. . But his cultural achievements are far greater than his political 
exploits as it was with him that the process of Indianisation of the 
Hiinas began which completed with Mihirakula with the result that 
the Hiinas were no longer considered as foreigners in India and were 
ultimately absorbed in Hindu society in early mediaeval period. 


The conquests of Toramana may be placed in two distinct phases: 
In the first, he consolidated his authority in Kabul, Gandhara and the 
north-western provinces as far as the Punjab and Kashmir* before 496 
A. D. which is strongly supported by his Kura inscription in the Salt 


Range, the Harsacarita, the Rajataranginz, the Kuvalayamala of Udyo- 
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tona Süri and the numerous silver and copper coins found in J 
regions. In the second, he advanced on the Gupta territory after the 
death of Budhagupta towards the end of the fifth century A. D, (ie 
after 496 A. D.), wrested a good part of the western Portion of "m 
Gupta empire, established his authority in that area and built up a 
strong principality of the Hinas up to Malwa. It was during this 
period of his stormy march that the great ancient republican tribes like 
the Yaudheyas, the Malavas, the Madras and the Arjuney 


as in- 
habiting the Punjab and the adjoining tracts of Rajputana, 


so long 
spared and respected by the great Gupta monarchs, were now completely 


engulfed in the Huns avalanche! and finally wiped off the map of India, 

Dashing beyond, Toramana took Magadhe, Banaras and Kausgambi 
in the course of a lightening march causing terrible depradations, 
Thus within twelve years of their existence in India proper, the Hünas 
under Toramana established their main centres of power at Pavvaiya 
on the Chenab, Sakala (modern Sialkot), Eran (in Madhya Pradeéa), 
Malwa (Central India), Magadha, Kasi and Kausgambi. It was doubt- 
less a wonderful feat for any conqueror to have accomplished within so 
a short period. : 


[OE LAAT ELIOT EEE LER OLE IE 


But here again we are confronted with another important problem : 
When did the Hüna conquest in the interior of India begin ? A critical 
perusal of the available sources bearing on the conquests of Toramana 
would suggest that the Hünas or the Ephthalites entered India proper 
between c. 500 and 510 A. D., and a comparative study of- the three 
inscriptions from Eran~-Eran stone-pillar inscription of Budhagupta 
(A. D. 484), Eran stone-pillar inscription of the time of Bhanugupta 
(A. D. 510) and Eran stone-boar inscription of Toramana (c. 500-510 
A. D.)—difinitely points to the beginning of Toramana’s rule in 500 
A. D. or immediately after it, though he may have succeeded to the 
leadership of the Htinas about A. D. 470 or perhaps even earlier as a 
tegin for he appears to have had a long reign-period. The Eran inscrip- 
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x tion of Budhagupta of 484 A. D. says that the region lying between 

3 the Yamuna and Narmada was governed by one Maharaja Surasmic- | 

: andra while one Matrvisnu was the visayapati of the division of t 
Airikina or Eran. The inscription of Bhanugupta (A. D. 510) from the 1 


same place informs us that he went there with the purpose of conquest 
and his general Goparaja fell in battle there and his wife committed ” 
a NE or sla 
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if, The inscription of Toramana dated in the first yeor of his reign 
gat? « ; कि 
of one Dhanyavisnu, the brother of Matrvisnu, who had ackno- 


speaks 2 S : 
E ud the superemacy of the Ephthalite ruler?. These epigraphs 
show that the Vigaya of A irikina (Eran) passed from the Guptas to the 


Ephthalites and Dhanyavisnu transferred his loyalty to Toramana who 
has been glorified as a great monarch (maharajadhiraja) who “caused 
the mountains to tremble with the blows of his hard snout?." As we 
know, Budhagupta died after 496 A. D. during whose time Eran was 
for all purposes an integral part of the Gupta empire. The tragedy 
overlook the empire only after his exit from the political scene which 
paved the way for the realisation of the long cherished dreams of 
Toramana’s conquest and aggrandisement. We donot know when 
Dhanyavisnu came to succeed his brother, but there seems little doubt 
that the event has occurred sometime during Budhagupta’s reign 
(after 484 A. D.). Following the examples of other ambitious local 
chiefs, Dhanyavisnu also asserted his independence after Budhagupta 
but he was not destined to live long in peace. The long-poised armies 
of Toramana rushed unchallenged and unobstructed and soon overran 
the whole tract including Eran which lay on their advancing route. The 
episode must have taken place in c. 500-502 A. D., when Dhanyavisnu, 
taking precision to be the better part of valour, submitted to the new 
lord instead of taking the risk of fighting the mighty foe and losing 
his newly-won independence-a fact which gets confirmation from Eran 


inscription of Toramana himself. 


The Eran inscription of. Bhanugupta says that he fought against 
Toramana after a decade of Budhagupta's reign, ४.6५ in 510 A.D. along 
with the brave Goparaja who fell in the battle. The record is vague 
about the fight with the Htnas and the ultimate victory thereof. It 
does not even mention the enemy by name and is silent on the out- 
come of the battle itself, In other words, it simply refers to the 
battle, and nothing more.‘ It is presumed, and rightly so, that 
the enemy must have been the Hünas who had by this time established 
themselves as masters of those regions as the very tone of the record 
suggests, In fact, he does not seem to have advanced to check 
the thrust of the enemy. On the other hand, be made a bold attempt 


1. Sircar, op. cit. pp. 335-36, verses 3-4. _ 2. Ibid, No. 55, pP. 33697. 
9. Ibid, No. 55, verse 1, : 4, Ibid, No. 98, verses 2d — 
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mission. Had it been the other way about, the epigraph must 1 


recorded this great victory over a great enemy in no uncertaj 
The lack of positive expression in the record leaves us in no doubt 
that the disintegration of the Empire had gone too far to be icheckeq 
and the goddess of fortune had deserted the Guptas for good. In view 
of this, the suggestions that “the Epthalite conquest of Eran ang 
the interior of India began in c. 510 A. D.; and the inscription of 
that year shows that Bhanugupta came to check the inroad but 
failed” or their “occupation of India came to an end in 510 A. D, by 


n terms, 


the conquest of Bhanugupta’ seem quite erroneous, and the Suggestion 
of Chavannes, on the authority of the Chinese sources, that *no part 
of India proper"? was included within the Epthalite empire as late as 
500 A. D., though partly untenable, seems, however, nearer the truth, 


While the Eran inscription of Toramana mentions his first 
regnal year, two of his British Museum silver coins (Fantail Peacock 
hemidrachm type) are dated in the year 523, To this Hoey’s coins 
add two more dates, 54 and 58.4 The former suggests the beginning 
of his rule in India proper whereas the latter possibly marks the 
reckoning of some white Hüna era beginning in 448 A. D. or near 
about. A critical study of the two British museum coins and those of 
Hoey throws interesting light on this problem. The legend on the 
coin dated 58 is damaged and every letter of the king's name cannot 
be read with certainty. But there is no doubt that the name begins 
with $ and Smith asserts that the reading is Sr2-Sarvva-Varma-devo 
jayati...... Sarvavarman was the son and successor of Iganavarman 
Maukhari, But the era in which all these coins are dated is yet 
undetermined and problematical. Fleet takes 52 to be a regnal year 
and suggests that “reckoning back from 515 A, D., which is very 
closely the latest terminal date that can be applied, it follows that 


the commencement of his reign, at his own capital in the Punjab, is to 
be placed approximately in A, D, 460,5 : 


This interpretation of Fleet is not at all satisfactory and 1s 
tendered absolutely impossible by the discovery of coins of other kings 
mM Ce eS ge 0 COVCEY 20 COINS OF (१४: 


UT S 
LS Chattopadhyaya, EHNI, p. 192, 

2. Documents sur les Toukine Occidentaux, pp. 224-25. 

8. FASB, 1894, pp. 1948; 

4, Ibid, p> 194. 

5. JA, xviii (1889), p. 529, 
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1 yidently in the same era, and must for that, and for other good 

ates © be rejected.* And, Cunningham’s suggestion that the era 
M Glo, with hundreds omitted, is, for several reasons, equally 
Bu The best solution of this problem seems to be that, the 
ae is probably expressed in a special white Hūņa era commencing 
from c. 448 A. D., though Cunningham takes it to be A. D. 456-57, 
«the only remarkable date in the history of the white Hunas" when 
“the final expulsion of the Sasanians from the countries to the north 
ofthe Oxus by Chu-Khan" was accomplished. If the year 52 be 
reckoned from this point, we get A. D. 508 or 509 for the establish- 
ment of Toramana’s rule in Malwa.s 


d 


It is thus clear that the date on the coins of. Toramana is in a 
special white Hina era, otherwise, unknown to us. M. Drouin dates 
this Hüna era from A. D. 448* which fixes with tolerable precision the 
limiting dates for Toramana. The date, when moved back, gives 
A.D. 502 (in the case of year 54) and A. D. 500 (in the case of 
year 52) which very nearly coincide with his first regnal year in India 
proper, as used in his Eran record. It may, therefore, be suggested 
that while the regnal year in his only epigraph found in the interior of 
India indicates the beginning of his reign in India proper, the date on 
his coins is to be reckoned in the Huns era started earlier by his 
predecessors in Gandhara and Zabulistan. Later the practice of 
dating in the Hüna era was substituted in India by the use of regnal 
year as is evidenced by his own inscription as well as the Gwalior 
inscription of his son and successor, Mihirakula. Moreover, a close 
study of these different dates reveals that there was practically - no 
difference in calculation whatever between the system of dating. from 
the Hüna era and that of the regnal year. This further shows that 
while the Hina era replaced the Saka era in those regions, it WES not 
at all popular with the people of his newly acquired kingdom in India, 
and he was probably obliged to adopt the age-old Indian system of 
dating in the regnal year, instead of imposing his owp era, Or, it may 
be that with the conquest of new kingdom in India, he held no more 


1. 74855, 1894, p. 194. 

2. Ibid, p. 194. au 

3. Ceea Ibid, p. 195. M. Drouin also dates the Huna era from 
(ef. his papers in Journal Asiatique, 1890 & 1898). as 

4. Ibid ; IA, XLVI, p. 287. र्ड 


£ 


A. D, 448 
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any charm for an era which he used as a subordinate chief ang J 
with even that semblance. In view of this, the date of his 
inscription must be placed earlier, probably c. 497-98 A.D and, the 
period between 500-512 A. D. was the period of the consolidation of 
the power and prestige of the Hunas under Toramana in the interior 


of India. 


Kura’ 


Of the conquests of Toramana in India, that of Er 


an was affected 
soon after the death of Budhagupta, which is cle 


ar from the study of 
the: two inscriptions at Eran along with the third Inscription of 


Bhanugupta, noted above, in c. 500 A. D. and not in 510 A, D The 
change of loyalty on the part of Dhanyavisnu, soon after the death 
of his brother, further confirms this conclusion, as otherwise the episode 
would have found a definite mention in the Gupta records. - Bhanu- 
gupta's struggle just preserves the memory of a struggle for Supremacy 
between the Guptas and the Hünas for a territory which was lost to 
the Hunas much earlier than the actual occurrence of this episode 


which finally sealed the fate of the Guptas in that area for about a 
quarter of a century 


The battle for the supremacy of Malwa was a turning point in 
the history of the Hinas in India. For, it was on the battle-field of 
Eran that the conquering Hiinas clashed for the first time with the 
resisting forces of the erstwhile victor, the Guptas who were now 
fighting with their back to the wall. They had not yet forgotten their 
humiliating defeat at the hands of Skandagupta who had struck such 
a terror into their hearts that they dared not cross the frontiers of the 
Gupta territory for long. Even after the passing away of Skanda- 


gupta, the past military glory of the imperial forces served ass 


deterrent, with the result that the foreign forces shuddered at the very 
prospect of meeting them in an open armed encounter. But the death 
of Budhagupta had turned the scale and the subdued. Hunas once 
again issued forth: from. their hide-outs to measure swords, with the 
disintegrating imperial armies to settle their old accounts. once for all, 
under the leadership of their brave general Toramana. The mantle 
of Skandagupta's leadership had now fallen on the weak shoulder of 


E . Bhanugupta who was no match for the Huna leader. The result was 
tragic. The weak. Gupta resistance broke to pieces under the terrific 


For other suggestions somewhat contradictory in nature sce R,G. Majumdar, 
VGA,pp.191-92, — — - 
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essure of the violent Hunas thoroughly exposing their weakness as 
pre d 


-p fighting nation. The man-eater had now tasted the human blood 


and it wes now impossible to curb his lust for more blood. The Hunas 
now became all the more ferocious because they no longer entertained 
any illusions about the so-called invincibility of the imperial arms, 
The victory 85 such was fraught with dangerous consequences for the 
tottering empire as it wes from this strategic base in Malwa that 
Toramana could confidently probe the defences of the Gupta empire 
towards Saurastra in the west and the Eastern provinces in the north. 
east,. Thus the battle of Erap sounded the death-knell of the Gupta 
empire and marked the beginnings of the great departure of the Guptas 
from the political scene. All that was good, all that progress which 
had been achieved since the establishment of the dynasty, all that 
gave life to the mechanism of the State, bade good-by to the land, and 
the great Guptas gradually disappeared from the country by the end 
of the sixth century A. D., unwept and unsung. 


After the successful conclusion of the Eran episode, the con- 
quering Hunas under Toramana ultimately burst out of Eastern Malwa 
and swooped down upon the very heart of the Gupta empire, The 
Eastern countries were everrun and the city of the Gandhara was 
occupied. The Mafjusrimilakalpa (Sth century A. D.) gives a graphic 
account of this phase of Toremana’s conquest. It says that after 
Bhanugupta's defeat and discomfiture, Toramana led the Hünas against 
Magadha and obliged Baladitya Narasimhagupta, the reigning Gupta 
monarch, to retire to Bengal. This work coustitutes our only source 
of information which is neither corroborated nor supplemented by any 
literary or archaeological evidence. No inscriptions or coins of 
Toramana or of his son Mihirakula have been discovered in this-part 
of the country nor have we any relative evidence to rely upon. The 
Manjusrimulakalpa-story was told and re-told by scholars without any 
corroboration whatever. But in recent times two seals of Toramana 
(bearing the legends Toramaza and Hunaraja) have been discovered by 
G. R. Sharma! during the Kaugambi excavations Stes certainly 
confirm the conquering march of Toramana up to Kausambi and iy 
Support the story as narrated in this work. The discovery of certain ड 
deadly weapons in the shape of barbed arrow-heads further shows that 


l. edited in K. P. Jayaswal's IHI, p. 57. re é 
2, The Excavations at Kausambi, pp» 15-16 ; Indian Archaeology, 1954-55, p. 18 
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Toramana waged numerous wars and sacked and burned Several ] 
SE 


causing indiscriminate pillage and unprecedented devastations Thei 
neat: : : : r 
distinctive nature, their close analogy with those from 


; Det Taxila anq 
sudden appearance at Kausambi clearly indicate that they 


Were intro. 
duced here by the invaders from the north-western regions,1 RON 


the excavations it is further clear that Kauśāmī could never fully 
recover from the terrible Hūna depredations. 


From the narrative of the Manjusrimilakalpa it seems that Tora. 
mana, to begin with, marched upon Kaugambi and sacked the prospe" 
rous city, although his Kaugambi expedition does not find explicit 
mention in the Tantric text. We are simply told that after “having 
safely entrenched his authority behind the legitimacy of Prakataditya 
(at Pataliputra) Toramana returned westward to look after the affairs 
of the state. But as he cooled his heels at Kasi, he fell ill unexpectedly 
and expired. In his iast moment he summoned his son Mihirakula to 
his bedside and appointed him as his successor.”! This shows that he 
advanced from west towards east, overran the territories on the way, 
attacked Pataliputra conquered Kagi, sacked Kaugambi and having 
achieved his mission turned again towards the west to stabilise the 
affairs of his conqured territories. 


The sack of KauSambi was preceded by his Conquest of Kasi 
and adjoining territories. It is true that we have no direct and positive 
evidence bearing on this phase of the struggle for power in north-eastern 
India, but the Tantric work makes it clear that he overran Magadha 
which also finds a mention in Syamalika’s Padatadikam?, a Sanskrit work 
composed during the Gupta period, which give some very interesting 
information regarding the activities of the Hünas in Pataliputra and 
Ujjayini. During this time Magadha was being ruled over by Nara- 
simhagupta Baladitya whose identity has been disputed by- several 
scholars on the basis of Yuan Chwang's account which preserves à 
long story about Mihirakula, the son of Toramana, who was later 
captured and imprisoned by one Baladitya.* 


Raychaudhuri suggests that the conqueror of Mihirakula was 


1. G.R. Sharma, op. cit. pp. 15-16, 37, 46. 
2, IHI, p. 51. 


3, Caturblians (edited Moticandra and V. S, Agrawala), p. 15. 
4, Beal, Records, i, pp. 167-69; Watters, i. pp. 288-89. 
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of Purugupta but an altogether different individual Others 
suggest that this IUE E to be identified with Bhanugupta who 
put up strong resistance against the forces of T'oramana.* Recently it 
has been suggested that this Baladitya is to be identified with Narasimha- 
gupta Baladitya, the son of Purugupta, who seized the Gupta throne 
after a temporary eclipse, following his defeat by the Hüna conqueror. 
This Baladitya is also credited with many seals and coins and, there- 
fore, it is absurd to postulate the existence of another imperial Gupta 
ruler with the title ‘Baladitya’. Other considerations apart, we feel 
that a close perusal of Yuan Chwang’s account itself makes it 
absolutely clear that the same Baladitya who was defeated by 
Toramana, later on defeated and imprisoned his son and successor, 
Mihirakula. Yuan Chwang says that the Baladitya-aja “refused to 
pay tribute" to Mihirakula, whereupon the latter pounced upon him 
furiously but was defeated and imprisoned and was obliged to remark 
that “the subject and the master have changed places". This remark 
gives us a definite clue to the identification of this Baladitya-raja and 
leaves no doubt that the same person who was his vassal was now, by 
turn of events, his victor and master. Had it been some other 
Baladitya, this remark would not have come from Mihirakula who 
was mortally distressed at his tragic discomfiture by one who was 
only the other day his subordinate and tributary. Moreover, in view 
of the great significance of this episode, we can not just postulate the 
existence of a ‘Baladitya’ who finds no place in the imperial Gupta 
lineage, is almost an obscure figure and has no seals or epigraphs or 
coins to his credit. The identification with Bhanugupta is absurd, for 
we do not know what happened to him after his defeat in the battle 
of Eran, Whatever the fact, he was certainly not holding the throne 
of Magadha during this period. The Baladitya of Yuan Chwang was 
no other than Narasimhagupta Baladitya who played both the 
vanquished and victor during this critical phase of struggle with 
Toramāņa and Mibirakula, the father and the son. _ 

we find that it was & 


Coming to the conquest of Magadha, B 
smooth run. Narasimha- 


comparatively easy affair and Toramāņa had & 


(क स्स्स 


gupta no doubt offered resistance but it was too feeble to arrest his 
Rcg ee ae 103 eee wl eee 


1. PHAI, p. 497 £n. 1-5. 
- 9, Dandekar, op.cit, pp. 153-54; Budhaprakash, ABORI, 1945-46, pp. 134,36. = 
3. DKM. pp. 80-92 £n. 8. : sos CS 
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onward march. He was defeated and forced to acce 
The episode took place only a few years after the co 
probably in c. 511-12 A. D. Besides arms, Toramana also Seems to haye 
resorted to the master-stroke of divide-and-rule Policy. The interna] 
dissensions in the royal family and rebellious 


pt his J 
nquest of Malwa, 


tendencies of 
feudatories were naturally encouraged and exploited by him a 


facilitate his smooth run and consolidate his power and influence in 
this newly conquered territory. We have an interesting passage in 
the Manjusrzmülakalpa which says that one “Pa karüdhya or Prakara. 
khya, who was of refractory nature and whose Conduct was throughout 
rebellious, had been imprisoned by Goparaja (probably the general- 
issims of the empire who had fought against Toramāņa and was sub- 
sequently killed in the battle), and for seventeen years he continuously 
languished behind prison-bars. Now in the hurly-burly of the Hina 
invasion he was somehow released at Bhagavatapura and incognito 
of a trader, he entered Tirtha with a merchant in the dead of night, 
As the next day dawned, he was apprehended and Toramana, with 
perspicacity, returned him to Nandapura (Pataliputra) and enthroned 
him as king of Magadha and Kai,” 


The full name of the Gupta prince ‘Pra’ of the Mafijusrimülakalpa, 
described as son of Bhakarakhya (probably to be identified with 
Narasimhagupta), has been rightly restored by Jayaswal as Prakata- 
ditya* who, when a boy, was imprisoned by king Gupta, possibly with 
the connivance of Narasimhagupta himself or his chief queen Sumitra- 
devi. We have also an inscription of Prakataditya known as the 
Saranatha inscription, which throws some light on his lineage. He is 
said to have belonged to a family in which nrpats (king) Baladitya was 
born and Prakataditya himself was son of another Baladitya by his 
wife Dhavala. Thus it may be suggested that Prakataditya (which 
seems to be an aditya title assumed by him as in the case of other 
Gupta rulers, (e.g., Kramaditya, Vikramaditya, Mahendraditya, Pra- 
kasaditya, Baladitya etc.) was another son of Narasimhagupta 
Baladitya by his queen Dhavala and was reduced to hard straits 
because of the intrigues of the chief queen who wanted to secure the 
interests of her own son for succession to the Gupta throne. Although 
it is impossible to be positive about one or the other possibilities in the 
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t state of our knowledge, yet there is no doubt that Toramana 


resen : "7101 ५ ' 
p hand in encouraging the different scions of tlie imperial 


had a strong 
family to embark on a career of adventure and carve out independent 
principalit ies. 

It was in pursuance of this policy that Toramana encouraged 
Vainyagupta against Narasimhagupta to become the ruler of the 
eastern provinces! of the Gupta empire (Gauda) and further installed 
Prakataditya as king of Magadha at Kasi while encouraging Krsna- 
gupta or his successor to gain some influence in Magadha proper, 
probably to offset the rebellious activities of Narasimhagupta who, 
in spite of his defeat, had not yet reconciled and continued his hostility 
towards his conqueror. Toramana was too quick to grasp the deterio- 
rating situation which, if allowed to develop further, would have 
dangerously affected his authority and prestige in Magadha. He was, 
therefore, determined to wreck vengeance on his Magadhan vassal by 
completely shattering his power and status and compelling him to go 
into wilderness. As a result of this new move on his part, Narasimha- 
gupta had to flee from Magadha and live in exile for some years, till 
the death of Toramana. 


The distribution of political patronage by Toramana unmistak- 
ably points to his great influence in practically the whole of north- 
eastern India whose kings now sought his help and patronage to stabilise 
their status in their newly acquired principalities. The discomfiture 
of the Gupta monarch had tremendously augmented his authority and 
made him the real arbiter of the destinies of many a king in this part 
of the country. It was probably a part of this diplomacy that he 
accepted Harivarman or Harigupta, a scion of the Gupta dynasty 
turned a Jain monk, as his preceptor in order to win over the sympathy 
of the followers of this sect in Magadha as we learn from the Kuvalaya- 
mala of Udyotana Siri (A.D. 777-78). He showed toleration towards 
other religious sects obviously for political expediency and increased 
his influence and popularity with the general mass who’ accepted him 
as their master and benefactor and turned away from their erstwhile 
masters whose mutual feuds and bickerings had shaken their confidence 


and produced demoralising effect throughout the empire. 
aS क लल el M M age ee a ED EEUU SE यक्त 
l. The Saranatha inscription informs us that besides Magadha, Kadi and 
Madhyadesa were also under him and he was erowned at Kafi. | 
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The above survey SHOWS that अ Was 8 great | c 
greater than many of his predecessors in many respects, He M 
conquered practically the whole of northern India and a good portion 
of eastern India and made it possible for the Hünas to dominate the 
political scene for about a quarter of a century. His invasion ang 
subsequent conquest of Magadha was an event of profound importance 
for the whole of northern India which changed the course of contem. 
porary history and let loose the forces of disintegration, dealing a fata] 
blow to the prestige of the Gupta empire by directly as well as 
indirectly encouraging centrifugal tendencies all around to üssert 
themselves with success, Even the Maitrakas of Valabhi after Drona 
Simha, who had been loyal to the Gupta rulers all through these years 
of stress and strain, assumed more high-sounding titles like Maha. 
samanta, Mahapratihara, Mahadanda-nayaka and Mahākartrkrtika 
suggesting definite improvement in their status and the further loosening 
of the tie with the imperial dynasty? 

But unfortunately for the Hunas, Toramana could not survive 
long after his victorious march to Gauda and Magadha, He died 
immediately after this event. From the Manijusrimiilakalpa we learn 
that the powerful Sidra king, Toramana, after the installation of 
Prakataditya in Kasi, fell ill suddenly, summoned his son, Graha 
(Mihirakula) to his bedside and crowned him as his successor’ and 
expired in c. 513-14 A. D. 

A great conqueror, Toramana was undisputedly a very wise 
ruler and shrewd statesman who had revived the lost fortunes of the 
Hünas, built up a vast empire from Central Asia to Pataliputra through 
his prowess, foresight, coolmindedness, diplomacy and conciliatory 
attitude. He made no change in the existing administrative pattern 
and disturbed none unnecessarily. He enticed officers like Dhanya- 
visnu and left intact not only the old system of provincial administra- 
tion but also the ancient official families and feudal hierarchy. This 
foresight on his part naturally facilitated his smooth run in his newly 
conquered territories without causing bitterness among the ruling 
familites of the day, His conquest of a considerable portion of 
northern India within such a short time was rather phenomenal, having 
few parallels in history. It was a wonderful feat which even Asoka 

1. JBBRAS(NS.), i, p. 16; IHQ , iv, p. 462. Se ee ee 

# ZHI, pp. 64-65. MuR re M - 
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P Samudragupta would BENG just envied. He remained tolerant in 

and > 5 and administrative affairs and stabilised his administration, 
E ics and accelerated the pace of the disintegration of the Gupta 
P. All that was now left of the empire was a carcass which was 
m. devoured by political vultures who are always on the look-out for 
such opportunities. Toramana retired but the glory of the Guptas 
never returned, and the following century saw their final exit from 
the stage of history. The political unity of the country was shattered 
beyond repair and from 550 A.D. onward Indian history loses & 
common string of national and common life. True, the Hiinas also 
quit the political scene by this time, but the old life was never to return. 
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POLITY OF THE ANDH AKA-VRSNI SANGHA 
By 


DR B. P. MAZUMDAR 


The Mahabharata and the Puragas refer to the exodus of | 
Yadavas from Mathura and the establishment of a capital at Kugas- 
thali or Dvaraka by Vasudeva-Krsna. The Bhagavata I. XI. 11 States 
that just as Bhogavati is protected by Nagas, so also Dvaraka was 
being protected by Madhus, Dagarhas, Kukuras, Andhakas and Vrsnis 
who were equal to Krsna in prowess. Though the different branches of 
the Yadavas knew of the monarchical form of constitution, yet at 
Dvaraka they chose to be ruled by more than one ‘king’. Panini 
cites the instance of not one but many Rajanyas amongst the Andhaka- 
Vrsnis.! Kautilya also informs us that the Vrsnis, who had a savigha 
form of government, were destroyed by the curse of Dvaipayana.? The 
Mahabharata preserves an ‘old history’ of the conversation between 
Vasudeva and Narada told by Bhisma. Narada describes the Andhaka- 
Vrsni state as a saragha and Kegava-Vasudeva as the sarsgha-mukhya.? 
The Jaina work Antagadadasao also calls Krsna as President of Dvarà- 
vati. The rule of two Andhaka kings, Assaka and Alaka or Milaka, 
has been referred to in a Buddhist text. 


There are certain similarities between the Andhaka-Vrsni samgha 
and other well-known republican States in northern India. Like the 
Licchhavis, the Andhaka-Vrsnis had two kinds of Citizens, one being 
called the consecrated Rajanyas. The Buddhist texts do not give the 
same number of Licchhavi Rajans of Vaigali. Whereas the preambles 
to the Cullakaliga and the Ekapanna Jatakas mention of 7707 rajana 
of Vaisali, the MaAavastu Speaks of as many as twice 84,000 zajans. 


l. Astadhyayi, VL 2. 34, KORECE TORET IDIEN 

2. ArthaSastra, 1, 6 (Eng. trang, by Shamasastry, ed. 1960, p. 11). 

3. Mbh. XII 82.25 (cd. 3.0.8.1) भेदाद्विनाशः संघानां संघमुख्योऽसि केशव । यथा 
त्वां प्राप्य नोत्सीदेदयं संघस्तथा कुरु ॥ 

A. Antagadadasao, ed, P, L. Vaidya, p. 4, 

5. Suttani pata Comm, (P. T. S.) II, p. 581. 


Fat.) and Mahāvastu, Vol, 1, p. 271. 


6 Fausboll : Jataka, Vol. IIT, p. 1 (Chutlakaliiga Jat), Vol. 1, p. 504 (Ekapanzé 
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ay or may not agree with the number of rajans of the) Licchha- 
vis, But there is no doubt that there was multiple number of kings in 
yaigali, A passage in the preamble to the Bhaddasala Jataka refers to 
the consecration of the kulas of the gana rajans of Vaigali in a sacred 
The Andhaka-Vrsnis had similar consecrated chiefs and their 
sons, who were distinct from ordinary citizens. Explaining the sūtra 
of Panini sajanyabahuvacanadvandve the Kasika tells us that though 
the Andhaka-Vysnis were Ksatriyas, yet the appellation of rajanya 
was applied only to those Ksatriyas who were specially consecrated.? 
The Kasika categorically states that though Dvaipya and Haimayana 
were tribes inhabiting the Andhaka-Vrgni State, yet their members 
were not called rajangas.? 


tank. 


The testimony of the Astadhyayz and Kastka can be corroborated 
by the Mahabharata. Krsna himself tells us that in his clan Krtavarma, 
Anadhrsti, Samika, Samitifijaya, Kahva, Sabku and Kunti were 
Maharathas.5 Besides them, the Vrsni princes like Samba, (Pradyumna) 
the son of Rukmini, Yuyudhana and Satyaki attended the Rajasiiya 
sabha@ of the Pandavas along with other famous warriors like Akrüra, 


Krtavarma etc." 


Though the clans of Vrsnis were ruled by oligarchical ‘kings’, 
yet their State was not a rajasabdopajivin-republic. At least twice in 
the Sabha-parvan the Vrsnis has been described as valiant and vigorous 
warriors. The god-looking Vrsnis have been mentioned as indomi- 
table warriors. ‘The elderly. Vrsnis like Carudegna and his brother 

l. Fausboll: Jataka, Vol. IV. p. 148 (Vesalinagare ganarajakulanatm abhiseka- 


mangalapokkharansm). é 
2. Kiasikavivarana-panjika, Vol. II. p. 343 (ed. V.R.S. by Srish C. Chakravarti) 


अन्धकवृष्णिष्वित्येतावतैव क्षत्रियग्रहरो सिद्धे यद्राजन्यग्रहणं क्रियते तस्वेतत्‌ प्रयोजनम्‌ः- 
विशिष्टा येऽभिषिक्तवंच्यास्तेषां हणं यथा स्यादित्येवमथंम्‌ | 

3. Ibid. p. 343. द्वेप्यहैमायता इत्ययुक्तं प्रत्युदाहरणम्‌ | 

4. Mbh, II. 13.57-58. 

5. According to the Visnu P. Bko V. ch. XXXII Samba was born of Jambavati 
and ace. to chs, XXVI, XXVII and XXXII Rukmigi’s son was 
Pradyumna, Cf. also HV. Visnu-parvan, 103.5, 9: Bhagavata, X. 61. 9, 11. 


6. Mbh 1. 4.29 तत्रैव शिक्षिता राजन्कुमारा वृष्णिनन्दना: । 
रोकिमणेयश्च साम्बश्च युयुधानश्च सात्यकिः ॥ 
7. Mbh. गा, 4.26--वृष्णीनां चैव Gat: कुमास देवरूपिणः | 
` ग्राहुको विप्रुथुश्वैव गदः सारण एव च ॥ - > 
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Cakradeva, Satyaki, Krsna, Pradyumna, Samba were rathins and 


Krtavarma, Anadhrsti, Samika, Samitifijaya, Kahva, Saüku and 
Nirdanta were maharathas) Further, Krsna himself tells us that 
at Kuéasthali lived 18,000 warrior Ksatriyas and they were Vrataga 
Vratena jivati in the Astadhyay? V. 2. 21 has been interpreted in the 
Rasika and the Mahabhasye. According to the Kastka the Vratas 
belonged to many races 07 communities and did not follow any 
specified profession." Patafijali not only holds the same opinion op 
the Pratas as the Kasika but also further states that they lived by 
utsedha or loot and plunder. The Latyayana-Srauta-Sütra equates 
the words Fratzna and Vratya?. A commentary on the Latyayana- 
Srauta-Sütra 8.6.7. explains asedha as terrorise ( लोकं ग्रासेधन्तः त्रासयन्त: 
gaara: ). Though the Andhakas and DEAE have been branded ‘as 
Vratyas in the Drona-parvan® by Bhüri$ravas, no where in the 


— x Ibid, IL 13. 56-58. - 
2. Ibid IL 13, 54-355-भ्रष्टादशावरैन दघं क्षत्रियेयुद्धदुमंदेः । 54 ० 
न ग्र्ठादश सहस्राणि ब्रातानां सन्ति नः कुले । 
ग्राहकस्य शतं पुत्रा एकीकस्त्रिशतावर: ॥ 55. 
The Bengali version of Mbh. aa preserved in the Dacca University 
Library, Santiniketan Visvabharati Library and Devanagari versions have 
the word भ्रातणां for ब्रातानां, The-southern recension as preserved in 
Melkote, र्व and Tanjore libraries has अआतर: (vide p. 781. n. 55 
in the Critical edition of the Sabha-parvan, edited by F. Edgerton (B.O.R.T.), 
3. Op. cit. Vol. IT, 9. 64 on Astadhyayi, V. 2.21 as नानाजातीया इति । श्रनेकजा- 
तीया: । अ्रनियतवृत्तयः इति । अनियतक्रिया: तेषां कर्म ब्रातमिति । 
. 4. Mahabhasya on Astadhyayi, V. 2.21, 
5. Latyayana-Sr-Sütra, VIIL 5.1. 
- 6. Mbh., VII 118.15 (B, 0, R. I, Poona ed,)- - 
: ्रात्याः संश्लष्कर्मागः प्रकृत्येव विगहिता: । 
वृष्ण्यन्धका: कथं पाथ प्रमाण भवता FAT: ॥ 

“In the fn, of p. 659, the editor Dr. S. K. De notes that the Lahore D. A. V, 
"College Libr. Ms. has the word ब्रात्य: संस्कार॑हीनः स्यात्‌, The Calicut, 
Malabar and Poonulli Ms. have the words gGT; क्षत्रियगहिताः for angai: 
According to the Bhagavata Sigupala_ accused Krsna in the Rajasuy 
Sabha of the Pandavas thus; “How -hia Kula, which was cursed by 


Yayati, disassociated by pious men and engaged in constant but useless 
drinking, worthy of reeciving obeisance ? They leaving the Brahmerer 


ब्रह्मतेजः was ruling over gubjeets like robbers? (Dhag. X. 74. 36-37). 
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- Mahabharata we have reference to the unsocial and violent nature of 

the Vrgnis and Yadavas. So when the Vrsnis have been described 

Vratas by Krsna and branded as Vratyas in the Droga-parvan, we may 

presume that they were warlike people. It is interesting to note here 


also that Krsna testifies to the martial qualities not only of men but 
also those of women of the Vrsni clan at Dvārakā.! 


Dr Jayaswal observed that the Vrsni-Andhaka league “had a 
joint federal constitution, where executive power was vested in two 
rajanyas... Atone time he (Akrüra) was one of the two presidents 

of the Federal Council"? It may be noted here that Akrüra is 
ii never styled as a king at least in the Bhāgavata. In the Bhagavata he 
is simply styled as a Yadava (e.g. X. 48. 29, X. 49. 30), A study of 
d the Puranas and Mahabharata does not the prove the existence of a 
system of dual executive. Bhigma informed Sigupala that the reasons 
for paying obeisance to Krsna by thé Pandavas at the Rajasiiya cere- 
mony were that Krsna was not only a ४४, guru and snataka but 
also a nrpati or King. The Bhagavata also informs us that Krsna 
was worshipped as a ‘King’ by the people of Dvaraka. Elsewhere 
we have references to more than one ‘king’ at Dvaraka. The Bhagavata 
states that Krsna narrated the whole incident regarding recovery of 
Syamantaka Jewel and handed over the Jewel to Satrajit in the 
presence of Kings in the Sabha‘. Chapter 82 of the Rajadharma 
(B.O.R.I. ed.) section of the Mahabharata also refers to more than 
3 one ‘king’ in the Vrsni State. Verse 5 relates that Krsna told Narada 
1 that the former had given half of his executive powers to his relatives. 
3 Referring to this verse Dr Jayaswal held that there were two 
! executives in the Vrsni republic Here there is no reference to the 
| scheme of division of power among two relatives. He also overlooked 
i the information given in verse 17 of the e above-mentioned chapter of 


1. Ibid. 11. 19.51. स्त्रियोऽपि यस्यां gàg: कि पुनवृष्णिपुंगवाः । 
तस्यां वयममित्रक्ष निवसामोऽक्ुतोभयाः ॥ 
cf. HV. Visnuparvan, 98.29 A. 
2. Hindu Polity (ed. 1955, 37१ ed.), p- 36. 
3. Moh. या. 35, 21. ऋत्विग्गुरुविवाह्मश्र स्तातको ZA: a: । 


् सर्वमेतदधुषीकेशे तस्मादभ्याचतोऽच्युतः ॥ 
4, X.56.38. | 
5. Mbh. XII. 82.5. 
6. Hindu Polity, 0. 36. 
27 i 
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the Rajadharma-parvan. Narada tells Krsna that the latter haq given 
the kingdom to two persons, Babhrū, and Ugrasena.! It may be 
mentioned here incidentally that Jayaswal committed the mistake in 
accepting Pratap Chandra Roy's translation of the Mahabharata and 
thereby treating Babhru Ugrasena as one person. 


Our problem of finding the number of the highest executive 
becomes all tbe more difficult due to the conflicting evidences in the 
Mahabharata. While chapter 82 the Rajadharma section mentions at 
least three ‘kings’, Krsna, Babhru and Ugrasena, the first chapter of 
the Musala-parvan gives us the impression that duringsthe last days of 
Krsna, Ugrasena was alone the King of the Vrsnis and Yadavas of 
Dvaraka. According tothe BAagavata (XI. 1. 19 : 


तश्चोपनीय सदसि परिम्लानमुथ्षश्रियः । 
राज्ञ श्रावेदयाञ्चक्र,: सर्वयादवसन्निधो ॥ ) 


the boys of Pindaraka placed the club before all the Yadavas assembled 

in the legislature along with the ‘King’. In the Mugala-parvan, it was 

Ugrasena who asked the subordinate executive officials to grind the 

iron club to dust and throw off the particles of dust into the | 
sea and proclaimed that nobody could prepare liquor in the State. | 
The installation of Ugrasena as ‘King’ is also mentioned in the Har | 
varia, Vispu-Puraga and the Bhagavata.2 As Ugrasena promul- 
gated the orders after consultations with Krsna, Baladeva, Ahuka 
Babhru, it is very likely that Ugrasena was acting as President at the 
time of the Musala incident. So it is not possible for us to agree with | 
either Jayaswal or Altekar and Kane® who believe that the Andhaka- | 
Vrsni republic was presided over by Krsna alone. | 


1. Mbh. XIT 82. 17. बभ्रूग्रसेनयो राज्यं नाप्तुं शक्यं कथंचन | 


ज्ञातिभिदभयात्कृष्ण त्वया चापि विशेषतः ॥ 


HV. Vism-parvan, 57. 70 ; 99. 14 ; Bhagavata, XY. 1. 21 ; Visnu P. (ed. Wilson, 
Punthi Pustak), Pp. 446, 476 ; Brahmavaivarta P. (Vena ed.), pp. 760, 

764, 165. Visnu P. BK. V. Ch. XXI (Wilson, Punthi Pustak p. 446) says that ० 
after the enthronement of Ugrasena on the throne of Karuga, Krena asked 
Vayu: “Go Vayu to Indra and and desire him to lay aside his pomp, and 
resign to Ugrasena his splendid hall Sudharman : tell him that Krsna 


commands him to send the royal hall, the unrivalled gem of princely 
courts, for the assemblage of the race of Yadu.” >>> 


2. 


3. Altckar: State and Government in Anc. India (8rd ed., 1958), p. 127 and 
- Kane; Hist, of Dharmasastra, Vol, III, p. 88, a ee 
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Though the composition and powers of the head of the executive 
are doubtful, yet we are certain that there was no multiplicity of prime 
minister, purohita and Commander-in-Chief. Uddhava has been described 
in the Bhagavata as Prime Minister! According to the Zarivamía, 
King Ugrasena was assisted by Ka$ya (= Sandipani) as the Purohita, 
Anadhrsti as Commander-in-Chief and Vikadru as Minister.’ Of course, 
it should not be forgotten that there are references to other ministers, 
According to the Bhagavata X. 69. 27 Narada found Krsna consulting 
with ministers like Uddhava (maqa च कस्मिश्रिन्मन्त्रिभिश्वोद्धवादिभि:). The 
Mahabharata tells us that when Krsna came from Dvarka to attend the 
Rajasüya ceremony of the Pandavas, the former appointed his father 
Vasudeva as the Baladhipa or Comander-in-Chief of the army of the 
Vrsnis?. 

The Andhaka-Vrgnis had a central assembly known as the 
Sudharma. We do not know of the number and qualification of 


1. Bhagavata, X. 46. 1. 
2. HV.Visnu-parvan, 58.80. 
3. Mbh. II. 30. 12. 
प्राकारः सर्ववृष्णीनामापत्स्वभयदोऽरिहा । 


बलाधिकारे निक्षिप्य संहत्यानकदुन्दुभिम्‌ ॥ 
4. Mbh. 1.212. 10 ; II. 3.24; HV. Visnu-parvan, 58. 11-11; Visnu P. V. 21 (ed. 
Punthi Pustak, p. 446). 
In the Bhagavata, Yudhisthira, asking about the welfare of Krsna from 
Arjuna, said “Is the भक्तवत्सल गोविन्द surrounded by his gg (relatives 
or friends) staying at the Sudharma in pleasure? (भगवानपि गोविन्दो 
ब्रह्मण्यो भक्तवत्सल: । कच्चित्पुरे सुधर्मायां सुखमास्ते सुहृद्वृतः । (Bhag. I. 14.38) 
That Sudharma was a Sabha, is testified to by the Bhagavata where we 
read that the Yadavas protected by the arma of Madhava moved about 
freely in the Sudharmg, which was foreibly brought and was as good for 
use of gods :— ° 
यदुबाहुदण्डाभ्युदयानुजीविनो 
यदुप्रवीरा ह्यकुतोभया मुहुः | 
ग्रधिक्रमन्त्यङ्घिभिराह्वतां बलात्‌ 
सभां सुधर्मा सुरसत्तमोचिताम्‌ ॥ 2/४8 1: 14. 38. 
Further the assembly did not only serve as a legislature but also gave 
certain powers to the members. The Bhagavata says that those who enter 
in that assembly forget the six necessities, namely, Soka, moha, 8076, miyu, 
ksudha, pipasa, i.e. sorrow, attachment, old age, death, hunger and thirst 
of human ०।६४:—सुधर्माख्यां सभां सव्वेवृष्णिभिः परिवारितः। 
: : प्राविशद यक्चिविष्टानां त merg SEAT: ॥ 2०8/70. 


Mbh. 11, 8. 34--न दाशाहीं सुधर्मा बा ब्रह्मणो वापि ताशी । 
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members of the Vrsni Saigha. It is difficult for us to 
views of Dr V. S. Agrawala about the composition of the Vrsni 
assembly. Interpreting Patafijali's commentary on Panini (Agtüdhyay;. 
v.1. 58) and the references to Samuddavijaya in the Antagadadasap, 
Dr Agrawal surmises that the assemblies of the Vrgnis and the 
Dagarhas consisted respectively of 5 and 10 members, In no age has 
a general assembly consisted of such an exceedingly small number 
of members. If we interpret the information given by Patafijali and 
the author of the Antagadadasao after Altekar, that Sumudravijaya 
was assisted by ten principal Dasarhas and Baladeva by four deputies?, 
it is difficult for us to take Baladeva as head of a republican sarigha. 
No where in the epics and Purágas Baladeva is described as a King or 
President of any Branch of the Yadavas. It seems likely that each 
of the branches of the Yadavas, like the Vrsnis, Andhakas, Kukuras, 
Dagarhas, used to send 5 or 10 representatives to the Sudharma 
assembly. Of course it should be noted that neither the Mahabhasya 
or Patafijali nor the Antagadadasáo helps us in determining the exact 


number of members of the Vrsni assembly and executives of the 
different branches of the Yadavas, 


All important affairs of the State were discussed in this assembly. 
The Mahabharata, Harivaméía, Visnu, Vayu and Bhagavata Puranas 
relate that all the disputes relating to the Syamantaka Jewel were 
sought to be settled in that assembly and thus convinced other members 
of the assembly that he had not surreptitiously taken possession of it. 
Both the Harivariía and Vayu Puraga narrate that Krsna. thought it 
wiser to enquire of Akrüra of the possession of the Jewel in the assembly 
than settle the affair with him in private. The consequences of the 
abduction of Subhadra by Arjuna also indicate the importance of the 
Sudharm&. The Vysni soldiers narrated the abduction of Subhadra 
———— R O apa RON. OUD 
1, V.S, Agrawala: Papinikalin Bharatavay-a (181, ed.) p. 447. 
2, Altekar : of. cit, p, 132, : 
3, HV Harivarksa-parvan, 38, 49.44 ; Visnu P. IV. 13 (ed. Punthi Pustak p. 340 ff). 


Bhagavata,:X. 56.88 States सत्राजितं समाहुय सभायां राजसंनिधौ। mfa चाख्याय 
. भगवान्‌ मणि तस्मै च्यवेद्येत्‌ ॥ 
4. HV. Harivad$a-parvan, 89, 30 ff., 


Vayu, 96. 85 ; Bhagavata, X. 57 1-42. Though 
Bhag. does not mention the ven : i 


; ue of the surrender of the Jewel by AEE 

the HV. and Vayu clearly Btate the Sabha “ 
HV. Harivrdisa-parcan, 39, $5) > FE 

5. Mbh.T. 212. 10 fr Sass 
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` and prowess of Arjuna to the Sabhapala or President of the Sudharma. 
The Sabhapala thereupon began to beat the golden war-drum. On 
hearing the sound of the drum the Vrsnis, Bhojas and Andhakas 
became angry, left their meals and soon arrived at the assembly 
and took their seats. The Sabhapala narrated the whole incident, 
The Yadavas became too much agitated, left their respeCtive seats and 
|| and commanded the charioteers to prepare for war against Arjuna, 
Baladeva then asked the fellow-members of the assembly not to take 
any decisive step till they were acquainted with the views of Vasudeva, 
The members listened to the suggestion. of Baladeva and took their 
seats again. Baladeva pleaded for the killing of Arjuna, Andhakas 
loudly acclaimed the opinion of Baladeva. But the sober arguments 
S of Krsna calmed down the anger of the Yādavas. Peace was soon 
s established between the Yadavas and Arjuna. It appears therefore 
that the President or ‘kings’ used to decide all important affairs in the 
assembly. Important leaders of the different branches of the Yadava 
clan were its members. But we are absolutely ignorant of the authority 
of the assembly. At our present state of knowledge we are not aware 
| of the extent of power of the assembly over the exceutive. There is 
also no indication of the election of executives in the legislature which 
seems to have a single chamber. Probably wars could be declared and 
peace concluded with.the consent of the assembly. The Bhagavata 
relates that the messenger of Paundraka Vasudeva arrived at the 
| assembly of Dvaraka and demanded the alternative of submission of 
i Vasudeva (Krsna) or war.* 


The Vrsni sarsgha of Dvaraka did not exist for a long time. Its 
weaknesses were due to its nature and constitution. The different 
branches of the Satvata-Yadavas constituting the sasgha, did never 
merge their identity. No doubt at times of severe crises they united. 
When Arjuna abducted Subhadra, with the exception of Vasudeva, all 
the leaders of the Andhaka-Vrsni sarngha were determined to fight with 
Arjuna. Again none opposed the war against Paundraka Vasudeva. 

But the strong individualistic tendencies of the septs are noticeable on 


MÀ erie rT 


SE दूतस्तु दारकामेत्य सभायामास्थितं Wu । कृष्णं कमलपत्रक्षं-राजसंदेशमब्रवीत्‌ ॥ 
` Bhagavaia, X, 66. 4. i 
1. Ace. to HV. Bhavisya-parvan, Cha. 93-101 and Padma P. Paundraka Vasudeva 
invaded Dvaraka, but Visnu Ps, V. 34 (ed. Wilson, p: 470) DES that . 
Vasudeva went to the city of Paundraka Vasudeva and after slaying Paun- 


draka Vasudeva returned to Dvārakā. 
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other occasions. All of them did not join 
in the Bharata War. While the Vrsni chiefs like Krsna, Yuyudhang 
Satyaki and Chekitana joined the side of the Pandavas, Krtavar ma, i 
Bhoja Chief, along with the Andhakas and Kukuras, went over to the 
camp of the Kauravas.1 The enmity between Krtavarma and Satyaki 
did not cease even after the Bharata War. In the Musala-parvan we 
find that it was Satyaki, a Vrsni, who picked up a quarrel with Krita- 
varmā, a Bhoja, at Prabhāsa. The quarrel ended in a deadly struggle 
which caused the death not only of Krtavarma, Satyaki and Praq. 
yumna, but also of other Vrsnis, Andhakas, Bhojas and Kukuras, 


The influence of these branches of the Yadavas is noticeable in 
the alignment of so-called parties in the Andhaka-Vrsni samgha. The 
existence of parties in that sayagha can be proved by the mention of 
words like vargya, grhya and paksya by Panini and his commentators, 
Jayaswal gave two different meanings for varga?. Once he tells us in 


Hindu Polity that each rajyanya was followed by a Varga or party. 


Elsewhere in the same book he writes: “Varga means an assembly 


Or quorum”. The first interpretation seems to be correct, because 
both Panini and the Kasika mention of Vasudeva-vargyah.5 Katyayana 
also in his Varttika alludes to the vargyas of Akrüra and Vasudeva.! 


Dr Jayaswal presumed that there were only two parties in the 
Andhaka-Vrsni sarhgha. The reference to Ahuka and Akrüra in 
chapter 82 of the Rajadharma section of the Mahabharata made 
Jayaswal believe that there were only two parties? and two Presidents 
in that republic. But such assumptions are not warranted by facts. 
On the one hand, the above-mentioned chapter of the Raadharma does 
not state that the followings of Akrüra and Ahuka were the only two 
parties in the sarigha, Rather, verses 9-12 tell us that as Akrüra and 

1. JRAS. 1908, pp. 311-13, 329, 

2, Hindu Polity, pp. 36, 242, 


3. On Astadhyays, VI. 9. 131, 
4, Ibid, 1५, 2. 104, 


Comments of Patanjali on Panini 4.2,104— 

e. gud वासुदेववग्ये $, 
TAA: अकूरवर्गीण: । छस्य स एव । वासुदेववर्गादुभयं प्राप्तोति । वासुदेववर्स्य: 
वासुदेववर्गीणः ll (ed. F. Kielhorn), 


5. Hindu Polity, p. 355, “There were two politieal parties in the joint sangha 


or Federal Parliament, each of which tried to gain the upper hand in 
political matters.” In p. 36 he observed “Probably itis to a constitution 
like that of the Andhaka-Vrishnis that the Jaina Sttra (Acaranga-sutray 
II. 3, 10; विरुद्धराज्य) refers to the rule of Opposing parties, 
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. Áhuka caused misery to both of their followers and their opponents, 
Krgna-Vasudeva decided not to side with or wish victory to either of 
tiem. Here is an allusion to two parties of Ahuka and Akriira indeed. 
But it is not at all obvious that these were the only two parties in the 
Andhaka-Vrgni samgha. Leaving aside the negative evidence of these 
verses, the grammatical literature acquaints us with multiple parties. 
i We have already seen that Panini and Katyayana refers to the vargyas 
| of Vasudeva and Akrüura. The 178800. refers not only to Vasudeva- 
grhya but also to groups of the following of rajanyas like Sini-Vasudeva 
and Svaphalka-Caitraka. It may further be mentioned here that 
even the Andhakas and Vrsnis did not follow one leader only. It we 
rely on so late a work as the Kasika, both Svaphalka and Ugrasena 
were Andhakas and yet they had separate followings.? Even Krsna 
and Balarama differed on many occasions, 85 for example, the Syaman- 
taka Jewel incident, fight between Jarasandha and Bhima, 


The Vrsni sangha suffered not only due to multiple parties but 
also due to a tradition current among the Satvata-Bhojas. We 
remember an ancient curse given by Yadu to his third son Druhyu: 
“with all your family you will get the designation of Bhoja— 
and there will not be a Raja amongst you. The children and 


i The Kiki on Asfadhyays, IIL. 1. 119 (V-R.S. ed. Vol. I p. Io RS. ed, Vol, 1. p.575) णाच्या 
(V.R.S. ed, Vol. 17, p. 343). 
2, On Astadhyat, VI. 1. 114-- 
स्धकाणो$वकाश: श्वाफल्कः | ण्यस्थ स एव | उग्नसेनो नामान्धकः । 
3. Mbh. I. 84. Cf. the address of Krsna to Ugrasena, after the latter’s (Ugra- 
8601828) enthronement Mathura by the former (Krsna) : “Sovereign lord, 
command boldly what else is to be done, The course of Yayati has 
t pronounced our race unworthy of dominion; but with me, for your servent, 
i you may issue your order to the gods.” ((Visnu P., BK. V. Ch. XXI, ed. 
Punthi Pustak by Wilson, p. 446). 
In HV.Visnu-parvan, 32.51-53 we find the same words as in Visnu Purana. 
In HV. Krsna told Ugrasena that 
भवान राजास्तु मन्ये मे यदूनामग्रणी प्रभुः । 
विजयायाभिषिच्यस्व्‌ स्वराज्ये नृपसत्तम ॥ 
यदि ते मत्य्रियं काये यदि वा चास्ति ते व्यथा । 
मथा fas राज्यं रवं चिराय प्रतिगृह्यताम्‌ u E a 


Inthe Bhagavata also when Ugrasena was enthroned after the death of 
Kaisa by Krsna, Krsna said «Oh | Maharaja! We are your subjects. 
Command us. Yayati gave a cutse that Yadus would not sit on the throne 
of anrpa. When J, your servant is near you, what to speak of kings, even 
gods will bow down and show you respect (X. 45, 12B-14). 
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descendants of Druhyu were Bhojas, Andhakas, Vrsnis etc! 
the wordings of this curse were invented to justify the non-existence 
of a single king amongst the Yadavas. The monarchical form of 
government, which dwindled into tyranny during the reign of Kathsa, 
was an abnormal event. So the Yadava leaders were pleased at the 
action of Krsna, when the latter killed Kamsa. Further the re- 
publican tradition of the Andhaka-Vrsnis did not end with the life 
of Krsna. Coins of the first and second century B. C. testify to the 
existence of a Vrsni republic in Hoshiarpur district of the Punjab. 

Chapter 81 of the Rajadharma scction clearly indicates the 
miserable position of Krsna as a sarigha-mukhya. Krsna told Narada 
that he was really a slave to his relatives who spoke bitterly against 
him and had no following of his own, Narada frankly pointed out 
to Krsna that Akrüra, the Bhoja, withdrew his support from Krsna 
because Akrura was either envious of the bravery of Krsna or the 
former expected monetary inducement from others, Krsna could 
not probably subvert the constitution and dispense with the powerful 
factions. So he had to make compromises with warring factions. In 
view of the irrevocable constitution, Narada advised Krsna to adopt a 
policy which would keep the latter in power. He asked Vasudeva 
not only to be mild and tolerant but also entertain (the leaders) cons- 
tantly according to his capacity. Further he said: “of relatives who 
are anxious to speak words which are bitter and light, you should not 
really mind and you should by your reply appease their mind, 
sentiments and tongue." Mildness, toleration and appeasement 
can seldom transform a warring and weak republic into a strong, 
centralised and vigorous state, 


|. A.L H.T., pp. 102 9. Also cf. daksinasyath dist ye ke ca Satvatan rajano 
Bhaujyayaiva tebhisicyante Bhojyetyenan abhisiktan acaksata in Aitareya 
Brahmana, VIII. 14. LE 
- 2. Cunningham : Coins of Anc. India, p. 69; Allan : British Museum Cat. of the 
Coins of Anc. India, pp. cxxii-cxxiii; Chattopadhyaya, S.: Early Hist. of 
North India, pp. 41, 43-44, 00700 0778. Mbh. XIL 81. 
4. Mbh, XII 8l. 14-15, 
सेयमाभ्यन्तरा तुभ्यमापत्कृच्छा स्वकर्मजा | 
श्रक्र रभोजप्रभेवा: AT ह्येते तदन्वयाः॥ ` 
अर्थहेतोहि कामाद्वा द्वारा बीभत्सयापि वा । 


` शरात्मना प्राप्तमैश्चयमन्यत्र प्रतिपादितम्‌ ॥ 
5. Ibid. verse 22. icon vem 


ज्ञातीनां वक्तुकामानां कटूनि च लघूनि च। ` | 
-गिरा त्व॑ हुदयं वाचं शमयस्व मनांसि च ॥ ` 
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SLAVES AND SERFS IN MEDIAEVAL CAMBODIA 
(CIRCA 400—1300 A. D.) 
By 


RADHAKRISHNA CHOUDHARY. 


In my Paper on “Some aspects of Feudalism is Cambodia" (Submit- 
ted to the Twenty-sixth Congress of the International Congress of 
Orientalists, held at Delhi, in Jaunary 1964, and published subsequently’ 
in the Journal of the Bihar Research Society, Volume XLVII: Rabul 
Sahkrtyayana Volume), I have traced the development of Feudalism in 
Cambodia and have also discussed in brief the position of the slaves 
and serfs in the society. Some Soviet and Czech scholars have also 
turned their attention to this aspect of the Cambodian history and Mr. 
L. Sedov of the Institute of the Peoples of Asia, U. S. S. R., Moscow, 
has recently published two important Papers dealing with the socio- 
economic history of Cambodia in the Angor period. 


Feudalism was & form of socio-economic system throughout the 
world at 8 given period of social development in history. The nature 
of feudalism differed from country to country and from continent to 
continent. In Europe, the Industrial Revolution destroyed the last 
vestige of feudalism, but in Asia the system ‘continues in different forms 
even today. In Asia too, the nature of Feudalism differs from country 
to country. So far as Cambodia is concerned, we. have at our disposal 
a vast mass of Sanskrit and Khmer Inscriptions. In my aforesaid 
study, I had confined myself mostly to the Sanskrit texts ea here also 
I have depended mainly on the same though corroborative Khmer 
texts (in translation) have also been consulted. Religion played a great 
part in the daily life of the Cambodian people in the middle ages and 
the grants, more or less, deal usually with the religious aspect ci the 
question. It is through the study of these grants that we get a glimpse 
of the social and economic life of the people during our period 
of review. 


r | T he 

In Cambodia we come across different types of land Ta Th 
question of the actual ownership of land is not yet very = x 
question of ownership needs a separate treatise for. better treatment. 
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Both the kings and their favourites issued grants and y of th 
S 


important officials owed their position to the grace or kindness (prasada 


) 


of the- rulers. The creation of powerful intermediaries in land, the 
mode of production, and the system of production and distribution are 
points to be reckoned with in Cambodia. In a number of Sanskrit ang 
Khmer inscriptions, we have got the actual details about all these things, 
The slaves and serfs formed an important part of the feudal economy 
of Cambodia. They seem to have participated in production Without 
any equivalent or appreciative remuneration and a huge Surplus was 
created in the temple or in other properties. The mode of production 
was, no doubt, primitive but the surplus, thus created, paved the way 
for a few rich people to grow from more to more. It is they who 
controlled the economic life-line of the country. The high artistic 
constructions, though rare specimens of art in history, bespeak the 
use of forced labour. A critical estimate of the exploitation of the 
surplus labour, though yet a desideratum, is not within the scope of this 
Paper. 


Though the Cambodians were not so much scrupulous with 
regard to purity, the duties of the four vargas, which often changed 
with the econnmic status of man, were observed. ‘The caste system, 
though apparently in vogue, underwent change in this region. There 


was an Officer known as the Chief of the Castes who had to look to 


the maintenance of the varya Law. The Brahmanas were divided into 


two broad classes—worshippers of Siva or Buddha. The first again 
was subdivided into five groups originating mainly from the marriage 
with lower castes, The Brahmanas sometimes did the same type of 
work as assigned to the slaves (RCM-No. 155). The Ksatriya were also 
divided into five classes. The Südras are not despised as impure 0 
untouchable. Men of all castes took to agriculture. In Bali, the 


higher castes enjoyed the same privileges in the law court as their 
counterpart in India. 


Slaves formed a distinct class in the society. Slavery as an 
tion arose out of the following circumstances :— 
() By birth or born of slaves (Grhaja) 

(ii) Non-payment of debt or fine (Dandadasa) 
(iii) Imprisonment in war (Dhvajahrta) 

(iv) Poverty (Daridradasa) 


(v) Willingly accepting the status of a slave (Bhaktadasa) 


institu 
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The Civil law of Java. throws light on the conditions of the 
slaves and women. The Javanese Civil law permitted a husband to 
sell his wife. A slave may change his master by purchase, sale, gift 
or inheritance. Slaves were regarded as the absolute property of their 
masters and a master was entitled to the property and issue of slaves. 
A slave could be given as a pledge. The aristocracy in Cambodia 
included kings, nobles and official individuals enjoying all privileges, 
while the lower orders including the peasants were subjected to 
inhuman exploitation. The insatiable demands for forced labour and 
military service on the part of the ruler left the country in a state of 
impoverishment. The porters, the slaves, the bhrtyas, garland-makers, 
water-carriers, and workers of almost all description constituted - the 
gang of galley slaves. The artistic creation of Jayavarman VII bears 
testimony to the painful existence of the ‘have-nots.’ Feudal levies 
and obligations were not unknown. There were officers in charge of 
Corvee and slaves. As a result of the nefarious activities of the 
Chams (Champa), there was influx of slaves among them. Regular 
slave trade was carried on by the Cham merchants and the slaves 
formed a prominent element of the population in addition to the 


aristocracy and commonalty. 


We frequently come across with the details of the slaves and 
serfs in the Kambuja inscriptions as they were also donated to the 
donees like other articles of gifts. It is thus evident that they were 
treated as chattels and helots and had practically no social standing. 
In most cases we have the details of slaves, servants, serfs, female 
slaves, their children etc., and their transfer from one master to another. 
In the feudal economy of Cambodia, this appears to have been a 
| regular feature and these unfortunate persons were employed in all 
| sorts of productive and unproductive humiliating jobs. In the absence 
of any escape from this drudgery, they had to compromise with the 
situation though instances of revolts are not few and far between. 
Whether the state was the vast labour employing machinery or not 

is difficult to ascertain but this much is certain that there was no 

security for the lower orders against the frequent oppression of their 
2 masters who, for all practical purposes, controlled the economic life. 
E There was a regular sale and purchase of slaves in Cambodia. 


The earliest Khmer inscription (609-611) records the dedication 
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of slaves to the temple of Gambhire$vara. Another Khmer inscriptio, 3 
gives us an example of two princes and a personage in their Setvice 
who has received from them the same marks of honour! Jt k 
interesting to note that very often minor officials also make grants and 
in one case we find a chief holding the authority of a troop of thousand 
inhabitants. Slaves were also dedicated to the Bođhisattvas.3 When. 
ever there was any new assignment, serfs were also donated,4 The 
famous Pandita, Sivakaivalya, is believed to have founded a Bivalings 
and assigned it to some serfs. By their conduct and loyalty, the 
servants sometimes won the appreciation and reward of their masters, 
In one of the Khmer inscriptions we come across à servant named 
Nasa who inspired confidence by his good conduct and another 
servant named Nadha who became the chief of the army. Parallel 
examples of this type may be given from histories of other countries, 
Chivalry and loyalty paid due dividends in feudal society and | 
Cambodia was no exception to this rule. Nadha received high | 
sounding titles like Nrpendravaya and Prthvinarendra. Those who 
assisted the king were amply rewarded by the grant of land and other 

. allied privileges. Slaves formed an important part of the royal or 
feudal donations both secular and ritualistic. At times à servant was | 
charged by the king to build a rock and other edifices. The inscription | 
of Prasat Karvan (921) speaks of a prince named Mahidharavarman 
as offering serfs from Bhimapura. He was a partisan of Jayavarman 
IV. A confidant is said to have celebrated the foundation by - paying 
homage to the king) Sangrama was rewarded for his prodigies of 
valour in combat during the time of Jayavarman V. 


| 1 


— 


RY CEE Pe LIED 


The inscription of Jayavarman V brings to light various aspects 
of the question of feudalism and some of them have been discussed 
by Mr. L. A, Sedov. The donation of land needed scrutiny at several 
hands. Donations of ornaments were also known. Jayavarman v 

also created various new castes. A bilingual inscription records 
5 coc c TNR यम क न 


l. Inscriptions of KK Yom (609) and Angor Borei (611). 
2, Ponhear Hor Inscription, : 


9, Cf; Inscription of Vat Prasat, 

- 0. 4. Inscription of Sdok Ka T hom. : ; 
5. Inscription of Preah Vihar (1). n : Ed 
6. Briggs-Ancient Khmer Empire-p, 126, 
7, Ibid-131, : 


8, Stele Inscription of Kompong-Thom (dated 974). ; 
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the donation of slaves. Another Khmer inscription of 974 speaks 
of the donation of land and slaves and fixes the redevances of the 
jand?. The reign of Jayaviravarman forms a lanak in the 
history of Cambodian feudalism as most of the inscriptions of his reign 
relate to the transfer or confirmation of the titles of land. It appears 
that the germs of feudalism were fully entrenched in the life of the 
Cambodian people. One Sahadeva, the guardian of the sacred 
property, was holding the hereditary right over a portion of land. His 
maternal grandfather was a military general and the title to the land in ` 
question was acquired by his maternal great grandfather and it had 
remained in the family ever since. Various fraudulent attempts were 
made to sieze the land but both Jayavarman V and Jayaviravarman 
intervened and the title was confirmed in favour of Sahadeva as 15 
evident from a stele inscription of Tüol-Prasat (1003). From a study 
of this document it appears that it was the king who confirmed the 
grant finally in favour of Sahadeva and various officials appear to 
have participated in the presentation of the request. In one case we 
see that the chief officials of the assembly are called upon to pass 
on the transfer of land (BH-37 :—379-413). The stele inscription of 
Prasat Trapang Run (LI) describes in details the procedure for the 
transfer of a piece of land. There were hereditary functionaries and 
hierarchical officials who continued to work even when there were 
political convulsions at the top. The sacerdotal class went hand in 
gloves with the royalty. An undated stele inscription of 790 Ta Pac 
relates the history of a family of dignitaries in the services of kings 
since Jayavarman II, The king seems to have enjoyed the holy 


royalty. 


Even the Khmer inscriptions on the pillar of Gopura of ihe royal 
palace contain an oath of fidelity. The text leads us to nien thoda 
was a sort of commendation to the reigning monarch. Tamvrac (Lictors 
ie, officials bearing axe. and rod) of all categories swear grateful 
devotion to Süryavarmadeva in the presence of the sacred fire, the holy 
jewel, the Brahmagas and the aczrgae and promise po tod 
another king. They further pledge (i) to fight व ge Cae 
war) and (ii) devotion to king up to death, In zetara m = ir ie 
to the maintenance and sustenange A ME फ्प्ण्णण्ण the maintenance and sustenance of their families. Re 


1. Briggs-142. ed 
2. Inscription on the brick temple of Prasat Neak Buos of a ats 
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seems to have stabilised his power. A Khmer 


Stele y ti 
: i i : 
Phnom Chisor tells us of the founding of a monast Ue 


j ery in 1015 wher 
gifts of slaves and revenue are also mentioned. The transfer of ] S 
and 


and revenue is further confirmed by another inscription णा EM 
king (1019). The land granted by Siiryavarman to the fami] m 
Jayendra Pandita was confirmed by Udayadityavarman i y of 
hundred male and female slaves were also donated. When the f 
ation was completed, the king was informed and requested T 
the establishment and slaves be constitnted as gracious libera 
favour of Sivaliiga Bhadraniketana and the request w 
(Sdok Kak Thom-1052). 


Four 
ound- 
e that 
lity in 
as complied with | 


Revolts in the feudal set up were not unknown. A favourite 
General, named Kamvau, revolted against Udayadityavarman II and j 
Barth attributes it to the religious reaction. Kamvau ultimately fell | 
at the hands of Sangrama. While Sangrama was busy with Kamyau, 
another rebel, Slvat, also revolted. Both these rebels were subdued 
by Sangrama who offered the captives and the spoils to the king, 
Udayadityavarmana II was moved at the loyalty and fidelity of 
Sangrama and the king said—‘All these things which you havecon- | 
quered, deign to keep them : while they are my treasures, they are 
certainly yours. What makes me forever happy are the striking | 
proofs of your fidelity and not such riches". Sangrama prevailed 
upon the king to accept these spoils as a gift to the golden image | 
Devaraja under the vocable of Udayadite$vara. The feudal lords in | 
a number of cases took advantage of the weakness of the central | 
authority. A son of a vassal king, Jayavarman, is said to have | 
taken advantage of the weakness of Harsavarman III (1080), | 


A bilingual stele Khmer inscription at Phnom Chisor (1116) | 
commemorates a gift of land, slaves and property to the god of the 
temple of Stiryaparvata. A Khmer pillar inscription of Vat Phu 
(1136) records a donation to the god of Liügapur by a man and his 
son of the country of Bhadresvarapada, and of the corporation of the 
workers of the visaya of Sresthapur!, The Angor Vat sculptures 
also represent feudal elements and if Bosch is to be relied upon, the 
conte) tower contained the Statute-portrait of the king and nineteen 
seigneurs. It was under Jayavarman VII that Khmer empire reached 
Se ee 


1. BE-II (3):241-45-Var Phou, : : E á : 
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its zenith and half of the great monuments are credited to him. 
According to Coedes, his religious zeal surpassed the bounds of all 
reason and his vanity amounted to megalomania. He impoverished and 
embittered the people with his tithes and forced labour in building 
useless monuments to satisfy his personal ambition and that of the 
fudal seigneurs as is evident from the towers and pavillions of the 
Angor sculptures. These were meant to celebrate their memory. He 
attempted to grind the people into lowest servility to build up monu- 
ments for his relatives and friends, The Angor monument was begun by 
Süryavarman Il and we learn from the inscription of Preah Vihar (IV) 
that in 1119 he gave orders to raise the “corveable workmen of the 
second, third and probably ofthe fourth categories". (cf-Briggs-196). 
| The Angor monuments were built by forced labour, and the vast mass 
| of slave-labour. The TAI states supplied a large part of the slave 
labour. They contributed a lot towards the prosperity of Angor 
whose rulers satisfied their vanity at the cost of peoples’ happiness 
and pleasure. Here in these admirably excellent structures are 
depicted the daily life and manners of the people of Cambodia. 
There are depicted the warriors with their raised spears, superb gang of 
galley slaves, the porters carrying load, horses and elephants and 
many other aspects of daily life. Asa result of the waning influence 
of theology and the loss of revenue, the popularity of the upper strata 
। diminished. Even after the decline of the classical Khmer Civilisation 
i (13th century A.D.), villages and slaves continued to be assigned. 
i With the disappearance of the upper strata of the population and the 
| removal of capital from Angor, the structures were soon abandoned. 
I Louis Finot has attributed the fallof the Khmer civilisation to the 
following reasons :—“The suddenness of this catastrophe, at first 


" 
| 


surprising, is explained by the heterogenous composition of the Cam- 
bodian state......... nothing proves that the people reacted strongly 
against the aggression; perhaps even they saluted it as a deliverance. 
ळण the conquerors offered to the conquered.........economic religion, 
| whose ministers, devoted to poverty, contended themselves with 8 
4 


thatch of straw and a handful of rice This clearly explains 
that the highhandedness of the ruling class was responsible for the 
decline of tbe Khmer Civilisation at a given period when the productive 
forces were aes were disturbed on account of the lack of PO on account of the lack of peoples’ cooperation. 


1. Ibid-VIII, 221-233. 
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In the middle ages all the Cambodian peasantry was in 
gods and the slaves and villages were granted to the monuments fo, 
maintenance. The poor people had lost all genuine interest in the 
State and the result was disastrous for the country as a whole. The 
peasantry had so long Jaboured for the wellbeing of the upper strata 
without any considerable return, Hinduism was the cult of the 
upper classes while the people in general were attached to their 
animistic cults. At times Manu’s law was considerably modified by 
Buddhism to assuage peoples’ feeling. Religion in Cambodia was 
one of the main medium of economic and political exploitation, 

The Cham inscriptions show that the Burmese as well as Taj 
slaves were granted to Cham temples, Chou-Ta-Kuani mentions 
slaves and concubines. He further states that the official rank 
determined the kind of dwelling. Slaves were purchased for being 
employed as domestic servants and well-to-do persons had more than 
hundred slaves. Kuan says—‘ Only the very poor have none at all... 
They call their master and mistress, father and mother...If a female 
slave has a child by unknown person, the master does not trouble 
about the father but treats the child as a slave. If a slave tries to 
escape and is retaken, he is marked in blue on the face...the savages 
coming from the mountains are sold as slaves in the market." He 
refers to the sale of women and also to the ninety vassal governments. 
According this Chinese authority, all the people were obliged to fight. 


The whole range of Sanskrit inscriptions is replete with the 
account of the dedication of slaves and serfs in Cambodia, Their 
specific duties are not invariably mentioned.? The Sanskrit portion 
of the inscription of I$anavarman records the gifts of slaves and land 
by an ascetic ISanadatta to the Bhagavat. Names of eleven male and 
twenty female servants are preserved in the Khmer portion. An 
official named Sucidatta also donated three slaves.4 A lady devotee 
gave twenty servants. In one case the Bhikgus are seen donating 
slave to their grand nephew by the order of the king. What i$ 


important here is not the donation of slaves but the principle involved. 
Ae PENRO DIS vo 


1. 1724-17, 123.27 (Pelliots? translation). 
2. 156.47; Aymonier. I. 1675. 
3. RCM. 124, 


4: BEFEO-XXXVI.5; Aymonier-L 139. j 


5. RCM-27-28; 50; 52 ; 54 ; 56 ; 57; 73; 129 ; 221 ; 222 ; 223 ; 285 } 3095 9115 
343 etc. £ 
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“That is that the king had absolute right over the slaves and any 


donation of slaves would be considered valid only after its approval by 
the king. A servant of king Jayavarman I (Saka-595), by the 
favour of his master (Svasvaminah Prasadat), became the President of 
the royal assembly and was honoured with everything including 
slaves. What a feudal dignitary was equal to in Cambodia! “Dust 
of the feet” was a title usually applied to a dignitary. The Louvek Pillar 
Inscription (7th. century A. D.) records a royal order to bring four 
hundred slaves out of which 212 are named. These included five 
dancers and five musicians. The slave was described as Vrau, the name 
of an aboriginal people of Cambodia, The slaves be usually mentioned 
along with oxen, buffaloes, rice fields, kitchen gardens. Utensils and 
slaves are treated as property (70-11, 115; 121; 135; 196). An inscrip- 
tion of Jayavarman IV (in Khmer) refers to donations to ““Kamratenaf 
Jagat ta rajya’’ (or divinity) by two dignitaries.‘ It included male and 
female slaves. Another Khmer inscription records an order by 
Jayavarman IV to a dignitary. Another record (in Khmer) refers to 
the division of the products of lands among the different chiefs of 
slaves. An inscription of Harsavarman (Saka-844) records his 
order addressed to a dignitary relating to the delivery of goods, slaves 
etc. A Khmer jnscription of Rajendravarman (Saka-866) records 
that an humble petition was presented to him by some Brahmanas 
recalling that the pious foundations included among other things slaves, 
cows, buffaloes etc. A royal order was issued asking the Ministers 
to maintain the integrity of religious property and forbidding their 
sale or alienation by judicial decree. In one of the inscriptions, the 
royal donation was made out of the confiscated property.® 


We have an interesting record (in Khmer) of the tenth-eleventh 
century A. D. (ZC-III. 72). It records an order (@lakgaya) in respect 
ofa slave named Sri (SI) Varuna, who with his mother and other 
relations, was born in the domain of Rajguha. This slave fled but 


l. Ibid-86 ; BEFEO-X XIV. 353. 

2. Ibid 443.44 ; IC. 12. 

3. Aymonier-II. 444. 

4. RGM. 165 ; (15:70. 28. 

5. Ibid.166; BEFEO-XXXIII. 16 ; Aymonier-I. 292. 
6. 1bid-167; BEFEO-X XXIII. 17. 

7 Ibid-178-79, 

8. Ibid. 268 ; Aymonier-I. 384. 
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was arrested and the officials cut off his nose and ears. It was E ! 
in the royal order that the slave Si Varuņa and his mother aaa aie 
relations were to be treated as exclusive property of the Rail 
that there may be no fraud in the endowments made by the ; i5 
Rajendravarman. Another record gives a similar royal order zm 
to present in person the slaves (who are named) given by the B 
to sanctuary so that there might be no fraud. All deals were confirmed | 
by the royal order and the judgements, given by the rulers, Were 
preserved.! All grants were confirmed by royal acts. The Kok FS 
Inscription of Jayavarman V? throws light on the following points :— 


(i) the families which gave their daughters to those holding the 
supreme power ; 


(ii) the devoted and the faithful servant called Sajjaka (Saftjaka) © 
who guarded the person of the king in the battle; Safijaka means a | 
chief bound by a special oath to defend the person of a king or the 
prince. When the Safijaka was killed, the king showed appreciation 
of his services in a befitting manner. Not only were the Sañjakas | 
posthumously awarded but their slaves were also installed in the 
shrines; 1 

(iii) their oaths and inalienable property ; 


(iv) the education of the sons of the families which suplied royal 


officials ; 
(v) various grades and classes of royal officials. 


Donation of land, serfs and slaves was a common feature of the 
Cambodian society. A Khmer inscription of the reign of Udayadity& 
varman relates to a royal Ordinance exempting the slaves of the 
temples of Chok Gargyar from the duty of the corvee so that they 
may exclusively serve gods. An inscription of the eleventh century 
A. D. (ZC-III. 54) enumerates the slaves offered to the Sivalinga 
Narapatindravarman. Slaves were donated along with their children 
and grandchildren. From the point of view of the study of feudalism, tbe 
Sambour inscription (Saka-923) is very importants. Jayavarman Iv 
had ordered the payment for the ransom of had ordered the payment for the ransom of slaves and Dirghs Ho". and Dirgha ee 


1. lbid-169. 


2. Aymonier-I, 420-423; BEFEO-XXVIIL. là, CC 
3, 70-50; RCM, 308, Eg = 


4, Aymonier-I, 307 ; RGM-309, 
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"the guardian of the God at Sambhupur, had received the royal order 
for their maintenance. It appears that the royal order of maintenance, 


was given effect to only in 1001 A. D.. 


The Prasat Kok Po Inscription (Saka-926) gives some interesting 
details of the procedure of the sale of lands. A Brahmana purchased 
land from two officials who sold land in order to acquire the precious 
objects for the royal service, The Brahmana then made a request 
on the subject of the proprietory right in the land. Notice was then 
issued to the Inspector of Qualities and Defects (Gugadosadaráz) and 
to the assembly to summon the sellers. Full powers were given to 
Prthvindra Pandita who entrusted the execution of royal order to 
Inspector of wages, Chief Judicial officer, Superintendent of the Court 
3 of Justice, Inspector of the property of Gods, Inspector of the Bailiffs 
of the Third Class and ordered them to delimit the land and to call 
the nobles, the elders and dignitaries for assistance in fixing the bound- 
aries and putting the land in possession of the Brahmanas. After all 
the formalities were gone through, the royal order giving this land to 
the Brahmanas was notified. Another Khmer document of the time 
of Jayaviravarman (Saka-928) gives an account of the procedure for 
the transference cf land by the royal orders, Kavindra Pandita, in 
charge of a religious establishment, asked for the gift of a piece of 
unclaimed land which he proposed to dedicate to god Narayana and 
the donation was graciously made. ‘The Saüjakas were present as 
1 witnesses when the king made this grant. Besides the Satijakas the 


| following officers are also mentioned :— 
(a) Inspector of Qualities and Defects, 
(b). Chief Acarya, member of the Tribunal, 
(c) Reciter of the Dharmasastras, : 
(d) Chief of thé store house (First, Second 
(e) Keeper of the Archives _ ; 

- A royal official was asked by the king to transfer 
explained to Kabindra Pandita the terms and conditions of the gift. 
The boundaries were fixed in the presence of the elders and notable 

Persons who included (a) Chief of 0७0७ o0 o who included (a) Chief of the ten villages (Dasagra@ma), — 
1. RCM. 310 ff, s o 
9. BEFEO-XXXVII. 396 ; RCM. 313. 
8, lbid, XXVIII, 58. 


and Third class) and 


r the land. He 
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(b) Pradhana, (c) two slaves named Narayana and Hrda 
(d) the village elder. The land was given as a perpetual gift. Es 
varman VI commanded a number of high officials to keep Watch on 
the proper upkeep on the monasteries and to see to the regular Payment 
of the daily dues assigned to the officials of the temple. The Guardian 
Slaves of the temple, numbering twenty-four, must obey the Chaplains 
of the first fortnight, the chiefs of the royal corvee, and the officers of 
the army charged with supervision of the foundation. These slaves 
belonged exclusively to the foundation established by Laksmindra. 
varman and were forbidden to work in corvee for other gods, 
the ascetics! purchased and donated slaves. 
donated till 1327 A. D. 


Even 
Slaves continued to be 


The above details enable us to arrive at the conclusion that 
slavery was an important aspect of the socio-economic life of Cambo- 
dia. It appears that slaves participated in all types of productive 
measures. The fact that there was a chief of the slaves in the 
bureaucratic hierarchy is indicative of the importance of this institu- 
tion. Similarly there was an officer in charge of the royal corvee, 
The system had its effect of the political history of the country as 
we have seen above that when it was invaded, the people welcomed 
the invaders. The reasons are not very far to seek. The social system 
based on the unscrupulous exploitation of the vast mass of population 
is bound to collapse. The slaves and serfs, though main props of the 
State, were subjected to worst form of exploitation and were equated 
with animals. They could be disposed of in accordance with the wishes 
of their masters and they had no say in the matter. In this respect 
they were no better than the Russian serfs in the pre-revolutionary 
Russia. They formed the lowest strata in the social set up. A critical 
Study of the epigraphic records of Cambodia reveals to us that all 
types of feudal obligations, in one form or the other, were known and 
corvee was a regular feature. The king was at the top and the serfs 
at the bottom, The wars, won at the cost of these slaves and serfs, 
added luxury to the royal palace but nothing to them, There was 
no remedy against these atrocities except the revolts which occasion- 
ally took place. ^ One such revolt is known as peasants’ revolt. 

From the available records if M ——— records it appears that the slaves did not enjoy that the slaves did not enjoy 


1, RCM.425 ff ; Aymonier-II, 111; BEFEO-X XIX, 299. 
2. Ibid, 351 ; IC. IIT, 197 ; Aynonier-I, 192, 
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any social status OF standing. Self-sacrifice for the sake of the monarch 
Ds considered sacrosanct. The Bantay-Chmar Inscription gives a very 
interesting account of the heroic self sacrifice of the four soldiers of 
the Safijaka class who were later deified (RCM-pp. 528-530). This 
deification was meant to inspire the slaves and other members of the 


lower orders to do their work in a spirit of dedication. 
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DR S. B. SINGH 


In early years of British rule the Company adopted the policy 
of non-interference with India's social and religious practices. This 
can be ascribed to two factors, Firstly, some of the early British 
administrators in India like Warren Hastings, Thomas Munro, Elphin- 
stone and others were influenced by the ideas of philosophical] 
conservatism and wanted to preserve the traditions and laws of the 
country as far as possible. Secondly, it was considered expedient 
not to interfere with the social and religious practices of the country as 
far as practicable so that peace and order might not be disturbed, 
This was motivated by the desire to preserve the British empire in 
India. A President of the Board cf Control rightly observed—“The 
paramount power which we now possess in India, undoubtedly demands 
from us additional caution upon this subject ; it imposes upon us the 
necessity as well as strengthens our obligation to protect the natives 
in the free and undisturbed possession of their religious opinions; and 
to take care that they are neither harassed nor irritated by any pre- 
mature or over-zealous attempts to convert them to Christianity."! 
The activities of the Christian missions were looked with misgivings. 
At first the Company restricted their entry into British territories. in 
India and did not allow their own officials to be involved in the 

- propagation of Christianity. Lord Wellesley could tolerate or 
encourage the labour of “prodent missionaries’ wholly unconnected 
with the state, He made the following observation in the house of 


; Lords : “He had thought it-his duty to have the scriptures translated 
into the languages of the East, 
employed in the translation, 
fountains of divine truth 3h 
not have done less, 
do more.” 


and to give the learned natives, 
the advantages of access to the sacred 
e thought that a Christian Governor could 
and knew that-a Christian Governor ought not to 
As a matter of fact the Company's Government in India 


did not like to be associated in any way with the activities of the 
Pe काता Reve ता I E Men सा च्य Caleutta Review, Vo 


1. IIT, Jani» June, 1845, p. 227. 
2 Ibid, p. 244, i e Me Te ~ 3 C 
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missions and took measures to discourage their activities 
likely to offend the religious prejudices of the people. In 
phlet printed in the Persian language at the missionary 
Serampore, depicted the character of Prophet Muhammad in 


Christian 
which were 
1807, a pam 


Press, 4 
strong oe British Government in Bengal at once took note 


of it and asked the Danish Governor of Serampore to confiscate all 
copies of the pamphlet and to prohibit the printing or circulating of 
any works of similar character in future. An order was also issued 
prohibiting the missionaries from printing any books “directed to the 
object of converting the natives to Christianity." The circulation of 
the Bible in the Bengali language was permitted no doubt, but there 
was to be no comment on the religion of the country. Further, it was | 
ordered that all works "intended for circulation within the. British 
territories, should be submitted for the inspection. of the officers of 
Government previously to their publication". As regards the public 
preaching of the gospel of salvation the Supreme Government in Bengal 
recorded the following resolution :—“That with this view we deemed 
it necessary to direct that the practice of public preaching at the house 
employed for that purpose by the missionaries in the town of Calcutta 
should be immediately discontinued ; and to prohibit the issue of any 
publications from the Press, superintended by the Society of missiona- 
ries, of a nature offensive to the religious prejudices of the natives, or 
directed to the object of converting them to Christianity"! The 
Governor of Serampore tried to intercede on behalf of the missionaries, 


but the Bengal Government was determined to curb their-activities. 


Positive orders were given to the Superintendent of Police and the 


Magistrates for the town of Calcutta to adopt the necessary measures 
for giving full effect to the decision of the Supreme Government. Dr 
Claudius Buchanan submitted & Memorial to the Government against 


these arbitrary and anti-Christian proceedings. In the Memorial he 


observed—‘‘It has been the usual conduct of Asiatic Governments to 
British administration 


let Christianity be alone. In the annals of the 

in India, there has been no instance of the suppression of à प न 
Mission. Our empire here subsists by the discrepancy ; of religious 
opinion. It is good policy to strengthen the Christian religion, because 
it is as yet the weakest. It is certainly our duty not to oppose it, for 
it this counsel be of God, we 88 M E या this counsel be of God, we Can not resist it. And it would प ps 


1. Ibid, p.249. RE 
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as easy to oppose the rushing of the Bore into the river 
oppose the entrance of Christianity into the proy 


Ganges, as to ' 
ince of Bengal”, 

Munro and Elphinstone as Governors of Madras and Bombay 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century adopted cautions attitude 
towards the propagation of Christianity in India. Elphinstone was 
critical of the religionof the Hindus, but he did not approve of any : 
interference with Indian religions. Munro did not allow the British 4 
officials to use their official position for spreading Christianity, As — | 
regards the policy of government he made it quite clear that it Was | 
not intended to employ Collectors and Magistrates | 


as teachers of 1 
morality and religion.? According to him, the British officials in India | 


were committed to a policy of previous Indian 


Governments, They 
had to facilitate religious 


ceremonies, sanction long-established 
religious practices, and administer religious foundations. Robert 
Dundas, son of Henry Dundas, insisted that the British Government 
in India had to maintain Hindu temples, collect pilgrim taxes, and 
even to appoint Hindu priests to manage these religious Properties, 


The Company inherited these responsibilities from previous Indian 
Governments and must maintain them.’ 


Thus, the Bengal Regulation 
XIX of 1810 was passed. It vested the general superintendence of all 
lands granted for the support of mosques, 


for other pious and beneficial purposes i 
Board of the Commissioners. 
Madras Presidency in 1817. 

Hindu and Muslim endowmen 
them in the hands of its officers 
pilgrim-tax at Gaya, Puri 


cast GT UR 


m 


DERI EASES 


Hindu temples, colleges and 
n the Board of Revenue and 
A similar regulation was passed in the 
The Company's Government recognised 
ts and placed the Superintendence of 
- The Government began to collect 
and Allahabad. At first the Company 
imposed a tax upon pilgrims at Gaya and made a large profit out of this 
source. In British troops. Lord 
y every possible precau- | 
a (temple of Jagannath), h 
and pilgrims; to afford — | 
o treat them with every 1 
He further — — —— र Dndnes He further added—«,..it will it will 


— 


X 


1803, Orissa was occupied by 
Wellesley instructed Col, Campbell **to emplo 


tion to preserve the respect due to the pagod 


and to the religious Prejudices of the Brahmins 
the pilgrims the most ample protection and t 
mark of consideration and kindness”.4 


l. Ibid, 252 


2, Bearce, George. D.-British Attitudes towards India (1784-1858) p. 143. 
9. Ibid, p. 6]. i 


4. Calcutta Review, Jan.-June 1852, Vol, XVII, p. 122, 
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avisable, at present moment, to interrupt the system which 
& 


^not 5 for the collection of the duties levied on pilgrims..."! The 
ar A at Puri was at first established by the Mohammedan rulers 
pilgrim 


country. The Mahrattas, who occupied Orissa in the middle 

ना. hteenth century, continued the same system and realised a 
3 P. : fai from this tax, varying {rom two to five lakhs of rupees a 
og b Wellesley had no mind to interrupt the system. In a letter 
n. May 4,1804, he instructed :—“His excellency in council is satis- 

A pe it will be, in every point of view, advisable to establish 

| moderate rates of duty or collection on the pilgrims proceeding to 
perform their devotions at J agannath”.? Thus the British Government 
| established pilgrim-tax at Puri. It gave to the company a profit of 
i about £ 6000 a year from 1812 to 1828, The Government had to 
' make an annual donation to the temple of Jagannath. About the year 
1810, the British Government began to levy a tax on pilgrims at 
Allahabad. The tax was one rupee for & man on foot ; two rupees for 

| pilgrim in a carriage, and twenty rupees for one with 
| Thus, the British Government collected pilgrim-tax and made donations 


to the temples. 


tances of British Government’s connection 
£ 


| There were other ins 
| ith idolatry in India. At Hidjeli, near the mouth of the Ganges, the 
; 5 : In order to insure 


॥ Company had a great depot for salt-manufacture. 


i i «s. a Hindu priest offered worship 
the Company's trade in salt against loss, a Hindu P 


i W^ he regul 
1 to an image of Laksmi. Among t 7 : 
| agenc So included monthly payments to a number of Brahmins, 
78... ose duty was to offer worship 


ar payments of the salt- 


र registered and wh 
oe se, मका of the Company. The same ee 
prevailed at the opium agency in Bihar. When the oe च 
of each season were despatched to Calcutta, a speciai i on E 
i was made to Brahmins to secure their safe arrival The Be es 

| officials, when arriving in the neighbourhood of SO S nS 
| visited dios and offered presents. In 1839, Lord Aucklar n 
|$ Brindaban and was said to have given Rs. 200 to one í ० > 
1 Rs. 700 to others. This example was followed by otha E 

' Generals. It had been suid in defence FT said in defence of such donations, that they 


1. Ibid, 
2. Ibid. 
3. Ibid, p. 126. 
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were only a fee to the temple officers who conducted th 
officials over the shrine. In 1841, the sum of money pai 
Company's government to institutions connected with the H 
Mohammedan religions amounted to £ 11,047. Of this, 


d by the 
Indu ang 
£ 10,321 
Inments. 
In the presidencies of Bombay and Madras the British Govern. 

ment followed the same policy. When Poona was occupied by the 

British troops, the city was filled with temples and the Brahmins Were 

found in enjoyment of large income. The British Government promised 

not only protection to their rights and property, but also the continu. 

ance of their endowments and gifts. One special endowment called the 

Daksina was bestowed by the Peshwas on learned Brahmins, The 

British Government continued this donation. The Government Servants, 

civil and military, were instructed to attend the Hindu and Mohammedan 

festivals as a mark of respect towards them. Oaths were regularly 

administered in the name of Hindu Gods and on the Koran. Docu. 

ments were consecrated by inscribing at their heads the names of Ganega 

and other deities, The Government showed itself to be the intimate 

friend of the native religions. Prayers for rain were ordered by the 

collectors to be presented at the various temples in season when drought 

and famine were feared. The authority of Government was used to 

force poor people for drawing the idol cars. Inthe district of Tanjore 

alone, there were no less than 400,000 people compelled every year to 

leave their homes and proceed often ten or twenty miles, without any 

provisions or remuneration for the purpose of dragging the idol cars. 

'The Government also undertook to manage the affairs of some of the 

temples. At first the landed endowments of temples were placed under 
the management of British collectors who paid into the pagoda funds 

the net proceeds of the estates. In many cases the Government 

resumed the estates altogether and paid annually to the pagodas a sum 
of ready money equal to their yearly value. In the thirty-eighth report 
of the Calcutta auxiliary Bible Society, 1851, the following observation 
was made ; “voluntarily, deliberately and knowingly the Government 
of Madras made itself trustee of the pagoda lands, for the perpetuation 
of that debasing idolatry, which the God of Heaven has determined tO 
overthrow. In times of drought, the ‘Collector’ ordered the Brahmins 
[ah eee कलाकार का 

2. Ibid, p. 141. 


were given in continuation of grants bestowed by former Gove 
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to the Gods for rain, and paid money for their expenses 


sto pray 


Europes? officers joined in salutes to the idols. Some, of their own 
would make their obeisance ; and others would ride in front 


accord, : s i 
of the catss shouting with the multitudes, “Hari Bol”. Villagers 


re summoned t 
he native officials, if they refused. The temples were 


E o draw the cars by order of the Collector, and were 


whippe d by t 


kept in repair 
vals were paid for from the treasury”. Thus, the British Government 


had given 8 public sanction to the doctrines, ceremonies and practices 


by the Government ; and the illuminations at the festi- 


of the religions of their empire in India. 


The English East India company had a clause in its Charter 
forbidding the sending out to India of “missionaries and gentlemen". 
The Clapham Sect under the leadership of William Wilberforce began 
agitation in London for opening the doors of India for missionaries 
of all denominations. In 1793, William Wilberforce made an effort 
to insert a clause in the Company's Charter for getting “schoolmasters 
and missionaries” admitted to India. But his efforts proved fruitless 
at that time. Meanwhile he and his friends continued their agitation 
ceaselessly. Wilberforce was 8 ceaseless fighter for the cause of 
missionaries. At last his efforts were crowned with success in 1813. 


Christian missionaries poured in India in large numbers. The evan- 
gelicals joined hands with free traders. They were imbued with 8 


civilising mission in India. Charles Grant, 8 Director of the E. I. 


Company, wrote in 1797 : «In considering the affairs of the world as 


under the control of the supreme Disposer, and those distant territories 
......providentially put into our hands......is it not necessary to con- 
clude that they were given to us, not merely that we might draw an 
that we might diffuse among their inhabi- 


ice and misery, the light and benign 
Ja 


annual profit from them, but 


tants, long sunk in darkness, V 
influence of the truth, the blessings of well-regulated society 2... 
k, we shall also serve the original 
hat design still so important to 
a Mecaulay also voiced 


every progressive step of this wor 
design with which we visited India, t 
this country, the extension of our commerce." 
n 1833 he said : “To trade with civilised men 


the same feelings when 1 
9४ The missionaries 


is infinitely more profitable than ONT OO infinitely more profitable than to govern savages. 


1. Calcutta Review, Vol. XVI, July-Dee. 1851, p. 174. 
2. Edwardes Michael, Asia in the European Age (1498 


1955), 9109, _ | 
3. Ibid, p. 110. : 
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took upon themselves the task of disseminating Christian 
and thus to bring social and religious regeneration in In 


knowledge «M 


: dia, They 
particularly hated idolatry and condemned the Company's Govern 


i : : ment 
in India for giving protection to the idolatrous Practices of the Ip 


people. Between 1813 and 1833 they brought this fact to the attention 
of the British public. The result of the agitation, both in India ang 
England, was the transmission of the memorable Despatch of 1833, | 
which is generally attributed to Lord Glenelg. In this Despatch, his | 
Lordship discussed the question of the pilgrim-tax in all its bearingsand | 
referred briefly to other details of the connection of Government with 


idolatry. He stated, however, in emphatic terms, that the Comp 
Government in India must cease 


dian 


any’s | 
its connection wholly with idolatry, | 
The Court’s Despatch, dated the 20th Feb., 1833, contained the follo- 

wing instruction : 1 


"All religious rites and offices, which are in this sense harmless, | 
that they are not flagrantly opposed to rules of common humanity or 
decency, ought to be tolerated, however, false the creed by which they 
are sanctioned. But they could not be properly said to be tolerated 
if those who are engaged in 


protection to which every citizen, not offending against the law, is 


| 
E 
them did not experience that degree of | 
| 
entitled at the hands of his rulers, 


A religious festival, attended by l 
immense crowd, cannot be said to be tolerated if the Government does i 
not provide a police force sufficient to enforce order and to ensure the | 
safety of individuals during the celebration. And on the other hand, | 
the providing of such a police force is not an &ct of favour or friendship | 
to the mode of worship, but one of simple justice to the worshippers. | 


Beyond this civil protection, however, we do not see that the maxims 


of toleration enjoin us to proceed. It is not necessary that we should 


assist in the preparations for it, or that we should afford to it such 

systematic support as shall accredit it in the eyes of the people, and 

prevent it from expiting through the effect of neglect or accident”.* i 
Th 


the policy which the Company’s officials were to follow regarding the 


6 above-mentioned Despatch of the Court of Directors outlined | ; 
religious practices of the Indians. 


Firstly, the interference of British 
functionaries in the interior management of temples, in the customs; 


habits and religious proceedings of their Se REI e in the arrangement of 


1. Mise. Revenue Department, No, 3 of 1833, 
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onies, rites and festivals was to cease. Secondly, the pilgrim- 


~ their cerem - $ 
þe abolished in the Company's dominion in India. Thirdly, 


tax was to 


the fines an 
| revenue by the British Government and these were no longer to be 


collected or received by the servants of the Company, Fourthly, in all 
matters relating to their worship, their religious practices, their ceremo- 


nial observances; the Indians were left entirely to themselves. Fiíthly, 


d offerings were no longer to be considered as sources of 


i - in every case in which it would be found necessary to keep up a police 
force, specially with a view to the peace and security of the pilgrims 
or the worshippers. Such police force would be maintained and made 
| available out of the general revenues of the country. Finally, the 
| court of. Directors made the following observation : “..... .So far from 
§ abandoning the principles of a just toleration, the British Government 
in resolved to apply them ever, and that this proceeding is, in truth, 
no more than a recurrence to that state of real neutrality from which 


we ought never to have departed”: 


Despite this order, the Government of India did nothing for five 
years. No change Was made in the system. The Christian missiona- 
ries of Bombay and Madras submitted Memorials and demanded the 
full execution of the Court’s despatch of the 20th February, 1833. 
Several pamphlets were published 


They started agitation in the press. 
he Indian religions. The 


condemning the Company’s policy towards t 


4 

i : 

| missionaries wanted that the Government should not extend its patro- 
| nage in any way to the religious ceremonies or practices of the Indians. 
|| Asa matter of fact, they Were anxious to. extend their own activities 


for saving the souls of the Indians. They even wanted the support of 
| the Government in their activities. But the Company's Government 1n 
t 


=== 


India was more interested in the stability of the British empire than in 
The missionaries could get no undue 


The Company was committed to the 
| policy of neutrality. AS rogards the Court’s despatch of the 29th Feb, 
1833, the Governor-General was unwilling to implement it. The revenue 
officials of Madras, who reaped large profits from the temple management, 
wanted to see the question shelved. At last in Oct., 1837, the Court of 


Directors deprecated the disposition of the missionaries to force extreme 
wppgust ee declared that time had not arrived 


the activites of the missionaries. 
favour from the Government. 


measures on the Government an 


uum E 2 म a ee 


1. Ibid. 
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for any ostensible change in the old System.! A great hue 
Was made against this order of the Court of Directors, 

cals took up this matter and got hundreds of petitio 
British Parliament, The result was that on the 26th of 
Sir John C. Hobhouse, the President of the Board of Cont 
the members of the British House of Commons th 


J ey. i 
The evangeli. 
NS sent to the 


July, 1838, 
rol, assured 
at he would direct 
such a Despatch to be sent to India, as would render it impossible for 


any functionary there to evade the severance of the Government's 
connection with idolatrous practices in India. The missionaries | 
succeeded in their efforts and the Court of Directors sent another 
Despatch which contained the following instruction : “We more parti- 
cularly desire that the management of all temples and other places of 
religious resort together with the revenues derived therefrom be resig- 
ned into the hands of the natives ; and that the interference of the 
public authorities in the religious ceremonies of the people be regulated 
by the instructions conveyed in para 62 of our Despatch of Feb, 20, 
1833” As soon as this instruction reached India, Lord Auckland 
took steps to carry out this order of the Court, although he shared the 
Antipathy of the Utilitarians and Evangelicals towards Indian religions. 
As regards Indian religious institutions and practices, he said: “They | 
are protected as you would protect a prostitute from robbery or a 
brothel from burglary”. First of all the pilgrim-tax was abolished, 
Secondly, the Governor-General in Council issued an order on the 10th 
August, 1840, that the administration of the affairs and funds of the 
native religious Institutions should be vested in individuals professing 
the faith to which the institutions belonged. Such individuals were to E 
be responsible to the court of justice for any breach of the duties \ 
assumed by them, which could be made the ground of a civil action.’ 
But the Madras Government took a different view. As regards the 
abandonment of the right of interference in the management of the land ls 
of the pagodas, the Governor of Madras recorded the following observa- | 
tion in a Minute dated 9th June, 1840 :—This right could not be | 
given up without injustice to the people and without the risk of great ^— |. 
loss to the revenue of Government. It cannot be doubted that if the l 
RRS NE 


1, Calcutta Review, Vol, XVII, Jan-June, 1852, p. 153 
2. Ibid, p. 154, 


3, Ibid. 


_ & Bearce George D ;— British Attitudes towards India, p. 166, 
5. Parliamentary papers, Vol, 17, 1841 (H. of 6.) 
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of summary interference was abandoned, the property of the 

would be speedily embezzled and alienated. The Government 

would be no loser by this, but the people would look upon such a state 

of things with deep dissatisfaction and would justly consider that they 

were denied that protection which Government is assuredly bound to 

i afford. But it may be said that the temple and their property may be 

k left to the protection of the local courts.’ The Governor-General did 

| j not approve of this line of action and at once directed that ‘the principle 

was definitely settled and the separation should not be partial and 
uncertain but final and complete’. 

The Government took steps to carry out the instruction of the 

Court of Directors and by 1843, there were no longer any shrines left 

in the hands of Government officers. Henceforth, the revenue officers 


| had nothing more to do with the repairs of temples, preparation of 
festivals and custody of offerings. All these duties were given over to 
the native committees or individuals. Temple-property was also given 
| over to them for management. ‘They also received the proceeds of the 
| pagoda lands which the Government still retained under its manage- 
ment. Later on the pagoda lands were also transferred to them. In 
order to effect the complete separation of Government from idolatry in 
India, Bengal Regulation XIX of 1810 and Madras Regulation VII of 
| 1817 were repealed. - In a Despatch dated 31st March, 1841, the 
| Court of Directors instructed that no troops 0 military bands of music 
be called out and no salutes fred in honour of the festivals. The 
Court further made the following observation : “We need scarcely 
E impress upon the importance of your carrying these instructions into 
| effect in such a manner 85 to assure t 
| will never fail to protect them in the exercise of their privileges, and to 
manifest a liberal regard for their feelings.’ Thus the Evangelicals 
forced the Company to withdraw its patronage and support given to 
the Indian religion. But the Company Was conscious of its responsi- 
bilities and wanted to adopt & policy of strict neutrality towards 
all religions in India. In 1845, the Court of Directors wrote to the 
Madras Government : “You are aware of our strong impression that it 


cig ithe ‘duty, of CON E the duty of Government, and not less of its officers, to stand loof 
l. Ibid. : 3 
2, Letter from Junior Secretary to Government of India to Chief Secretary to 
Govt. of Madras (Revenue Department), dated 10th August, 1840. 
3. Letter from Court to G. G. C. (Revenue), 3rd March, 1841. 
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from all missionary labours either as Promoting or as opposing 
In 1848, the Directors again wrote to the Governor-General i 


: n Council, 
"Our object has been not only that the Power and a à 


uthority of 
e Promotion 
Government 
PPP While we 


uting their Private 
funds towards the promotion of objects which they may feel to He 


connected with the interests of true religion, we would caution them 
calculated to excite un- 
easiness and alarm among the people. We think al 
meetings ought never to be held in official buildings or to wear the 
appearance of having any official sanction.”2 Thus the servants of 
the Company were prohibited neither to participate in 
festivals of. the Indians nor to participate 


Government should never be exerted nor manifested for th 
of missionary objects, but that those officers by whom the 
is represented should practice a similar forbearance,., 
are unwilling to prohibit our servants from contrib 


against any manifestation of a disposition 


so that missionary 


the. religious 
actively in meetings of the 
Christian missionaries. 


Some of the temples continued to get grant from the Govern- 
ment in lieu of resumption of their lands. Christian missionaries 
took exception to it. In 1852, in a Memorial Several missionaries 
observed...... “Your Lordship will now, by passing the draft Act of 
1851, finally terminate the connection of Government with the temple 
of Jagannath and leave it to be sustained by its own votaries, till the 
time (which your memorialists pray may not be distant in India) 
when idols shall be banished from the earth, and the true Lord of the 
universe, whose right it is to reign, shall establish His peaceful king- 
dom throughout the world’. Missionaries continued to submit their 
representations to the Government of India for Severing connection 
with non-Christian religions. In 1853, in a petition to the Governor- 
, General in Council the members of the Orissa Baptist Mission stated : 
‘Your petitioners are connected with a mission, which for thirty years, 
has with a fair measure of success, endeavoured to spread the light of 
Christian knowledge in this dark region, and during this period have 
been constrained to witness the obscene abominations, and wide spread 
desolating influence of this celebrated emporium of idolatry (Jagannath). 


They will not intrude upon the notice of your excellency the revolting 
1, Minutes by Hon»ble F, Millet, dated 18th June, 1847. 
2. Court to G,G,C., (Judicial letter) dated 19th Jan.; 1848 (No. 2).: 
3. Parliamentary papers, Vol; 42 (H. of C), 1867-58. 
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S details which have come under their observation, but they do consider 
themselves, in consequence of their position in this province, especially 
called upon to leave no means untried in order to effect a severance 
of the connection between Government and the idol of Jagannath.....".1 
In 1858, the Bombay missionary conference in a Memorial to Govern- 
ment also observed: “That there exists a connection between the 
Government of India on the one hand the Hindu, Mohammedan and 
other non-Christian religions on the other. That this connection is of 
the nature of patronage, sums of money being regularly paid from the 
Government treasury from sources under the control of Government 
for the support of Hindu temples." In reply to this Memorial the 
Court of Directors in a letter dated 21st July, 1858 wrote to the 

& Governor in Council at Bombay: “We have no hesitation in at once 

| and the most decided terms, rejecting any such propositions as that 

made by memorialists for dispossessing the temples and other religious 
institutions of property belonging to them, in which property those 
institutions have right as valid as that of any individual in any of 
his possessions. Where money is paid from the Government treasury 
in lieu of lands resumed and managed by Government officers, arrange- 
ment should be made for the restoration of lands and discontinuance 
of payments, with a due regard, however, to all their integrity, to the 
established rights of property, the invasion of which on any grounds 

hatever, will receive no countenance from us "5 Thus, in matters 


relating to their temples, their worship, their festivals, their religious 

practices, their ceremonial observances, Indians were left entirely to 

themselves. The Government stood neutral between Christians 
* and non-Christians. The Christian missionaries extended their 
activities and emphasised more on dissemination of Christian know- 
i ledge than on formal conversion. They believed in the regenerative | 
effects of western education and aimed at transformation of Indian 
society through it. Michael Edwardes rightly observed. ‘The social 
and political impact of Christianity, allied with the new technolo 
was to set Asia upon a new road, the end of which is not yet 
in sight.’’4 


SSS ee 


l. Ibid 

2. Ibid 

3. From Court of Directors to Governor in Council, Bombay (public), 
21 July, 1858 

4, Edwardes Michael, Asia in the European Age, p. 108, 
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KAVINDRACARYA SARASVATI 
A PROBLEM OF SCHOLARSHIP AND PERSONAL J 


By 
Dev RAJ CHANANA 
Delhi University, Delhi 


To the late lamented P. K. Gode goes the credit of rescuing from 
century-old oblivion, the shining name and personality of the ascetic. 
scholar, Kavindracarya Sarasvati, of whom François Bernier had left 
us many reminiscences, but without mentioning his name. 


In a number of articles, contributed to various journals and now 
also available in the volumes of his Indian Literary History!, P.K. Gode 
conclusively established the fact that the ascetic-‘Pendet' described by 
Bernier? was no other than the renowned scholar of Varanasi, the 


Sarva-vidya-nidhana Kavindracarya Sarasvati. This conclusion was 


made possible due to the discovery of a large number of Mss, with the 
name of Kavindracarya written on each in token of ownership? as also 
by that of a Mss-catalogue, Kavindrácarya-pustaka-sücz since published. 


Besides, certain works written by him or on him have also been 
discovered. 


Another, a Hindi version of Yoga-vasistha, entitled Jnana-sara is 
not available although a Persian version based thereon was made by 
one Sita Ram Kayastha and was entitled Rafiul-Khilaf. This mssis 
available in the GN Jha Res. Inst., Allahabad. Among all these texts, 
the authorship of the Jagad-vijaya-echandas is not au thenticated, 
the mss haying been worm-eaten precisely at the spot mentioning the 
author’s name. Its editor, ७. Kunhan Raja, however, gave plausible 
enough reasons for crediting the Kavindracarya with its authorship. 
To this work, P. K, Gode also had contributed a note, thus showing his 
implicit agreement with the editor's identification of the author. 

l. Vol.I, Vol. II, 1954 ; Vol, III, 


2. Travels in the Moghal Empire. Eng. Trans., London, pp. 264, 328, 341. 

9. This page reads : Sri-sarva-vidya-nidhana-kavindyacarya-sarasvatinam 

4, Kavindracgrya-sici-patram, Baroda, 192]. 

5, Of thesethe Kavindracandrodaya, the Kavindrakalpalata and the Fagad-v Yd’ 


cchandas have been published, The Kavindrakalpadruma and the Kavjndide 
candrika ate available in mse, ; 
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After a study of all these data, P, K. Gode had come to the 
conclusion that the ascetic-scholar mentioned by F. Bernier, whom he 
had come to know at Delhi and on whom he called again in Banaras, 
was no other than the Kavindracarya. In his honour scholars from 
all over the country had composed verses, celebrating his success in 
obtaining the abolition of the pilgrims’ tax at Banaras and Allahabad. 
Moreover, a Clear reference in a Persian source, brought to light by 
Dr Tarachand, mentioning Kavindra, a Sanskrit scholar, by name also 
confirmed the view held by P. K. Gode. The latter brought it to the 
notice of the Sanskrit-knowing world by quoting large extracts from 
Dr Tarachand's article in his note to the Jagad-vijaya-echandas, 
mentioned above. So far about identification. 


From the facts thus gathered we learn that Kavindracarya 
had visited Shah Jahan at his court at Lahore and that his mastery of 
the Dhrupad-singing had pleased the Moghul emperor who had duly 
honoured the scholar-singer for his skill. 


“Ravindra Sannyasi, who is a darbari, has a correct taste and 
complete mastery in Dhrupad music and Hindu literary composition. 
He came to the court of the Emperor.....and obtained permission for 
entry. His compositions were found pleasing by the Emperor ; he was 
exalted with the award.of a horse, a robe of honour and two thousand 
roupies in cash, In esteem he was raised to the height of the sky”. 


Presumably, he had a regular place at the Moghul court during 
Shah Jahan's days. He seems to have lost it when Aurangzeb became 
the Emperor. However, he spent quite some time in Delhi, in an effort 
to regain his pension. The only success he registered lay in his getting 
employment on the personal staff of Daneshmand Khan. These facts 
are recounted to us by Bernier. 

“When going down the river Ganges, I passed through Banras and 
called upon the chief of the Pendets, who resides in that celebrated 
seat of learning. He isa Fakire or Devotee so eminent for know- 
ledge that Shah Jahan, partly for that consideration, and partly to 
gratify the Rajas, granted him a pension of two thousand roupies, 
which is about one thousand crowns. He is a stout, well-made 


1. Padshahnama of Waris, quoted by P. K. Gode. E. 507 mon ae UE Qanungo in his work, 
Dara Shukoh, Dacca, 1935, Vol. T. p. 202. writes that a pension of Rs. 1500/- 


was sanctioned for Kavindracarya along with similar pensions settled on = z 


other courtiers of Dara. 
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man, and his dress consists of a white silk-sc 
waist, and hanging half way down the leg, 
tolerably large scarf of red silk, which he wears 


arf, tied J the a 


and of another 


: as 8 cloak on his 
shoulders. I had often seen him in this scanty dress at Delhi, ; 
De 


the assembly of Omrahs and before the King and met him in the 
streets either on foot or in a paleky".* 


According to Bernier, therefore, the pension had been in recogni- 
tion of his eminence in knowledge. On the face of it, this Squares il] 
with Waris’ account where Kavindra is said to have obtained the 
pension in recognition of his eminence in vocal music. This disagree- 
ment, however, is not very important, 


After the dethronement of Shah Jahan, this pension to Kavindra- 
carya was stopped. “During one year he was in the constant habit of 
visiting my Agah (Daneshmand Khan who had Bernier as a member 
of his retinue}, to whom he paid his court in the hope that he would 
exercise his influence to obtain the pension of which Aurang-Zebe, 
anxious to appear a true Musulman, deprived him, coming to the throne"? 


His source of income at Delhi having been cut off, he might have 

experienced some financial difficulties and therefore sought employment 

in the personal household of Daneshmand Khan as a Hindu scholar. 

"My Agah, Daneshmand Khan, partly from my solicitation and partly 
] to gratify his own curiosity, took into service one of the most celebrated | 
Pendets in all Indies, who had belonged to the household of Dara”! q 


Bernier refers to his last meeting with the Kavindracarya as 
having taken place in Banaras, when he, in company with Tavernien 
stayed there, en route to Bengal, on Dec. 11-12, 1665 ; “When I visited 
him &t Banaras, he was most kind and attentive, giving me a collation | 


in the University library, to which he invited the six most learned | 
Pendets in the town’. | 
i 
i 


His success, during Shah Jahan’s region, in pleading for the 
abolition of the pilgrims’ tax at Banaras and Allahabad, is not found Ip | 
any chronicle of the times, Presumably, the Muslim chroniclers | k 
fanatical orthodoxy made them omit its mention. But the ००४ i 
Kavindra-candrodaya’ tecords a large number of tributes, mostly 2 


1. Bernier, op. ciù, p. 341. 
2. Bernier, ibid., p. 341. 


3, Ibid., p. 323. 4. Ibid. p. 841-2, 
5, Ed, by Haradatta and Patkar, Poona, 1939, 
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Sanskrit Verse, paid to the great ascetic, by the Pandits of the entre 
land, in celebration precisely of this event. It is said that the 
Kavindracarya had travelled all the way from Banaras to Agra and 
had, in Dara’s presence, pleaded his cause so well that both Shah 
Jahan and Dara Shukoh had been moved and that orders were issued 
there and then abolishing the unwelcome tax. The tributes recorded 
herein had flowed in as a consequence. The Kavindra-candrika records 
similar tributes in Hindi. 


Probably the contact between Dara Shukoh and the Kavindra- 
carya started at about this date, Mutual like seems to have been 
easily established and in his search for the right guru, Dara found 
the right person, offerring him full reverence as such, If Arsizzhasrama 
is the “fourth:stage name of our scholar, then Dara Shukoh had 
regarded him as the adi-Sarnkaracarya, for he sends his Obeisances 
preceded by the recitation of the mantra, Om Namo Narayauaya, to Sri 
Nrsimhasrama, the like of Samkaracarya’”’.2 


In his search for ‘basic truths’ common to both Hinduism and 
Islam, Dara Shukoh enjoyed the support of Kavindracarya, who had 
prepared a bhasa@ version of the Yoga-vasistha. This must have been 
helpful to Dara Shukoh, in preparing his work, Majma-ul-Bahrin,? 
also available in Sanskrit as Samudra-satigama. The help for preparing 
this Sanskrit version could not have excluded that rendered by 
Kavindracarya.? 

In the preparation of the Persian translation of the Upanisads, 
Dara Shukoh acknowledges the help received from a number of leading 
५ Pandits and Sannyasins: “When Banaras was under his jurisdiction, 
| he assembled together the leading Pandits and Sannyasins and with 
| their help undertook their translation, which was completed in six 

months, on Monday, 28 June, 1657, at his palace, Manail-e-Nigambodh, 


i. Quoted in Kavindracarya-stict-patram, Op. cit, pe 2 ; also Adyar Lib. Bull., 
1940, 43 for the full Sanskrit text of the letter. 

2. Ed. by M. Haq, Calcutta, 1929. 

9. My esteemed colleague, Dr Abidi informs me that according to a number 
of acholars Dara Shukoh first wrote the workin Sanskrit and then got it 
ready into Persian. His knowledge of Sanskrit revealed in the letter 
quoted above, does not render it, prima facie, improbable. Me Dur. 

4, Dr Tarachand in his Introduction to Sirr-i-Akbar or Sirrul-Asrarby Dara — ' 
Shukoh, ed, by Dr Tarachand and Reza Jalali Naini, Teheran, 1957, p. ६& 
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mber 


Bony, 


"similarities 
between the Hindu and Islamic systems"! which would only confirm 


of the Samudra-sangama or Majma-ul-Bahrin, composed in A. D. 1 
obviously his apprenticeship with the Kavindracarya lasted a nu 
of years. The Samudra-sagama deals with “problems of Cosmo 
metaphysics, ethics and eschatology” and indicates the 


the long duration of the apprenticeship.? 


The mastery shown by him in grappling the issue of great 
importance in the Samudra-sangama shows clearly that he must have 
studied the Upanigads etc. in a fairly intensive manner, along with 
major Sufi works. In the very beginning, Dara writes that the book 
is based on his own experience and that he has undertaken the job out 
of compassion towards his family. He does not avow it as his aim to 
enlighten the ignorant or the adherents of various sects. He is very 
sure of the intrinsic worth of his labour, for at the end he writes; 
“Having churned the ocean of the Vedas, has been brought out such a 
jewel of knowledge, the like whereof was not obtained even among 
the fourteen jewels brought out by the gods and the demons from the 
churning of the ocean. The strength to complete the Samudra-saiigama 
was obtained due to the devotion and prayers to God”. 


A contemporary historian spells the purpose of this fateful job 
as follows: “He considered it his duty that in opposition to the 
behaviour of the ignorant bigots who were ever ready to condemn, 
punish and destroy the pious believers of other religions and advocates 
of divine unity, he should proclaim that the ancient people of India 
recognised the Oneness of God, both in their outward action and in 
their inner thinking, and that their sacred scriptures contained the 
purest doctrine of unity (Tarachand, ibid, p. 47)”. (In parenthesis we 
may add that while seeking this synthesis, he had not renounced his 
faith in Islam.) He declares in the same work that “Our divine book, 
the Koran, is called the Veda among the Siddhas.’4 


This being the intimac t i he Pandit, 

8 y between the prince and t ei 
1, Dr Tarachand, ibid. 
2. 


i 
Dr Tarachand has also kindly informed me that he had read a statement 
of Dara Shukoh regarding his indebtedness about this work to de 
Kavindrācātya, but unfortunately he could not recall the exact referent? 
Quoted by Gode, Studies in Ind. Lit. Hist., Vol. 1I, p. 436. 
4. Ibid, p.445. 
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` there is nothing surprising in the latter composing Dhrupads in honour 
' of both Shah Jahan and Dara Shukoh, found in his Kavtndra-kalpalata. 
Here we may, however, revert to the problem of the authorship 

of the Jagad-vijaga-cchandas. In the light of what has been said above 
and keeping specially in view the consummate skill of the Kavindra- 
carya in classical vocal music (DArupad-singing) plausibility is lent to 
the view of C. Kunhan Raja that this work was a creation of the 
Kavindracarya. The learned editor had, in our view, rightly stressed 
the fact that the title, Jagad-vijaya is direct translation of Jahangir 
and that it has no independent existence in Sanskrit literature, especi- 


ally as & name of Siva, to whom the composition is directly addressed 
both in the long and in the short versions. These considerations had 
led the late scholar to ascribe the authorship to the scholar from 
Banaras.’ Incidentally we may mention that Vallatolla was so 
enraptured by the poetry and music of the work that he wrote a beauti- 
ful Sanskrit preface to the work, where we read: “yesam istadevata- 
stuti-vikasitad vadanaravindad nirgalito makaranda ida Jagad-vijaya- 
echandas te...Kavindracarya vaidusye kavitve ca asadharagam sthanam 
adhyatisthan, ityayamartho' nayaiva gitya sus pastam giyate." (Jagad-vijaya- 
echandas, Preface by Vallatolla, op. cit.). 


Summing up the facts so far discussed, we find that the Kavin- 
| drücárya was an ascetic settled at Banaras, that in addition to being 
i extremely learned in the éastras, he was a singer of great renown and 
that he had been received at the Moghul Court in Shah Jahan’s time 
and suitably honoured for his attainments. We also learn that he 
successfully pleaded for the abolition of the pilgrims’ tax, both at 
Banaras and Allahabad and that he was held in great esteem and 
reverence by Dara Shukoh. In addition to the pension from the Moghul 
Court, he must have been in receipt of certain sums from Raja Jai 
| Singh whose two sons were being educated at Banaras under his 
| direct supervision. Blessed with both scholarship and affluence, it 
| was but natural that the Kavindracarya enjoyed great renown and 
prestige at Banaras and was deemed the chief of all scholars in that 
city of learning where he owned, besides, a fairly large collection of 


mE. 

1, We would like to draw the attention of the scholars to the words Da 
dita-dina and pracakita-cina in the short recension. We feel that here dina 
also suggests the common Urdu connotation of the religion of Islam and 
cina that of our neighbouring country: 
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books. Bernier refers to his meeting the Pendet in the “University ; 
Library” which must have been his personal collection.! 


All honour, therefore, was due to the great personage who combined 
in himself the learning of the §@stras as also great skill as a singer of the 
Dhrupads. His service in getting the pilgrims’ tax abolished was 
celebrated by the Hindus all over the country. His help and encourage. 
ment to Dara Shukoh in attempting a synthesis between two antago. 
nistic religions would have proved historic, but for the tragic end of 
that prince. 

The books—Majma-ul-Bahrin with its Sanskrit version, Samudra- 
sangama, the Persian translation of the Upanisads (supra) as also that 
of the Bhayavadgita*—are a testimony of that experiment.’ 


In this context his praise of Jahangir, in the guise of that of Siva 
or his composing eulogies in honour of Shah Jahan and Dara Shukol, 
in the form of Dhrupads, can be easily justified as correct. 


There is, however, one point requiring further elucidation because 
it squares ill with the character expected of a scholar-sannyasin. 
Refer again to Bernier : "During one year he was in the constant 
habit of visiting my Agah, to whom he paid his court in the hope that 
he would exercise his influence to obtain ie veki uio र 0 ON ee the pension of which 


= 


]. We read in Tavernier, “Adjoining this great pagoda, on the side which 
faces the setting sun at mid-summer, there is a house which serves as 8 
college, which the Raja Jai Singh, the most powerful of the idolatrous 
princes of the Great Moghul, has founded for the education of the youth 
of good families. I saw the children of the Prince, who were being edu- 
cated there by several Brahmins...” Travels in India, London, 1925, Vol. 2, 
pp.182.3. Bernier had accompanied Tavernier on this visit to Ber 
which took place on Dec. 11-18, 1665 A. D. We have Bernier?s Coen 
op. cit., p. 341, regarding the Kavindracarya being the chief Pandit in. this 
establishment which he calls the University. ^ 

2, “He translated (with the help of the Pandits) the Bhagavadgiid under os 
misleading title of ‘Battle between Arjuna and Duryodhana, divided ae 
eighteen chaptres”, K. R. Qanungo, Dara Shukoh, op. cits, Vol. I., pp 18 ES, 

3. Looking over the past four centuries, we find that a couple of pa 

later, another mind was to undertake the same venture and register 

success in achieving a synthesis between the philosophic views of p 

two religions. His sources of inspiration were the same. But a new 

in histhinking had been the success of the Europeans 

Asia, We are refering to Ram Mohan Roy who was a scholar of Te 

both in Sanskrit and Persian and who had drunk deep both !n 

Upanisads and the works of Sufi authors, ; 


pute 
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५ Aurang-Zebe, anxious to appear a true Musulman, deprived him, on com- 
ing to the throne”.! So, the most learned and the most respected pandits 
of Banaras of his time felt no qualms of conscience in resorting to the 
door-steps of a man who had dethroned his own father and murdered 
his brothers. Forgetting all the honours he had received from Shah 
Jahan as also the inhuman barbarous treatment meted out to Dara 
Shukoh by Aurang-Zebe, the Kavindracarya thought it perfectly normal 
to resort to Delhi once again and plead his case for as long as one year; 
for having his pension restored. All that he could obtain during this 
time was employment in the retinue of Daneshmand Khan a patron of 
letters. This can be explained as the scholar might have fallen short 
of funds during his Delhi-stay and his patron had dishonoured himself 
during the war of succession leading to Dara Sukoh’s murder 
and Aurangzeb’s accession to the throne. Besides, Daneshmand Khan 
had a genuine interest in matters academic and spent a great deal of 
his leisure in scholarly discussion.” 


But when we find the scholar having recourse to the usual type 
of flattery and practising it day in and day out, we find it difficult to 
justify the same. The language of flattery, used by this scholar, 15 
mentioned em passant by Bernier when he writes about the general air 
of flattery pervading the entire Indian society: “A Brahmin Pendet or 
Gentile doctor whom J introduced into my Agah’s service, would fain 
pronounce this panegyric ; and after comparing him (Daneshmand 
Khan) to the greatest conquerors the world has ever known, and 
making for the purpose of flattery a hundred nauseous and impertinent 
observations, he concluded his harangue in these words uttered with 
all seriousness : 

«When my Lord, you place your foot in the stirrup, marching 
at the head of your cavalry, the earth trembles under your 
footsteps ; the eight elephants, on whose heads it is borne, finding 
it impossible to support the extraordinary pressure." 


Of course this was routine during those days. Bernier himself 
cepit “quite characters i [6 8 Se it "quite characteristic". It is equally unimportant that this 


1, Op. cit, p. 341. 
9. «When weary of explaining to my Agah the recent discoveries o£ Harveus 


and Pecquet in anatomy, and of discussing the philosophy of Gassendi and 


Descartes, which I translated to him in Persian (for this was my principal 
employment for five or six years)...” Bernier, op. cit., pp. 324-5. 
3, Bernier, ibid., pP* 264-5, - 
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language of flattery came in handy to everybody: “The vice of fares 
pervades all ranks. When a Moghul, for instance, has Occasion z ° 
my service, he comes to tell me by way of preamble and as á nd 
of course that I am the Aristotalis, the Bocrate and the ARS er 
Ulzaman, the Aristotle, the Hippocrates and the A vicenna of n 
age..." (Bernier, ibid., p. 264). What retains us here is the isci m 
a person of the eminence of the Kavindracarya found it normal to 
indulge in all this, notwithstanding his having renounced the wan 
and despite his relative affluence. 


Such conduct assumes an all the more doubtful hue when we 
compare it with that of a foreigner, with no support in this land, 
namely Francois Bernier himself. In brief : Bernier was a Frenchman, 
came to India in search of adventure and knowledge. He had no 
relatives here and his only assets were an enqu iring and alert mind and 
his skill as a physician. As regards his knowledge of medicine, it 
could not have been such as to outshine the medical expertise locally 
available, to which, besides, he himself pays homage. He did not 
have much money either and was an employee of a courtier. Noverthe- 
less he was extremely zealous of his independence. We may cite as 


an illustration his attitude during the two visits he made to two 
shrines in Kashmir. 


His patron, Daneshmand Khan, having been keen to convert 
him to Islam would express agreement with all his arguments, 
and show bis scepticism vis-a-vis the tenets of Hinduism as believed in 
and practised during those days, This was why he sent him on a 
trip, probably to Mattan near Achabal, हव DO Vene m coh. 
Sacred to the Hindus, was said to have a certain regularity peculiar 
to itself, When Bernier came back and put forward a logically 
correct and valid explanation for this peculiarity, his Agah was very 
happy and thought that half his job was complete. Being a devout 


Muslim and kee : ; 
n to earn the merit of converting a “prize” infidel to 


Gita he then sent him on another trip to Baramula where in 8 
UR Aa could be lifted only under certain specified 
: ?ura&e of Bernier did not fail him here either and 

although he ran the risk of death प्यासा र TR of death during his invest his investigation of this 
DR 


l. Bernier, ibid., p. 338. 
2.. Bernier, ibid., p. 410, 
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e found and put forward the logically correct explanation 


nacle, B 
4mirac o 77 1 
for this ‘miracle’ as well. 


Here is then 8 foreigner who stood up with courage for his 
convictions, in painful contrast with a person, born in the land, honoured 
and respected all over, without any material care, who resorted. to the 
lowest type of flattery just to regain his pittance from the assassin of 
bis pupil and the jailor of his patron. 

In the light of the foregoing, the question so poignantly posed by 
Bernier, can partly be answered in terms of lack of integrity of the 
“elite” of those times. While describing the infamous last ride of 
Dara Shukoh through Delhi streets; Bernier observed that the common 
people wept and cried, as the Prince had been popular among them and 
“inveighed bitterly against the un-natural conduct of Aurang-Zebe”’.’ 
The armed escort with Dara Shukoh was very small. Yet to Bernier’s 
surprise, “Not a single movement was made, no one offered to draw his 
sword, with a view of delivering the beloved and compassionated 
Prince" (Ibid). In a set-up where even an ascetic without any con- 
ceivable cause for worry or anxiety, would be a turn-coat how could it 
have been otherwise ? 


But it may be objected that we are judging the conduct of a 
long past age in terms of the present. Maybe the men of those days 
thought of it otherwisé than we. Maybe they thought that collabora- 
tion with the ruler was unavoidable, no matter how alien be the conduct 
of the man in power. So far as Bernier is concerned, notwithstanding 
his disapproval of the air of flattery he does not take it as abnormal 
that the large majority of the “idolatrous”’ people find it normal to 
collaborate with the rulers. He does not notice any conflict of ‘ideo- 
logy” between the rulers and the leaders of the large majority of the 
ruled, But then what about the latter themselves? How did they 
view the problem ? 


Did they approve of this collaboration and if so on what grounds? 
Luckily, a chance discussion in a Sanskrit text of A. D. 1650 does 
throw some light on the subject. It poses the problem of the leading 
Sections of the Hindu society collaborating with the Muslim rulers, 


ca T T 1 i i i 
led Turuskas, the Turks, and justifies the same in terms of social 
expediency, 
Eu 2422 कक erum कन a a क 
1, Bernier, ibid., p» 414. 
2 Bernier, ibid., p. 98. 
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The work, Visva-guga-adarsa-campü! was written by | 
vari and seeks to be, as its name implies, a mirror of al] the virtues i. 
of the virtues of all. It is composed in the literary &enre, campi, Which 
is a mixture of both prose and verse, one succeeding the other in a 
regular rhythm, The author has only two characters, two Jandharyas 
who depart on an aerial tour of the entire country, stopping in the e 
from time to time for a discussion of the merits and demerits of wel]. 
known holy places and major regions, Venkatadhvari hailed from the 
South and therefore a large number of places described are from that 
part of the country. 


The work is remarkable in that its author displays an attitude 
of tolerance for all the sects and sections of the Hindus of those times, 
His device is simple. One of the two gandharvas, Krganu, is made 
assume the role of the carping critic who goes on picking up holes in 
the beliefs and practices of the Hindus of each and every place and 
region. The author speaks through the second character, Visvāvasu, 
who demurs and points out the redeeming features of each and every 
belief and practice, so attacked. This tolerance is all the more re- 
markable in that the author is speaking from the standpoint of a 
smarta, That the author was a man of some courage is also indicated 
by the fact that his scheme covers the gods as well. 

In regard to our problem : On reaching Banaras, the holy of the 
holies for the Hindus, Kréanu protests at the praise showered on the 
town by his friend and accuses the Banaras Brahmins of not observing 
even the most elementary rules of purity. He castigates them, among 
other things, for eating “even when exposed to the sight of the lowly 
Muslims” and concludes that the place is no longer worthy of the 
reverence endowed on it by tradition, 

In answer, Vi$vavasu, the other character, puts in a defence 
of the high-caste Hindus of Banaras, Pleading ‘extenuating circums- 
tances’. Says he; 

“Those who are Kayasthas, those who are the sons of kings, 
experts in weaponry, 
“They, by following, with effort, the dry Turk rulers, 


“Are protecting the gods and Brahmins and are, therefore, worthy 


of tribute. Had —___________ “tribute. Had they stayed indoor stayed indoors; | 


1, Banaras, 1963, 
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rned would have bid farewell to Brahmin-hood on earth.” 


(Verse 96), 


The meaning is clear : But for the collaboration offered by those, 


well-versed in the art of administration and warfare, the rule of the 


hot-tempered see 
it would have resulted in the extinction of the Brahmins on this land. 


Muslim rulers would have become still more severe and 


The author implies that although impermissible from the point of 
view of the Sastras, this collaboration had the saving grace of softening 
the edge of Muslim rule. Moreover, 
«With the earth invaded by the Yavanas, from the Kanya-kumari 
to the Himalaya, 
“With all the kings vanquished and with JVarzyaga sound asleep, 
“With the Kali Age flourishing in full force, the Vedic 


“Way of life is being maintained by the select few”. 
(Verse 97). 


When the two characters reach Maharastra, this theme is taken 
up again and the defence offered is along similar lines: 
“If by controlling the army or by administering the (different) areas, 
“The Brahmins of Maharastra, thereby, gaining the seats of 
authority, 
“Were not to earn their living as gods on earth, 


“Then this entire world, becoming surrounded by the Yavanas, 
would become Brahmin-less," 


(Verse 141)! 


The Hindu way of life was thus not tenable except with the 
toleration of new rulers. According to the author, the price for this 
toleration was the collaboration of upper-caste Hindu fighters and 
administrators with the *Turk' rulers. 


l. Veükatadhvari is, however, conscious of the armed opposition to 
Moghul rule in Maharashtra, When K;íanu criticiecs the pillage 
indulged in by armed Maratha Bands, the author justifics it by saying 
‘that their operations are like bitter pills essential for curing the body of 


Mlecchas for the sake of gods and of gods on carth (Verses 14], i 
and 145), 
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In this context, one can understand why men like the Ka 
carya hastened to offer their humble cooperation even to ruler 
of fratricide. 


vindra. 1 
S guilty 


But even this, if accepted as correct, would not answer the 
question so poignantly posed by Bernier regarding the totally passive 
reaction of everybody during the infamous ‘last ride’ of Dara Shukoh 
through Delhi streets. Obviously, the comportment of men like the 
Kavindracarya had left the people in these areas leaderless, 
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HONEY INDUSTRY IN ANCIENT INDIA 
BNE तद 


LALLANJI GOPAL 


A study of madhu and allied Indo-European terms reveals that 
the Aryans knew honey and used it as the most essential constituent 
of an intoxicating drink. But as distinct terms for honey, wax and 
bee appear first in the European group of languages, it is likely that 
the Indo-Europeans received honey from some neighbouring people by 
way of trade. In India the Aryans appear to have had a first hand 
N. knowledge of honey. In a passage of the Rgveda? the suggestive epithet 
। saragha (derived from the bee) applied to madhw makes it clear that i 
madhu denoted honey. Another passage? refers to honey from the 
araigara and the saragha bees. In the Rgveda, mađhu is often used as 
a general term for a sweet thing. But passages are not wanting where 
the translation of the word as ‘honey’ gives a happier sense.’ In the 
j later Sarshitas and Brāhmayas there is no dearth of references to honeys. 
] The name madhu-krt (honey-maker) used for a bee? implies a fair 


acquaintance with honey. 


| From very early times, honey has been an important part of 
| food. Panini mentions honey along with other articles of food" and 
derives the word madhura, applicable to all confectionaries, from madhu 
meaning ‘honey’ Early Pali works? also show honey to have been an 
important food. It was sometimes collected as a ball and then eaten", 


Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, p. 321. 
* VIII. 4.8. Sec also Satapatha Brahmana, IIT. 11. 3. 13. 
X. 106. 10. 
| ° Jügueda, IV. 45.4 ; VIII. 32.2 ; VIII. 24,20 See also Vedische Mythologie, 
| I. 239 et seq. q. by A, A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index, YI, p. 123. 
5. A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index, II, p. 123 : Atharvaveda, 
VI. 69.2; XVIII. 4.22; Vajasaneyi Samhita, XIX, 91,95 ; XXXVIII, 6; 
Satapatha Brahmana, IIL. 4.3.14 ; XIV. 2.120. 
6, Taittiriya Samhita, L 5.6.5; IV. 29.6; Taittiriya Brahmana. ILI. 10.10.1 ; 
Satapatha Brahmana, I. 6.2.1-2; Chandogya U panisad, III. 1.2 ; VI. 9.1. 
7. IL 4.14; cf. IL 2.3]. 
8. V.2.107, 
214६5, Y. 157, 238, 334 ; III. 41; IV. 117, 979; V.20,384; Mahavagga, 
10, Iv. 115 Dhammapada, 69. 
*' Kinaya Pitaka, T, 4 ; Anguttara Nikáya, III. 237 ; Majjhima Nika, L 114. 
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The Milindapanho' mentions it together with other dainties, 
Mahabharata? it is mentioned as being used to Sweeten the J 
pudding. In later times as the use of molasses and Sugar became 
common, honey was not frequently used for Sweetening things, This 
may explain the absence of references in the Purayas to honey along 
with other sweetening things’. In the Mahavamsa’, madhu-da (one SN 
gives honey) is the adjective used to express the liberality of Agoka, 
Honey was prescribed for sacrifices? and sacraments such as Jatakarman’ 
and Sraddha’. Honey was considered sacred and a man finding it on 
his way was to go by its left side’. It was a luxurious article with 


In. the 


stimulating effects. That is why a brahkmacarin was ordained not to 
partake of honey’, The Mahabharata advises that honey should not 
be taken daily, probably for similar reasons. Women performing 
vratas also avoided honey", It has also been included in a list of 
sacred and valuable articles that should not be refused if offered by 
any one of one's own accord”, The Brhat-parasara says that honey, 
even if kept in a mleccha’s vessel, becomes pure the moment it is taken 
out of such a vessel. The Smytis mention honey as one of the exce- 
ptions to the general rule that a person should not eat everything in 
his plate but must leave some remnant of food", Honey being a 
valuable article of food, was presented to guests. In the Ramayana, 
Vasistha and Bharadvaja respectively entertain Visyamitra and 
Bharata with honey, Madhuparka made of honey and curd was 

1. I, pp. 95, 249 f. >> 

2. XIL 4.2, 

3. Om Prakash, Food and Drinks in Ancient India, 0. 216, 

4. V.60. 

5. Manu, II. 107 ; Tajnavalkya, II. 41. 

6. Manu, IT, 29, 


T. Manu, TIT, 226, 272 1; Saiklayana, XIV. 32 ; Vismu-dharmasitra, XXI. 10. 

8. Mann, IV. 39. : 

9. Satapatha Brahmana, XI. 5.4.18 ; Apastamba-dharmasitra, 1.4.6; Manav’ 
Srhyasitra, 1, 1,12 ; Khadira-grhyasütra, IT. 5, 11 ; Manu, II. 177. 


10. Jaimintya-upanisad-byahmana, I. 55.2. 

ll. Anusasana, 161.99, 

12. Vasistha-dharmasütra, XIV. 12; Manu, IV. 247. 

18. VI(Jivananda Part II, p. 210). u 

14. Pulastya and Vasistha q. in Smyti-muktaphala, Ahnika (ed. J RICHES 
p. 431, 

15. 1,53.2; II. 91,55. 
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4 eparation especially used for the reception of an honoured guest! 
9 Pr 


as in demand also as an ingredient for making liquors. 
EE s to the Arthaíastra, one hundred palas of kapittha, five 
1: ido of sugar and one prastha of honey form Zsava. The 
rar asia! mentions the intoxicating drink made from honey 
alone with other nine drinks as prohibited fo the Brahmanas. Honey 
was an important article of medicine. Su$ruta has many references 
to its medicinal use. Caraka’ recommends it as particularly useful 
in the rainy Season. An oft-quoted proverbiai saying observes that a 
wicked man has poison in his heart, though there may be honey at the 
tip of his tongue’, Suśruta and Caraka’ mention honey-sugar or 
madhu-sarkara referring probably to the small crystals which form a 
deposit at the bottom when fresh honey is kept for some days. 


In ancient India for different varieties of honey there were 
distinct terms after the bees collecting them. Works on medicine 
notice in detail the colour and properties of these types. Caraka“ 
mentions four varieties of honey: maksika, bhramara, ksaudra and 
pauttika, Suéruta® elaborates the list to eight types which include, 
besides the four mentioned by Caraka, ehatra, arghya, auddalaka and 
dala. The lexicon of Amarasithha™, though naming only kgaudra and 
maksika, adds that there are others as well". The Avagsyaka-ctirni™ 
names three varieties of honey : macehiya, kuttiya and bhramara. 


1. iSvalayana-grhyasitra, I. 21.5 ; Manu, III. 119£ ; V. 41; VIII. 131; Gautama- 
dharmasitra, V. 25-27 ; Kumdrasambhava, ४१11, 72. 


2. II, 25. 3. XXII. 83-84. 4. Sūtra, 6, Bhela, p. 39. 
5. Madhu tisthati jihvagre hrdaye tu halahalam. Cf. Arthasastra, II, 9, p. 70. 
6. Sutra, 45.166. 7. Sütra, 27.288. 


8. Sütra, 27.2398, Also As(anga-sangraha, VI 98. 

9. Sütra, 45.132 5 

10. II.9. 107. 

ll. Arthafastra, II. 15. 16—K saudram  mardeikar ca madhu is sometimes inter- 
preted to refer to two types of honey, made by bees and the juice of grapes 
—Om Prakash, Food and Drinks in Ancient India, p. 91, f. n. 6 ; R.P. Kangle, 
Kautiliya Arthasastra, Part II, p. 141. But we think that madhu here has 
been used in the sense of the juice or nectar of flowers or any sweet intoxi- 
cating drink. The context will support the suggestion, In preceding pas- 
83868 the text enumerates articles belonging to sneha, ksara and lavana 
Categories. In the following lines also such categories are described. 
Hence in the present passage also a similar enumeration should USE 
pected. The description of any one article (honey) would be ill suiting 
the context, 

- Il, p.319. See also Jicarangasátra, II. 1,4 ; Uttaradhyayana-sutra, XIX; 70. 
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y 


Of these ksaudra, bhramara and maksika are better known ois 


and find frequent reference in literature. 
Bhramara is the honey collected by large black bees, 
Says that it is very heavy to digest. The honey derived from b 
the most widely used and probably the earliest known one; 
krit the words used for honey often refer to the bee. 
Synonyms for the bee not a few refer to its 
In early Pali literature the terms madhu-kara! and m 
fora bee, The Visuddhimagga of Buddh 
about the collection of honey by bees. Similar similes can be traced in 
the canonical literature as well! A bee gathering juice from the 
flowers is a favourite theme with Sanskrit poets? Works on polity 
draw upon the way the bees collect honey from flowers to bring home 


the advice that a king should tax his kingdom little by little without 
destroying the people? 


Caraka! 
ees was 
In Sans- 
Of the many 
collecting honey. 
adhu-vrata® are used 
१81059९ has an elaborate simile 


Maksika is another, by f 


ar the chief form of honey. It is the 
honey collected by honey-bees, 


Caraka regards it to be the best kind 
of honey. The honey-bee is mentioned in the Rgveda. The Praśno. 
panísad? correctly says that if the leader of the honey-bees flies, the 
rest follow it and if it settles down, others also settle there, The 
Ramayaza™ also refers to the collection of honey by the honey-bees, 
The term maksika is noticed by Panini. In the Brhat-samhita”, makeika 
honey isreferred to along with some other articles of trade. The 
Markandeya-purana® also implies knowledge of maksika madhu. 


1. Sutra, 27.239, 


2. The word bhramara is known to Panini, IV. 3, 119. 


* 


3. Amarakosa, IT. 5, 29, 


4, Jataka, IV, 265, 

5, Dathavamsa, IlI. 65, 

6. 1, p. 136. 

7. Dighanikaya, III. 21, 11 ; Dhammapada, V. 49, 
Sahitya-darpana, p. 45 ; Kumdrasambhava, IIT, 36. 

9, Mbh. XII, 88, 4-7 3 Manu, VII, 129, 

10, Sutra, 27, 239, 

1L 1, 119. 9, x 
12, II.4. 

13. III. 53, 59, 

14. IV.3,105, 

15. XV.9. 
XLIX. 3], 
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"e a ancient India it was not black bee alone which was 


collect honey. In literary references to collection of honey 


7 to 
E madhu-kara is used rather loosely both for the honey-bee and 


the word 
the black-bee. 

A third important variety of honey was called ksaudra. It owes 
its name to the small bee called kgudra that collects it. The importance 
of this honey can be realised from the fact that it is only this variety 


| that has been mentioned in the Arthaéastra.! 
| 


The Rgveda? mentions a honey called s2ragha. The Satapatha 
Brahmana* shows that this variety was considered to be superior to 
others and was prescribed for sacrifices. Saraghā is explained by the 
Amarakoía! as meaning madhu-maksika. Thus the honey collected by 
saragha would appear to have been the honey made by some species of 
honey-bees. If we are to rely on the testimony of Kalidasa, who is 
known for using precise technical terms, saragha and ksaudra honey were 
identical. In the Raghuvarisa, Kalidasa describes a hive of ksaudra 
to be covered up by the saragha bees. It thus appears that saragha or 
ksaudra honey was collected by the same small species of honey bees. 


Another variety of honey is ‘called pauttika by Su$ruta and 
Caraka.® It is the honey collected by puttikā, explained by the 
Amarakosa as meaning patangika or small black-bees resembling ants. 


The chatra honey has been mentioned only by Su$ruta, It is 
difficult to identify it. The Raja-nighavtu® explains it as the honey 
from the umbrella-shaped hive (chatrakararh tu patalam) made by bees 
araghak) of a yellowish colour (pita-piigalah). There are references 
to pingala flies in the Buddhist works’, It is not unlikely that eAatra 
honey was so named because of the shape of the hive they made. 


1, 11.15, p. 94. Ksaudra honey is mentioned in the Astadhyayi (IV. 3. 119), 
Rümáyana (II. 35. 15 ; 11.26.13; III. 71. 3; V.59.20) and Brhat-sayhita 
(XLII. 60). 

2, VIII, 4. 8, 


3. III, 11, 3.413. 
4. II. 5. 26. 
5. IV, 63, 


6. It appears to have been known to Panini, IV. 3. 117. 
7. Yl. 5. 27, 


9. q.by Bohtlingk and Roth, I, p. 1086. 
Jataka, IIT. 263 ; Suttani pata Commentary, 33, 
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Su$ruta mentions ürghya honey also, In this c 
the Raja-nighantw which helps us in identifying it. The text e 
it as the honey made by a yellow fly (pita maksika) witha 
(dirgha-tupgz) and resembling a bee Gatpada-sannibha) j 


J lains 
large bel] y 


The seventh variety of honey mentioned by Sugruta is auddalaka, 
Vacaspati? knew this variety. He describes its medicina] properties 


and explains it as the honey collected from Certain bees which live in 
the earth. 


Dāla, the eighth variety of honey, is mentioned later on by 
Susruta himself as dalodbhavars madhu’ The Sabdartha-kalpatary! 
refers to it as dalaja. The honey appears to have been produced from 
the petals, but of which flower is not known. 


Literary references enable us to have some idea of honey 
industry. The behaviour and habits of bees were well known to 
people and were used as similes and illustrations,” The attachment 
of the bee for the flower is a Tomantic theme favourite with Sanskrit 
poets. The religious preacher used it as a Parallel for his point of 
view.’ It is also a Convenient simile to illustrate the maxim in polity 
that the king should tax his subjects lightly without destroying them, 
The most vocal comparison is found in the Visuddhimagga’ of Buddha- 
81099. The early Tamil literature also refers to blossoms which the 
honey-bee seeks for its néctared food. 


The Praínopanisad? notices 
that the bees follow their leader to where 


ver it flies or settles, Ina 
Tamil passage an anxious maid laments that her paramour has left 


her as the honey-bee leaves its hive, 


T ; m E ; n 
he bee-hive containing honey is also mentioned very often. 
The Harsa-carita refers to the woods epe © © Woods as raining bees wax from raining bees wax from 


l. dq, by Bohtlingk and Roth, I, p. 691, 
2, On Hemacandra, 1214, 

3, I, p. 185, 

4. dq. by Bohtlingk and Roth, II, p. 599, 

5. Milindapaiiho, 11, p. 278. 

6. Dhammapada, v, 49, 

7. Vol. I, p. 136, 

8. Kurum 2.q.in Q- 7. M.S., XXIII, p. 343, 

9. IL 4. 
10. Kurum 176 q. in Q. 7..M,S., XXIII, p. 349, 
Il. Jataka, 1. 262, Dhammapada commentary, 1, 59 ; 171, 323 ; Mahavamsa, XXII. 


42; XXXIV. 52 ; Kuringi 5 q+ in Q.7.M.S., XXII, p. 14, 
12, p.97, 
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5 which ooze out honey. The use of the expressive 
madhiiechista’ for wax also implies a first hand know- 

dee of the collection of honey from bee-hives. Procuring honey 
P the bee-hive is also frequently referred to in literary works. 
1६ is used to illustrate how others enjoy ihe money 8 greedy 
miser hoards. The bees work hard to gather honey but the honey 
collectors snatch it away’. A verse in the Jatakas says that a tree, 
howsoever worthless it may otherwise be, becomes the best tree for the 
gatherer of honey, if he knows that it has a bee-hive. in the Dhamma- 
pada commentary’ the expression allumadhw has been used for fresh 
honey. The collector of honey faced the stings of the bee. In the 
Harsa-carita’, Harsa grieved by the death of his brother through the 
treachery of the king of Gauda, burst out that the fool, in greed for 
the taste of sweet savours, laid hands upon his brother’s life as honey, 
but he did not see the coming onset of arrows (or bees in the case of 
honey). The Mahabharata’ says that even a stronger enemy can be 
killed by those who though weak are united in every respect, as the 
honey collector is repelled by the bees. From the very nature of the 
case the industry derived its sustenance from the forests, though some 
honey could be gathered from elsewhere as well. This explains 
DaSaratha’s remarks that Rama would drink honey in the forest and 
be happy. The Vanaras are also described as having honey as their 
chief drink. The sages, for the same reason, entertained their guests 
with honey easily procurable in the forest) We have already seen 
that the Harsa-carita" describes woods as full of bee-hives oozing honey. 


The Mahaàvarisa?) has a short narrative about three brothers 


Who were dealers in honey. One sold honey in his honey shop while 


1. Amarakoía, II. 9. 107 ; Kumárasambhava, VIL. 18 ; T'ajiavalkya, TIT, 37 ; Brhat- 
Samhita, XVI. 24. 

2. Ramiyana, IIT, 53, 59; Paiicatantra, IL, p. 155; Sivhasana-dogtrimsat-puttalika, 
p. 54, 

3. IV. 205. 

4. IL 197. 

5. p. 162, 

Critical Edition, III. 34. 68. 

Ramayana, 1I. 33. 6. 

. Ibid., I. 53, 20 ; IT, 91. 55, 


Ibid., IV. 37. 7 ; IT, 61. 14 £ ; V. 62. 9 £ ; IV. 33. 7. 
10. p.37, 


11, ०, 49 8, 
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J iy 


the other two collected honey. Thus we see t ther Ü 
y hat there Were traders , 


who dealt exclusively in honey, Generally the two jobs o 


The Collector 
r in the city. 

The industry was not without its own importance in the economic 
life. The BrAat-saz;hita! points out the astronomical injunctions which 
result in an increase in the output of honey and thus more profit for 
the dealer in honey, 


of honey gathered honey from hives and sold it to a trade 


The compilers of the Smrtis do not look upon the trade in honey 
with much favour. A Brahmana was given the option to resort to the 
occupation of a trader in times of difficulties, but even then he was 
not allowed to deal in certain articles including honey.? The reason 
for this is not indicated in the Smrtis but it may be surmised that the 
stigma was due to the fact that this occupation was resorted to mostly 
by low forest tribes, The feeling of contempt for professions involving 
violence (hir) grew with religious movements at taching premium 
to non-violent ways of life. The Jain literary work Y aías-tilaka-campi? 
voices resentment against taking honey. Being pressed out of the 
young eggs in the womb of bees it resembles an embryo in its 
first stage. 


Li 
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PE EASURES AND PASTIMES IN INDIA 
IN THE ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH CENTURIES A, D. 


By 
Om PRAKASH 


In this article an attempt is made to present a glimpse of the 
pleasures and pastimes in which the members of the royal families 
indulged in the eleventh and twelfth centuries A. D. The paper is 
based mainly on a study of two—books the Manasollasa of king Some- 
£vara and the T'ilakamafijar? of Dhanapala. 

The rulers of this period were great patrons of men of letters and 
Hence one of the most common 
ometimes the kings 

In the opinion of 
In such 


appreciated good poetic compositions’, 
sources of pleasure was listening to good poetry. 5 
themselves recited poems composed by themselves.” 
Somegvara sound was not so important as meaning in poetry. 


sittings which were generally held after lunch many poets, musicians 


and learned scholars participated.’ Sometimes the discussions centred 


> TU. t "n . 5 im 6 
round some topics concerning religion, ethics, philosophy and logic. 
At the end of such conf3rences kings rewarded poets and logicians by 
giving them large sums of money. 


Another common source of amusement was that derived from 


listening to stories. This was generally indulged in after meals. The 
Stories were generally based on the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the 
Purana, and some famous Mahakavyas, dramas and other works like the 


Brhat-katha. In such gostlis sometimes the kings and other courtiers 


derived pleasure by solving riddles, completing incomplete verses or 


answering questions of an intricate nature.’ Literary compositions of 
all kinds were also discussed in such gosthis. 


1, Tilak 70.4 ; 209.10. 

2. „ 18.13-14; 172.9. 

3. Manas IV, 2.205, 

4. Manas IV. 2.199-200. 

5. „ 1ए, 2. 375-402, Tilak 104.11 ; 172.10, 260.14, 264-15, 372.18. 

»  IV.16. 1407. Tilak 10.17} 75.14; 107.21; 163.18 ; 172-10, 287.10; 
322.9. 

7. Manas IV. 16, 1411-13 ; Tilak 169.7 ; 331.11. 

p ५, 11, 515-589, Tilak 108. 4-8 ; 394.15, 
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D 


Members of royal families were keenly 


interesteq in voc 
instrumental music! They org 


al ang . 
Conferences 


anised music in Which 


besides Singers and Musicians, queens, 
Participated. Seats were allotted to them 
Of the artists the vocalists sat in front 


se 


According to their 


7 §00d singers af thej 
those who played on flutes on their Sides, and then the | 


last of all the drummers’. It was believed that one who Sang in praise 
of gods attained salvation, and one who Sang in praise of 
8 king became prosperous as the kings often handsomely rewarded 
musicians? Ladies of royal families 


regarded cultivating Skill in 
singing as a necessary accomplishment, 


Status, 
7 back, 
ady Singers and 


Instrumental music was classified under four catagories—(]) 


with the accompaniment of Song and dance, (2) with dance alone, (3) 
with song alone and (4) without Song and dance The most commonly 
used musical instru ments were divided into four varieties : todya 
(stringed) such as vina; anaddha Such as mrdanga ; sugira such asa 
lute ; and ghana such as jhallari. Besides Vina, mrdafiga and jhallari 
other common musical instruments were türya, kahala, Sathkha, muraja, 
pataha, panava and dundubhis, Accomplished Indies acquired skill in 
playing on musica] instruments like vinà?, 


Besides voca] and instrumental music, dancing also provided 
much amusement to the members of the 


rOyal families, It was 
regarded as & Sreat art and ac 


complished ladies learnt it with great 
Care. On most festive OCCaSions such as the birth and marriage of 
8 Son, victory in War, or at the time of spring festival, dance perfor- 
mances were arranged by kings in the courtyard of a house, in a 
garden or on a Stassy lawn and Provided much amusement to the 
ladies of royal household,’ Sometimes even kings participated in 
dancing’. In these EE song and dances ण courtezans sang and danced in the 


2. NOUR CeO E j 165,14 ; 184.5 ; 186.4 ; 193.19 ; 263.14 
302.5, 423,1-2 


m Kathakosa 57,13, 
NS IV. 16, 91-93, 


Sb my MAGUS 566, 

E NETUS 568.69, 

5. Manas IV, 16. 572-78; Tilak 47.7, 57, 12-13, 70.6, 76.8, 180.19 ; 183.6, 

209.16, 236.22, 214.6, 263-17; 261,22 ; 360.16; 370.8; 372,17, 

6. Tilak 391.3, 

7, Manas 19, 16, 950-52, Tilak 18,16 ? 61.13; 75.11, 163.14; 263,17 p eUa 
323.15, 391-7, 


९. Tilak 263,17, 323.15, 391.7, 
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0 jard of royal places. Various postures of hands, thighs, hips, 
gpa tting were used in dancing to express different ideas’, 
of the face indicated various sentiments. Red colour 
a, raudra, karuna and mada sentiments; lustrous face was 


f írügara, hasya and adbhuta sentiments; dark face 


fingers and S1 
The colour 
expressed vr 


indicative 0 
expressed bhaya@naka and vibhatea sentiments. Dance performances 


yaried according to the occasion and six kinds of dances—natya, lasya, 
tandava, laghava, visama and vikata—were in vogue’. 

Dramatic performances seem to have been a regular feature of 
the life of the royal people as every palace had a dramatic hall where 
plays were staged on all festive occasions and provided much amuse- 
ment to the people’, Sometimes jesters painted their faces in various 
colours and provided much amusement to the ladies. Sometimes 
people enjoyed shows in which artificial horses and elephants were 


shown displaying their wonderful feats’, 


Magicians amused the members of the royal household by their 
magical feats—making a man disappear, holding fire in one’s 
hand, showing that hair do not catch fire, remaining inside water for 
a long time, walking on water, living without taking food for one 
month, covering a distance of fifty gojanas without getting tired and 
not being wounded even-when attacked by sharp weapons.’ Another 
magical feat consisted in so changing things that they looked like 
something else by preparing a tablet with some powered medicines, 
drawing the figure of a scorpion on his palm and applying a medicated 
oil to it. This process enabled the magician to change a myrobolan 
fruit to look like a betelnut ; the leaf of a Pilkhun tree look like a 
betel leaf and grains of mudga, gram, adhati and pea look like those 
of pepper, aghaki, pea, and maga respectively. The magician's success 
in such shows might have been due to hypnotic powers. 


Sometimes sportive feats of intoxicated elephants were arranged 
In an arena 600 feet in length and 360 feet in breadth? Two raised 


1. Manas. IV, 16, 1131-1400, 

2. Manas IV 16, 1126-1130. 

3. Manas IV. 16 959-960. 

4, Tilak 10.12; 41.12, 57.17, 270.15, 292.11, 372.8; 399.10, 

5. p 18.9. 

6. , 323.14, 

+ Manas IV 16, 1443-1488. 

ह IV 16, 1443-1449, 9, Manas IV, 3.515, 
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platforms surrounded by ditches were Constructed one in y Centre 
of the arena and the other outside it! Before the comm 

the show an announcement was made that pregnant wom 
ren should not move out lest intoxicated elephants 
injury to them’. On the previous day the elephants were 
medicines to increase their bellicosity?. With the same objective 
in view they were given no food or water on the day of the Sports. 
Oil was applied to their hips and loins and red lead to their fore-hends 
and trunks. A tilaka mark was placed on their foreheads, Fights 
between elephants were very popular, Sometimes culprits condemneq 
to death offered themselves to run in front of the mad elephants, If 
they remained alive after the race they were granted pardons, 


en and chil. 
should Cause 


given Some 


For horse race there was a Square arena, each side of which Was 
400 feet’. Horses for the royal stables were 


countries including Kamboja and Afganistan’, 
best horsemen were arranged in two teams 


imported from many 
In the Indian Polo 
each consisting of eight 
members) There were two goals, one on each side, The goal posts 
were 24 feet apart.? The ball was made of Paribhadra wood.” This 
Same was very popular with the Calukya kings. The king gave away 
rewards after the game was over,”? 
Duels between persons carry 


ing similar Weapons were generally 
fixed for Sunday afternoong.13 


The two competitors rode on buffaloes" 
and displayed their skill in an arena, 24 feet in diameter and 72 feet 
in circumference. The competitor who killed his adversary was 
declared victorious and suitably rewarded by the king. 


lo, IV 3. 518-523, 


2. 4, IV 3.527.599. 
3, 3.470. 

4, » [४ 3.52, 

SH TV 8.513. 

6 » 3.572, 


th Re IV 4, 664, 

8. 1५ 4. 669.672. 

9. ManasIV 4, 798 
10. Manas 1५ 4, 802, 
1l. ib IV 4, 806, 
» IV 4,825, 
2) TV 5, 854.55 
14, D IY 5, 835, 
15. ,  IV5, 843, 

» —IV5.875.76, 
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Wrestling matches were also arranged by the kings. Of the two 
tlers one who felt less tired and made his opponent’s back touch 
was declared victorious and was rewarded with dress, 


horses etc. by the king. 


wres 
| the ground 
| ornaments, 
| Other royal amusements were seeing fights of cocks,” quails,’ 
| 4 puffaloes® and pigeons. For cock fights the best cocks were 

trained and the matches were held during the period, November to 
| March every year.’ Pigeons were let loose from a distance of about 
| 240 miles to find their mates. “Two bitches were let loose to catch a 


rams, 


hare and the one that caught it first was declared successful? Hawks 
| were trained to catch birds from great heights.” All these patimes 
f provided amusement &७ the members of the royal family. 

There were some indoor pastimes. One of these was playing 
/ with pet birds. Another such pastime was painting pictures. Young 
men and women often painted pictures of persons whom they loved and 
| painting was considered an essential part of the training of an accompli- 
‘shed girl2? It was usual for aristorats to have in their mansions 8 room 

covered with paintings. Such a room was called a citra-3ala.* 


Gambling was a very popular indoor game in ancient India. It 
was specially indulged in on the fourteenth day of the dark fortnight of 
Aévina and people continued to gamble for a week. Gambling was gene- 
rally with cawries but sometimes with pearls in case of members of royal 
families, A wooden board, 20 angulas broad and 48 atigulas in length, 
with 24 rectangles, each 9 aiigulas in length and 4 azgulas in breadth, was 
used for playing the game. However, all sensible people realized that 


1. , IV 6.993. 
2 » 1ए१7,997 ६ 
» IV 8.1170f. 
4 » IV 9. 1239 
» 1९10. 1260f, 
6. , IVIL 12706, 
» IV 7. 1095-1096. 
8. » IV 11. 1295. 
9. » IV 12 1323. 
) 10. Manas IV, 13, 1376. 
ll. Tilak, 17,8, 
12. Tilak 18, 10-12; 168. 14; 170, 6; 296. 12 ; 322. 10, 363. 11 ; 391. 6: 394. 14, 
13. Tilak 29. 4, 
14. Manas V.14, 713-716. 
15. Tilak 370.3, 
16. Manas V 13. 634-35. Tilak 18.3; 370.3. 
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excessive indulgence in the game resulted in 
Another game played with cawries, generally with women ] 
evening, was called phatjika.? It was played on à squ 
which each side measured 18 angulas and lines were d 
of three azigulas from each other? Five cawries of th 
size were used for playing the game.! 
folded and had to carry the winner 
upon earlier, 


people in India, In the game the chessmen were classified : horses, 
elephants, chariots and foot soldiers, Some$vara mentions three kinds 
of defeat in this game. Sometimes the members of royal families 
provided amusement to the spectators by cutting sugarcane, 


Oranges and cucumbers into two pieces with one stroke of a 
a long knife. 


such game was played in pitch’ darkness in an underground cellar.’ 
Young men and young women entered the cellar and engaged them-. 
selves in such love pastimes as catching hold of a girl by the ear, 
catching hold of their hair or striking them in the head or at the back. 


Sometimes they drew them by their clothes. -The king also parti- . | 
cipated in this game. 


the excuse of Seeing it but actual 
courtezans in the capital.’ 

through their street they ca 
artificial decoration and the 
Messengers were then sent t 
out if they were eager to m 
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utter ruin of the Bümbler 1 
ate in the 
are board, of 
fawn at a distance 
€ same colour and 
The defeated person was blind- 


on his back to a place decided 


Chess also seems to have been a very popular game among the rich 


Cocoanuts, 
Sword or 


Some love pastimes: were also Popular during this period. One 


The king often went out early in the morning to the city under 


ly to find out the most beautiful 
When they heard that the king was passing 
me out of their residences without any 
king saw them in their natural beauty." 
० the most beautiful courtezans to ‘find 


eet the eer lo meet the king, Hayir Having been assured of it 
1. Manas V. 13, 706-709, d ऱ्या 
2. Manas V 16, 826, 

3. 3 V 16, 826.27, 

4, Manas V 16,835, 

5. 4, ९ 16.860. t q: 
6. , V 17.877, <a. 
7. » V 17.888, 

8. . V 17.8946, 

9° , V 20,11 22.99, a ` r4 
Manas V 20,1139, > 
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5 


Li Wm visited the pleasure garden (vilasa banana) where music and 
the 10 


formances were arranged.’ The king then proceeded to the 


ad e per T : 

5 set apart for the courtezans. The king offered gold 
I " 
ents and clothes to the go-between who arranged the meeting. 

orn 


This was & part of the aristocratic life of the period. 


In the Katha-koga-prakarana in the Sat-sthanaka-prakarana, 
Jinegvara Sari explains how a Jain Sravaka should behave with a 
an when visiting her.’ This shows that the visit of a Jain 
éayvaka to a courtezan Was not considered objectionable in the Hindu 
society of the eleventh century A. D.. On the other hand the 
prostitutes seem to have occupied an honourable position in society and 
participated in all festive gatherings. 

Of the outdoor games the most important for the Ksatriyas were 
the shows in which they could display their skill in the use of weapons, 
such as daggers, swords, bows and arrows, maces, wheels and lances. 
Such competitions were often arranged in, which the kings also 


` participated. Sometimes the competitors were expected to pierce 
' with an arrow a fish moving in a circle by looking at its reflection in 


the water) The queens, princes, feudatories, experts in the use of 
these weapons, learned scholars, poets, singers, courtezans and bards 
all witnessed this display of the skill in the use of arms.’ After the 
display queens showered parched rice, bards sang songs in praise of 
the king and the priests gave benedictions to the king. To show due 
honour to the king all the feudalories and common people who 
assembled to witness the game bowed before him.’ 

Another outdoor sport which was very popular among the 
Ksatriya rulers in ancient India was hunting. The pleasure hunt 
generally took place in a forest not very far from the capital.” These 
forests had all kinds of fruit trees and were free from fierce animals.” 


1, m V 20.1183.85, 
» V 20.1216. 
3. t V 20, 1310-1337 ; Tilak 70-13 & I8. 
4. Introduction pp, 52-53, 
:5. Manas IV, 1.2, 
6. ManasIV 1. 159, 
6 D IV 1 8-5. 
IV 1, 94-95. 
IV 1 96, 
IV 15. 1444 ; Tilak 183.2. 
IV 15. 33-36, 
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On the other hand they had an abundance of all kinds of ma 
peacocks, cocks, quails, pegeons and other animals and birds Thirty 
; y- 


one kinds of hunting are referred to by Somegvara, but only twent 
one are described. This included hunting forest-deer whieh a: 
attracted by domesticated deer or were hunted by persons who 
concealed themselves behind trees. Sometimes deer Were enticed to 
come to the areas where nets were spread and traps set, Sometimes 
the deer were attracted to come by producing a peculiar Sound by 
mouth. Leapords were also killed by offering deer as baits. 


Royal 
princes were generally very fond of hunting.? y 


Sometimes kings amused themselves by fishing. In angling they 
used many kinds of rods and strings. 


Enjoyment was derived also from drinking various kinds of 
intoxicating drinks prepared from molasses, rice paste, grapes and 
juices of cocoanut, jackfruit and mango? fruits. For such a party 
the members of the royal family went toa forest or the sandy bank 
of a river. All kinds of vegetarian and non-vegetarian preparations 
were served insuch parties Even women enjoyed drinking. The 
members of the royal party sang, danced, laughed, wept and muttered 
indistinct words. Sometimes they rebuked each other ; being intoxi- 
cated they slept on bare ground. Panotsavas Seem to be a common 
feature among the aristocracy in the eleventh century,” 


The members of the royal family, sometimes, amused themselves 
by arranging visits to a pleasure garden in the centre of which there 
was generally an artificial hil}, Such gardens had all kinds of fruit 
trees and flower plants. These trees bore flowers and fruits in all 
seasons." There were generally a number of shady bowers, artificial 


ponds, lakes and rivers in which the members of the royal family 


1, Manas IV 15, 1459, 


2, Manas IV 15. 1719-1724. 
3, Tilak 183, 2, 
4, Manas IV. 14, 1381-1432, 
5. » — V ID. 499-449, 
6. » ४०10, 427 Tilak 9,3 : 41,4 ; 169.5 ; 211.21, 245.19 ; 824.21. 
गर. » ७४.10, 450-465. 
8, » V 10.481; Tilak 18.9 ; 61.12, 
9. ५»  V10.502511. 
10, Tilak 9, 3, 41.4. 169,5 $ 211.21, 245.19 5 924.2]. 


11, Manas ५, 1.3. ; Tilak 11,10 ; 17.19 ; 93.21 ; 35.6 ; 78.18, 180.2. 
12, Manas V. 1. 4-99, 
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Sg E es of all kinds! Singing, dancing and laughing were a 
playe ; (क of such festive gatherings) Ladies often plucked flowers 
(त A pleasure by arranging them in different forms? Kings 
ae beautiful flowers to their sweet hearts as a token of their 
o: At the end, of the day before the festive gatherings came 


to an end, the king often gave rewards to all and returned to royal 


| 
f 
i 
i 
i 
| 


residence riding on an elephant. 
| In the spring season when the cool and fragrant breeze of the 
| south blew and the atmosphere was full of the pollen of flowers and one 
| could hear the sweet song of kokila (cuckoo) in the forest, the kings 
| often derived pleasure by arranging a visit to some forest nearby. 
| There some members of the royal family plucked flowers and fruits and 
| played hide and seek’; some ladies enjoyed playing with a ball, When 
| the members of the royal party got tired they returned to the pleasure 
| pond and after washing hands and feet took some fruit and cocoanut 

water. The women made beautiful bunches of flowers and fanned 

the king with plantain leaves to make him comfortable.” 


On the full-moon day in the spring season the members of the 
royal family derived pleasure from swinging in the open." Each swing 
was prepared by placing four beams on two strong wooden pillars. 
These pillars were covéted with beautiful pieces, of cloth and figures 
of puppets were painted on them. Sometimes the ropes for the swing 
were suspended from the branches of trees. Spring season was the 
occasion for the celebration of Vasantotsava“. As the king entered the 
place, people sang and played on musical instruments. When the king 
and the queens enjoyed swinging, four women of the royal household 


l. Manas V. 1. 100-104 ; Tilak 8. 23, 18012, 370. 14 & 17. 
2. „» — V. 1. 122-124, 

3. Tilak 353, 9, 363. 13. 

4. Manas V. 1. 124. 

SNF 

6. , ४.2. 128-129 ; Tilak 78, 18, 168. 20. 22. 
Te » V.2 153-157. 

8. Tilak 365, 3. 

9. Manas V. 2, 160. 
10, Manas V, 2. 158, 
1. „» ४७७ 8. 168, 


"à » — V.3. 169, 170; Tilak 12. 13., 218, 16. 
13, Tilak 353, 5 
14. Tilak 19,9, 
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sang sweet songs! Such an occasion provided much pleasure to the 
"common people in the capital. r 


Festivities were also arranged on some other occasions such as 
the birth of a son. Some rites were performed on the sixth day after 
the birth of the prince, and the ceremony of naming the child took 
place on the tenth day. Other occasions were such as the marriage 
of the royal prince or victory in a great battle? Such festive gathering 
also took place on the thirteenth day of the bright fortnight in Chaitra 
in the afternoon after lunch when the king derived pleasure from 
sprinkling on other people In such gatherings courtezans and their 
paramours also sprinkled water on each other and fully enjoyed them. 
selves? The members of ‘he royal family used jars of gold and 
syringes made of gold, silver and horns of an ox. In this Sport, 
besides the members of the royal family many feudatories, priests, 
ministers, poets, musicians. singers, dancers, courtezans and bards also 
participated. At sunset the sport came to an end. 


In the summer season the members of the royal family enjoyed 
playing in water in a pleasure pond (Krida-dirghila) or lake which was 
surrounded by walls on all sides? Such a pleasure pond had fish of 
many kinds and pieces of camphor were thrown into it. Sometimes 
gold coins, rings and precious stones were also thrown into the pleasure 
pond. All the members of the royal party then tried to catch those 
pieces of camphor or to find gold coins etc, by diving into water." 
When all other members of the party departed the queens entered the 
pond and the king played with them.! Sometimes the rich people 


enjoyed shower baths in special bath rooms (dhara-grha) in the 
summer season.” 


1. Manas V. 3. 180-190, 

2, Tilak 77, 1-16, 78. 1-6, 263, 1-22, 

3. Manas V. 4, 195-96, 

4. Tilak 107. 14 ; 107. 20, 108, 15-19. 

5. Manas V 4.203. ° 

6. 4 V 4,217. 

7 » — V 4197211. 

ONES V. 4. 231. 

9. » . V 5. 234240; Tilak 8.23, 11.22 ; 12, 11 ; 17. 17 ; 18.18; 105: 


20; 204. ], 213, 16; 296.20, Katha-kosa-prakaraga p. 57. 28. 
10. , V 5. 248.956, - 


» V 5. 258.274, 
12, Tilak 17, 21 ; 106, 2; 173, 11 ; 178.17; 180, 14 ; 418. 8. 
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| In the rainy season the kings enjoyed playing on grassy lawns: ; 

शि 1m de For such a pastime special huts were erected in 

er sty dishes and all kinds of wines were served.’ Singers amused 2 
di 1 by singing sweet songs and the musicians by playing on | 

& 

| E a instruments Beautiful.w^men amused the party by giving 

H 

| musi dance performances such a festive gathering provided 

| — wonderful 3 At the end of th 

| special pleasure to ladies of „q jj:yal household, pa 

picnic betel leaves were served and gold ornaments and clothes were 


given to all 

In the Sarad season after the rains, a visit to the sandy bank of 4 
some river was arranged. ‘Tents were pitched and bamboo huts were 
erected for such a gathering. There the members of the royal party 
dug small wells and drank water Indianshem, Sometimes fights of 
cocks were arranged. At other times people ran after the cocks. 
Sometimes they sprinkled water on. each other or indulged in such 
pastimes as pelting each other with sand balls. 5 
| In the bright fortnight of Agvina or Kartika a great festival _ 
| named Kaumudi-mahotsava was celebrated. The courtyard where the _ 
festive gathering was to take place was smeared with cow dung and ES. 
strewn with lowers? At night in the moonlight all people, high and low, 
assembled at the appointed place. Members of the royal family includ 
ing queens, kings, friends and servants made-groups of five, six or eight 
members each and two groups of persons of equa? ag and equal number 
played a game, resembling the modern Kaladd?, .n which the players 
tried to touch the player of the other side trespassing into their area. 
The playground was 100 yards square. In such sports the king acted 
as a judge. Those who were defeated had to carry the winners on 
their backs," x 
» V 6.310.311. 
6. 288. 


V 

V 6, 313. 
” V 7. 320-328. 

V 

V 


2 
3 
4. 
5 
6. 7. 331-232. 

7. 337-338. di 
9. „ — wv. 8, 858; Tilaka 115,2 ; 21. 12, Kathz-kosa-prakaraya Intro- : 

duction p, 100. 1 


kà 9. Manas V 8. 359-366. 


10. » V 8. 363. 
11, 


39 


» V 8, 374-15. 
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| Mr 
१ In the winter kings enjoyed picnicing in fields where cord a 
| made them look beautifully green.’ In such a surrounding, in " Me 
cleared by removing the corn plants, the king's party enjoyed Ed 

3 tasty dishes as rice with curds mixed with pepper, ginger and carda 
preparations of wheat or rice suc% 7९ polikds, faskulzs and a 


ee pipas 
sweet preparations like laggukas: hire and saline preparations i 


roots and fruits.’ Sometimes the nS of the royal party enjoyed 
+ B i & 

eating green gram or cucumber fresh‘from the field. Roasted gram 

with salt and sesame was eaten w'th great relish, In the end butter 


E milk or sour preparations were served,‘ 
= 
[ 
Y 


The above survey of the pleasures and pastimes of the royal 
families in the eleventh aute rofth centuries makes it clear that they 
were varied in character. ius ,. the palace gosthis were a common 
feature in which literary compositions, poems and philosophical subjects 
were discussed ; and singers, musicians and dancers were rewarded for 
RN their fine performances. In the capital such shows were arranged as 
: displaying one's skill in the use of weapons, wrestling, fights of cocks, 
quails, rams, buffaloes and pigeons. Fights of elephants and horse 
races Were very popular. Dramatic performances were also given. Of 
the indoor pastimes listening to stories, solving puzzles, completing 
| incomplete verses, gambling, playing chess and painting, especially 


(जब nest pa cz — C5 (=r, 023 


among women, were™iromiion. ` Outdoor pastimes varied according to 
seasons. For examrle, ‘in the spring people went out into the forest and 
enjoyed swinging, iu €he summer they enjoyed playing in water, in the 
rainy season, they enjoyed themselves on a grassy lawn; in the Sarad 
on the sandy bank of a river, and in the winter in the fields. 


1, Manas V 9, 385-39], 
2 » V9, 395-40], " 
9. ,  V9.403-404, 
4 7 ५५9, 411-418, 
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EU ANCIENT INDIAN CARTOGRAPHY 
i. BY 
A. B. L. AWASTHI 


«There is no special word in Sanskrit for ‘a map’. The word 
nakeha (from Arabic naqshah) has been adopted in most modern Indian 
hough it also signifies ‘a picture, à plan, a 


Janguages in this sense, alt 
general description, an official report’. In Eastern India, the word 


mana-citra has been coined to indicate the English word ‘map’. The 
absence of any special Sanskrit word raises the question whether map- 
drawing was at all known to the Indians of old. Dr D. C. Sircar 
asserts that "there is, however, reason to believe that in ancient 


India a map or chart was regarded as a citra or alekhya, i. e. -‘a 
It will be seen that the Sanskrit 


DONE पते ST 


painting, a picture, à delineation'. 
word citra and its synonyms have practically the same meaning as 
the word nagshah. That the maps were made in ancient India seems 
to be quite clear from the evidence of the New History of the Tang 
Dynasty,............ooothe said king of Kia-mu-lu (i.e. Kamartipa) 
presented to the Chinese emperor some curious articles including a map 
~ of the country...... ००००००००--- prepared by the artists at king Bhaskara- 
varman's court". Dr Sircar aptly points out to the Citra-vithi 
comprising the pictorial account of the life of Rama and his ancestors. | 
Dr Sircar holds that “These paintings included some which are said to’ 
have depicted particular regions and may be regarded as a sort of 
i These map-like printings in the eighth century A. D. justify 
» 2 NEN of Wilford who held that the Hindus have also maps 
M both according to the system of the Pauranics and of the 
rs ; the latter are very common”. 
m Ec d oí information on early Indian cartography under 
hec uslim inspiration i given. by Francesco is Pulle in de 
het 1, gd un Italian, entitled La Cartografois Antica dell, India, 
| S at ste Ilofthe work dealing with Indian sources there 
Resa Leo Cucttons of three maps, drawn by ancient cartographers 


D coo tec 1 
aa ME ® SS, I HR.) Cf SS I m^ 


1. D c EU ता 

5 TD. C. Sircar, Geography of Ancient ९८ Medieval India, p. 246. 
* Ibid. p. 246, 

3, Tbid, p. 247, 

6. A. M. 1, p, 247, 
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OLUME 
according the Puranic ideas of Cosomoggaphy ang A : 
well known, the world was regarded as consisting of . a Asis 


t as 

islands, each one of them encircled by a sea. The NM E Concentric 
u 1 ü 

was called Jambidvipa, the Southern division of whic the Centre 


Bharata ५510000 vul h was calleq 


Puranic geography conceives of the earth as sh 
(bhi-padma), the petals of which represent the different contin 
As such the lotusshaped earth (parthiva-padma) was represen 
pictorial form of a map. Kumarika, who gave her name to t in 
dvipa of the Bharata-varsa, as Kumari ka-khanda, is also stated to have 
herself painted the earth in the form of lotus (chitravat likhieg 
priiv). Thus Citra-Padma i, €., the earth painted like a lotus may 
be said to correspond to the modern word, map or nagshah. 

The Puranas have preserved the relics of our hoary heritage of the 
past, when Hindus had made no less Progress in the study of geography 
as & science. The Padma Purana gives us an interesting account of an 
ancient map of Bharata-varsa incorporated in a book of paintings, 
which corresponds to an atlas of our modern times. 

Once queen Hemahgi, wife of Viravarman of Dravid, happened 
to visit the house of her friend named Kala, daughter of a minister,’ 
Hemangi asked Kala to show the former some curious thing she had 
in her house. Kala, too, placed before the queen, a golden chest con- 
taining a wonderful book therein and requested the latter to open the 
book and to see what wonderful objects are delineated in that book of 
painting.’ The queen took out a book from the svarna-mañjūşā opened 
by a maidservant. She, at first, observed the portrayal of the divine 


aped like a lotus 


he ninth 


incarnations (of Visnu) put together. Next, she saw the pictorial - 


representation of Bhügola (earth) having the extent of fifty crores of 
nabkdee 0.” 


1. Ibid. p, 248. 

2. Skanda Purana, S. V. Press Edn, VII. i, 11. 11. 

3. Ibid. 1. ii, 39, 178; But N, K. (Edn.) text refers to Padma-prthivi—N. K. 
Edn, Kumarika-khanda XXX, 8 

4, Padma P., VI. 216, 48-50; E 

5. Ibid., VI, 216.51. 

6. Ibid., VI. 216. 52, 

7, Ibid., VI. 217, 1-3 : 
Ityukta sa kala rajan-staya nr pati-bharyaya 
Svakosat svarna-manjusam anayya vidadhe pure. 

- Uvaca ca mahdrajabharyesyarh had adbhutam, 

Udghatya dr$yatad Kificit kim kimastyatra pustake, 
ransyate te mano niinarh tatrastha-lekhyadarSane. 
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DEUM she noticed there golden-land painted dark, Lokaloka- 
\ jojan? , En continents surrounded by seven seas as well as the rivers, 

T 9 . a a ® 
001९097 territorial divisions related to seven dvipas (continents). 


ountains and 4 k 
erving in the earth’s map the queen pointed out towards 


handa comprising rivers like the Yamuna and the Ganga 


mi 
There obs 


phārata-K ol T A 
hich attracted her attention. he queen’s glances were struck at the 
wal 


cred site of Indraprastha placed on the bank of the Yamuna com- 
r . o 
d" the sacred spot of Prayaga, which brought to her mind the 
P 


t 2 
reminiscences of the past. 


E 
" 
4 

| 


Hemangi, queen of Viravarman, was 8 courtesan in her previous 
birth. She had attained the status of queen by her pious charities as 


well as by the purifying influence of the water of Prayaga.® 


This interesting episode throws important light on the. 
ancient tradition of painting in India. It is now a well-established fact - 
that divine incarnations (avataras) were also represented through 
pictorial divices. The fact to which the attention is focussed here is 
the representation of bhügola, sapta-dvipas along with their divisions 
surrounded by seven seas and lastly the presentation of Bharata-khanda 

| with its rivers and sacred spots like Prayāga placed near Indraprastha 

d where most of the ancient tirthas found their places along the banks 
of the Yamuna.’ This account of the pictorial representation of 
the earthPits divisions viz., sapta-dvipas along with Bharata-khanda 
corroborates the importance of the Bhuvana-koga tradition found in 
the Puranas which cannot be stated to be imaginary. The modern 
scholars and researchers take refuge in their ignorance and 
incapacity to identify Puranic Geography with the modern world. 
Such Puranic accounts show that the Hindus, too, in the past had > 
their geographical maps like that of Ptolemy whois himself stated to 


1, Padma P., VI. 216. 5-8 : tatravalokayamasa savataran samasatah, 


f s |,?5९ 


piirvarh tatas tu bhügolae pancasat-kolt-yojanam. A 
T ckrtedlakarcsafyubtér कत... E d 
akdrasamyukta bhumir drst@ ca kàitcans, Vi i ive 
etayor aneare rajanllokalokas ca parvatah. l 2 - 
sapta dvipas tato drstah samudrath saptabhir ०४४, ; शल è 3 


n nadyah Sailas ca khandani tu mahamate. 
etad Bharatakhangani sa pasyanti bhüpatipriyà, 
Yamung-janhavimukhyah saritap samavaiksata. 
2. Ibid, VI, 217. 9-10, | 1 
3. Ibid., VI. 217. 11-44. 

Padma P., VI, Chaps. 212-218. 

S. D. Gyani, Agni-Purina-A Study, p. 151. 
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have committed many errors in his maps. Mythological Stories® 


represent the relics of our ancient heritage. Geography was a popular 
branch of study based on the accounts of the travellers, tirthikas, 
bhiksus and vanijas who were not deterred by the physical bane 
or other calamities of man and nature in their way to distant lands 
across the seas and mountains. 


“The geography, indeed, an attractive branch of inquiry which 
has been popular in many quarters, has received a certain amount of 
attention. But the researches in this line have been made chiefly with 
the object of trying to identify places, countries, and tribes...But 
tribes die out and disappear; towns decay and are deserted; sea-side 
emporia sometimes shift; and in addition to the gradual transition 
from classical to vernacular forms, the names of cities are liable to 
change entirely in the course of time, even though the places themselves 
survive".! Still, despite discrepancies in our Puranic texts, ancient 
Indian Geography can be reconstructed with the critical and 
conscientious evaluation of the Puranic data. But that requires 
patience, perseverance and proficiency in the literature as well as 
archaeology like that of Sir Alexander Cunningham who observes 
that the "Indians, even at that early date in their history, had a very 
accurate knowledge of the form and extent of their native land.? 


Mmm i —_ 1, J.F. Fleet, The Indi Tee 


an Empire, Vol, 5 
2, Cunningham, DRS 


The Aneient Geography of India (1963), ७ 3. 


` 
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| 
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ISMATIC GLEANINGS FROM 9& 
RUM BUDDHIST LITERATURE 


BY 


DR A. LAL, Lucknow University 


In the beginning of the civilization there was no Soie People 

fulfilled their daily necessities through barter. use. CIS sese 

. ‘going from home to homelessness exchanged his fine Keale य 
with those of a monk. Coinage was introduced to the civilization to 
meet the new demands of the Society as well as to remove the defects 


of the barter system. 


We find references to barter system even when the coinage was 
current in the Scciety. The early Pali literature refers to different 
varieties of coinage of which Kahapana (Kargapana) was the} most 
popular. The Sanskrit Buddhist texts also mention the various types 
of ancient coins. 


There are references to Miska’, an ancient gold coin (Suvarna 
nigke)3 Suvarga the well known ancient gold coin was also popular 
(suvarpalakgabhir vyavah;tam).’ According to Ptranavadana of the 
Divyavadana the king of Supara purchased the Sandal wood for one 
lac suvarnas. Suvarna coins were also used for necklaces.’ 


Dinara was another gold coin. The Divyavadana refers to a pro- 
clamation made by king Pusyamitra (Suhga)that “one who gives me 
a head of a Buddhist monk will be rewarded with one hundred Dinara 
coins." It shows that Dinara was prevalent even in the age of Pusya- 
mitra Suüga, The Avadana-ataka? and the Maftjusrimülakalpà?, too, 
refer to Dinara coins. 


l. Lalita-vistara 168/9 (Ed. P. L. Vaidya, Darbhanga). 

2. Divya, 304/16 ; Milinda. p. 348 (Hindi translation, Calcutta 1951). 

3. Divya. 49/1, 8, 16. 

4. Ibid, 18/25. 
` 5. Ibid, 19/12-21, 32 ; 20/6-7. 
Avadana-fataka 140/1 (Ed, P. L. Vaidya, Darbhanga). : E 
7. Divya, 282/15-16 ५ Yo me $ramana-Siro dasyatt tasyaham dindra-Satam dasyams. 3 
Avadana, 206/25, 28 (Ed. P.L. Vaidya, Darbhanga). $ 
Arya-matijugrimilakalpa, 3/672/2, 3 ; 3/678/14, 15; 3/685/5. =. > 
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Anatbapindika gave five hundred Puraga coins (patica puranani \ 
gatani)} to a Brahmana. He brought these coin in a heta? (perhaps 
cart). The Mahavastu gives an account that a villager was askeq to 
sell a bowl of curds for five hundred Puranas.” In an other context it 


hundred Puranas.’ Puranas were given to the teachers as their fees, 
Megha, a young Brahmana, purchased five lotuses for five hundred 
Puranas. Puranas as the ancient silver coins are too well known to 
ancient Indian Numismatics. The prevalence of Purana coin has algo 
been witnessed by the Mathura Stone Inscription of Huvishka,’ 


The Divyavadana also refers only to Arkita Masaka’ which was 
probably made of brass. 


Karsapana is an other popular coin of ancient India. The Divya- 
vadana refers to Karsapana’ which was either a copper or a silver coin 
of a Karsa. Generally Karsapanas were used for giving to male 
and female servants and to purchase the domestic articles. The Divya- 
vadana states that an artisan was paid five hundred Karsapanas for his 
two days’ work. The Avadana-Sataka refers to a man who was given 
four Karsapanas for service on an ordinary shop but he was paid eight 
Karsapanas for serving on a perfumer's shop. A man serving on a 
goldsmith’s shop was paid sixteen Karsapanas for the first day and 
thirty two for the second day.” 


again refers to Viryavanta who had sold a trunk of sandal tree for one 1 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The price of a bullock was three thousand Karsapanas ((karsa- 
pana-traya-sahasram vrsa-milyam). The king of supara was given 
ointment (pralepa) for one thousand Kargapanas. A sandal wood 


1. Avadana. 100/1, 4, 10, 18. 
2, Ibid, 100/10, 12. 
3. Mahavastu, 2/275/18-19. 
4, Ibid, 1/34. 
5. Ibid, 1/232. 
6. Ibid, 1/233, 
7. Dr R.B. Pande, Hist, Lit. Ins. P. 70. 
EY 8, Divya. 18/28. 
^ 9. Ibid. 20/18, 26/14, 79/19-20. 80/8-9; Avadina, 89/31, 100/14, | 
- P. 857 (Hindi translation), a 
10. Divya.-19/7-8, 
11, Ibid, 188/25-30, 
- 12, Avadina. pp. 89-90, 
13. Divyā. 85/30-31. 
16. Ibid, 19/12, 
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ndana) was to be sold for five hundred Kargapanas! The 
८150-09 ET ue 
| Pi B purchased for five hundred Karsapanas, could easily be 


s Jd for one thousand in the form of powder. 
50 


Karsapanas were also used for the necklaces? People kept 
c tied to the end of garment (vastrante badhva) लिख 
these > 


Thus Sanskrit Buddhist literature throws important light on the 

ent Indian currency. Varied metals—gold, copper and brass—were 

E for the manufacturing the different coins viz., Niska, Suvarna, 
A is Purana, Masaka, Karsapana and Kakani.° 


1. Ibid, 19/1-2, 
i Ibid, 19/3, 

Avadana. 140/1. 
Divya, 18/28, 107/120. 
5. Ibid, 253/22, 23. 
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THE CANDRAGUPTA-KUMAR ADEVI TYPE OF COINS 
By 
Dr. M. S. PANDEY 


The Candragupta-Kumaradevi type of coins is still a problem 
and requires further elucidation. There are two sharp divisions 
amongst the numismatists regarding the issue of this type of coins, 
Mr. Allan, first of all, came with the suggestion that the Candragupta- 
Kumaradevi type of coins was issued by Samudragupta to commemo- 
rate his parents. This view was ably controverted by Dr A. S. Altekar 
in the pages of the Numismatic Supplement. The problem was again 
raised by Sri S. V. Sohini. He seems to believe “that Candragupta I 
did not issue this type ; and that it was Samudragupta who was the 
founder of the Gupta numismatics.”* Dr V. S. Pathak? agrees with Sri 
Sohini. He arrived at this conclusion because of the fact that Candra- 
gupta I did not issue any other type of coins. Dr V.S. Agrawal! held 
a different view. He seems to feel that Candragupta-Kumaradevi 
type of coins was issued by the Licchavis, to commemorate the 
marriage of their princess Kumaradevi with Candragupta, during the 
reign of Samudragupta. 

Scholars holding different views regarding the issuer of this d 
of coins agree in this respect at least that the coin was issued in the 
sacred memory of the marriage of Candragupta I with the Licchavi 
princess Kumaradeyi. The figures on the obverse of coins leave no 
doubt about this fact. However Sri Sohini in a recent article? sugges’ 
ted that the obverse figure depicted a Rana-yatra scene. 


So far as issuer of the Candragupta-Kumaradevi type of coins is 


concerned, Dr Altekar is right in pointing out that it was Candr&- . : ; 


gupta I who had issued those coins. The medallion coins which have 


come down to us definitely bear the name of the issuer. In this respect. 


the medallion coins circulated by the Indo-Bactrian kings can be cited as 
the best example. Ido not think if any indigenous king ever issued 
medallion coins. Soit is but natural to suppose that Indo-Bactrian 

ME 87० 


1, Num. Supple. 1937, pp 105-11. 3. J. N. S. I. XIX p. 142. 
2. j.N.S. I Vol XIX p. 151. 4 J.N. S.I. XIX 
5. Num. Chronicle of India Vol. V p. 71. 
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coins might have been taken as a model for ^ Candragupta- 
3 type of coins. The legend “लिच्छुवय:” on the reverse ofthe 


| medallic °° 
Kumára devi 


coins led Dr A : ich h b 
the Licchavis. But there are many points which have not been 


erawal to suppose that the coins might have;been issued 


b : 
Um into consideration by the author. 

The legend 'लिच्छवयः on the reverse of the coin is in plural and 
definitely stands for the whole tribe. It means that the Licchavi 


State was Still a republican in the first quarter of fourth century A. D. 
We have also to consider why the marriage of Kumaradevi with 
Candragupta I was deemed so important that the BEE were 
obliged to celebrate it with issuing a commemorative type of coins. The 
Licchavis had apparently gained nothing by this nuptial alliance. 


Candragupta I was definitely not superior in caste to the Licchavis. 


The case seems to be rather reverse! So far as the political gain is 
concerned it was Candragupta I who had achieved some success, 
Here we must consider in some detail what cannot be explained 
satisfactorily owing to the paucity of materials, The Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription of Samudragupta does not include the Licchavi State 
| among the territories conquered by Samudragupta. It appears that it 
was already a part of his kingdom and so he had compelled Nepal to 
surrender. It is naturally inferred that Kumaradevi was the only 
| heiress of the Licchavi State who brought it to her husband as 
dowry. Kumaradevi could be the inheritor of the State only in the 
case when the Licchavi State had ceased to be a republican. If 
Kumaradevi was a natural successor of the Licchavi State, as seems 
to be, we must think that Licchavi republic in. course of time had 
Changed its character and had become monarchical. As the later. 
yaudheya coins show their leaders were assuming high-sounding 
titles like kings and might have been behaving like them. Similar 
might have been the case with the Licchavis also. The father of 
‘Kumaradevi might have assumed powers of a king and so his only 
‘daughter inheirted the Licchavi territory. However these are merely 
Pace P tions at present and we cannot say anything authentically 
ess more details are forthcoming. 


E Candragupta-Kumaradevi type of coins seems to have been 
by Candragupta I himself on the occasion of his marriage 
he र Diechaviprincess Kumaradevi. At the t princess Kumaradevi. At the time of his marriage 
l. jJ. B. R, S. Vol XLVI. E 


issued 
With ¢ 
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Chandragupta I was stillan ordinary ruler in his Original territory / 
which was in the region round about Ayodhya or Saranath in modern 
Uttar Pradesh. Asthe Licchavis were ancient Ksatriya tribe eus 
held high position amongst the ruling dynasties, the Gupta kings who 
were much inferior to the Licchavis in caste and political position 
felt obliged to them for obtaining a daughter from their glorious tribe, 
The marriage of Candragupta I with Kumaradevi naturally enhanced 
the prestige of the Guptas in the eyes of the people and contemporary j 
-rulers. With & view to perpetuating the memory of this relationship 
Candragupta I caused the effigy of the Licchavi princess to be 
engraved on the obverse of his coins depicting the marriage scene. 

The legend ‘fama: on the reverse of the coin was just to remind 


v 


| 
| 


that the princess belonged to the proud Licchavi family. 


Some scholars hold that the issuer of the Candragupta-Kumara- 

a devi type of coin was not Candragupta but Samudragupta. It is 
also argued that we do not come across any other type of coins of 
Candragupta I.  Ifthese coins were issued by Samudragupta as 
suggested by Mr. Allan and Sri Sohini, one fails to undersiand the | 
absence of the name of Samudragupta on these coins. If there is no 
name of Samudragupta on his A$vamedha type of coins, it does not 
mean that his name should not occur even on his first issue, The 
style of the epithet of the Aávamedha type of coin of Samudragupta 
is explicit enough to display that the issuer can be no other than 
the great Samudragupta. But there is no sign on the 
Candragupta-Kumaradevi type of coins which may give us any clue 
to know that Samudragupta had issued these medallic coins.- In this 
connexion, we can say that at the time when Candragupta I had issued 
the medallic coins, he was not in 8 position to issue too many types 
of coins like his successors, After being the Maharaja, he was so busy 


in consolidating his newly acquired territory that he had little time to 
think of issuing any other type of coins. 


= 


The object held in hand by the king on the obverse of the coins 
is also a matter of controversy. Dr Altekar thought that it was either_ 
a ring, sindüra-dan or Something else which the king was offering to 
his queen. In a recent article, Sri S. V, Sohini? suggests that the scene 
on the obverse depicts the king departing for an expedition and the 
object held in the hand is tambila offered to him by the queen: 
1. Num, Chronicle of India, Vol. V, p. 71. RE TC SE E EM cae 
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! pila isin the hand of the kings, it may be inferred that 
Las the d : it to the queen standing beside him. According to 
he is 5“ courtesy, the queen should have offered tambula to the 
M eve of his departure. Had it been so, the object should have 
king on t : hands of the queen. But the queen does not hold any 
been i a itis a far-fetched proposition to imagine that the king is 
n iambüla already offered to him by the queen. Hence we can 
E. the Pus on the obverse of the coin is not a Rama-yatra scene 


as suggested by Sri Sohini. 


Dr V. S. Agrawal presumes that the coin was issued by the 
Licchavis whose name we find engraved on the reverse of the coins. 
Had Candragupta-Kumaradevi type of ‘coins been issued by the 
Licchavis for circulation, it must have been found in large numbers 
in the region once occupied by them. Unfortunately no coin of this 
type has been discovered from anywhere in Bihar. We should also 
remember that the number of this type of coins is the least of all 


the Gupta coins. 

Having considered all these points I feel that Candragupta- 
Kumaradevi type of coins was issued by Candragupta I while he 
was an ordinary king in his Original territory. 
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A RARE DANCING IMAGE OF BHAIRAVA 
By 


BHAGWANT SAHAI 


The Municipal Museum at Gaya is in possession of a very 
interesting and fine piece of Saiva sculpture belonging to the Pala 
period. Its exact find-spot is though unknown, it is reported to haye 
hailed from some neighbouring region or locality. It does not sound 
unlikely ; for Bodhgaya, hardly at a distance of seven miles from Gaya, 
is well-known to have functioned as an important centre of the 
sculptural art during the regime of the Pala rulers. The sculpture 15 
lying in the museum still unidentified and hence unlabelled. Carved 
out of dark chlorite in the form of a stela with its upper portion 
somewhat rounded, the sculpture! represents a ten-armed deity facing 
to front, standing, rather dancing lightly, on a full-blown lotus resting 
on the back of a human figure crouching below on the pedestal By 
his uppermost right and left hands, the deity is holding up a long 
heavy whip-like object over his head. In his second right hand | 
holds a sword (khadga), in the third right hand a cup made of human 
skull, while in the fourth and the fifth right hands he grasps a trident 
just below its three prongs with a severed human head balanced over 
it and a battle-axe by its handle respectively, In the second left hand, 
he CS a khatuatiga (of which the human head attached to its upper 
cnd is entirely smashed). Inthe third left hand, he holds a rosary, 
while he holds a shield and a kettle-drum in the fourth and the fifth 
left hands. The god has a hideous-looking face with parted lips and 
Staring eyes rolling in the sockets, He has also a third eye over the 
forehead. His hair gathered over the head is arranged in a massive 
He puts on a yojtlopavita decorated with a snake near the chest 
and a garland of two bands showing human skulls interwoven into it 
3 cena intervals. He also puts on a tiger-skin secured by 
waist-band, through w 


l; See the Plate, I am greatl 
Gaya, Sri Baldeva Prasad 
study of the sculpture, 
the sun for the conven 


y indebted to the Secretary, Municipal di 
» who not only evineed keen interest in my 
but also permitted the sculpture to be taken out in 
ience of getting it photographed. 
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e The head of a stout dog is carved in the lower left field : 
dio just above one of the folded legs of the human figure 
Two miniature figures, a male and a female, 
the former offering prayer and pouring down 


cr 
evidently of devotees, 


£ into an ear 
h enthusiasm, are shown seated above the crouching figure 


somet hin 


cymbal wit 
on the either side of the deity. 


The trident and the kettle-drum, the two main attributes of 
608, the third eye over the forehead, the matted locks and the erect 
membrum virile establish the deity represented by the sculpture beyond 
any doubt to be a Saiva one, rather a form of Siva himself. Various 


are, however, the texts which describe the figure of Bhairava, one of 

| the terrific aspects of Siva, having no connection whatsoever with any 
particular Pauránic story narrating his exploits. According to the 
Visuu-dharmottara;" Bhairava should have a flabby belly, round yellow 
eyes, side tusks and wide nostrils. He should be wearing a garland of 
skulls and adorned with snake ornaments. He should be as dark 

as the rain cloud, with his garment resembling the colour of 
elephant’s skin. He should be possessed of several arms, decorated with 

all sorts of weapons, and should be represented as frightening Parvati 

. witha snake. Hemadri’s description? of Bhairava is much similar to 
that of the Vigpu-dharmottara according to which as well he should 

| possess a grim face with protruding teeth, & pot-belly, a garland of 
skulls and several hands. These texts, however, do not mention the 
exact number of arms Bhairava should have ; but the Riipa-mandana® 
Provides him as many as eight arms, holding khatuanga, pasa (noose), 
us (trident), damaru (kettle-drum), kapala (skull-cup), and a snake in 
SIX of them, a piece of flesh in one of the remaining hands and the 
oe hand held in the abhaya-mudra. Tho work also provides the 

ety with a dog of the same colour as its master.’ 


It may, however, be noted that the god represented by the Gaya 
Museum 


c Piece has characteristics and attributes tallying much with 

re 

| k; Visnu-dharmottara, Bk. 111, ch. 59 (cf. Rao, T. A. G. Elements of Hindu 
9 Iconography, vol. IT, pt. ii, App. B, p. 92. 


Se Bhattacharya, B, C. Indian Images, vol. I, P- 


: Suam T. A. G. op. cit, p. 92. 
id, Atma-varna-samopeta-sarameya-samanvita » 
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“ 


those embodied in the textual descriptions. Endowed with a hideous 
face with rolling eyes bulging out of the sockets, he has a large number” 

of arms, in accordance with the iconographic prescriptions of the 

Visnu-dharmottara and Hemādri, in which he carries not only Weapons 

of destruction but also severed human head and skull-cup, all these 

undoubtedly adding greatly to the terrific nature of the god, The 
plurality of arms is an important feature of the Mahayana Buddhist .- 
` and the Brahmanic sculptures of the mediaeval period. Most of the 4 
objects held in the hand of the god are those which are founq 
enumerated in the Ripamaydana, The snoke, yajHopavita and the 
garland of skulls along with the tiger-skin used as garment by the god 
further heighten his ferocious form. & these features and attributes 
of the figure ure enough to identify the deity as Bhairava, one of the 
-terrific forms of Lord Siva himself, sometimes also regarded as an 
emanation or attendant of Siva, The identification of the figure with. 
Bhairava is further substantiated by the presence of the vehicle cf the 
^" god (i.e, the dog) the head of which only is found carved on the 
pedestal in the lower left field of the stela, The texts are, however, 
silent with regard to the human figure shown croüching below on the 
pedestal; but there are sculptures belonging to this period wherein 
Bhairava has been depicted as standing on a human body or ona 
human head. The figure, however, cannot be taken to be that of 
Aghora, another terrific form of Siva, although there is considerable 
similarity in the iconographic descriptions of both the deities. The 
Prapafica-sara-tantra* states : "Aghora is like the black clouds. He is 
very terrible. He has an awful countenance and has three eyes. He 
holds by his hands—the axe, kettle-drum, sword, shield, bow, arrow, 
trident and skull. He wears red garments ; his body is entwined with 
superb snakes, He devours adverse astrological periods and evil 
planets. He confers boon on his devotees. May he save you from 
evils!” But the identification of the figure with that of Aghora is 
tuled out ; for in actual Tepresentations, Aghora has a bull (and not 9 
. dog) as his vehicle, which, in the Vikramapur image of the Dacca 
Museum, is shown looking up at its master through the two legs of lo 
1. of ASTAR, 1930-34, pl. LXIII. 9 ; Barua, p, K. A Cullural History of Assam | 


fig. 40 ; Banerjea, J. N. Development of Hindu Iconography, pl. XXXV. 4 
2. Prapaitca-sara-tantra, 27.18 (A. Avalon’s Edn, p. 191). 


3, Bhattasali, N, K. Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in i 
Dacca Museum, pl. XLVII. a. 
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g. But the present sculpture from Gaya depicts the head of a 


the arch is definitely, rather exclusively represented as the vehicle 
९६७13४७ not only in the Ripa-mandana, but also in the South Indian 
0 5 : 

1 


c 
co 
> 
— 
wm 


e. Gaya Museüm sculpture, however, is not an ordinary repre- 
sentation of Bhairava. The ‘piece is rather more individualised by 
the manner in W hich the god is depicted on a fully expanded lotus 
placed over the back of a crouching human figure. This point becomes 
quite clear from the manner in which his legs have been exhibited. 
Both the legs of the deity are distended sideways, with the right foot 
planted and the left one raised in such 8 way that only its toes touch 
the lotus. Such steppings of dances are found represented not only in 
the dancing images of Siva, but also in the images of various other 
divinities? It is, however, a fact that the dancing images of the gods, 
besides the movement of the legs, also reveal simultaneous movements 
ofotherlimbs. Particularly the dancing aspect of the figures is em- 
phasised by the movement of the hands, which is conspicuous by its 
absence in the present specimen. But it has already been suggested 
that the god is shown dancing very lightly in the Gaya Museum 
i It is not the cosmic dance of Siva that the sculptor has 
aimed at in the representation of Bhairava. In this connection, there 
is, however, one point of great import which cannot be lost sight of. 
Like the dancing image of Siva at the British Museum in London’ 
showing the god holding up over the head a pair of cobras in order to 
balance the body during the dance, the present sculpture also shows 
heavy whip-like object passing over the head of the deity and held in 


the two uppermost raised hands, evidently with the same purpose. It i 
not his tagdava-nrtta, which has j 


but it is the dance, of a 


NE ~ —— << 
š ^ Xs 


is thus not a vigorous dance of Siva, 
been given a visual form in the present pieces 
Yogin dancing lightly on the back of the Apasmara-purusa with innate 
| Peace and deep clam reflected on the smiling face of Bhairava. The 
। uet figure below also shares in the deep repose of the god with 
क frank smile which lits up his face. If the present piece of 


EANAN Sad oe 000 म MS 
1. Batuka Bhairava is deseribed oanamaridhath’ in the Batuka Bhairava Kalpa 
9 (cf. Rao, op cit, p. 93), 

* cf. Banerjea, J. N., op. cit, pls. XXXVI and XXXVII(for dancing images 


: _of Siva) and Bhattasali, N. K. op cit, pl LVI 
of Ganesa). 


3. 
37 Chanda, R,P. Mediaeval Indian Sculptures in the British Museum, pl» 


a (for dancing image 


XXIII. 
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sculpture! is compared with the nO LN in the Asutosh 
Museum, Calcutta, of the late mediaeval period hailing from Bengal, 
the g zat ideological difference in representing the same theme by two 
different artists of Eastern India can readily be realised. The face 
of the dire god in the Asutosh Museum is badly damaged, but many 
weapons of destruction, as Bunerjes se aptly pointed puts held by 

jme of his far-flung arms, the gia in his front right ues piercing the 
e. of the supine figure on which he stands in the aligha Pose, the 
Eoo figures of the two uncouth दाट) one a plump and pot 
bellied male and the other a lean and emaciated female, in swiftly 
moving atibhatga pose on either side, the long garland of small skulls 
and bones etc. heip to create an atmosphere of unmitigated terror, 


Dancing images of Bhairava though not altogether unknown 
from northern part of the country,’ yet are very rare, and the 
present piece from Gaya certainly adds one more number to 


the already 
existing small list of the images of dancing Bhairava. 


The present piece of sculpture in the Gaya Municipal Museum 
representing dancing Bhairava is, thus, not the work of a novice but a 


subtle creation of a master artist of Magadha who rendered the dancing 
aspect of the god into a lithic translation 


the extraneous expression of the dance for 
superb peace on the divinely smiling face, 
the material out of which it has been fashio; 
style in which it has been execu ted, can 
Pala period in the 10th-11th cen, A. D, 


very skilfully, 
ms and bringing out the 
This piece, on the basis of 
ned and on the basis of the 
safely be placed during the 


| BSurm C — — See the plate, i Ne 
2. Banerjea, Op. cit, pl. XXXV, 4. 
3. Ibid, p. 482, 

-4 ef. ASLAR, 1930-34, 7, 


: 129, pl. LXIII, a (from Kamakhya hill, Assam) 
The figure ig locally k 


nown as that of Bala Bhairava, 
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AN TRADERS IN RUSSIA IN THE XVITH CENTURY 
BY 


SURENDRA GOPAL 


IND! 


century saw an outburst of trading activities 
all over the world. Russia, geographically sandwiched between the 
d the West, attracted merchants from both the places. Its 
had only recently been consummated and the poten- 


pucm—P—— 


The seventeenth 


East an 


political union 
tialities of its markets were immense. It could also be the clearing 


house for goods from the East to the West and vice versa. This signi- 
ficant fact was not lost upon the Indian traders. From the second 
half of the seventeenth century they became active in this part ‘of 


the world. 
The Soviet Indologist Goldberg has suggested, the following 
reason for the interest of Indian merchants in Russian market during 
the period under review. According to him the control of India’s 
external sea trade in the XVIth century by the Portuguese and by 
the Dutch and the English in the XVIIth century compelled the 
Indian traders to concentrate on. land-routes, which lay beyond the 
reach of Europeans, (leading to Central Asia and Persia. These 
routes ultimately converged. in Russia. Goldberg's hypothesis is that 
Indian trading activities in Russia were the result of the efflorescence 
of caravan trade from Multan and Lahore owing to the blockade of 
the Persian Gulf by the Portuguese in the XVIth century.’ Buta 
look at facts does not favour this theory. 

In the XVIth century we do not have any record of intensive 
trading activities by Indians in Russia. To be exact, Indian traders 
in Russia became active only in the second half of the seventeenth 
century, although Russian sources note their presence in Astrakhan | 
in 1615-16, This cannot be squared with Goldberg's thesis. 

उ route to. Russia was too long and too dangerous and 
E a P trade was possible only if valuable but light goods were 
० e first half of the XVIth century saw political instability - e 


~ E Ts — 


> 


in Indi ० पि s "eie . 
dia and on its north-western frontiers, which certainly hampered oe 
b URES a ^ x 
1. P.: Ott 
P. M. Kemp, Bharat-Rus, Delhi, 1958, p. 99. X 
3 D 


2. Ibid, p. पा. ; TA d 
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spirit of enterprise. Peace returned to Northern India after Akbar 
ascended the throne. In the XVIIth century the Mughals were 
intermittently at war with Persia and Central Asian chiefs, On one 
occasion land trade came to a complete halt due to Perso-Mugha] | 
feuds. Thus Goldberg's explanation that increased land trade | 
stimulated Indian merchant’s interest in Russian market cannot be | 
accepted. An alternative theory seems more plausible, The Indian | 
trade with Russia began only after the sea route to Persian Gulf again | 
became freely available to Indian merchants and from there the Indian 
merchants could go to the shores of Caspian either through Persia or 
through Iraq and then cross it to Russia. 


The Portuguese monopoly in the Persian Gulf was destroyed 
by the combined might of the English and the Persian ruler, Shah 
Abbas in 16227, The Indians do not seem to have taken immediate 
advantage for establishing trade wiih Russian probably because of 
unsettled internal condition of the Mughal Empire during this period 
and the great famine of Gujarat in 1630-33, But as soon as normal 
conditions were restored in India, her merchants appeared in the 
Russian city of Kazan in 1638 along with Persian traders’, From 
now onwards there is a continuous history of Indian traders in Russia, 
although there are ups and downs. This also contradicts the sugge- 
stion of Mrs. Kemp Ashraf that Indians might have kept up trading { 
connections with Russia from olden times to circumvent the Muslim 
domination of the Persian Gulf. Besides, in the XVIIth century there 
were enough Indians in Persia who could take advantage of the 
Russian market’, Actually as our accounts show, practically all the 
Indian traders in Russia in the XVIIth century came from Persia 
and some of them had accepted Persian citizenship, 

When the Indian merchants appeared, conditions were favourable 
for their welcome in Russia, The Russians were aware that the 


1. Ed. Poster, The English Factories in India ळत "ल English Factories in India, 1622-23, Oxford, 1908, p. 180. 


टर n Foster, The English Factories in India, 1622-23, Oxford, 1908, p. XI. 
* Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir; The English Factories in India, 1630- 


33; Peter Mundy, The Travels of Peter Mundy in Europe and Asia, Vol 
I, Cambridge, 1907, 


4, Russko-Indiskiye Otno 
document no, 12. 

5. Bharat-Rus, ४. 101, 

6. The number of India 
German and Russian 
R-L O, p. II, 


sheniya (henceforth, R-I. 0,), Moscow, 1958, 


ns in Persia according to contemporary ue 
Sources, ranged between ten to twelve thousand: 
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nations were benefiting immensely by trading with 
ean U 


West Europ ught Indian goods to sell in Russia. Thus in 


N T ven bro à र 
Indis. Er à an Englishman came to Russia and sold Indian goods 


1616 and 1 Government}. Till 1643 the Russian government got its 
| to the E of Indian goods from Arkhangelskaya Trade Fair where 
| yequirem 


e sold by European merchants. If direct contact coud 
| i s hed with the Indians, it would be advantageous to Russia. 
| p: Ne could get its requirements at a cheaper cost and 
| o might also acquire a new avenue of profit either by selling 
| Indian goods to West European merchants who yearly flocked to 
| 


Russia or by selling European goods to Indians. 


So the Russian Government made a beginning in this direction 
1635 by asking its embassy in Persia to purchase Indian goods? In 
1638 two Indian merchants appeared in Kazan from Astrakhan on 
way to Moscow. They had accompanied a group of 35 Persian 
merchants. The Indians brought not only different varieties of Indian 
textiles both cotton and silk and incense but also Persian cotton and 
silk textiles as well as highly prized Persian silks, raw and manu- 
factured4 The Russian Government decided to use Indian and other 
Eastern traders for promoting the export of Russian goods specially 
to Persia Thus the ground was ready for the expansion of trading 
activities by the Indians in Russia in the seventeenth century. In 
1641 an Indian applied, along with Persian and Armenian merchants 
from Persian cities of Isfahan, Gilan and Shemakha, for permission to 
trade in Moscow.’ The request was granted and the merchants were 
asked to occupy a portion in the market place. Thus regular trading 
by Indians in Moscow began. 


In 1642 three Indians went to Moscow to_sell 47 horses which 
they had purchased near Astrakhan from (almuks) They were 
accompanied by 23 Bukharan merchants who were taking 219 horses 
for sale to Moscow. In 1645 and 1646, Indian merchants sold textiles 


R-I.O., document nos., 2, 3. 

» Ibid., doc. nos., 4, 6, 7, 14, 20, 
R.I.O,, doe. no., 10. 

Ibid., doe, nos. 12, 13, 

Ibid., doc. no. 15, 

6. Ibid., doe, no, 1T. 

7. Ibid., doc, no, 18. 
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and some prized traditional Persian goods like jackets from ९०६१ skin 
and in return purchased costly Russian furs. 


A measure of Russian anxiety to establish direct trade with 
India is shown by Czar’s efforts to send there an embassy in 1646 
through' Persia. The embassy could not reach India as the Persian | 
Shah refused it transit through his territory. 


Meanwhile, the Indians were getting on well. 'The career of 


Sutur came back from India in 1647 and 25 Indian merchants followed 
him with their goods?  Sutur claimed that he had spoken highly of 
the Russian Administration which provided all possible encouragement 
for the development of trade. Hence the Indians had arrived. If the 
Government treated them well, they could hope to profit by one lakh 
Roubles per year as Custom's dues from them, The Czar was 
favourably impressed by him. Sutur was even advanced a credit of 
4,000 Roubles? He acted as the purchasing agent of the Czar in 
Persia) The Government issued orders in 1647 for proper treatment 
of the Indians at Astrakhan. As a mark of Czar's concern for the 
sentiments of the Indians, the Russian interpreter against whom the 
Indians had lodged serious complaints was removed.’ The good 
treatment evoked immediate response and soon about 50 more Indian 
traders arrived in Astrakhan’, Sutur had trading connections with 
many Persian cities like Kasbin, Isfahan » Tabriz etc? In one of his 


journeys Sutur was jailed by Persian authorities in Tabriz for nine 
months and was released only at the 
matic mission.” 


| 
Je i | 
Sutur, an Indian metchant, reflects the condition of the Indian traders, 


intervention of Russian diplo- 


Sutur even traded in Urgench and Khiva in Central Asia,” 


Derbend and Sherevan in the Caucasus; In one of the expeditions, 
1, Tbid,, doc. nos. 21, 22, 23, E 0-7 ne 
2. Ibid,, doc. nos, 24, 30, 
3. Ibid., doc, no, 33. 
4. Ibid. 
5. Ibid.,doc. no, 34, 
6. Ibid., doc, no, 57, 
T» Ibid, doc, no, 35, 
8. Ibid., doe, no, 38, 
E 9. Ibid., doc, no, 57. 
= 10. Ibid. j 
3 ll. Ibid,, doc, no, 59, 
* 12, Ibid, doc, nos, 96, 37, 
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anied by an Armenian, against whom he subsequently 
was e. court of the Czar! In Russia itself Sutur traded 
Once he went to Yaroslavl with his goods instead 


: order to avoid competition of the Persians who had 
o on की Moscow.” He was detected here carrying unauthorised 
preceded ag : jet olt at the intervention of the Czar’. Thus Sutur 
a EE ant and his activities embraced the Caspian coast of 
y à ee sia cities in Central Asia and the interior of Russia. 
Persia m in the fifties of the seventeenth century, Sutur was the 
M and the most powerful Iudian merchant in Russia and 
he dealt with Indian, Russian, Persian, Armenian and merchants of 
yarious other nationalities. 


Russia and exporting Russian articles, other Indians were engaged in 
trade on a more modest scale, In 1645 and 1651 some Indians went 
to Moscow to sell horses.! Similarly, Indian merchants, Leki and 
Solak Nath brought Gilan and Isfahan goods to Moscow for sale. 


The question here arises, whether the Indian merchants were 
organised into big companies as the European companies of the seven- 
teenth century, or in groups or whether they carried their trade single- 
handed with the help of their relations, friends and servants. The 
answer seems to be that the trade was based on the enterprise of 
individuals. Sutur, the most powerful Indian merchant, was helped 
by his son-in-law. Therefore, he was always anxious to seek protec- 
tion in the name of the Russian government while trading beyond 
the boundaries of Russia. Moreover, these merchants did not seem 
to have maintained steady links with India. Although Sutur claimed 
tohave gone to India once, yet because of geographical reasons the 


| 
| 
| 
While Sutur was importing Persian, Indian and other. goods in 
| 


Connection was always very fitful. This is also indirectly supported 
— Was always very fittul, 9 Y आवमााची 


1. Ibid., doc, no. 58. 2. Ibid., doc. no. 44. 
1 3. Ibid. 4. Ibid., doc. nos. 41, 56. 
| 5. Ibid., doe, nos, 42, 43, 57. 6. Ibid. doc. no. 36. 


T. 


Our documents refer to only one instance of Indian goods being brought 
directly from India to Russia, In the sixties of the seventeenth century 
some Armenians brought Indian goods to Russia from India. They had 
come via Persia and carried gifts for the Czar from the Armenian 
merchant community in India. The Czar allowed them to sell some of 
these goods which included herbs and medicines in Moscow. Apart from 
this, the documents do not speak of direct import of Indian goods in Russia 
during this period (R-I. O., doc. noa., 66, 68, 71, 73, 72). 
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by the fact that Indians brought to Russia mostly Persian goods 
and from Russia exported mainly to Persia. May be from Persia 
these goods sometime found way to India but most of the time the 
articles were destined for the realm of the Shah. 


The growing prosperity of Eastern Traders began to cause 
concern among the Russian protagonists of the theory of Mercantilism, 


In 1665 the Czar issued an order forbidding all Eastern traders to 


| 

1 
engage in retail trading in Moscow.’ In pursuance of this order । 
Eastern merchants including Indians, who were rendered idle were 
sent out of Moscow to Astrakhan.? As a further measure, the foreig. 
ners were prohibited from taking out of the country any gold or silver, 
The Eastern traders were not to visit any other city in Russia, nor to 
sell any foreign goods in retail, nor they were to participate in any fair 
in the country. This step was obviously meant to preserve country's 
reserves of bullion, which were then running out and which were 
supposed to represent country's wealth. This is also supported by the 
fact that an attempt was to be made send a diplomatic mission to 
India to procure as much silver as possible. To ensure better obser- 
vance of the order, the Eastern traders in Moscow were asked to move 
to a new place. But the order of 1665 does not seem to have been 
enforced strictly. We find in 1680 Indian marchants visiting Russian 
Cities in the interior and also attending the Makarovskaya Fair 
near Noygorod with goods from Tabriz, Gilan, Kashan etc. Besides 
textiles, they traded in gold, silver and precious stones,’ 

1. R-I. O., doc. no, 75 2. RI. 0., doc, no. 76 
3. Ibid., doc. no, 82 


4, Ibid., doc. no. 104, From now onwards the fortunes of Indian merchant 
community in Moscow were definitely on wane. Ocasionally they did 
continue to visit Moscow from Astrakhan (R-I, O., doc. no. 90). An acci- 
dent in 1675 brought a change for the better for some time. It happened 
like this: An Indian merchant at Astrakhan was robbed of everything. 
He petitioned to the Czar for permission to proceed to Moscow to trade so 
that he could somewhat remake his fortunes, The Czar allowed him (R-I.O., 
doc.no.139). Along with him Bome more Indians went to Moscow and 
soon they flourished. One of them soon fell out with his country-men and 
complained to the Czar that an Indian had brought contraband goods worth 
6,000 Roubles without the knowledge of the Government and had not paid 
customs on it, (This complainant eventually embraced Christianity— 
RI. O., doc, no. 142). The Indians were also accused of moncy-lending. 


Thus the tide was Tunning against the Indian merchant community in 
Moscow, 


5, R-L O., doc. nog, | 84, 185. 
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wever, as 8 result of the order of 1665, the Indian merchants 
3 . " 
Ho ngregate more and more in Astrakhan and intensify 


tly different varieties of costly furs, skins, feathers, copper-sulphate, 
mos 


textiles etc.” 
In 1676 eleven Indian merchants sent sixteen parties of goods to 


Derbend. Ram Chand sent three parties, Some of the merchants 


co 

tended i of Russian goods to Persia. Their favourite route seemed 
| ir ex T r 
| s Moret Derbend.! The goods exported by the Indians were 
i 


| employed local men to accompany their goods.” The varieties of 
articles meant for export had considerably increased. Apart from 
| traditional Russian items, exports now consisted of ambar serit to them 
from Moscow by their country-men, teeth of fish, cloves, iron, needles, 
| different types of mirrors, sugar and suitcases. The remarkable thing 
here is the export of manufactured goods. These however, represented 
simply re-export of goods imported into Russia by West European 
merchants. Cloves might have come to Russia that way or they might 
have been received through Central Asia. We cannot, at the moment, 
say anything precisely. 
The Indians were prospering. The next year they maintained 
the tempo of their export to Derbend and Persia. It appears that many 
' Indians owned boats in which they transported their goods’ 


Subsequently in their exports to Persia from Astrakhan, the 
Indians added some new items like paper, sandal wood, pillows filled with 
feathers, German locks, German copper tubes and butter) Some of the 
merchants like Mal Chand sent goods to two places at the same time." 


N 1681 was possibly the most prosperous year for Indian merchants 
8 Russia. This year twenty-two parties of goods were sent out to 
Persian cities by fourteen persons. Out of these, five persons sent 
eleven Parties—a fact which reveals a tendency towards concentration 
of wealth in a few hands. Among these Indian merchants there were 
four who had accepted Persian = aad accepted Persian citizenship? e 


Ibid., doc, nos. 96, 97. 
Ibid., doc, nos. 97, 100, 101. 
lbid., doc. nos, 149, 150, 152, 153, 155. 
Tbid,, doc. no, 141 snd pp. 258-68. 
Ibid., doc, nos. 87, 177, 178. 
Ibid., pp. 289.296, Ter Ipla; 
S ae doc. nos, 204, 205, 206, 207. 
ne merchant gent 80,000 needles in a single consignment. 
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Further proofs of Indian prosperity are also available. An Indian 
merchant pleaded with the Czar for permission to trade in Moscow on 
the ground that in one year the Indian traders had paid 18,000 Roubles 
as customs duties on goods imported by them.! For those times it 
was an impressive sum and Russian Indologists agree that Indian 
traders played an important role in economic life of Russia in the 
seventeenth century.’ 


The success of the Indian merchants excited jealousy of all, 
The Armenians who were leading competitors started complaining to 
the Czar against the Indians. They claimed that since they paid more 
taxes to the Exchequer, they were entitled to better facilities. They 
wanted the Indians to be removed from the market-place and their 
shops and store-houses allotted to them. Although they did not 
succeed in driving out the Indians, they did obtain shops and store- 
houses in their neighbourhood.’ 


The Russians were also raising their voice against the Indian 
traders. In 1684 a big group representing all sections, petitioned to the 
Czar against the Eastern traders and particularly against the Indian 
merchants being allowed to operate in Russian cities. The Indians 
were accused of indulging in malpractices, cheating the treasury of | 
dues by not declaring all their goods, charging high rates of interest, 
purchasing goods from West European merchants etc. All these, 
the petition claimed, had led to the economic ruin of the local popu 
lation. They prayed that the law of 1665 should be henceforth 
strictly enforced. The Eastern traders including Indians should not be 
allowed to trade outside Astrakhan nor they should deal with foreigners 
or in imported stuffs The Indians on their part denied the allegations 
and argued that they contributed substantially to the State Exchequer 
and could not be said to have been working against the economic 
interest of the Russians. All this was in vain, In 1684, the Eastern 
traders excepting the Armenians were asked to settle down in Astra- 


6 T 1 

khan. he Government Provided them with a new market-place.® 
——— MR 
1, _R-I. O., p. 316, 
2, Ibid, p. 12, 
Ibid., doc, nos, 146, 147, 148, 
4. Ibid., doc. no, 225, 
5. Ibid., doc, no, 226. 
6. Ibid, doc, no, 249, 
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result of this order the Indians stopped trading in cities of 
Bey Astrakhan. They however, continued to export to 
other places in Persia!. But the export consisted of 
ds and traditional items like skins, furs, textiles, 


Russia except 
Derbend and 


| 
| Russian goo à 
| purely copper, Sugar, fur caps etc. A new item of export 


paper; iron, ; s. . 
‘Russian pepper. Probably the Russians purchased it 


| seems to be C : : 
1 " West European or entral Asian merchants and sold it to 
| ro 


Indians who in their turn re-exported it to Persia? 


|| 
Consequent upon Indians and other Eastern traders (excepting 
the Armenians) ceasing to visit Russian towns, merchants of different 
Russian cities like Moscow, Chabokeary, Kazan, Yaroslavi came down 
to Astrakhan to get their requirements To enforce the restrictions on 
Indian traders and Eastern merchants, the Russian government in 1693 
constructed a new market-place in Astrakhan where all of them were 
asked to live, 
The Indian traders in Russia collaborated with merchants of 
other nationalities. Close links were forged with Persian merchants. 
Once a Persian sued an Indian for 5,000 Roubles and wanted his 
extradition to Persia in order to realise the money. A Persian merchant 
in 1676 successfully established his financial claim against an Indian 
merchant in Moscow and proved that he was actually a Persian citizen. 
| The Indian merchant was ordered to be deported to Persia.’ 

Similarly, sometimes Indian and Russian merchants undertook joint 
` In 1672 an Indian merchant succeeded in getting a decision 
in his favour for 300 Roubles against a Russian merchant.’ 


However, the policy of containing the Indians to one particulac 
Place ultimately affected their pattern of activities. So far the Indian 
merchants had exclusively concentrated on trade. We rarely hear of 
them as money-lenders and even in those cases, the possibility is that 
they were business credits or merely postponements of payment by the 
Customer, That they were not money-lenders is surprising because in 
India in the second half of the XVIIth century owing to the control of 
Sternal sen trade by the Europeans, the local merchant community 


1. Ibid., pp. 339-341, 
2, Ibid. 

Ibid,, doe. nos. 238, 239, 240, 241, 243, 244, 247, 248. 
Ibid, doc. no. 186, 

Ibid., doc, no, 106. 

Ibid, doc, no, 183, 
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had been gradually transformed into money-lender class. 
century, however, the Indian traders in Russia, in view 
restraints on their trading activities, diverted their energie 
lending. 


In the Next 
of increasing 
8 to money. 


Thus in the second half of the seventeenth century the Indian 
merchants had been able to extend their activities to a new lang 
disproving the theory that the Indian mercantile class in the XVII 
century lacked enterprise and ability to penetrate fresh markets, This 
was 8 remarkable achievement ; for the Indian traders were not backed 
by the might of any Empire. It was purely the result of individual | 
enterprise and initiative. They began to decline when the Russian 
government, in the interest of local merchants, began imposing restri- 


ctions upon Eastern traders including Indians but excluding Armenians 


‘j 
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AN UNPUBLISHED SAPTA-MATRKA RELIEF FROM 
| RAJASTHAN, IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF INDIA, 
| NEW DELHI* 


By 
| B. N. SHARMA, 


The Hindus have been worshippers of the Mother-Goddess from a 
very early period of their history. One of the early historical references 
to them is in the Gangadhara stone inscription of Vi$vavarman of the 
Malava, year 480, found in the former Jhalawada State of Rajasthan. 
It records the construction of a shrine in honour of the frightful 
Mothers as follows : 

Matr(trr)na ca (pramu)-dita-ghanatyarthanthradinznam || 

tantrodb hitta-prabala-pavanaodvarttitambhonidhenam Il 

Bie gatam idat..... .dalini-sarprakzrgam |] 

veématyugrarh mrpati-sacivo karayat punya-hetoh || 
(Also, for the sake of religious merit, the counsellor of the king caused 
to be built this very terrible abode,........ (and) filled full of female 
ghouls, of the divine Mothers, who utter loud and tremendous shouts 
in joy, (and) who stir up the (very) ocean with mighty wind rising 
from the magic rites of their religion.’ 


Many stories of the origion of the Sapta-Matrkas have been given 
inthe Purdyas.2 According to the Markandeya-Puraga “.........t0 
destroy the gods’ foes, and for the well-being of the lion-like immortals, 
there issued forth endowed with excessive vigour and strength the 
Energies (Saktayah) from the bodies of Brahma, Siva, Guha, and Visnu 
and of Indra also, and went in forms of those gods, and whatever his 
ornaments and vehicles, in that very apperance, his Energy advanced 
a fight with the Asuras. In the front of a heavenly car drawn by 

CEDE advanced Brahma’s Energy, bearing a rosary of seeds and 


Microns over ʻe and ʻo’ have not been used. 
J.P. Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, TLL, 1963, p. 76. 
* For a detailed discussion of theme stories see Rao, T. A. Ge, Elements of 
1 nu Iconography, Madras, 1914, I, ii, pp. 319-383. ate 

` i: Matreanah karttaoyah svangmadevanuriipakyta-cihnak-in bor o 
Brhatsarhhita, 51, 56. 
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an earthern water-pot ; she is called Brahmani. Mahegvara’s Energy, 
seated on a bull, grasping a fine trident, and wearing a girdle of large 
snakes, arrived adorned with a digit of moon. And Kumara’s Energy, 
Ambika, with spear in hand and riding on a choice peacock, advanced 
in Guha’s shape to attack the Daityas. Likewise, Visnu's Energy, 
seated upon Garuda, advanced with conch, discus, club, bow and 
scymitar in hands. The Energy of Hari, who assumes the peerless 
form of a sacrificial boar, also advanced assuming a hog-like 
form............Likewise, Indra’s Energy, with thunderbolt in hand, | 
seated upon the Lord of Elephants and having a thousand eyes | 
arrived. As is Sakra, such indeed was she. Then those Energies of 

the gods surrounded Siva. He said to Candika, ‘Let the Asuras be 

slain forthwith through my good-will’. Thereupon, from the goddess's 

body there came forth Candika’s Energy, most terrific, exceedingly 


91 


fierce, howling like a hundred jackals”. 


The ancient religious texts differ on the number and names of 
the Matrkas. But they are generally regarded as seven though 
sculptures depicting eight or even more have also been noticed. The 
usually accepted seven Matrkas are: 


Brahm? Mahesvari caiva Kaumarz Vaisuavz tatha | 

Mahendr: caiva Varaht Camunda Sapta matarah || 

Another aspect of the Mother-goddess cult was the worship of 
the dev? with a child placed either on the lap or made stand on the 
left side of the deity. At many places, Ganega and Virabhadra, the 
Guardian deities, have also been found, flanking them.’ In some 


individual sculptures, caryed lintels and door-jambs, the mounts of 
their counter-parts are also depicted. 


Some of the early images of Sapta-Matrkas assignable to the 
Kusana period, have been discovered from Mathura.* Their repre- 


1. Markandeya-Purana, Tr. F. E. Pargiter, pp. 502.503, vv. 11-22. 
2, The Asta-Matrkds are: 
Brahms Mahe$oari caindri Varah: Vaisnavs tatha | 
Kaumars caiva Camunda Carciketyasta. Matarah ll 
The images of the Asta-Matrkas have been found at Mangor, Kekind and 
also at other places in Rajasthan, 
3. Sueh seulptures can be seen at Ellora, Belur, Khajuraho etc. 
4. Agrawal, V. S., Catalogue of the Brahmanical images in the Mathura Art, PP’ 


E Journal of the U.P, Historical Society, Lucknow, XXII, pts, 1-2 PP: 
164, 
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e and terracotta belonging to the Gupta period’, have 
Samalaji (Gujarat) and Ahicchatra VM Pradesh) 
preserved in Baroda Museum and the National Museum 
But their images became more common probably after 


respectively: the seventh century onwards, 


sixth century A. D. From 


the tart getting a good number of their images both as individual 
star 3 
Hes and also executed in panels. 


Dr S. C. Ray has rightly pointed out that the Sapta-Matrkas 
were originally Saivaite in origin, but afterwards uoce the actual: 
cult emblems of the devout Saktas*; by the eighth century A. D 
their worship had also developed along with the worship of other deities 
of the Hindu pantheon. Somadeva mentions the Matr-Mandala’, 
and states that their worship was done by certain fanatics who tore 


out their intestines to please these goddesses, 


It appears from the references about their .Sadhanas in the 
Buddhist literature, that the Buddhists of the Tantric period had 
taken these Sapta-Matrkas into their fold. This fact is also supported 
by the finding of a composite image of these deities at the famous 
Buddhist site Nalanda, District Patna’. These Sapta-Matrkas are 
depicted by the Jains also on some images of their deities’. 


Northern India. Beautifully carved images of these deities were 
discovered at Pandrethan’. Mr. M. S. Vats has described the images 
of Brahmani, Indrani, Camunda etc. along with a broken slab 
depicting only six Matrkas, found at Baijanath, Uttar Pradesh? A 
few sculptures recovered at different sites in Rajasthana are preserved 
in the Ajmer Museum and other local museums of the State’. A 
beautiful image of the Sapta-Matrkas has also been noticed recently 

l. 


| 1 The worship of the Sapta-Matrkas was prevalent throughout 


According to Patil, D. R., their images belonging to the Gupta period have 

also been recovered at Udaigiri, near Bhilsa. See Monuments of the Udaigiri 

Hill, Gwalior, 1948, p. 26. 

2. Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, Cuttack, 1959, pp. 109-112. They 
are now in the Gwalior Museum. 

3. Early History and Culture of Kashmir, Calcutta, 1957, p. 160, 

Tasastilaka-Gampiz, Book I. 

Sadhanamala, (G. O. S. Xli), ii, p. 40. 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 66, pp. 114-5. 

Banerjea, J. N., Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 563. 

Kak, R. G., Ancient Monuments of Kashmir, Lond. 1938, p. 116. 
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on a Sun temple at Mewar in Rajasthan. At Khajuraho, Severa] 
panels depicting their representation can still be seen on the sanctum 
gates of various temples. Among these, the one which shows the 
standing seven Mother-goddesses flanked by Virabhadra and Ganesa, 
is quite interesting’. Their worship was prevalent in Bihar ang other 
parts of Eastern India during the rule of the Pala dynasty’, There 
was a separate temple dedicated to the Sapta-Matrkas at Bhubaneswar 
in Orissa, which is now no more, But their depiction has been found 
on the ParaSuramesvara and the Kappalini temples of Bhubaneswar! 
Their separate images have also been found at Jajpur,. District Puri, 
and other places. 


The present architectural lintel (L. 72cms x Ht. 27cms) from 
Rajasthan, now under discussion, belongs to the Pratihára period of 
- C. 9th century A. D. It shows the Sapta-Matrkas seated at ease in 
a row on separate cushioned seats. The upper part of the body of 
the Matrkas is nude excepting for the fact that they wear ear-rings’, 
necklaces, armlets, bracelets etc, The lower part has fine diaphanous 
saré, The chief interest of this sculpture lies, however, in its icono- 
graphic peculiarities. The absence of the vehicles and also the child 
in this relief may be noted with great interest. The other thing 
worth-noticing here is that it does not have the figures of GaneSa and 
Virabhadra on their either side, nor it has the figure of dancing Siva 
as is found in the sculptures discovered at Mandor’ and Abaneri", 


The seven JMatrkas from the left are as follows : Brahmani, 

` , T » AT ® - as > 5२... > Ca 5 
Mahesvari, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Indrani and Camunda. A 
short description of each is given below :— 


1. BRAHMANI—According to the Varaha-Puraza?, cited by 
T. A. G. Rao, the four-armed Brahmani should be shown with two 


hands in varada (attitude of hand suggesting beckoning to confer a 


l. Agrawal, R.C., Sodha-Patriki 
2. Agrawil, U 
pl. 45. 

3, Bihar Through the Ages, Patna, p. 334. ; 
$. The Orissa Historical Journal, 
5, Brahmini and Varahi do not 
6. Agrawal, R. C., Journal of 

LIL pp. 111-114 and plate, 
7. Agrawal. R.C., Lalit Kala, 
8. Rao, of, cit, p. 385, 


2 कक. 
y (Hindi-Quarterly), Udaipur, April, 1963, p. 13. 
५ Life as Depicted in the Khajuraho Sculptures, Delhi, 1964, p. 00 


Bhubaneswar, X, 1962, No. 4, p. 14, 
have earrings. " 
the Bihar Research Society, Patni, XLUI, P 


Lalita Kala Academy of India, Nos, 1-3, P+ 133, 
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(hand suggestive of protection). The remain- 


dras 
; and abhaya mu ; 
p hands should carry the attributes of her male counterpart, 
ing sail The Sakti with her three visible faces holds s sruva 
Bra 7 


rificial 18१16) in her upper hand, a pustaka (manuscript) in the upper 
ac 


The lower right h 
kamandalu (water vessel. She wears a karagda mukuta (crown 


(5 
left. 


| 
| : holds & 
| resembling ७ pile of pots). 


and is in the varada mudra, and the lower left 


2. MAHESVARI— According to the Varaha-Puraga’, Mahe. 
vari should hold a trifila (trident) and akgamala (rosary) in her upper 
hands, and the lower hands be in varada and abhaya poses, In this 
relief, she is depicted as holding a trident and a cobra in the rear 
hands, while the frout right hand is in abhaya mudra and the corres- 
ponding left carries 3 water-vessel. She wears a jata-mukuta (crown 


composed of locks of hair). 


3. KAUMARI—According to the Veraha-Purana®, she should 
"hold 8 fakti (spear) and kukkuta (bird) in her rear hands, and the lower . 
hands should be in abhaya and varada poses. The deity carved: in this 
panel has a spear and a sword in the upper hands. Her lower right ” 
hand is in the abhaya pose and the lower left is holding à water-vessel. 
She wears a conical head-dress and plaits of curly locks falling plume- 
like on each side. 

4. VAISNAVI—There is a slight difference in the weapoas attri- 
buted to the devi iu the Devi-Puraya and the Varaha-Puraga. The 
former mentions that she should carry the attributes of Visnu, and 
hold a conch, club, disc and the lotus. But the latter describes that. 

i she may have conch and disc in her two hands, and her remaining 
d hands be in the abhaya and varada poses.’ The representation of the 
goddess executed here shows her eratis clock-wise in the gift-bestowing 
attitude and holding club, disc and conch, Her bejewelled crown is 


| Partly damaged and the nose also slightly chipped off. : ; 
ME ह Bg E 
is hola 3. ARAHI—According to the Varaha-Puraza', Varabi should f 
: ie à Plough and a spear in her back hands, while her front hands . be $ 
Wn In the varada and the abhaya poses. But the figure of the goddess A 
1, धे] 


See the glossary at the end of this paper. : 

Ae GE cit., p. 388. X is 
sp. 388, 

Rao, op. ait., p. 384, . 

Ibid., Pe 388. 

39 
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carved in this panel is only two-armed. Her right hand is ; 
bestowing attitude and the left holds a water-vessel, The heag of tie 
boar-faced devi is raised above (like most of the images of Varaha, the 
third incarnation of Visnu, who is very often shown lifting Prüw; 
(the Earth-Goddess) whom He had rescued from the great deluge), 
Her hair is flowing at the back. 


6. INDRANi—According to the Dovi-Purágal, Indrani or 
Aindri holds only a goad and a thunderbolt. The figure of Indrani 
shown in this panel carries a goad and a double-pronged thunderbolt in 
her upper hands. Her lower right hand is in the gift-bestowing 
attitude and the lower left holds a water-vessel. She wears a Crown 
on her head. 


n the gift- 


7. CAMUNDA—According to the authorities’, the 
Camunda should hold a Rapala (skull) and a ala (trident) in her two 
hands, while the other two should be in abhaya and varada poses. As 
depicted here, the kankali (fleshless skeleton goddess) holds a trident in 
her rear right hand. The rear left arm which is now lost, probably held 
a khatvdga (staff crowned with a hu man-skull). The front right hand has 
a kuthara (dagger) and the Corresponding left a kapala (skull-cup probably 
filled with a lump of flesh). She is looking at the bowl as if trying to 
lick the contents of it. Her bristled hair adorned with a human skull 
in front depicts a fierce and blood-thirsty expression. The emaciated 
representation of Camunda with Staring eyes, bare canine teeth, ghasty 
smile, pendulous breasts and sunken b 
manner the weird and the uncanny. 


The nicely executed lintel with architectural decorations is 
flanked by a makara-mukha (crocodile motif) 


ing mlakas in the centre are likened to 
rays signifying the way to Heaven. 


elly, portrays in a remarkable 


on each side. ‘The crown- 
a lotus or a solar halo with 


The sculpture, 
good specimen of e 
of the finest pieces b 


though damaged at few places, is still a very 
xquisite workmanship and can be regarded as oné 
elonging to the mediaeval Rajasthan. 


i Ne en — ee 
1, Ibid., p. 385, 


2. Ibid., p. 386, 
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RAL EDUCATION THROUGH MUSEUMS IN INDIA 
By 
P. D. SUD 


GENE 


Education had beea the purpose of & museum since the times of 
ato, Emphasis shifted from the religious and ethical 


thagoras and PI relig | 
Bia ide for the first time in the Hellinistic ‘Museum’ of 


to the intellectual s 
Alexandria in the 3rd century B. C. 

Museum has importance due to basic things or ‘real objects’ 
upon which all our theories and ideas are founded. Books stacked in our 
libraries are the outcome of the studies based on these objects. These 
books, with time, may become superseded by others which incorporate 
new knowledge and new interpretations. On the other hand, the objects 
in the museums remain the same—the never-failing fountains of our 
understanding of the world. To these we may return again and 
again for review and reassurance. Our books become more historical 
records of outmoded ideas; but our museums contain eternal varieties 
things upon which new books will be based. Under the circum- 
stances, does it not look. improper to show negligence to museums and 
their vast treasures ? 


In India we have evidences of the existence of museums, picture 
galleries from the earliest time. A temple in a village was often a 
miniature museum of arts and crafts, and created in public a taste 
for music, dance, sculpture, painting etc. Also, Epics speak of 
Citragalas and Vi$vakarma (temples)-Mandirs which were centres of 
recreation as well as education and culture, In the Visnu-dharmottara 
there are references of paintings being used for visual education 
of the people. 

In the modern sense of the museum, we trace its genesis to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, founded in 1784 to study the classics, 
Oriental manners, history or to illustrate and elucidate the pecularities 
of art, antiquity and nature in the East. 

Finally, India had a start of its museum movement with the 
establishment of the Indian Museum in 1814. The contribution of the 
Asiatic Society and the Indian Museum is too well known to the 
Scholars in the realms of arts, humanities and natural sciences. Now 
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there is necessity to bring such varied facts to the people 


; and 
museum is an indisputed medium. 


General education through museums was initiated in the 20th 

century only. The problem was viewed and discussed on internationa] 
level, in the Booklyn Seminar on Museum Education in 1952, arranged 
by the ICOM (UNESCO). Since then followed seminars at Athens (1954), | 
regional seminars of Greece, Riode Generio, Brazil, Tokyo, Maxico city, | 
Los Logos Nigeria and finally India in 1966, One of the recommenda. 
tions on all occasions was that there be co-ordination between education. 
a] system and the museums and that there be heightened development | 
of adult education in the area. Professor D. P, Ghosh was first to | 
emphasise this point in his presidential address to the West Bengal | 
Museum Association in 1964. 

In India, attempts to discuss the problem of general education 
through museums were made, Seminar discussions were arranged on 
the topic by West Bengal Museum association (1964), Museum Asso- 
ciation of India (1966) and ICOM Committee India (1966). However, 
two experiments in applying museum exhibition techniques in 


fundamental education under typical conditions in an underdeveloped 
area were no more than tentative beginning in the practical field, 


Yelwal village of Mysore (December i 953—May 1955). 

Since then much has been said 
discussion on the role of museums in 
require a demonstration of its educative 


and written on the subject. A 
general education should not 
and cultural value, Rather it 
should concentrate on the various Ways in which it contributes to the 
total educational mechanism, keeping in mind the Indian background. 
Present discussion is restricted to the ways and means to interpret our 
vast cultural heritage and natural resources through museums. 
They are free from traditional curriculum 
have more access to human 
ventiveness and skill. 


and examination, and thus: 
Spontaneity—that spring of goodness, iN- 


Main points deserving our consider 


ation while planning programme 
for general education are :— 
(a) Indian Background. 


- dus e 
(1) Most of our communities are rural rather than urban. Henc 

more stress should be laid on this aspect. Majority of the 
“visitors in our museums are illiterate villagers or laymen. 
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of visitors, their educational, social, economic and 


2) Types 

religious background. 
| 3) ur limited means and their proper and rational utilisation to 
| (3) benefit maximum with minimum means. We had been 


ing useful, attractive and educational exhibitions at Punjab 
} University, Chandigarh, with limited financial means through 
| the co-operative efforts of staff and students. It is assumed 
| that with a clear thinking about the problem much can 
| be achieved with limited resources, It was remarked 

in the Tokyo Regional Seminar of 1959: “The seemingly 
universal phenomenon that museum professionals often find it 
if not close to impossible, is to reconcile their expected 


i arrang 


| difficult, 
| devotion to the profession with the hard facts of; economic 
necessity”. In view of our experience it can be said that at 


least we can meet the essentials to reasonable extent. 


(b) Responsibility of a democratic government to enlighten the masses 
to educate them to participate in the task of national reconstruction. 


(c) To lay more emphasis on local problems. Survey conducted in 


Japan and such studies in other places reveal *Primarily that the 
general public is more interested in exhibitions or other events 
which areclosely related to their life-experience as individuals." 
This was also our own experience with the exhibit, Chandigarh. 
2,000 million years ago base on Palaeographic reconstruction was 
most popular in the exhibition at Chandigarh. 


(d) Purpose should not be to help people appreciate or amuse as many 
of us intend; but to educate and enlighten to understand the 


problems of their immediate environment and vast cultural heritage 
to participate more effectively in the economic and social progress 
of their community. 


Suggestions 
| Make museums more effective in the field of formal education 
Of illiterates, laymen, children and students : 
(1) Herbert Spencer wrote, “Not only are sciences involved with 
cach other, but they are inextricably interwoven with the complex 
web of the arts and are only conventionally independent of it". . 
We must act up to this point of view and as far as possible in all 
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museuins suitable space must be allotted to implement 


j : the above 
Statement visually. It must intend to show the re 


lationship 
of his essence through 
art and artefact, This will help understand the outings 


Ors of 


of man with nature and the expression 


in a better way and would be of utmost utility to visit 
all categories. 


(2 


— 


While planning to open new museums, areas having no access 
to the museums or museum extension Programmes must be given 
priority. Many areas in India have not experienced 
formal programmes for the adult public. This might have 
been justified in the past. But at present the very nature 
and purpose of the museum as an institution has drastically 
changed. This must be taken in hand. 


(3) Rural museums with bias on general education may be set | 
For the financial implications, museums must explore the ground 
of collaboration with the organisations like Community Develop- 
ment. This will provide an effective field for experimentation 
and resources to the museums in the field of general education, 
It will provide the base for general education to the Community 
Development and such other organisations. 

4 


— 


Temporary exhibitions and mobile units on topical themes must be 

popularised through museums. National Museum, regional 

| museums, State museums and University museum are to attack 

the problem of illiteracy and ignorance, This is needed at this 
juncture of our history, 

(5) Cheap and informative introductory literature may be gallery 
guides; colour leaflets with line sketch of the object and all 

$ elementry information may be produced wherever possible. 

e. This is being done very effectively by the Commonwealth 
Institute, London and the University Museum of Colorodo. 
We do not find any such effort in India. 

(6) More effective guide lecturer services be introduced in our 
museums. Till we have the working knowledge of one 

j. language, it may haye Some difficulties. But at the moment 


proyision in English, Hindi or the regional language may be 
useful. - 


rn. A 


(7) Formal programmes like popular lecture series, film shows and 
establishment of Community Centres may be strengthened. No 
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present such programmes, presented by some of our 


doubt at a 
have not the deserving response from the people, 


large museums, 
Reasons may be 
(8) Co-operation with press, radio and tourist agencies be established, 
We have lagged behind in this field. A recently published 
ort by P. S. Rawson on *Museology in India” says, ‘In fact 
ate that major Western tourist agencies do not 


investigated and programmes be remodelled. 


rep 
inquiries indic 
include a single museum in India ... with the occasional 
exception of National Museum in their normal tour programmes", 
It adds, "Indian Museums are depressing places for tourist 
to visit". 
Co-operation with schools, colleges and universities be established 
and they be invited to take active interest in the cause 


This deserves our consideration. 


~ 
Mo 
= 


of general education through museums and advocate their 


establishment. 


(10) Summer school for teachers’ training as in Phillipines and 
Madras museums be arranged. Libral use of museums in teachers’ 


training courses be made. 


(11) Seminars and conferences be arranged on the problems related 
to our museums in the field of general education and free 
exchange of ideas amongst the men of the museum profession be 
encouraged through publications and correspondence. For this 
purpose study of Russian Rural Museums, American Adult 
Education Departments in Museums, and general education 
programmes conducted by the developing nations of South East 
Asia and Africa, like Japan, Arab states, Ceylon, Phillipines 


etc. may be undertaken. 


— 


These are some of the suggestions of utmost importance in 
designing or planning a general educational programme through 
the museums in India, There is not a single village museum 
on modern lines. An excellent programme of Vijttana Mandira 
(Educational Museums) in the Community Development programme, 
launched by the C. S. L R. in 1959 has failed due to lack of 
one and proper execution of the project. w we ; review the 
find IM general education through museums in India we shall 
a stud We are where we were. Recently I happened to undertake 

Y tour of museums in North India. It was noticed that the 


£ OO oC uw -— SA म र्क अ E 
^ 


2 Bad 
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visitors were mostly illiterates and laymen, They were Passin 
the halls, innocent of all motive of general education, 
discussion and conversation with many of these visitors abo 
aim and purpose of visiting these museums, to my 
replied “education”. 


g through 
D Urin g 
ut their 
Surprise none 


I p 
| 
| 


It is hoped public will not fail to respond to the new Policy on 
the part of our museum service provided what is offered can be | 
related to things they already understand, and skilled and author. | 
tative interpretation is furnished. 
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MERCHANTS AND ARTISANS IN MEDIEVAL 
NORTH INDIAN ECONOMY 


(1206-1526) 
By 
A, RASHID 


The merchants, the sahus (bankers) and the artisans were the 
props and promoters of the industriz] and commercial economy of the 
towns. The contemporary literature refers to such a class of people. 


The merchants were associated with all classes of people—kings 
and nobles, saints and common men. Money-lending was a profitable 
business. Barani? tells us that the Multani merchants and sahus of 
Delhi provided loans on interest to the extravagant and luxurious 
nobility of the time. As a result of their money-lending business they 
became rich, They used to get rewards and presents from the nobility. 
The creditors and money-lenders frequented the houses of the debtor 
nobles,’ They also used to advance loans to foreigners who came to 
India in order to purchase articles of presents for the Sultan. Ibn 
Batuta? says that the merchants of Sind and Hind advanced a loan of 
thousand dinars to every newcomer intending to visit the Sultan. 
They provided him with all that he needed for the purpose of offering 
Presents to the king and to facilitate the purchase of animals and goods 
for personal use. They even rendered monetary and personal services 
to persons, Their debt was paid with the gift that the Sultan gave 


them. Thus they made enormous profit. 


The money-lenders sometimes even relieved the Sultan of his 

अता ft प us that when Sultan EIS Shah red 
€ y fi o " t ; P 

to the Sultan a ius E. of pro a i कि HMM 

Siven as loan the Sul f x M Wey € E : 8 : 
, ultan treated it as such. The amount was to be 


Ieturne 4 ८ 
ned after the Ecc Sultan had reached the capital city. 
1, 


financ 


Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi, ७. 120; Vidyapati tells us that the system of taking 
loan from sahu was prevalent in Mithila. Likhanavali, Letter nos. 61,62,63. 
Barani, P. 204, 

Rehla (G.0,g,), 
Tarikh-i-Firoz S 
40 


2. 
8, 


4. P 5. 


hahi (Bib, Ind.), pp. 42-3. 
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There were also bankers at the capital city who used to purchase 
itlaq (payment vouchers) of the soldiers. The bankers ang 11016. 
changers sometimes proved dishonest in their dealings with de 


POSitors, 
We get reference to a dishonest money-changer. Yadgar? 


j relates 
a story that once a soldier who had friendly relation with a money. 


changer deposited at his place a bag containing gold coins. The money. 
changer took out the gold coins and kept ordinary coins. The case 
was brought before Mian Bhowa who decided the case in favour of 
the money-changer. The soldier at last brought this to the notice of 
Sultan Sikander Lodi who convicted the money-changer, 


It is difficult to indicate the rate of interest charged by money. 
lenders. But some of the stray statements of Amir Khusrau show 10 
per cent per annum on big sums and about 20 per cent on small sums? 


| 


The system of borrowing money and other articles prevailed, 


Ibn Batuta had borrowed money from a merchant who pressed 


for its return) Non-payment of the debt occasioned hue and cr 
pay 


on the part of the creditor. The borrower was to execute a document 


and the creditor was expected to keep the document. Even the suf 
saints and religious divines were at times compelled to accept things 


onloan from Hindu grocers. We learn that Shaikh Nizam-ud-din 
Auliya was once in debt for twenty jectals. Since he could not pay 
even this amount at one time, payment by instalment was agreed upon 
by the party.” Some of the sufi saints discouraged borrowing? But 


the needs of the wayfarers and travellers, indigent people and inmates 
of the hospices had to be attended to, 


no fixed income and had to depend upon 
and gifts). We are told that a cer tain Hir 


just in the vicinity of Khangah of reno 
Sharf-ud-udin Yahya Maneri of uu ज्यात Moneri of Bibs, used 


1, 


The saintly personages had 
nazoors and futuh (presents 
adu grocer who ran his shop 
wned Firdausi saint, Haz 
used to supply grains on credit. 
Ibid. pp. 296-97: see also Moreland : 
India, p. 56 fn.; Dr Quraishi : 
Delhi, pp. 222-94, 


2. Tarikh-i-Shahi (Bib, Ind.), p. 61, 
3. Ijaz-Khusrayi, i, p. 


Conditions of the P 
4. Rehla, p. 133, 
5. Ibid, p. 184, 
6. Ibid, p. 135, 


T. Fawaid-ul-Fuwad, p. 140; Siyar-ul Auliya, pp: 350-1. 
8 Siyar-ul-Auliya, p» 66. 


The Agrarian system of Muslim 
The Administration of the Sultanate of 


147; Matla-ul-anwar, p. 150; K. M. Ashraf: Life and 
cople of Hindustan, p. 109, 


te Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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uld not press for immediate payment. When the amount 
He $ es thousand tankas, the entire loan was paid off from the 
E of futuhat (income received gratuitously)’. 
n The Multanis had specialised in business. Barani? tells us that 
after the death of Sultan Alau'uddin the Multani merchants sold their 
articles at their own profitable rates. Alau’uddin fixed the prices of 
all things according to the principle of ‘production-cost’ (nirk-h-t-bara- 
ward). Under favourable circumstances the shop-keepers became 
prosperous. Barani? tells us that during the time of Firoz Shah the 
merchants became the rulers of the market, They bought as they 
liked and sold as they liked. As a result of this, the property 
of the shop-keepers, merchants and bankers reached lacs and crores. 


We are also told of merchants, some dealing in horses, some in 
slaves and some in clothes. Some articles like wheat, gram, sugar- 
candy were carried from Delhi to those places where these were not 
available? The merchants went to far-off places and stayed for 
two or three years. Amir Khurd tells us that tec] was carried from 
Nagour to Multan, and cotton from Multan to Nagour.’ Amir Khurd 
speaks of his uncle who was very fond of betel leafs. Once there 
was such a scarcity that the prices of it had risen to ten tankas per 
piece.’ The fact that it was brought from elsewhere and not grown in 
Delhi or its neighbourhood is supported by a reference in I'Jazd- 
Khusra vi of a caravanian carrying betel leaves to Delhi, which was 
raided and plundered by highway men? Amir Khusrau also refers 
to the tendency to evade payments of Baz (baj = tax). 


The merchants also accompanied the royal army. Before they 
Could accompany the army, they had to take permission of the chief 
of the town, In order to get their consent they made offer of presents”. 


The merchants had to pay a number of taxes like mandi barg 


(@ tax on — on leaves), guifaroshé (sale gulfaroshi (sale tax on flowers), garibahr-i-tambol 
E On aves), guifaroshi (sale 


G: ee -a 
1. Ganj-ila-Yakhfa, p. 101. 


Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi, p. 385. 

3. Ibid, p, 554, 

Tabagat.i.Nasiri, pp. 138, 159, 167-68 ; Barani, p. 311. 
Barani, p, 569, 

Afif, P. 181, 

Siyar ul-Auliya, 9. 158. 

Ibid, P. 217. 


Amir Khusrau, 11, pp. 249-50. 
Afif, Pa 290, 
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(sales tax on betel leaves), chungi-gallah (octroi on grain), 7 ( 
on indigo), mahi faroshi (sales tax on fish) nadafi (tax on co 
carders), sabungari (a tax on soap making), nakhud-i-biryan 
perched gram),’ There was jasar?. Sometimes the attitudes Of the 
officials were not encouraging. Merchants brought grain, salt, sugar 
and other goods laden upon beasts of burden into the city. The men 


a tay 
t to nca 
( ta X on 


of the diwani seized those animals by force and sent them to old Delhi, 
The animals were engaged for carrying bricks from the old fallen 
forts. This would cause great inconvenience to the merchants and 
they stopped coming. The merchants had to pay the dang. Ibn Batuta 
tells us that it was the custom at Multan that one-fourth of the 
commodities brought by the merchants was appropriated by the State 
and on every horse was levied a tax of seven dinars. Later on | 
taxes were remitted.* Yet in spite of all these obstacles and dangers, 
there was more active trades than the conditions of the country might 
lead us to expect. We hear of markets and business houses by 


Vidyapati. The merchants sold camphor, saffron, scents, black cotton, 
collyrium and clothes on good profit.® 


There is an interesting reference in Fawaid-ul-Fuwad about the 
cloth merchant of Lahore and that of Gujarat and the higgling and 
and extortionate practices of the former and honest dealing of the 
latter. Some merchants of Lahore went to Gujarat along with their 
commodities, At that time Gujarat was under the Hindus. People 
came to purchase goods, They enquired about the price. The 
merchants of Lahore started demanding extortionate prices, almost 


double, but sold them at half prices. This surprised the Hindu 
merchants of Gujarat because they were not used 
haggling, They expressed 
dishonest dealings of 


to such higgling and 
surprise as to how Lahore in spite of 


its merchants was flourishing, When the 
merchants were on the Way they heard about the destruction of the 


The pious III Pious writer attribute attributes the sack of Lahore 


—T 


ahi (Elliot), 111, p.377, S: H. Hodiwala: Studies in 


1, Fatuhat-i-Firoz Sh 
Indian Muslim History, Pp. 340.44, 


2, Afif, p. 375, It was levied from the butchers at the rate of 12 jeetals 2 
every cow slaughtered, 

8. Ibid, pp, 875.6, 

4, Rehra, p, 12, 

5. Kitilate, P. 13, 

6. Ibid, p. 12, 


पर, Pawaid-ul-Fuwad, pp. 116-17, 
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h nefarious practices of its inhabitants) The demand of the 
to T merchants shows that the element of risk caused by the Mongol 
Lahor 


e enabled them to get higher profits. 


110100 ट 
Munis-ul-Qulub we get an anecdote about a certain Muslim 


In the P ; 
nt who became bankrupt and whose strained circumstances 


merchar ; 
ake 50 thousand tankas from a Hindu grocer by 


compelled him to t | | 
telling 8 lie and adducing a false witness. Being honest by nature, he 


was determined from the very begining to share the profits arising out 
from the investment of this money advanced by the grocer. In his 
heart he treated that transaction as a mazarbat—partnership of stock on 
the one hand and labour and management on the other. No interest 
was charged. Risk and profit were shared by the parties, The 
grocer had provided the money, treating it asa charitable gift from 
him. When the merchants came, after some time, to return the amount 
with profits, the grocer refused to take back what he had given in 
charity. But the Muslim merchant would not accept charity at his 
hands, The gazi to whom the case was referred appreciated their 
honesty and his suggestion for building a mosque out of the money was 


carried out.? 


We have a reference to a class of merchants who purchased 
commodities in the market when the prices were low, and sold them 
when the prices were high. They belonged to the rich community. 
Sometimes by virtue of their wealth they extended their hands to high 
posts, and desired to become amirs.3 


There were petty business men like khabas (baker), halwas 
(confectioner) and gassab (butcher) They used to satisfy the demands 
of the locality. 


Trade practices demanded some regulations from the hand of our 
law-givers, During the time of Sultan Alau'uddin, we learn about the 
merchants on whom the Sultan imposed his economic regulations. In 
Fitz Shah’s reign, business rules found their place in the legal com- 


MU Some extracts relating to silim (contract of sale, causing 
dre payment of price and admitting delay in the delivery of the 
res 


and ijazat (first ण ५४४६ (first proposal of contract) are ' of contract) are worth-quoting. Q. Ifa 
गाण FL CSR 


1. Khair-ul-Majalis, p. 95, 
2, Munis-ul.Qulub, pp. 311-14. The mosque built of marble stone is gaid to 
E have been situated in Delhi, 

* Fatawai-Jahandari, (Kitab Mahal), p. 37. 
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certain Zaid negotiated to sell ten maunds of wheat for a tania by wa 
of contract but after some time revised his opinion, will it be Proper } 
A. Yes. Q. If a bird-catcher undertook the delivery of 10 Pattridges for 
a tanka on its being caught, will it be proper ? A, No. Q. A Certain 
lady spinner having spun 10 yards of thread gave it to a weaver who 
is a partner-hireling, to weave it and fixed 10 jeetals as the Wages of the 
weaver, The weaver after finishing the garment spread it outside the 
kargah (manufactory) and himself slept inside the thatched house, As 
the workshop was not a secured place, Zainab, the lady spinner, did 
not give her consent to the spread of the garment. If the garment is 
stolen, is not the weaver a surety for the payment of its price? A 
He is! An interesting extract refers to the commission of the broker, 
If a broker had negotiated the sale of a commodity between two | 
and the transaction later fell through without any fault on the part of 
the broker and after the terms of the deal had been agreed to, the 
broker was not bound to refund his commission; for it was to be 
considered his wages,”’? 


The industrial products of India at this period were valuable. 
We have got no evidence of large scale industry under private manage 
ment, The industrial products were entirely in the hands of the 
artisans, presumably financed by merchants and middlemen. Amit 
Khusrau has mentioned zargar (goldsmith and jeweller) ahangar (black 
smith), darai (tailor), kafashdos (shoe-maker), kulahdos (cap:maker), 


moza-doz (maker of stockings), kamangar (bow-maker), kuzegar (potter) 
and rismantab (corder).? 


Amir Khusrau writes about two types of artisans, good and 
Dad, expert and unskilled, and he gives a graphic description of the 
tailors, cap-makers, shoe-makers, weayers, blacksmiths, embroiders, bow- 
makers and arrow-makers, Despite exaggerations, imageries, similies 
and metaphors, a few relevant extracts from the book may be given 
here as they are not devoid of interest! He tells us of a tailor who 
was 50 expert and skilful that with the help of his scissors he could 
split the hair into two and with the head of his needle he could stitch 


न्न ee = — 
l. Fatawa i-Firoz Shahi, ff. 246a-258b, 


2 Vide K, M. Ashraf; Life and 
Pp. 10, 108, 

3. Tjaz-i-Khusravi, iv, pp. 45.8, 

4, Ibid, pp. 45.6, 


Conditions of the People of Hindustan, 
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-oces of hair into one. An old tailor whose white beard flowed like 
e : : 

P ws scraf, was such a skilful carver or engraver that 

a rent or split fissure in a garment, he could produce 


two š 
the fringe of wom 


if he was to repair C i ; 
mbroidered quilt out of it. There was another who in addition to 
an € 


his wages for sewing took out such a portion of cloth whereby he could 
make one izarband (knee-pan) and sangcheo (breast cover). It is neces- 
sary that his veins should be drawn out like the thread of embroidery. 
Speaking about the cap-makers he says that some of the caps were so 
light that they could be blown off by the fragrant breeze, and some 
were so heavy that they were thrown on the earth by the cap-weavers.! 
coblers made such soft and fine boots that the eyes 
staggered at their sight, and some boots were such as their soles 
made the feet swollen. Some shoe-makers made such nice and fine 
shoes that instead of wearing them on the feet they might be carried 
in the hand. The weavers were praised for the fine fabric they 
made out of the yarn spun by them. Paying warm tribute to the 
excellence of Bengal muslin, he says that it was so light and fine that 
even after wrapping hundred yards round the head one could see the 
underneath hair? Elsewhere speaking about the fine texture of 
Bengal muslin, he tells us that a piece of it could be folded inside 
one's nail. 


In the literature of the period, we get reference to rich costumes, 
apparently used by the reigning kings, princes and nobles : diba-i-haft 
rang (variegated brocades of seven colours), bisat-i-zamurradi (emerald- 
coloured apparel), jama-i-unnabi (carnation-coloured garment), jama-t- 
sanjab (a fur dress), libas-t-bahman (an apparel of fine silk interwoven or 
painted with flowers), qaba-i-fistugi (a close cloak of pistachio or sea- 
Breen colour), Barani mentions silken clothes named after the places of 
their origin such as Dei khasz and Deogiri. Amir Khusrau refers to 
katan-i- Bihari, jama-i-Deogiri, yakta-i-Awadh, rupak-i-Bihari, atlas (satin) 
and barharman (multi-coloured woven silk). 


1, Ibid, p. 46, 2. Ibid. 
3. Oiran-vs-Sa'dain., 07, 32-8. 

4. Ibid., pp. 100-1. 

Tarikh.i-liroz shahi, p, 311. 
Ijazi-Khusravi, 1, p. 18, 11, pp. 38, 245; iv, pp. 85-6. See also the accounts 
of Mahuan JR. A. S., 1895, 531-2., and Barbosa, 11, 145 ; Journal of The 
Department of Letters, Galeutta University., 1929, pp. 224-51. Mr, Gupta. 
gives us an account of the different varities of cotton and silken dhotis — 
And saries manufactured in Bengal in the sixteen century, 
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Shihab-u’d-din, the author of the Masalik-ul-Absar, tells ys B 
Sultan Mohammad Tughluq employed 500 manufacturers of golde 
tissue, who wove gold brocade. We are told about the existence 
of an embroidery house of the Sultan in Delhi in which four thousang 
workers in silk prepared different kinds of embroidered royal robes and 


other clothes.? 


The goldsmiths had good business and were always busy in 
designing new and beautiful patterns. The literary Passage suggests 
that they knew their art well. Their manufacture were appreciated ang 
bought. The author of the Tarikh-i-Dawdi tells us about the high water 


mark of excellence in execution and design of the goldsmiths, 


Other members of the artisan commun ity were the blacksmiths, 
They manufactured various implements. Amir Khusrau praising a 
certain blacksmith makes special mention of the fine flexible s 


word as 
thin as the leaf of the willow w 


hich trembled without any slap of the 
wind. Speaking about the needle-worker he says that the needle. 
worker had taken so much pain in attaining such perfection in his 
profession that by his thorn-like iron-needles he m 
blossom. The bow-maker, named Sayeed, made such bows from 
the glue of fish that no body could purchase it except the Mercury of 
heaven. Then the bow that was made by a certain other bow-maker 
looked like the bow of Rustam, whose height reached the rain-laden 
clouds. The bow made by another bow-maker was such that no arrow 
could be swiftly discharged, Still another bow-maker made such an 
arrow that it could pierce ten layers of heart and distance of ten miles 
was reduced to one. There were others who prepared thin and 
delicate arrows. Thus Amir Khusrau in his hyperbolic language has 
given us some idea about the types of artisans, good and bad. 

That India had large number of 
pare favourably with similar 


ade golden flowers 


skilled artisans who could com- 
people elsewhere js quite evident from 8 
reference found in the Molfu 


f Zai-t-Limuri.” We can presume that these 
skilled artisans whose lives were eee were taken by the ८००७ were taken by the conqueror 
1, Elliot, 111, p. 578, 
2, Otto Speics, p. 51, 
3. Abdullah, £. 58b, 
4, Ijazi-Ehurayi, iv, pp. 45-48, 
5, Ibid. 
6, Ibid. 


Tuzuk-{-Timurj (Bombay), p, 61. 
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in order to impart knowledge and skill to the 


MERC 
sown country 
eof Central Asia. 

husrau boastfully claimed that mansons and the stone- 
Delhi were superior to their fellow craftsmen of the whole 
lim world Babar observes that he employed 680/stone- 
the construction of his building at Agra and 1,491 for 


to hi 
peop! 
Amir K 
gutters of 
of the Mus 
cutters for 
other places.” 
e also found to the manufacture of artificial plants, 


References ar 
Khusrau in a letter to his son makes men- 


pirds and flowers? Amir 
tion of many professional artisans in addition to those mentioned 
above. But his observations on the dignity of labour and the lawful 
unlawful professions of the different kind of artisans are well 
worth one’s notice. He tells us that the professional artisans who earn 
their livelihood by lawful means made the golden flowers blossom 
with thorny tips of their needle. Some who dug out the stone brought 
gold and some provided themselves with lawful morsel through the 
use of pig’s hair. In fact there was no trace of forbidden earning. 
Some while labouring at bricks and stones dropped shining pearls 
from the sweat of their foreheads. They got in return two dirhams for 


these pearls. Although in the eyes of the people that pearl had no 


value, yet on the day of resurrection it would be no less worth and 


value than the real pearl. The artisans who were contended with 


small wages were in true sense the friends of God. 


1. Khazain-ul-Futuh, 0. 13. 
3 ACER Nama (Beveridge), 11, p. 520. 
2 Ps 36]. see also Journal of The Department of 
University, 1929, ७. 240. 
Te ee iv, pp- 172-73. 
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AHMAD SHAH ABDALTS NINTH INVASION AND ppg | 
REPERCUSSION ON EAST INDIA COMPANY | 


By 


BIRENDRA VARMA 


Some scholars believe that Ahmad Shah Abdalj 
invaded India after 1767. But the contemporary English records 
reveal that he led an expedition into the Punjab jn 1769 as wel | 
During 1768-69, there was & rumour throughout North India tha | 
Ahmad Shah Abdali would visit India again to chastise his | 
enemies. It was conveyed to Verelst that Ahmad Shah | had | 
ordered his artillery to be sent in advance to Attock so that he could | 
use it when he marched towards India during the ensuing cold Season? 
After freeing himself from the turbulent disposition of the chiefs of 
Badakshah?, Abdali now intended to devote: his attention towards 
settling his affairs in India, The Sikhs in the Punjab were also 
greatly alarmed and they engaged themselves 
to repel the invader. Abdali soon confered 
Multan and Lahore on Salim Shah who was to administer them on 
his behalf. He also asked Salim Shah to keep himself ready for the 
Indian expedition. He then sent an envoy to Ratan Singh, the 
successor of Jawahar Singh Jat. He demanded no less than sixty 
lakhs of rupees which was the balance of what Jawahar Singh Jat 
had agreed to pay to him as the Price of revenging himself upon the 
Rajputs.’ Probably, Shuja-ud-dowlah, the Nawab of Oudh, was also 
Carrying on negotiations with the Afghan monarch. These solicita: 
tions induced Ahmad Shah Abdali —— mel Shah Abdali to und undertake this expedition. 


l. Sarkar, J. N., Fall of the V 
2. Select Committee Proceedi 
ud-dowlah»g camp, 

Select Committee Proceedi 
No. I. pp. 680.81, 


4. Selcet Committee Proceedings, 3 November 1768, p. 915, Letter of 08716; 
Smith and Russell to Verelst, 24 October, 1 768, 

5. Ibid, 20 July 1768, pp. 465.66. 

6. 8, ७.1, ७., 21 March 

6 March 1769, 

Select Committee Proeeed 

mittee to Richard Smith, 


Never again 


in making preparations 
the provinces of Kashmir, 
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fughal Empire, Vol. II, p. 496. Najib- 
ngs, 20 July 1798, pp. 465-66, News from Naji 

3. ngs, (India Office copy), 1768, Consultations 
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1769, pp. 192-94, From Richard Smith to Verelst 
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1988, 14 March 1769, p. 150, From Select Com 
G-in-C, है 
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The rumour of the invasion of Abdali did not excite the English 
Verelst who was confirmed in his belief that the Afghan 
gd not be able to cross the Punjab where the Sikhs were 
pue entrenched. Still he alerted the English authorities to 
see the authentic news of Abdali’s approach towards India, 
P Smith, the commander-in-chief, communicated to Verelst that 
Ahmad Shah Abdali had arrived at Lahore! He wrote, “I have no 
authentic advices of it. Yet the Wazir Shuja-ud-dowlah speaks of the 
Shab’s coming to Delhi as a certainty’. On 9 March 1769, Smith 
again transmitted the news that Abdali was encamping on the bank of 
the Chenab and his vanguard had reached Emanalad, twenty kos off 
from Lahore. On 18 March 1769, it was reported that the Shah 


was “encamped at Cawdrabad which was on this side of the Jhelum’.* 


The intelligences transmitted to Verelst announced the approach 
of Ahmad Shah Abdali. But Verelst was himself not sure of the 
intentions of Abdali for he believed that he would not go beyond the 
Punjab. So he directed Smith to procure the earliest intelligence of 
the motives and designs of the Shah’ so that the third brigade stationed 
at Allahabad might be withdrawn at the earliest opportune moment. 
He also asked him to inform the Nawab Wazir that he should not be 
concerned over the approach of the Shah unless the safety of Oudh 
was in danger.” On 19 March 1769, Smith informed the Select 
Committee that “Abdali was on his way back towards Attock and 
the danger of any disturbance in the empire from that quarter was 
over in the ensuing season." As visualised by Verelst, Ahmad Shah 
Abdali remained busy in the Punjab during the short period that he 
was in India, In fact he could not proceed byond Jhellum? Dissen- 
sions among the followers of Abdali and the mutiny in a section of 


l. Ibid., 14 March 1769, p. 147, From Smith to Verclat, 25 Feb. 1769. 

2. Ibid. 1 March 1769, p. 134 From Richard Smith to Select Committee, 
17 Feb. 1769. 

3. Ibid., 21 Mareh 1769, p. 195, 

4 S.C. I. O., 5 April 1769, Vol. 9, pp. 202-6. 

5. Sel. Com, Procgs, 21 March 1769, p.186, from Sel. Com. to Col. Smith, 


21 March, 1769, 
6. Ibid., P. 187, 


7. Ibid., 14 March 1769, p. 151. 

9. Ibid, 5 April 1769, p. 203, Advices from Allahabad, 18 March, 1769. 
: Calender of Persian Correspondence, Vol, II, Now i: 

Sel, Com, Proegs,, 21 April, 1769. 
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his army compelled the Shah to go back to his country.’ The failure 
of this expedition is described in a letter of Raja Parsodh Ray | 

Verelst—“The news from these parts is that Shah Abdali haq Come 
as far as Jhellum, when owing to dissensions among his followers, he 
was compelled to return to his own country. On the Way between 
Peshawar and Kabul a tumult arose in his army, his whole camp Was 
plundered and many of his chiefs and soldiers were either killed or 
dispersed. The Shah and Shah Vali Khan, his Vazir, in a miserable 
plight took the road to Kandhar."" Shuja-udedowlah also informed 
Verelst that *Shah Abdallah had made an inglorious retreat,’ The 
prolonged fight with the Sikhs in the Punjab must have convinced 
Abdali of the futility of any further campaigning in India. The Sikhs 
proved to be an “insuperable obstacle to Abdallah". The Select 
Committee accordingly expressed its pleasure on Shah's retreat towards 
his own dominions because it would “restore peace and tranquility 
throughout the empire and Shah Alam and Shuja-ud-dowlah would be 
delivered from their late apprehensions at his approach and it would 


also afford an excellent opportunity to them to recall the brigade from 
Allahabad”. 


The English attitude towards Abdali had changed considerably 
due to the consciousness of the failure of Abdali’s previous expeditions. 
But in the official correspondence of this period there was a “lurking 
suspicion of the motives of Shuja-ud-dowlah, the Nawab of Oudh". 
Thus in order to safeguard the frontier of Bengal from future incursions 
of Abdali and also to keep a watchful eye over the conduct and 
movements of the Nawab of Oudh, Verelst refused to carry out the 
directions of the Court of Directors who were not willing to allow him 
to keep English forces at Allahabad. The Court of Directors wrote: 
“Our views and expectations are confirmed within the Karamnasa, we 
are impatient to hear our troops are recalled from Allahabad. But 
Verelst believed that the third brigade Stationed at Allahabad would 


t -_— 


1, Verelst to Select Committee, 16 Dec, | 769, 
2. Calender of Persian Correspondence, Vol. 11, No. 1499, 
8. Select Committee Procecdings, 19 May 1769 ; C, P. C,, Vol, II, No. 1365. 


4, Select Committee Proceedings, 15 December 1769, p. 631, From Verelst to 
Sel. Committee, 15 December, 1769, 
5, S.C. 1. ©., 1769, p. 149, 


6. Letters from the Court of Directora, 16 March, 1768, 
7, Ibid. 
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to the operations of Abdali as'also a security to 
of Shah Alam and Shuja-ud-dowlah." He 
Directors that “to conciliate the minds of His 


cer Ve both as 9 check 
get : neci 
the territorial possessio! 


f 
the Court Of ; p ; à; 
wrote (o and to curb the ambitious project and hostile 


Majesty are iul were the first motives for continuing the brigade 

| intentions Ü = er ‘he receipt of your crder—to enforce, .if necessary, 

i ds क of the Vizier's late treaty with us, to be in 

ea m the Madras administration, if the security of our 
readiness 


‘ons on the coast of Caromandal, should require our making a 
| S10 À Ore. 
be n against Maratha power and to be a check on the ambitious 
‘version against + 

"m of UR Abdallah should he have determined to attack the 
proje ६ 


frontier of your allies"? Verelst also pointed out to the: Directors ‘that 
ron : um d 

"policy requires we * hould hold ourselves in constant readiness to oppose 
every attempt to destroy that equality and balance of power among the 


डु E 1 si " ^ e 1 n3 
princes of the empire 1n which consists our greatest security . 


| 


The Chunar fort was also considered by Verelst to be of strategic 
importance for the security of English possessions against ‘future 
"irruptions of Abdali”. It commanded a central position and hence a 
strong English force was kept there in spite of the strong protests from 
the Wazir| On the representations of the Wazir Verelst wrote in a 
diplomatic language that the interests of both of them were identical 
and the stationing of small force in the fort under pressure of necessity 
should not count his displeasure and interrupt the goodwill subsisting 
between them. 


The last step of Verelst against “unforscen dangers and sudden 
irruptions of Ahmad Shah Abdali in future" was to increase the 
| company’s military establishment.’ He requested the Directors to 
agree to sanction at least the strength proposed by Clive) He also 


|i Secret : Letters to the Court of Directors, 1764-70, S. No. 1, p. 145. 

2, Ibid, 

3. Secret: Letters to the Court, 10 April 1769 ; Verelst, H., A view of the rise, 

Progress, and present state of the English government in Bengal including 
| a reply to the misrepresentations of Mr. Bolts and other writers, p. 51. 
* C. P. C, Vol. II, No, 1524, From the Wazir to Verelst, 12 August 1769. 
Ibid, Sel. Com, Procgs,, 3 Aug. 1769, From Harper to Col, Smith, 
10 July 1769, 
G. P, C., Vol, I, No, 1534, From the Governor to the Wazir, 16 Aug. 1769. 


T. Letters to the Court of Directors, 10 April 1769. 
8. Ibid, 
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wanted to raise a substantial force of cavalry in view of the uc 
from Abdali and authorised recruitment of four additiona] regime all | 
cavalry. The Directors disapproved of Verelst’s actions and oan | 
their strong displeasure at the increase of military expenditure, 2 | 
invasions of Abdali alarmed the English who adopted various meee e | 


. . . ure > | 
to protect their territories from the Afghan menace and ultim e 


ately the | 
superior intelligence and shrewd diplomacy of the English triumphed | 


in warding off the danger. | 


Am 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE UP ANISADIC 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


By 
BRAJDEO PRASAD Roy 


The Upanisads deal with the spiritual and the metaphysical 
thoughts of our seers of the remote past, and show the path of salva- 
tion to the people. So it may appear futile to find out educational 
information from these philosophical Books, But as a matter of 
fact, any kind of literature is representative of its Age. It is just 
like a mirror in which we can see the vision of the respective Age as 
reflected in it, because consciously or unconsciously the writer draws 
something from the society. This is the case with the Upanisads also. 
We have abundance of material in these Books, which throws light 
on the contemporary educational system. But out of them we have 
to separate the historical ingredients from purely philosophical staff. 
A critical perusal of the Upanigads throws considerable light on different 
aspects of the then prevailing educational system such as the notions of 
knowledge, the educational institutions, the teachers and the students, 
the subjects of study, the duration of the period of the study, the 
methods of teaching, fees, examinations and so on. We shall discuss 
all these points. 


Notions of Knowledge 
Regarding the notions of Knowledge we get 8 lot of informa- 
tion. The ultimate aim of human life is the attainment of Liber- 
tion but this cannot be obtained unless knowledge is gained. In 
the Upanisads knowledge is known as Vidya which means the vision of 
the thing worthy of being known. The notions of knowledge are well 
described in many of the Mantras of these Books. The sages put 
io oH What is the Vidya ? What is its utility ? Who can obtain 
vos of are the fruits : of its attainment ? te was tig gencral 
edi copy i people that Vidya must be obtained 2: it is the : 
Sm EE shows the real path, passing through which one may 
of birth a goal of one's life—never to return to suffer from the chaina 
d death, The attainment of Vidya results in salvation. 
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One who does not cultivate it goes to hell and suffers, But the 
man who is a hypocrite is worse than the man who does not 
cultivate it. We must attempt to obtain knowledge for our Salvation. 
But hypocrisy must not be shown by us as it is a very dangerous thing 
in the path of our betterment. It was the firm view of the seers that 
Vidya results in good and Avidya in evil. These two have different 
results. Here Vidya stands for what is known as jfiana. The Gita? 
also advances the same view that jfiana is of more importance, It 
consists of unattached mind everywhere, disappearance of the thirst for 
enjoyment, pure reason, sattvika food, living in a sacred and lonely 
place, control of the senses, restraint of mind, control of Speech, 
body and mind, eradication of passion, meditation, avoidance of egoism, 
violence, arrogance, lust, anger and greed, cheerfulness of | and 
the eradication of desires. By the practice of all these things man 
gets knowledge which enables him to obtain Immortality. But the 
cultivation of Avidya results in suffering in the present life, It is 
the main cause of the future birth and death which cause suffering. 


Vidya and Avidyà have been taken in the sense of knowledge 
and ignorance. But the former has been used to denote karman 8150, 
It has been said that both jfiana and karman must be cultivated and 
not one of them. The cultivation of karman enables man to 
cross death, and jüana enables him to obtain immortality. No one 
should discard his duty as a hindrance to the path of Salvation. The 
Gita’ also says that prohibited actions and actions prompted by desire 
should be given up; but renunciation of action prescribed by the 
Scripture is not proper. Its abandonment through ignorance has been 
styled as partaking of tamas, People do not understand the meaning 
ofjfíana, They should attempt to get knowledge and should cultivate 
karman, One should perform one’s duty prescribed by the Scriptures 
and along with it one should cultivate 


ment. The human body has been 
Self—one’s own identification With all the Jivas. If one is successful 
in this respect then it is a better for one, But if one fails then 


MS) 0.0 — — 


l. Iga. 9, 
2. Ibid. 10, 
3. Gita, 18, 49.55, 


4. Ifa, 11,, Kena, 1, 4, 
5. Gita, 18, 4. 


vairagya-vrtti, non-attach: 
created in order to realise tbe 
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eat loss to oneself.! Immortality is obtained with the help of 


4 So it is our essential duty to obtain it. By obtaining it with 
| vog means man eradicates his sins and obtains the best Heaven, It 
r . 3 
| BE i that spiritual knowledge is the root of all knowledge’. 
was 
| 
| 


it is a Bt 


Later on in the Yoga-sütra of Patafijali* we see that samadhi-siddha 


do any thing according to his will. He can understand all 
can 


languages and become all-powerful. 


In the Upanisads we have two types of Vidya and both 

४ are to be cultivated by persons wishing realisation of the Self 
| The first is Apara Vidya in which four Vedas and six vedahgas’ 
have been included. This Vidya is known as the laukiki Vidya 
' as it is related to the life of the persons in the physical 
world and helps them in worldly enjoyments. The second type of 


Vidya is known as Para Vidya—spiritual knowledge which helps 
persons in their attempt to realise Brahman.’ 


A person who is established in Avidya but who regards himself as 
established in Vidya, suffers much again and again like a blindman 
guided by another blindman? In this context Avidya has been 
regarded as the fruitless performance of Yajíia? which is like a broken 
boat unable to help persons in crossing the ocean of birth and death. 
The cultivators of Avidya regard themselves successful. But really 
they do not know the real path of good. They come to this 
physical world again and again to suffer. Vidya cannot be obtained 
by those who are engaged in worldly. life and perform duties with 
desire for fruit. Vidya is obtainable only by those who discard 
worldly life and retire to the forest to dwell therein, are peaceful and 
Wise, roam for alms, control the mind and the senses, have faith in 


2, Ibid., 4. 9, 

3. Mundaka. 1. 1. 1, 

: Patafijali Yogasutra, Vibbitipada, | 
* Mundaka. 1. 1, 4. | 

6. Ibid., 1, 1, 5, 

T. फाव. 1, 1. 5. 

8. Ibid, 1, 2. 8, E. 
9, Ibid., 1. 2. 9, 

10. Ibid., 1, 2, 11, 


Ibid, 1. 2, 12., Katha, 1, 3. 14, 
42 
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should perform penance and observe celibacy. Tapas, dang b 
karman are essentially to be followed by the seekers of Knowledge 
The avirata, aganta and the asamahita cannot obtain it. Vidya ig 
obtained with the help of intelligence and study by those who haye kee 
and sharp insight.’ One can then gain complete knowledge. The Person 
who regards himself as the master of knowledge knows only a part of it^ 


Educational Institutions 
There were different types of educational institutions in the 


country contributing their share in the development and cultiva. 
tion of knowledge. They were the A§ramas of the sages, the 
yajfiabhumis and the courts of the kings. The Upanigads reveal 
that only a few are interested in spiritual knowledge; but 
still fewer know it. The teachers of the spiritual knowledge are 
very rare and the man is very lucky? if he gets a teacher who has 
realised the Self. Spiritual knowledge is not easy to realise, 
So an experienced teacher was needed to guide the students. 
The teachers of the spiritual knowledge were not ordinary 
persons hankering after wordly enjoyments, In the ancient 
Indian educational system, Agramas were of much importance, 
These were the houses of the teachers and the students 
went there to gain knowledge from them, People thought that 
spiritual knowledge is beyond the reach of logic’ and no one 
can understand it without the help of an experienced teacher. The 
students went to the Agramas of famous teachers. We notice six 
Srotriya Brahmanistha Brahmanas going tothe Agrama of the sage 
Pippalada in order to get spiritual knowledge from him®, The sage 
Saunaka was a Mahagala® Brahmana whose Agrama was a famous 
centre of learning. Añgiras also was a famous teacher. Varuni was 
another teacher very respected by the people as a great 
scholar.” It was the view of the people that वि ही 50 VEY CL the people that only the wise the wise can 


1. Pragna. 1. 2, 

2, Kena.4.8, . 
3, Katha, 1. 2, 24, 
4, Ibid, 1, 3. 12, 
5. Kena, 2, 9, 

6. Katha. 1, 2.7, 
7. Ibid. 1. 2, 8, 

8. Pragna, 1, 1, 

9. Mundaka. 1, 3, 
Taittirtya, 3, }, 
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impart spiritual knowledge. So the aspirants of CO should go 
to experienced teachers in order to get 1t Horo them. 

The institution of the Guru was essential. It was the notion of 
the people that only the Brahmanistha Guru can impart knowledge to 
i his students.” The knowledge obtained from a Guru was regarded 
as more important than the knowledge obtained from the gods’. 
ri Mostly the Brahmanas were the teachers. But in the field 

of philosophical knowledge, the  Ksatriyas dominated. There 
was no caste restriction. Even a Südra could ibe प्रवत to 
| impart knowledge to 8 Ksatriya. The king Janasrutt Pautrayana 
| went to Raikkva, a Sidra, in order to get spiritual Knows dre 
from him and for this he promised to offer him one OHO 
a garland of the precious jewels and the village in which be 
| resided. The Paficala king Jaivali Pravahana,? the Kekana king 
| Agvapati®, Janaka of Mithila’ and Ajatasatru of Kasi were 
prominent Ksatriya philosopher kings imparting spiritual knowledge 
। even to Brahmana philosophers of highest merit. Knowledge was 
regarded as a sacred thing and was obtainable from anyone irres- 


| 

| 

| pective of caste and creed.’ 

| The teachers were known as the Acaryas. They had to face 
difficulties due to bad students. So they performed sacrificial 
rites to invoke God’s grace on them in order to make them 

| 


| honest, graspers of knowledge and controllers of the senses? It 

was the duty of the Acarya to perform the Yajfiopavita ceremony 

| of the students who were very poor. The students used to go 
to the Agramas of famous teachers. But we have evidences to 
show that some persons remained with their fathers who imparted 
education to them.? When students went to the EOS) 
teachers asked questions to them in order to get information about 
nes 1, Katha, 1. 3. 4, 


2. Mundaka. 1. 2. 22. 
3. Chaàndogya. 1.9. 1-3. 


| 
e» 
| 
à 4. Ibid., 4.2. 5. 
ण 5. Ibid., 5. 3. 6. 
| 6. Ibid., 5. 11. 2-4 
7. Brhadaranyaka, 2. 1, 1. 
8. Taittiriya- l. 3. 
9. Ibid., 1. 4. 
10. Ibid., Bhrguvalli, 1, 4. 
11, Chandogya, 4, 4. 1-5. 
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The courts of the kings also were famous centres of E 
Kings patronised learned persons and examined the graduates iM 
returned from the Asramas after the completion of their education, 
The Paficala king Jaivali Pravahana had examined a student nameq 
Svetaketu who had returned from the A§rama after getting education 
Some kings were specialists in the fields of philosophy and even 
great sages went to them to get knowledge from them. Arun, a 
famous Brahmana philosopher, had gone to Pravahana to get spiritual 
knowledge from him, Again, we have references to Show six 
mahagrhastha paramasrotriya Brahmanas going to the court of the 
king A$vapati of the Kekaya country, for getting information 
regarding Brahman and the Soul’. They were Pracinagala, 
Satyayajfia, Indradyumna, Jana, and Budila. The Kagiraja Ajatagatru 
also was a great philosopher and so was Janaka the king of Mithila! 
The kings attracted scholars who visited their courts for exchange 
of views.? 


Kings performed different types of sacrifice in order to 
please the gods for the welfare of their subjects and for the fulfilment 
of their personal desires. Learned Brahmanas from distant places 
came to take part in the performance of the sacrifice, and on 
such occasion, kings held discussions on philosophical problems, 
Janaka, the king of Mithila, held such discussion on the occasion 
of the performance of the Bahudaksina sacrifice by him. He 
wanted to find out the best Philosopher. So he declared a reward of 
1000 cows for the best Brahmavid Brahmana. This caused 
interesting and learned conference in which the prominent philo- 
Sophers of the Age had assembled 


to take part in the discussion. 
Some of the names of ; : 


—those philosophers are in th 
हो z ne re preserved in the 
ba iads, i eey are Yajñavalkya, Aśvala, Artabhaga, Lahyayani 

12४, Cakrayana, Usasta, Kaloha, Gargi, Aruni, Uddalaka, Sakalya 


and soon. This j 
à on This is only an example, It was the practice to hold 
such discussion on the Occasion of the 


Me फम of the व्यव व of the sacrifice, 
1, Ibid,, 5. 3, 1-5, 


2. Ibid,, 5. 3, 6, 

3. Ibid., 5, 11, 14, 

4, Brhadaranyaka, 2, 1, 1, 
5. Ibid, 4. 1, 1, 


6. Ibid, 3, 1-9, Brahmanas, 
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Thus problems were solved, Successful persons were rewarded with 
cows and gold.’ 
Students and Teachers 

The Upanisads throw considerable light on matters relating 
to students and teachers. Students were known as the Antevasins? 
because they had to go to distant places in order to get 
education from famous teachers. In ancient times our educational 
institutions were in the forests, far away from the disturbed life 
in the villages and the cities, Students had to go to the Asramas of 
their teachers after the performance of the Yajfiopavita. They were 
known as the Brahmacárins because they had to observe celibacy 
and were the seekers of Brahman, The observance of celibacy was 
a condition to serve as a ground for spiritual knowledge. It was 
essential also for sound health and spiritual lustre. One of the 
principles of the ancient Indian education was that knowledge should 
be imparted only to deserving students. Much care was taken by 
the teachers while accepting students. Brahmacarya, tapas and 
dama were strictly to be followed by students. When the six 
§rotriya Bráhmanas went to Pippalada to obtain spiritual knowledge 
from him, he advised them to reside in his A$rama for one complete 
year, observing celibacy, performing penance and cultivating faith. 
After that, he accepted them as his pupils? We have other references 
toshow that more care was taken for the maintenance of the health 
of students. It has been said that the limbs of students 
should be strong, their voice should be very clear. Further, they 
had to apply their mind to the subjects of study.’ For all these 
things, students prayed to the gods. According to the Upanisadic 
educational thinkers, tapas, karman and dama are the funnamentals 
of knowledge. ‘So students had to perform penance for sound health 
and had to control the senses,’ 


The story of Naciketa’ reveals that students should not fear 
difficult lessons. It was the notion of the people that knowledge 


is difficult to acquire even by the gods. So students keeping patience 
"iugi RN Mode 


MNO 


l. Ibid., 3. 1. 2. 

2. Taittiriya, 1-34, 

3. Pra$na. 1, 2. 

4. Katha, Santipitha, 
5. Kena. 4.8. 

6, Katha, 1. 1. 20:22, 
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should peacefully attempt to understand lessons, They haq s 
remember that the attainment of knowledge is of highest valye and 
worldly things are of no use. So they should attempt only to gain 
knowledge. Teachers liked those students who had the Patience 
of the highest order. So the students tried to cultivate Satyadhyti? 
The mind is spiritualised not by logic but by association with 
the wise? Only a wise student is fit to whom education should be 
imparted.’ Some technical words throw light on interesting things, 
Teachers imparted knowledge to those students who came to them 
[उपसन्न] for that purpose, who had peaceful mind [प्रसन्नचित्त] and 
had controlled their senses [समन्वित]. Only active students [क्रियावन्तः] 
versed in the Vedic studies [श्रोत्रियाः] could obtain spiritual knowledge; 
Medha played an important role in the Vedic educational system 
because students had to depend on the power of memory in order 
to learn lessons. So they offered prayers to Indra for sweet 
voice and medha.’ Students were to be very honest, active and 
had to control their senses.? 


References throw somelight on the problem of the relation 
ship between teachers and students. It was regarded that the 
student's good relation with the teacher was the foundation stone 
of his success in life, Both were careful for the maintenance 
of cordial relations. The opening lines of the Kathopanisad show 
that they prayed to the god for their protection together, nourishment 
together, gaining energy together and for the illumination of the subjects 
studied by them together. It was their ardent desire that there should 


never be enmity between the Student on the one hand and the teacher 
on the other.? 


Students went to the teachers with sacrificial wood in their 
hands [समित्पाणयः] as it was a symbol of the students’ dedication and 


1, Ibid, 1, 1.27, 


2. Ibid., 1.2, 9, 


9, Ibid., 1. 2. 9, 

4, Ibid, 1. 2, 11, 

5. Mundaka, 1, 2, 13, 
6. Ibid., 3. 2. 11. 

7. Taittiriya, 1, 4, 

8, Ibid, 11. 

Katha, 4antipatha, 
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sense of service to the teachers. The teachers at first acquainted them- 
dies with the students.” There are references to show that 
teachers requested students desirous of higher studies to wait in the 
Agrama in order to prepare themselves for one year? 

The students regarded the teacher as their father. The 
teacher Was regarded as the real father as it was he who 
imparted knowledge to enable them to come out of the ignorance. 
Students prayed to the gods for the well-being of the teacher. 
Students and teacher are inseparable and are closely tied together. 
As in the conjugation there are pürvarüpa and uttararüpa and both 
constitute a word, so the teacher is the purvaruüpa and the students 
| the uttararüpa and both are joined like the Samdhi. This 
conjugation results in Vidya. The reason of this conjugation is 


pravacana® by the teacher. The Guru was regarded as an essential 
institution for acquiring spiritual knowledge. So it has been said that 
the students should go to the “qe श्रोत्रियं ब्रह्मनिष्ठम्‌ ’—the teacher’ who has 
studied the Vedas and bas realised Brahman. The teacher used to 
perform special sacrifices for the well-being of students’. He in return 
had to look after the domestic affairs of the teacher. We see Harimata 
Drumata ordering Satyakama Jabala to graze his 400 cows, and 
the latter also did not return from the forest until the cows were multi- 
plied into 1000. Students lived on bhikga.? They did not pay 
monthly fees to the teacher, but offered daksina on the occasion of the 


Convocation ceremony. It was the notion that the teacher must not 
accept any thing given by the students prior to the completion of 
their education." Students regarded their teacher as the god.” 


The Subjects of Study 
In the Upanisads the main subject of study is spiritual know- 


Pra$na. l. l. 

Chandogya. 4. 4. 5. 

Pragna. 1.2. 

| 4 Ibid, 6. 8. 

\ 5. Aitereya & Taittiriya. Santipütha. 


ere 


| 6. Taittiriya. 1. 3. 
i 7. Mundaka. 1, 2. 22. 


8. Taittiriya. ]. 4. E 

9. Chindogya, 4. 4. 5. Eur 

| 10. Ibid., 4, 3. 5. vete 

a ll. Brhadaranyaka. 4,1. 2. P. 
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12. Taittiriya, 1, 11. 
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ledge but other subjects also were studied by the Students, 


à à By the 
word Siksa, we mean education in general But in the U 


Panisads 
of the 


more emphasis was 
laid upon the pronunciation of words because it Was regarded that 


change of pronunciation changes the meaning of the word, Hence 
the results are disastrous. According to the Upanisads Siksa 
included six things:! 


it has been taken in the sense of the Science of pronunciation 
Vedic Mantras. In the Vedic system of education, 


1-2. The varnas and the svaras, from sp to qd. The students 


had to learn the correct pronunciation of the varnas and 
svaras, 


3-4. The mātrā and bala stand for the duration and the 
accent on the pronunciation of words respectively. More 
care was taken for the accent of the varnas and the svaras. 
Matra and the bala had two classes—internal and 
external. 'The former again was divided into five sub- 
classes:  sprsta, isatsprsta, vivrta, isatvivrita and 
samvrta, The latter was divided into eleven sub-classes 
vivara, samvara, Svaga, nada, ghosa, aghosa, alpaprana, 

mahaprana, udatta, anudatta and svarita. 


3. Saman. It means the art of singing the Vedic Mantras in 
melodious tunes, 


6. Santana. It means conjugation. Words change their 


forms in connection with varnas and 


svara and thus 
their meanings also are changed, 


Besides Siksa there were large number of other subjects 
Studied by the People and the Chandogyopanisad? gives 


a list of those subjects: the four Vedas, Itihasa, Purana, 
Vyakarana, Sraddhakalpa, G 


Sastra, Niti, Devavidya, 
Naksatravidya, 
Jyotisa, Samgita and Silpa. 


Brahma-vidya, Bhütavidya, Sastravidya, 
Devajanavidya, Nirukta, Dhanurveda, 
Furthermore, the Yajfiasastra® also was 
nd Aruni Uddalaka had gone to the 


Eu ese O Ea this Science from a this Science from a teacher named 
auy her काम 
1; lbid., 1. 2 

2. Chandogya, 7. 1. 1-5, 
9. North Western Punjab, 


| 
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Pataficala.” Here we see that during the Upanisadic period different 
branches of learning were studied and there were religious, secular 
and professional subjects to be studied. 


Method of Education 
In the Upanigads there are references which throw light on 
the methods of study, and the system through which education was 
imparted to the students. The teachers explained? the subjects to 
| the students so that they could understand them. The most popular 
| method was in the form of question and answer. The students 
put questions to the teachers and the latter tried to answer. ‘This 
system naturally helped the students develop their critical and 
logical faculties. The teachers did not dictate their lectures to the 
t students. In ancient Greece also this system of imarting education 
| was very popular and knowledge was cultivated through discussions. 
pa The teachers presented examples to the students in order to clarify 
the topics of study. The students had to listen to the teachers 
attentively ( श्रुत्वा ) and had to understand ( सम्परिगृह्य ) the lessons, had 
to think over the subject-matter of the study (qur), and after this 
knowledge was acquired [sra] by them. Pravacana, medha and 
bahugravana were of more importance in the Upanisadic scheme 
of education) A man cannot gain Vidya, who is not free from 
evil habits and manners, has no peace of mind and has not 
controlled his senses. The students should have sharp intelligence’ 
and concentrated mind in order to understand the subjects’. They 
should attempt to gain more and more knowledge and must not be 
Satisfied with what has been gained. Even great sages went to 
morelearned ones in order to gain advanced knowledge about the 
subjects of their study. Sukega, Satyakama, Sauryayani, Asvalayana, 
| Bhargava, and Kabandhi went to Pippalada with sacrificial wood in 
their hands for gaining more spiritual knowledge from him though 
they were great Brahmanas who had studied the Vedas well, 


and had realised Brahman ( ब्रह्मपराः श्रोत्रियाः ) Yet they were 


AL MP 


1. Brhadaranyaka, 4, 1. 2. 
2. 169, 10. & 13., Kena. 1. 3. Aa 
3. Katha, 1. 2. 13. 
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aspirants of higher spiritual knowledge ( परमत्रह्म अन्वेषमाणाः ), b 
branches of learning were cultivated and preserved by Particular 
families. The father handed over his academic possession to his son, 
Thus the process continued and several branches of learning were 
preserved and well cultivated from generation to generation.? As fot 
example, spiritual knowledge was imparted by Brahmā to his son 
Atharvan. The latter transmitted it to his own Son Angiras who 
in his turn imparted it to his son Satyavaha. This System was known as 
paramparakrama. Svetaketu and Aruni Uddalaka got education from 
their respective fathers.* 


Duration of Study 

So far as the problem of the duration of the period of study is 
concerned we come to the conclusion that there was no fixed rule 
regarding this matter. It depended on the intelligence of the students, 
Yet they had to stay in the Agrama for a considerable Period of 
time. Even the learned ones had to stay in the Agrama for one 
year for their preparation for higher and advanced studies in spiritual 
knowledge. Students usually Stayed in the Agrama for 12 years. 
After this period their Convocation! ceremony was performed. But 
delay also was made in case with certain students. We see Satyakama 
Jabala advising Upakosala to stay for a longer period even after 
the complition of his studies for 12 years, Students went to the 
ASramas after their Yajfiopavita, The age of this ceremony differed 


from varpa to varna. But generally it was performed at the age of 12, 


Students retured from the Aframas at the age of 25 to their houses 
to begin the grhastha stage of life, So it seems that students studied 
for12 years) But Persons wishing to gain more knowledge devoted 
their whole life to advanced knowledge. 
Teacher's livelihood 

Now we shall discuss the means of support of the teachers. They 
recieved abundance of money from kings as daksina on the 
occasions of the performance of sacrifices by them. Teachers 
followed a simple way of life. Hence they did not need more materials 
to maintain comfortable life, Education was not a commercial 
commodity to be exchanged for — yoo. for money. It was the princ It was the principle of the 

faa 

1. Pragna, 1, 1, 

2. Mundaka, 1. ], 2, 


3. Aitareya, Bhrguvalli, 1. 6, 


4, Chandogya, 4. 10, 1.3 5. Tbid,, 6. 1, 2, 
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Upanigadic educational system that the teacher must not accept any 
thing from the students prior to the completion of their studies! Qn. 
the occasion of their Samavartana Sarmskara, they offered daksina to 
their respective teachers according to their economic conditions, 
Students who could not offer Daksina served the Gurus in different 
capacities. But economic condition was never a hindrance to 
the education of poor students. Teachers did not realise monthly 
fees from students because they had not to care for the means of 
their livelihood. The State offered tax-free land to them; they got 
daksina and the public also supported them. 
Examination System 
The present examination system was unknown to ancient 
India because the system of imparting education was practical. 
Students had to satisfy their teachers with practical progress and 
personal abilities. The Convocation ceremony offered the certificate of 
the completion of the students’ education, But it was not enough, The 
king’s court also was ‘an examination hall. Learned persons would be 
। present in the court. They examined the educational ability of the 
students. Svetaketu, a new graduate, had gone to the Paficala Samiti 
where he was examined by the king Jabali Pravahana. The king put 
five questions to Svetaketu. But he could not answer a single question. 
ae» He returned to his house with the remark of the king as to how a 
person can regard himself a learned man, who cannot answer even 
those questions. The king’s court was an academic institution which 
examined the merits and the abilities of the scholars. Real merits 
of the learned were examined in the courts of the king, where 
open discussions were held for the same purpose. The scholarship of 
the learned was recognised and they were rewarded by the State. 
The aim of the ancient educational system Was to mould the 
Student's character in such a way that he could realise the four 
objectives of human life. Svadhyaya and pravacana were essential 
lor the cultivation of knowledge. A study of the  Convocation 
Address reveals that teachers gave more emphasis on the moral 
| life of the students even during the periods of their other three 
| A$ramas, They advised students to speak the truth, control the 
Senses and mind, to perform Agnihotra, respect the elders, to act 


| 
| 
| 


———— 


l. Brhadaranyaka.4. 1. 2. 
2. Chandogya, 5. 3. 1-5. 
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to produce progeny. The different Upanisadic educational 3 
have advanced different opinions regarding the comparative importance 
of the elements of morality. Satyavaha, the son of Rathitara 
is of the opinion that truth is the best virtue to be follower 
Taponitya, the son of Purusista, thinks that tapas is of mom 
importance than truth. But Naka, the son of Mudgala, thinks that 
the study of the Scriptures is the best virtue to be practised. 

The Convocation Address was a landmark in the history of the 
ancient Indian educational system because it sets higher ideals before 
the students to be followed. Truth is the most vital mora] 
element in the life of man. So the Guru preached the students to 
follow it in letter and spirit. Besides this, they had to follow dharma 
because it sustains human existence, Knowledge is limitless and it 
should be the ideal of every person to gain more and more knowledge. 
So the teacher advised to students to continue their studies even 
after the completion of their educatfon in the Asramas, The national 
tradition and the heritage are to be preserved. They require 
generations after generations. So the teacher advised the students to 
cause the births of future generations to carry on the national heritage, 
They had not to discard the duties to truth, to their studies, and 
to the gods and to the ancestors, Education had social significance 
also, So the students were advised to serve and respect the parents, 
the elders and the guests like gods, The society consists of many 
members and even the great commit blunders and the commoners’ 
follow them. So students were advised not to do anything wrong in 
their life and were requested not to follow the elders who committed 
wrongs and pursued immoral way of life. The students were advised to 
consult the elders in doubtful cases. In the opinion of the Upanigadic 
Sages it is the rule, the teaching and the true purport of the Vedas. 
This was their command which the students should follow. 

All these things indicate that during the Upanisadic period 
higher ideals of education were set before the people. The notions of 
knowledge were praiseworthy, There existed good relationship 
between students and teachers. The scope of education was very wide 
and large number of subjects were studied. The technique of 
teaching WEE Practical. Fees were not realised from the students 
and the aim of education was refinement of the people. 


l. Taittiriya, 1, 9, 
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UPANISADS AND VEDIC RITUALS 
By 
BASANT KUMAR CHATTOPADHYAYA 


The religion and culture of India are based on the Vedas which, 
it has been said, were not composed by man but revealed by God 
and therefore infallible. Western scholars began to study the Vedas 
diligently in order to show that they are not hoary and that they 
do not contain any noble ideals. Not content with giving their own 
verdict that the Vedas were composed by ordinary men who wanted 
to enjoy the pleasures of life, they said that the Upanisads do not 
believe in the existence of Vedic gods and the efficacy of Vedic 
sacrifices. As I shall show subsequently, these statements are not 
correct. I shall first quote their opinions on this point. Max Muller 
writes, "In these Upanisads the whole ritual or sacrificial system 
of the Vedas is not only ignored but directly rejected as useless, nay, 
as mischievous. The ancient gods of the Vedas are no longer 
recognised.”! Deussen writes, “The Atman doctrine (i.e. the main 
doctrine of the Upanisads) is fundamentally opposed to the 
Vedic cult of the gods and the Brahmanical system of ritual”? 
Macdonnel writes, "Though the Upanigads generally form a part 
of the Brahmanas they really represent a new religion which is in 
practical opposition to the ritual or practical side." Dr Winternitz 
writes, “While the Brahmins were pursuing their barren sacrificial 
science, other circles were engaged upon those highest questions 
which were at last treated so admirably in the Upanisads. From 
these hermits, who were not originally connected with the 
priestly caste, proceeded the forest hermits and wandering ascetics.’ 
Dr Robert Ernest Hume writes, “No longer is worship or sacrifice or 
good conduct the requisite of religion in this life or of salvation in the 
next. Knowledge secures the latter and disapproves the former. The 
whole religious doctrine of different gods and the necessity of sacrificing 
to the gods is seen to be a stupendous fraud by the man who has 


Origin of Vedanta, p. 16. 


Religion aud Philosophy of the Upanishads, p. 21. 
History of Sanskrit Literature, 0.21. 
4 History of Indian Literature Vol. J. p. 237. 
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acquired metaphysical knowledge of the monistic unity of the self 3 of 

the world in Brahman or Atman.”! Garbe writes, “T he Brahmin priest 

is proficient only at excogitating sacrifice after sacrifice and hair-splitting 
definitions and explanations of senseless ritualistic hocus pocus. All at 
once lofty thought apprears on the scene. A passionate desire to solve | 
the riddle of the universe and its relation to one’s own self holds the | 
mind captive." Hertel says, “The Kşattriyas unable to believe in the | 
Vedic gods substituted instead the ides of nature powers and | 
propounded a philosophy which was essentially a monism, atheistic, | 
non-materialistic and morally indifferent.” 


— Because the Upanisads declare the existence of One God | 
(Brahman), Western scholars have concluded that the “authors | 
i: of the Upanisads" did not believe in the existence of minor gods. 
Because the Upanisads declare that the aim of life is the 
attainment of salvation through the knowledge of Brahman, 
Western scholars have concluded that the authors of the Upanisads 
did not believe in the efficacy of sacrifices in attaining heaven. 
But both these inferences are illogical. The ideas of One Supreme 
God and of many subordinate gods are not contradictory. From 
the statement that one can atiain Brahman through knowledge, 


it does not follow that one cannot attain heaven by performing 
Vedic sacrifics, 


I shall now quote passages from the Upanisads to show that 
the Upanisads believed in the existence of Vedic gods and the efficacy 
of Vedic sacrifices. In the I$opanisad we find the dying soul 
praying to the fire god (Agni) to lead it by a pleasant path. 
In the Kenopanisad we find that Brahman appeared before the 
gods in a fine form and the fire &od could not burn a straw nor could 
the air god move it, because Brahman willed it otherwise. It has also 
been said that Indra, Vayu and Agni surpassed the other gods 
because they first perceived Brahman in close proximity.? In the 
Kathopanisad Naciketa first learns from Yama how to perform Vedic 
सर | 


l. The Thirteen Principal Upanishads, p. 58, 
2 अन नय सुपथा राये श्रस्मानु Tea Upa. 78. 


3, तस्माद्वा एते देवा अतितरामिव भ्रच्यान्‌ देवान्‌ 
यदिर्वाथुरिन्द्रस्ते drag TETA: Kena, Upa, 4.2. 
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sacrifices and then get his lessons in the knowledge of Brahman? 
When Naciketa asks for Brahmajüana, Yama says that the gods 
also wanted to know it?, The Pragnopanisad says that those who 
perform Vedic sacrifices, dig wells etc. go to the heaven which is 
in the moon? The Mundakopanisad begins by saying that of all 
the minor gods Brahma first came into existence The distinction 
between Brahman and Brahma must be borne in mind. Brahman is 
the Supreme god. He exists always. Brahma disappears at the 
pralaya and is created by Brahman before the world is created. 

There is a passage in the Mundakopanisad which has been 
interpreted by Western scholars to mean that the Upanisads did not 
believe in the efficacy of Vedic sacrifices. The passage runs thus : 
“These Vedic sacrifices are like frail crafts. In these sacrifices 
rituals without knowledge are prescribed. Hence they are inferior. 
For their performance 18 persons are required (16 priests, the person 
who performs the sacrifice and his wife). Those ignorant persons who 
think that they (sacrifices) are the best things again become subject to 
old age and death,” It means that those who perform Vedic sacrifices 
cannot attain liberation but are born again. Hence they become 
subject to old age and death. ‘Those who consider sacrifices as the best 
thing have been called iguorant because they do not know that the 
highest aim of life is to attain liberation and become free from 
the sufferings of old age and death. It does not say that by 
performing sacrifices one cannot go to heaven. In fact after two verses 
we get a verse that those who perform sacrifices go to heaven: 
“Those who consider sacrifices and digging tanks, wells etc. as 
the best things, and do not know anything better, are ignorant. They 
enjoy the fruits of the good acts in heaven and again enter this earth 


or some inferior place." Hence it is quite wrong to say that verse 


1. स त्वमश्नि स्वग्यमध्येषि मृत्यो 
ब्रूहि तं श्रद्धवानाय मह्यम्‌ Katha Upa. 1.1.13. 

2. देवैरत्रापि विचिकित्सितं किल Katha Upa. 2.1.9. 
3. इष्टापूर्ते कृतमित्युपासते ते चान््रमसभेव लोकमभिजयन्ते Prasnopanisad 1.9. 
4. ब्रह्मा देवानां प्रथमः सम्वभूव (Mu. Upa. 1.1.1) 
5, प्लवा ह्येते अहढ़ा यज्ञरूपाः अष्टादशोक्तमवरं येषु कर्म | 

n ये प्रवेदयन्ति get जरामृत्यु ते पुनरेवापि यन्ति Mun. Upa. 1.2.7. 
5. इष्टापूत मन्यमाना: गरिष्ठं नान्यच्छेयो वेदयत्ते प्रमूढाः । 

नाकस्य पृष्ठे ते सुकृतेषनुभूत्वा इमं लोकं हीनतरं वा विशन्ति ॥ Mun, Upas 1,2.10, 
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1.2.7 of the Mundakopanisad says that sacrifices are 3 
The Mundakopanisad says that the minor gods were Created Ont 
of the Supreme God (Brahman)! The Taittirrya-U panisad enjoins 
that sacrifices should be performed: “Thou must not neglect to 
perform the rites for the gods and the ancestors.” The rites for 
the gods are sacrifices. The rites for the ancestors are tarpana, 
The Chandogya-Upanisad says that the path of religion can be divided 
into three parts. Sacrifices, study and gifts form the first part The 
Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad says “It is this Brahman whom the Brahmins 
desire to know by the study of the Vedas, performance of sacrifices, 
making gifts, performance of austerities, without any desire,” 
The intention of this passage is that these acts, the performance 
of which involves a course of self-discipline, will graduaily remove 
desires and prejudices from the mind and render it pure and fit for 
the knowledge of Brahman. So long as there are desires and prejudices 
in the mind it is not possible to realize Brahman, 


It will thus be seen that practically all the principal Upanisads 
affirm the existence of Vedic gods and declare the efficacy of Vedic 
sacrifices. Besides the passages quoted above, there are many other 
passages in these Upanisads which do so. In these circumstances it 
may reasonably be concluded, European writers have attributed to the 


sages of the Upanisads their own prejudices against Vedic gods and 
Vedic rituals. 


As regards the statement of Dr Winternitz quoted above that 
the persons who discussed philosophical questions were different from 
the persons who performed Vedic sacrifices, it may be observed that 
we find in the Brhadaranyaka-U panigad that when king Janaka 
was performing a sacrifice the persons who performed the sacrifices also 
discussed questions regarding the nature of Brahman and other philo- 
sophical questions. Also in the Chandogya-Upanisad? we find that 


1. तस्माच देवा वहुधा सम्प्रसूताः Mun. Upa. 21.4 

2. देवपितुकार्याभ्यां न प्रमदितव्यम्‌ Tai. Upa. 1.11.2 

3, त्रयो धर्मस्कन्धाः यज्ञोऽध्ययनं दानम्‌ इति प्रथमः Cha, Upa, 2,23.1, 
4. तमेतं वेदानुवचनेन ब्राह्मणाः विविदिषन्ति 


~ 
यज्ञन दानेन तपसा श्रनाशकेन Br. Upas 4.4.22, 
5, 8rd chapter of By, Ufa. 
6 1, 1080१11, 
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when Usasti established his superiority in spiritual knowledge he was 
asked by the king to officiate as priest. The statement of Dr Winternitz 
15 therefore incorrect. 


There is no justification for the supposition that the authors 
of the Samhita portions of the Vedas have mentioned the existence of 
minor gods because they could not conceive of One Omnipresent Omni- 
potent God. Such a Supreme God is mentioned in many places in 
the Samhitas. In the Rg-Veda Samhita it has been stated that 
during pralaya the Supreme God alone existed, nothing else existed! 
Again it has been said that the Supreme God who controlls the 
universe remains in the transcendental region. The commands of the 
Supreme God are obeyed by the minor gods? He js the Supreme God, 
over all the gods Whatever Existed, whatever will exist, all are 
parts of that Great Being. He is our Creator, our Protector, our Lord,’ 


It cannot therefore be said that in the Sarhhitas mention has 
been made of minor gods, because the authors of the Sarhhitas could 
not conceive of One Supreme God. In fact both in the Samhitas and 
Upanisads there is mention of One Supreme God as well as many 
minor gods who were created by the Supreme God. 


Western scholars who are unfamiliar with Vedic tradition might 
be pardoned for misunderstanding the Vedas. But it is a matter of 
great regret that many prominent modern scholars of India following 
no doubt the lead of Western scholars have made the same mistake in 
such a fundamental matter and have helped broadcast ideas greatly 
damaging to Indian culture. 


Thus Prof. Hirianna of the Mysore University writes, “The 
Upanigads primarily represent a spirit different from and even hostile 
to ritual and embody a theory of the universe, quite different from the 


one that underlies the sacrificial teaching of the Bráhmanas."" I have 
ooo 


1, श्रानीदवातं स्वधया तदेकं तस्क्षान्नाच्यत्परं किचनास RV. 10.129.2. 
2. योऽस्याध्यक्षः परमे व्योमन्‌ RV. 10,129.7. 

3. उपासते GT यस्य देवाः RV. 10.1.2. 

4. यो देवेषु अधिदेव एक ata RV. 10.1218. 

5. पुरुष एव इदं सवं qq भूतं यचच भव्यम्‌ Rv. 10.90.2. 


6. यो नः पिता जनिता यो विधाता RY. 10,823, 
T. Outline of Indian Philosophy p. 48. 
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already quoted many passages to show that the Upanisads 3 the 
performance of ritual. I may here add another. The I$a-Upanisad 
says, “One should wish to live a hundred years continuing to perform 
rituals." Both Samkara and Ramanuja say that here karmani refers 
to rituals prescribed in the Vedas. 


Dr S.N. Das Gupta of the Calcutta University writes, “The 
Upanisads are an entirely diffirent type from the rest of the Vedic 
literature as indicating the path of knowledge as opposed to the path 
of work. The Upanisads do not require the performance of any action 
but only reveal the ultimate truth and reality". I have quoted 
passages that the Upanisads do require the performance of Vedic acts, 
Performance of the acts prescribed in the Sastras purifies the mind 
and renders it fit to realize knowledge of Brahman. Mere theoretical 
knowledge such as one man gets by reading or listening to the Upanisad 
is not enough for emancipation. Realization is necessary.’ 


Prof R. D. Ranade of the Allahabad University writes, "The 
spirit of the Upanisads is on the other hand, barring a few exceptions 
here and there, entirely antogonistic to the sacrifical doctrine of the 
Brahmanas." Apparently Prof. Ranade thinks that some portions of 
the Upanisads support the “Sacrificial doctrine of the Brahmanas” while 
other portions are antagonistic. In other words, the Upanisads are self- 
contradictory. Our ancient acaryas have all said that the Upanisads 
are infallible. Apparent discrepancies have all been reconciled in the 
Brahma-sütras, on the point under consideration, There is not even any 
apparent discrepancy, as nowhere the Upanisads say that sacrifices are 
not efficacious in attaining heaven or that they should not be performed. 

Dr S. Radhakrishnan writes, “Men sat down to doubt the gods 
whom they ignorantly worshipped, and reflected on the mysteries of 
life. Prom primitive polytheism to systematic philosophy it is a long 
long way". Ifthe Vedas are polytheistic because they mention many 
gods, the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita are also polytheistic 
because both of them mention many gods. If there is a supreme God 
controlling the minor gods the doctrine cannot be called polytheism. 


मर बना जात GP EEOVL———— c ES जिजीविधे z 
1, कुवन्नवेह कर्माणि तू शतं समाः Tsa Upa. 2. 
2. History of Indian Philosophy p. 28, 
्रनुभवपर्य 2 
3, Fa ATTY Brabmasztra Sankara bhasya 1.1.1. 


4. Consructive Survey of U ganishadic philosophy p. 6. 
~ 9 Indian Philosophy Vol, I pp. 72-72, 
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The Upanisads refer to the Samhitas with great respect and some- 
times quote passages from the Samhitas in support of the statements 
made in the Upanisads introducing them by remarks such as “So it has 
been said in the Sarnhitas,'" 

Sri R. G. Bhandarkar in his “Vaisnavism, Saivism and Other 
Minor Sects" traces the origin of the Upanisads, disbelief in Vedic 
ritual. It is stated in “The Vedic Age", published by the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, that the spirit of the Upanisads is antiritua- 
Jistic and that the Upanigads did not believe in the efficacy of Vedic 
sacrifices. “The History of Philosophy—Eastern and Western”, 
sponsored by the government of India, says “the spirit of the Upanisads 
is opposed to ritual"? : 

Iam glad to say that Dr Satkari Mukhopadhyaya considers 
that my views expressed above are correct. Among other scholars 
who agree to these views I may mention a few names :— 

1. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr Gopinath Kaviraj M. A. 


2. Dr Kalidas Bhattacharyya M. A., Ph. D., Vice-Chancellor, 
Visva-bharati. 

3. Pt. Gopinath Bhattacharyya, Head of the Deptt. of 
Philosophy, Calcutta University. 

4. Dr Narendranath Chaudhuri M. A., Ph. D., Head of the 
Deptt. of Sanskrit, Delhi University. 

5. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr Yogendra Nath Tarka-Vedanta 
tirtha, D. Lit. 

6. Dr Nalini Kanta Brahman, M.A., Ph.D., Calcutta University. 

7. Dr Sitangshu Sekhar Bagchi, M.A., D.Lit,, Mithila Research 
Institute and others. 


RNIN OO ननिनिलिक 
1. तत्‌ एतहृचाऽभ्युक्तम्‌ Pra, Upa. 1.7, Mu Up 3.2.10 or तदेषः श्लोकः Pra. Upa 
1.10, 4.10, 615, 
2 Chap. XXIV. 
3. Vol. I p.57. 
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THE APRATIGHA.TYPE OF COIN 
By 


0. P. JAISWAL 


In the galaxy of the Gupta Emperors, Kumara Gupta I was the 
only king who issued extensive currency in the yellow metal, Among 
his coins the so-called Apratigha-type is the most problematic one, 
though many eminent scholars of Indology have tried their best to 
unravel the mystery surrounding the coin under review. In the 
present article I propose to put forward my views on this crucial 
problem connected with it, 

The description of the coin sets down as follows : 


On the obverse, the coin Presents three figures. The centra] 
figure is of a male Standing facing with folded hands on chest, 
wearing pleated dhoti with the end wrapped round in front hanging 
between the legs, The hair istied ina knoton the top of the head, 
I am convinced, the centra] figure is certainly of Kumara Gupta I, as 
its identity is clearly indicated by the legend, ‘Kumara Gupta’ 
written vertically on either Side of the central figure, but read 
horizontally from top to bottom. On the right side of the figure, 
‘Kumara’ and ‘Gupta’ are written on left from bottom to top ‘Ku’ of 
Kumara is crystal clear on coin No. 8, Similarly ‘Ma’ is palpably 
distinct on no, 13. The "PPer slant over *Ma' is not visible 
and 'Ra' which is on no, 12 is Positively perceptible and the self-same 
phenonmenon occurs with asDectantoEno. 6 लका other Colts 16 
provides the full name Kumara Gupta. A female figure standing in 


- face to face of him, He holds a shield in left hand and a Garuda 
in right. 
Legend —t&end circular.. “प्रथज-कुल-रिपुहप्त: (between 3 o'clock & 6 o'clock). - | 
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On reverse—There is dotted border, within which goddess 
ss 
Laksmi faces the front. She is seated on a full-blown double- 
petalled lotus and adorned by a nimbet. Her raised right hand holds 
9 with a long steen and her left hand rests on waist. Crescent 
is engraved above the legend and a symbol is on her left-side and the 
Jegend on her right. 
This is the description of the obverse and reverse of the coin. 


Now we propose to examine the legend on reverse. 


The legend on reverse has raised a storm of controversy. 
Meticulous observation, however, will clinch the issue. First of all, 
we should observe the actual form of the first letter that appears on 
the coin. And the result of it may be set forth as follows :— 

This letter in our opinion js no other than ‘A’ and bears close 
resemblance to that found on the inscriptions of Central India. And 
it ig too obvious to mention that it passes under the name of Sanchi 
inscription of Candragupta II, year 93! It reveals unmistakable 
influence of the Ksatrapa characters which are evidently manifest 
on the silver coins of the period,” 


There is little room for dispute over the second letter. It 
positively represents ‘Pra’. It is worthy of remark that it coincides 
with the reading of Allan, Altekar and Sohani. The identity of the 
third letter has, however, formed a bone of contention. It is true 
that existence of ‘Ta’ is not liable to doubt. The controversy 
centres round the sign of ‘a’ and ‘i’ over ‘Ta’. A group of Numis- 
matists consider is ‘Ta' and others ‘Ti. But minute observation 
brings to light that sign over ‘Ta’ is definately ‘i’ and it should be 
read as ‘Ti’, It is medial ‘i’ not long ‘i’, as long ‘i’ is indicated by 
curved mark on the right and left. It is positively attested by the 
Structure of the word ‘sri’. But in the case in hand curve is engraved 
only from one side. So, it may be legitemately by deduced that the 
letter in question is ‘Ti’. 

The last letter has formed a bone of contention as the first one. 
A few scholars of Numismatics deciphered it in conformity with their 
Own preconceptions. We are astonished to find how it is read ‘Pa’ 


and Something else. A subtle analysis of the whole situation renders — ^ 
i ee ee o डड x 4 | 


1. Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Vol, IH. Pl. III-B, p. 30. 3 
2 Dr Altekar, corpus. The Coinage of the Gupta Empire. 
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it apparent that it should be read ‘Gha’ and not anything else 
two halves of the letter under consideration are equal im j 
It may be distinctly observed on coin no, 11}, The view " 
Mr. Sohani that the two visargas got rubbed due tg hee 
circulation is devoid of substance. The distinct existence of the 
other letters on the reverse does not testify to the validity of the 
contention. It remains inexplicable as to how the two visargas, 
after getting rubbed, can make too equal and proportionate hal 
which are the characteristic features of ‘Gha’. Futhermore, the 
visarga that makes its existence felt after ‘Gha’ on coin no, 11? 
preserves its identity beyond the shadaw of doubt. So, the 
theory of their transformation into a new letter through the 
medium of rubbing cannot carry weight with it. It may prove 
advantageous in other situations but in the present context there is no 
sphere for its operation, 


The 


| 
| 
ves | 


So, we venture to suggest that it should be read ‘Apratigha’, 
We know the meaning of ‘Apratigha’; it signifies ‘invincible’. The 
meaning aptly corresponds to the motif of the obverse. 

It is a historical fact that the last days of Kumara Gupta I were 
not peaceful, He was confroted with two invasions which placed the 
very existence of the Gupta empire in jeopardy. The Bhitari pillar 
inscription of Skandagupta bears testimony to the fact that during the 
subsequent years of the reign of Kumara Gupta, 


his empire became 
exposed to the incursions of 


the Pusyamitras. The Junagadha 
inscription is more remarkable as bearing out the authenticity of it. The 
Pusyamitras who had great resources in man and money delivered a 
serious blow to the imperial throne. But the credit belongs to Skanda- 
gupta for defending the tottering empire. Even = did not 


fnd any rest as he had to face the Le 200 to face the onslaught of the Hiinas.’ He 
1. B. H. Pl. XXXI, 2 


2 Ibid. 
३. विचलित-कुललक्ष्मी-स्तम्भनायोद्यतेन 
क्षितितल-शयनीये येन नीता त्रियामा । 
समुदित-बल-कोशान्‌ पुष्यमित्राश्च जित्वा 
क्षितिप-चरण-पीठे स्थापितो वाम-पाद: i" fd का स्तम्भलेख | 
« — ger समागतस्य समरे दोर्स्या धरा कम्पिता ।—भितरी का स्तम्भलेख | 
रिपवांत्या मूल भग्नदर्पा निर्वचना म्लेच्छ देशेषु । 
तरपति-भुजगानां मानदर्पोत्फणानाम्‌ 
प्रतिकृति-गरडाज्ञां निविषीं चावकर्ता--ज्रुनागढ़ का AAAS | 
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stayed committed in the western part of his dominion to meet their 


massive onslaught. 

These two invasions are historically attested facts. Both were 
successfully repulsed by Skandagupta. After routing the Pusya- 
mitras Skandagupta could not get time to return to the capital. And 
it was essential to convey the message of victory to the king. So, he 
despatched a military officer to communicate this momentous news. 

The king was not in his court at the time of receiving the 
messenger. The absence of royal-robe and chief-queen can be clearly 
noticed in the body of the coin. On hearing the arrival of a messenger 
from the battle field his younger queen, i.e., the mother of Skandagupta, 
could not resist the temptation to hear the news. 


In the coin under examination the military officer i.e., the messen- 
ger is seen as delivering the message of victory to the king. The king is 
standing before an ordinary military officer. That is why he prefers to 
maintain studied reservation in order to exhibit his royal dignity 
and listens to the  messege with perfect equanimity by. folding 
his hands upon his chest. The younger queen (i.e, the mother of 
Skandagupta) hearing about the victory of her court and son became 
overwhelmed with delight and as a result of it she greeted the king by 
uttering the epithet “invincible.” He was invincible even in his last 
days as he was in his prime of youth, The representation of Garuda 
by a military officer is also significant. We know from the Puranas 
that Garuda is a symbol of fast movement and victory. Here it 
signifies the victory and invincibility of the king. 

The form invincible or Apratigha is also associated with the 
reverse figure of seated Laksmi. The king is invincible; that is why 
Laksmi is steadily seated on lotus. No body can alter her position now. 


Elaborate discussion 
In my opinion the entire story runs thus :— 
There was no political upheaval in the reign of Kumara Gupta I. 
This is testified by his inscriptions, not less than thirteen. But the last 
days of his reign were not peaceful as the Pusyamitras, and the 
Hüunas assailed the might of the Imperial throne, attested by the 


-Bhitwi pillu Inscription? As Kumara Gupta I come to know of Ee 


1. विचलित कुललक्ष्मी"**************"**वामपाद: 
गयस्य समागतस्य समरे दोभ्मा धरा कम्पिता |--भितरी का स्तस्भलेख 
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disturbance in the western part of his empire due to the 3 
he despatched his son Skandagupta to repulse their back. After 
defeating the Pusyamitras Skandagupta stayed there to watch over 
the situation carefully. This was necessary, otherwise the Pusya. 
mitras might have enjoyed the fruit of carelessness and attacked over 
the territory again. Meanwhile it was essential to Communicate the 
news of the victory to the capital. Even in these days this is the 
practice that the capital is kept informed of every development of 
the battle field. These days it is done through the most advanced 
scientific method i. e., wireless set. But in the days gone-by, when the 
scientific advancement was not so high, the work was done 
through the medium of military personnel as they were supposed to 
be the most faithful messengers, 


On the obverse of the coin the same scene is depicted. The 
military personnel is delivering the message of the battle-field before the 
king and the queen. 


A comparative study of the coin of king-and-queen-type and the 
Apratigha-type of Kumara Gupte I shows that there is no similarity 
between the queen of the Apratigha-type and of other types. It reveals 
the fact that the queen of the Apratigha-type is not the same as 
represented on other types of the coins, If makes clear that on other 
types the chief queen is represented whereas on the Apratigha-type 
the younger queen i.e, the mother of Skandagupta has been repre- 
sented. It was but natural as her son was far away from her in the 
battle-field, she was anxious to hear the news of her son. 
Out of anxiety she joined the king to hear the news. We know 
the softness and weakness of the mother’s heart towards her child. 
Similarly that softness compelled Skandagupta’s mother to join the 
king to hear the news of the battle-field. When she heard of the 
victory, she cried out of joy “invincible” or ‘‘Apratigha” to the king, 


which aptly coincides with the obverse representation. 


That was not the end of the Story there, Skandagupta had not 
even breathed Peacefully when he felt another onslaught of the Hünas. 
Skandagupta was capable of repulsing them back. These two in- 
enough time, at least five or six years, for 


3 te his position in the western part of the 
empire and to return to his Capital, It has been said above that just 


he Pusyamitras, Skandagupta despatched 9 


2 


IP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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military personnel with the news and after obtaining the news Kumara 
Gupta I probably circulated Apra निभ > of coin, presenting 
before his subjects the actual scene of receiving the correct news of 
victory, where he was styled "Apratigha" or invincible. Side by side 
the represent ation of the younger queen was essential to make it clear. 
to the subjects that valiant Skandagupta was her son who defeated 
the Pusyamitras. 


he coin was particularly issued for the western part of the 
empire where the battle was fought in order to convince the subjects 
that the real master was he, and not others. Thisis also attested by 
the letters inscribed in the legends, both on obverse and reverse of 
this type as they belong to the western style of the Gupta Brahmi 
script, which lends additional weight to the contention that this type 
was in circulation mainly in western districts of Kumara Gupta’s 
empire. 

This was done just like Candragupta II did with a view to 
assuring the people of his authority over the western part when he 
defeated the Ksatrapas. Similarly Kumara Gupta I issued this type 
of coin in the western part of his country to demonstrate that now 
no body could give a blow to his authority. 


The entire story aptly corresponds with the obverse legend. 
The legend is read by me ‘‘Prthaja-kula-ripur drpiah" between three 
and six o'clock, Before three and six o'clock the legend is too blurred 
toread. Here read legend means “the dreadful enemy of the king". 
We know about the dreadful enemy. Who it was ? It was the Pusya- 
mitras whom Kumara Gupta I was referring to in the legend on obverse, 


After sometime it was essential to celebrate his memorable 
victory formally, according to the practices of ancient India. We 
know that in ancient India victory was usually celebrated by per- 
forming an A$vamedha sacrifice as we see in the case of Samudragupta. 
Similarly for Kumara Gupta I this victory was memorable as it was 
the first victory over the Pusyamitras in his long peaceful reign. So 
to celebrate this victory, he performed an A$vamedha sacrifice and 
Issued the A$vamedha-type of coin to commemorate it. 

i Thus it is my cogent belief that the Apratigha-type was issued 
In order to convince the subjects his sway over the territory where the 


——— 


l. Sohani—Indian Numismatic Chronicle, pp. 100-101, 
45 


7 
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battle was fought, When the victory was celebrated 
subsequently the Agvamedha-type was issued, 
Opinion as it is attested by the legend on the coj 


formal] i 
Th; y» th [ 
T'his Strengthe E 
n Where he me 


ae 


ns my 


specifically that he had conquered his enemy (devo अजया) Ntions 
this enemy must have been the Pusyamitras as we a 2. I think 
enemy before him. W DO other 


So, to round up the present discourse, it can be c 


the Apratigha-type of coin was circulated to commem 
of victory of Kumara Gupta I over the Pusyamitras, 


oncluded that 
orate the occasion 


| 
| 
| 
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ON THE EDITING OF MANUSCRIPTS 
By 
DR C. S. UPASAK 


The correct manuscripts and the correct decipherment of the 
MSS are equally essential for editing a reliable text, When there are 
more MSS of one text, the editor may pick and choose. But it is not 
safe to rely on the rule of thumb, It is presumable that the reading 
which is found in the majority of MSS should be correct. But here 
also it is not the democratic principle of the majority over-ruling the 
minority. It is quite possible that the majority of MSS may have been 
copied from the same source and this takes away from its authoritative- 
ness, I have not had the privilege of consulting a large number of 
MSS in editing a text. So my observations are tentative and subject 
to correction. But when one has to teach a book which has not 
been edited with much care, attention and judgement, one 
finds that the readings are not intelligible. This causes headache. 
It is quite probable that the editor had to dispose of his work within 
a stipulated period dictated by the authorities or the proprietor of the 
press, In this case there is every likelihood of the book to abound in 
errors and misprints. The risk becomes greater and greater in propor- 
tion to the diminishing number of MSS one has at one’s disposal. 
Sometimes a single MS is available but the subject is too important to 
make it possible to postpone the publication. Unfortunately the 
materials in which the MSS are inscribed are perishable. In this case 
the editor rushes with an imperfect press copy. But now-a-days we 
have got many instruments for making exact photostat copies. A 
scrupulous scholar will rather take time to decipher the text. One 
ought to keep before himself the example of that great archaeologist, 
clarum et venerabile nomen James Prinsep to inspire patience. It is 
common knowledge how that savant wore himself out in deciphering 
the ASokan Brahmi script. ‘The result has been a stupendous discovery 
of the past history of India. 


The problem becomes really acuté when there is a solitary 


Manuscript and that again not 8 perfect one. How to do justice to 


this task ? Those who are interested in Buddhist studies and parti 
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Cularly the Sanskrit branch of it, have to confront thi 
squarely. We must acknowledge our incalculable debt to a 

Mahapandit Rahul Saükrtyüyan, who was an explorer, a sch j Se 
man of genius and a prolific writer rolled into one, who had, ae n 
span of a limited life not exceeding the biblical age of threes M 
ten, to write more than three hundred books NC 
subjects. His greatest service to the ca 


S problem 


and that also on diverse 
ibje es use of Buddhist Studies was 
his discovery of original Sanskrit texts in the Tibetan monasterie 

The MSS could not be borrowed and he had to take photost 3 
It is due to him that we have got access to the original works of 
Vasubandhu and Dharmakirti. He was not a rich man and had : 
struggle with odds. He could not concentrate on the work of e i 


at Copies, 


diting 
these texts with as much industry as the editors of the Bower’s MSS 
In judging the value of the editio princepe of ॥ 


Áahapandi à 
SUE pandit Rahul 
Sankrtyayan we must make due allowance for the extenuating circum 


stances. No body can or should seek to undermine the glory that 
belongs to him as the pioneer, It is far from my intention to pick 
holes in the singular contributions of this Indian savant who is no more 
among us. But the cause of scholarship is too imperious to allow an 

latitude to sentiments and even sacred sentiments at that. With ji 
unbounded admiration and regard for the great savant, I am j 
out certain doubtful readings found in Karnagomin’s gön 
the Pramana-vartika of Dharmakirti. The tangle could have been in the 
majority of cases unravelled if the editor had the time and leisure to 


bestow his acute reflection upon ; i 
i ponit. He himself f 
he left this task to painstaking scholars, Mrs M 


n pointing 
entary on 


Let me cite a few cases :—On page 22, line 13 
> = 


. e 
अय WMATA: Should be m वाक्यार्थः pape 31, line 13. 


परस्पराभिभानामभावे न भेद: should be परस्पराभिन्नानामभावेन भेद: ; page 32 


line 21--प्रत्यक्षाभावनिराश should be अत्यन्ताभावनिरास; page 32 
line 22—3 त्वभावस्य should be नन्वभावस्य; page 33, 
line 23--लिद्धो न should be लिङ्गेन; page 39, 

ihe 12-13— तदाऽभेदो पि should be तदाऽभावोऽपि, page 46, 

ine 8--नन्वनभिहितात्‌ should be नत्वनुमितातू etc. 


The 

boh Samples have been selected at random in order to show 
SSIDI/Ity of various sorts of mistakes which cannot be explained 
away as due to the printer’s devil, The possible causes of mistake 


the po 


|... €C-0. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
Ag tA sud nd 


E ee 


= = 
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There may be a mistake in the decipherment on account 


are yarious. 
of close similarity of letters. The scribes were as a rule professional 


They were neither equipped nor expected to understand the 
The scribes’ errors are apt to be perpetuated by other 
copyists and in this way various mistakes have been made possible, 
The letters may have been blurred or smudged. Sometimes the 


men. 
meaning. 


editors may come across a strange technical term and make amendation. 
Sat-kaya-drgti is a technical term of Buddhist philosophy. A 
scholar may feel tempted to correct it as Sat-karga-drsti. 


Toerris human, But that should not be the apology of an 
editor. The mistakes can be detected only if a person tries to under- 
stand the text. The text must yield a consistent meaning. If no 
meaning is made out, we should think that the reading is wrong. In 
order to obviate ७ natural misunderstanding, I feel called upon to 
make an unambiguous assertion that the amendations proposed are 
only tentative. They may serve as helpful clues to the right reading. 
Therefore all these amendations should be read with a question mark. 
Sometimes luck favours a scholar when he is puzzled by an unmeaning 
expression. If there be no technical question involved and the words are 
used in their usual meanings, there is scope for the exercise of intelli- 
gence. One fundamental point which I consider to be of vital 
importance is that the editor should not undertake a text which he 
does not understand. Simply because a man chances upon a MS 
that does not confer upon him a privilege. The editor must be a man 
of integrity and modesty. As is done in Europe, the editing work 
should be entrusted to an expert who has infinite patience. Unfortuna- 
tely the press in our country is not as scrupulous as in Europe. And 
to add insult to the injury the publishers want to spend as much less 
as they can. Some old presses and publishers were noted for the 
neatness of the works published. But unfortunately the standard 
has fallen and this is perhaps due to competitors who have the advan- 
tage of rising above scruples. Here also Grasham’s Law ‘Bad money 
ousts good money from the market’ is playing its pranks. Proof- 
reading is a serious and responsible undertaking, which ought not to 
be scamped for economic reasons. If we succeed in overcoming them, 
this may result in the improvement of the state of affairs ruling at 
Present. The rot must be arrested. The Government cannot be 
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exempted from the responsibility as they are profess 


» 1 > Ing नप. | 
ideals and extending their control to every sphere of Dry Ocialistic 


ate enterprise. 
The search for old MSS, which was Spasmodically done ; 

past by the British Government should now be resumed with rdi 
fervour. The greatness of India is stil] enshrined in tha S 
culture and the MSS are the custodians of jt, There nce 
training centres for teaching the technique. But much depends 

scholarship and intellectual equipment. We must be scrupulo 
selective in entrusting the work to scholars who are competent tol 
the work. No extra-academical considerations should Warp on o i 
judgement. Politics has the tendency to be ubiquitous and this " 
be checked within its proper limits, र 
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THE PALI ATTHAKATHAS—AN ESTIMATE 
By 


DILIP KUMAR BANERJEE 


In the entire range of the Pali literature of the Post-canonical 
epoch, the atthakathas or the commentaries written on the original 
Tipitakas hold a unique place. Apart from their exegetical value, 
being interpretations of the Buddhavacana as recorded in the Tipitaka, 
they possess historical value which can hardly be over-estimated. 
The atthakathas, the majority and the most important of which have 
been written by the great scholiast Buddhaghosa, contain a vast 
amount of materials, from which a more or less connected account of 
India as known from the Tipitakas, can be constructed. The materials 
from which a historian would have to glean authentic facts and 
imformation, lie scattered over the entire range of the commentarial 
literature. In the commentaries we find a curious blending of facts 
and fictions, of myths and legends, of anecdotes and tales. Often 
there are repetitions and exaggerations, But if we patiently and 
labouriously “sift the husks”, we may find invaluable “grains” of 
historical fact. 

The Indologists had been rather sceptical about utilising the 
atthakathas as a source-book for the history of development of the 
Indian religious thought. But a careful and critical study of the 
entire atthakathas would amply reward the scholar. 

In the present article it would be our endeavour to point out the 
importance of the Pali commentarial literature as à whole. 

We must, first of all, dilate briefly on the general nature and 
Scope of the atthakathas. 

The atthakathas, as has been stated before, are exegetical treatises 
or commentaries on the original Tipitakas. Their main object was to 
interpret correctly the words of the Master embodied in the Tipitakas. 
So the commentators while commenting on the original texts took 
meticulous care to explain difficult and abstruse words bearing on the 
Doctrine and discipline of Theravada Buddhism. In course of 
their explanations and elucidations on difficult and knotty points of 
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the Doctrine, the commentators also gave "additional 3 
information wherever it was deemed necessary". These information 
cover a wide range of topics and throw much light on the social ang 
religious life of the period of the commentaries. 


According to the Theravada, Buddhist tradition WAS preserved in 
Ceylon. Thera Mahinda and his companion Bhikkhus Carried with 
them the atthakathas slong with the original Tipitakas to Ceylon 
after the Ist Buddhist Council held at Rajagrha. The Ceylonese 
tradition affirms that Mahinda translated the Tipitakas and their 
commentaries from the original into Singhalese, These texts and 
commentaries being handed down to posterity through the medium of 
oral transmission, were redacted in the reign of Vattagamani and finally 
retranslated into Pali by Buddhaghosa in the 5th century A. D. , 


Dr Winternitz does not countenance this view although he 
admits that “the exegetical and literary activity of the monks began 
in India immediately after the compilation of the texts, and, that 
Pali, the language of the canon, was also used for the early 
commentaries,’”? 


It is probable that the atthakathas were handed down orally 
like their Tipitake originals, But whereas the latter were finally 
compiled and reduced to writing in the reign of king Vattagamani 
Abhaya, we have no sufficient historical evidence to conclude that the 
atthakathas, as we have them now, were also committed to writing 
during the same period, 


_Acarya Buddhaghosa, the doyen of the Pali commentators, went 
to Ceylon, after his conversion to the Buddhist faith, with the avowed 
intention of translating these very afthakathas from old Ceylonese 
into Pali, the accepted literary medium of Theravada Buddhism. 
Not only the extensive and exhaustive commentaries composed by 
Buddhaghosa, Buddhadatta and Dhammapala, but also the Dipavamsa, 
the historical chronicle of Ceylon, belonging to the Pre-Buddhaghose 
epoch, as also the later but more authentic Mahavamsa which was 
based on the same, are indebted for their subject matter and main 
trends to these old Ceylonese atthakathas. Unfortunately, none of 


the aforesaid Ceylonese commentaries is available now although 
———me Commentaries is. TOW Sas 


1, 91७. W. Adikaram, Early History of Buddhism in Ceylon, p. 33. 
2, Dr M, Winternitz, History of Indian literature, Vol. II p. 184. 
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according to Dr Geiger, these were available as late as the 12th 
century A. D. 


Nevertheless these Singhalese atthakathas were faithfully handed 
to posterity by the process of oral transmission, so that when 


down 
Y गह Buddhaghosa reached Ceylon he found a well-preserved stock of the 
"| Singhalese commentaries faithfully embodying the Theravada tradition, 
| Dr E. W. Adikarma who has made a special study of the 


Ceylonese atthakathas observes in his Early History of Buddhism in 
Ceylon,’ “When Buddhaghosa came to Ceylon there were already in 
| the island many collections of commentarial matter preserved mainly 
| in the Sinhalese language. Some of these collections were in book 
form, others as scattered literature embodying the views of learned 
teachers of the past. Buddhaghosa and other commentators often refer 


LN Sd eS 


to them quoting them as authorities, 


| 
| Among the more important of these may be mentioned :— 
| 1. Maha-atthakatha or müla-atthakatha. 
| Mahapaccariya-atthakatha. 
3. Kurundi-atthakatha. 
4. Andheka-atthakatha. 
5. Samkhepa-atthakatha. 
6. Vinaya-atthakatha. 
7. Suttanta-atthakatha. 
8. Agama-atthakatha. 
9, Digha-atthakatha. 
10. Majjhima-atthakatha. 
11. Samyutta-atthakatha. 
12. ARguttara-atthakatha. 
13. Abhidhamma-atthakatha. 
14. Sihala-atthakatha. 
15. Atthakatha (in the singular number) 
16. Atthakatha (in the plural number). 
17. Atthakathacariya. 
18. Acariya. 
19. Acariya-vada. 
| 20. Acariya-mata. 
| 21. Thera-sallapa. 
E d 1, Ch. 2p, 10, 
| 46 
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22. Parasamuddavasi Thera. 
23. Vitandavadi. 

24. Porana. 

25. Poranakatthera. 

26. Poranacariya. 

27. Porana-atthakatha. 

28. Bhanaka. 


Only a few of these were distinct works. Buddhaghosa in his 
Pali commentaries has drawn chiefly on the following atthakathas :— 

(1) Maha-atthakatha (2) Mahapaccariya-atthakatha (3) Kurundi- 
atthakatha (4) Andhaka-atthakatha (5) Samkhepa-atthakatha (6) aoe 
ma-atthakatha (9) acariyanam samana-atthakathà, As we are informed 
by Buddhaghosa himself at the end of each of the four atthakathas 
on the four Nikayas of the Suttapitaka i, e., on the Digha, Maj 
Samyutta and Anguttara, “Sa hi maha-atthakathaya 
mitthita esa", (I have completed these by taking the substance of the 
Maha-atthakathas), we can with some amount of certainty deduce 
that the works Sumangala-vilasini, Papafica-stidani, Sarattha-pakasini 
and Manoratha-pürani (the atthakathas on the Digha, Majjhima, Sam- 
yutta and Anguttara-nikayas, respectively) have for their substatum 
the old Ceylonese commentaries, According to the 58१0150 
Sangaho the commentaries, Mahapaccari and Kurundi were attha- 
kathas respectively on the Abhidhamma and the Bonon Inf 
commentary on the Vinayapitaka-samantapasadika, Budahasnees 
has not referred to the Kurunli as the chief source of his own attha- 
kathas. He has simply stated that these atthakathas viz., the Maha: 
-atthakatha, the Mahapaccari and the Imam were only (jio ancient 
atfhakathas written in the Sinhalese Tinte These three 
atthakathas, again, are referred toin the Cose eet where the 
Maha-atthakatha has been given preference to the ats two, the 
former being the composition of the Poranacariyas while the latter 
two were composed by the Gandhacariyas. It would be more proper 
lo regard theacariyanam samana-atthakatha mentioned by Buddhaghosa 
in his Introduction to the affbasalini, as referring not to any single 
atthakatha in particular but rather denoting the common conclusion 
of several atthakathas, 


5 the actual state of things might have been, the truth 
seems to 118 in this, that these atthakathas were not the compositions 


us :- : CC-0. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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author but they were rather the traditional writings of 


of any single 
the Bhikkhus residing in the Mahavihara of Ceylon, and they were 


being handed down from generation to generation as the common 
property of the monks of the Mahavihara. 


Buddhaghosa has made it clear everywhere in his writings that 
he wrote all his atthakathas and the Visuddhimagga according to the 
method of the Bhikkhus residing in the Mahavihara. He states in 
| the Samanta-pasadika and the Atthasalini :— 
| * Mahaviharavasinars dipayanto viniechayam | 

atthars pakasagissami agamatthakathasu’pi ||” 

Buddhaghosa, while acknowledging his indebtedness to the old 
Sinhalese atthakathas, has often quoted in his commentaries the opinions 
i of the ancient Sthaviras (Poranaka-tthera) or Poranas. Who these 
Poranas were we cannot assert with positive certainty. They might 
have been the authors of the old Ceylonese commentaries which 
Budhaghosa laid under contribution in the composition of his Pali 
commentaries. One of the most important peculiarities of these 
quotations from the Poranas is that they are nearly all in verse and 
many quotations in the atthakathas of Buddhaghosa are available in 
identical terms in the Mahavamsa. 


Dr Adikaram after discussing at some length the vexed problem 
of the identity of the Poranas, Poranacariyas and the Porana-attha- 
kathàs admirably concludes’, “The Poragas were undoubtedly revered 
teachers of old and they must have played an important part in the 
formation and stabilising of the Theravada school. They had their 
origin in India as is evidenced by the verses attributed to the dhamma- 

| Sangahaka Theras in the Milindapaftha and to which we have made 
teference earlier, Probably they were not known in India by the 
name Porana. It may be that their views and interpretations of the 
Doctrine were incorporated in an old commentary, and that when 
other new commentaries such as the Maha-atthakatha, Maha-paccari 
an the Kurundi came to be written, this. old commentary was called 
the Porana-atthakatha and the teachers whose views were incorporated 
in it were termed the Poranas or the ‘teachers of old.’ It seems evident 
that for the materials of his Pali atthakathas Buddhaghosa wasin- 
debted to a large number of old commentaries written in the Sinhalese 
language and he drew freely on them. 


>... 
) a. 


MM Mie ipt i Oa 
हि 1, Dr E, W. Adikaram, Early Histoiy of Buddhism in Ceylon, p. 2% 
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The vastness of the commentarial literature that wa 
to Buddhaghosa was overwhelming. To an ordinary Commen | 
and translator the task of arranging and classifying this vast mat aa 
would have been a Herculean task. But Buddhaghosa Was a e 
and with uncanny intuition he ransacked the enormous literature E 
to him, and made his selection with rare acumen and skill e 
works are not simply verbatim translations of the Sig 
originals as they are traditionally supposed to be, but in Some cis 
they are original works, though faithfully keeping in tune with the 

. main trends of the original works on essential points, 


S available 


For exegetical purposes he not only depended on the Sinhalese 
commentaries themselves but also pondered on and studied the original 
Buddhavacana as embodied in the Tipitaka, in order to drive his 
arguments home. His originality lies in this very fact and to this we 
can attribute his unique position in the history of Pali Literature 
It was only possible for unfathomable scholar like him to take E 
much helpas heliked from such vast and valuable storehouse of 
information which the Tipitakas were, 


The elucidating sermons of the Lord Buddha himself, the exposi- 
tions of his chief disciples, the dialectic mothod of the Abhidhamma, 
specially of the Kathavatthu were all open to Buddhaghosa, He 
utilized these materials to the fullest and inaugurated that vast 
atthakatha literature in Pali, which judged from the viewpoint of 
vastness and profundity ranks as the greatest composition in the field 
of contemporary commentarial literature in India and elsewhere. 


Dr G. P. Malalasekera aptly remarks “The task before Buddha- 
ghosa was, therefore, by no means an easy one. "The very copiousness 
of the material was an embarassment. When he set out from India to 
make his concise commentary, his idea was merely to study the 
Sinhalese atthakathas and translate them into Pali. But now, faced 
often with conflicting views, contradictory assertions and sometimes 
incompatible doctrines, he had to expunge, abridge, enlarge and make 4 
new TY of his own. The author of 50 systematic and coherent 
a Synopsis as the Visuddhimagga could not rest content with a mere 
translation ; for that no great ability was required, and certainly far less 
extraordinary talent than he possessed, He wished to collect and 
systematize the knowledge which the various works contained, f? 
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garner the criticism of ancient scholarship for the use of future gene- 
rations of scholars; and therefore he did not shrink from rewriting them 
50 as to expand what he found into a fuller and richer form, embodying 
in the old material whatever he found elsewhere, to illuminate and 
elucidate the text of his comment". If we judge unbiassedly we shall 
find that there is nothing similar to the atthakatha literature of Pali in 
the whole range of Indian literature, In Sanskrit philosophical 
literature, of course, we come across numerous Bhasyas and Tikas, but 
these by their very nature cannot be compared in every respect to the 
Pali Tikas or atthakathas, The chief aim of the Bhasyas is to 
explain the meaning of the Sütras, clearly and succinctly, in precise 
and terse terms, and in the fulfilment of this objective the Bhasyas often 
speak something of their own account. The majority of the Bhagyas of 
Sanskrit literature falls to this category. 


A Bhasya has been defined as :—“Sutrartho vargyate yatra 
padaih sütrünusaribhih | svapadant ca vargyante bhasyam  bhasyavido 
viduh” || Those who are versed in the Bhagyas call that a Bhagya 
wherein the meaning of a condensed saying (sutra) is stated in words 
that follow the text and where, moreover, the commentator’s own words 


are given. 


It must be stated at the outset that the Pali atthakathas, unlike 
the Sanskit Bhasyas, have a peculiarity of their own and in this very 
peculiarity lies their uniqueness and importance. The Pali atthakatha- 
kara, while explaining the text of the Tipitaka states clearly the 
historical background of the same. While commenting on any parti- 
cular sermon, the commentator states elaborately the occasion when it 
was preached, the person to whom it was delivered and the place where 
it was delivered. Along with it the commentator mentions, sometimes 
at great length, any kind of anecdote that may be known about a person 
or place mentioned in the sermon commented upon. The historical 
sense that the Pali commentators show in their treatises is not to be 
met with elsewhere in cognate works of the same type. This peculiar 
characteristic of the atthakathas makes them so important to a 
historian, 


We must now deal briefly with the life and career of the three 


Principal atthakathakaras of Pali Literature, viz. Buddhadutta, 
Buddhaghosa and Dhammapala. 
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The beginnings of the commentary literature in Pali | b 
traced as far back as the 4th or 5th century A.D. Thus the ae e 
of the principal atthakathüs was committed to writing nearly d 
thousand years after the age of the Tipitaka. It is Certain, of Ne. 
that due to this long lacunae of time, the authenticity of these Pali 
atthakathas would not have been so strong had they not been based on 
the old Ceylonese atthakathas traditionally handed dawn. As these old 
Ceylonese atthakathas had faithfully preseved the tradition of the 
mainland in matters of Theravada doctrine and Discipline as embodied 
in the Tipitaka, Therefore though their compilation had taken place at 
a much later period, their authority regarding the age of India of the 
Tipitaka cannot be totally ignored. 

During the 4th and 5th Centuries A. D., three great scholiasts 
appeared in the field of Pali literature, who were more or less contem- 
poraries. They were Buddhadat ta, Buddhaghosa and Dhammapala. 

Buddhadatta :— We know from the Buddhaghosuppatti (Life 
of Buddhaghosa), the Gandhavamsa as well as the Sasanavamsa that 
Buddhadatta and Buddhaghosa were contemporaries. The Gandha- 
vamsa “puts him next in order to Buddhaghosa”, 


According to the Buddhaghosuppatti, Acariya Buddhadatta 
went to Ceylon to study the Buddha-vacana before Buddhaghosa went 
there, The boat in which Buddhadatta was returning to India met on 
the way the boat which was taking Buddhaghosa to Ceylon. After 
mutual introductions and greetings Buddhaghosa disclosed to Buddha- 
datta the purpose of his journey to Ceylon. i. e. to translate the 
Ceylonese commentaries in the Magadhi idiom. Buddhadatta also on 
being interrogated as to his purpose of visiting Ceylon, replied that he 
too was actuated by the same motive that was bringing Buddha- 
ghosa to Ceylon, but due to his old age he could not undertake the 
projected task. When the two Theras were thus engaged in conver- 
sation the two boats separated and went on their respective voyages. 
Two salient facts emerge from this legendary account of the meeting 
of the two veterans of Pali Commentarial literature, First, Buddhadatt& 
went to Ceylon before Buddhaghosa and secondly, he was somewhat 
senior to Buddhaghosa in Age, as in the conversation which was 
supposed to have taken place between the two, Buddhadatta addressed 
Buddhaghosa as “Avuso”, ७ term used by the senior monks while 
addressing their juniors, Buddhadatta himself has referred to this 
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meeting and conversation with Buddhaghosa in his Vinayavi- 
nicchaya, a commentary on the Vinaya-pitaka. It is evident from 
this account that Buddhadatta requested Buddhaghosa to send him 
the copies of his atthakathas when completed, so that he (Buddhadatta) 
may give them an abridged shape. In pursuance of this request 
Buddhaghosa sent his commentaries to him. Buddhadatta summarised 
his commentaries on the Abhidhammapitaka and the Vinayapitaka 
into two small compendiums entitled Abhidhammavatara and 
Vinaya-vinicchaya respectively. 


Of course, the evidence of the Buddhaghosuppatti should be 
taken ‘with a grain of salt’, Dr B. C. Law does not attach much value 
to the Buddhaghosuppatti. He says, “A critical examination of the 
Buddhaghosuppatti does not assist us much in elucidating the history 
of Buddhaghosa. The author had little authentic knowledge at his 
command. He only collected the legends which centred round 
the remarkable man by the time when his work was written. 
Those legends are mostly valueless from the historical point 


of view.” 


Dr Malalasekera observes on this point, “Whatever we may think 
of this description of the meeting of the two teachers in mid-ocean, 
there is no reason to disbelieve the statement that 8 meeting did 
take place,’ 


It can be argued that Buddhadatta while returning from Ceylon 
did not hope to live long and therefore it might not have been 
possible for him to abridge the works of Buddhaghosa, But this 
difficulty can be obviated if we remember that Buddhadatta and 
Buddhaghosa were nearly equal in age and any way the account of the 
Vinaya-vinicchaya is more trustworthy than that of the Buddhaghos- 
uppatti. Buddhadatta, a celebrity of the Mahavihara at Anuradhapura 
in Ceylon, was an inhabitant of the Kaveri region in the kingdom of 
the Colas. He was born in Uragapura (modern Uraiyur) and flourished 
during the reign of king Acyuta Vikkanta of the Kalamba or Kadamba 
dynasty, His works which were all written in the famous monastery 
erected by Kanhadasa or Venhudasa, evidently a new Vaignava 


1. Buddhaghosa, Dr B.C. Law. Bombay Bran. of the Royal Asiatic 


Society, Mopograph No. 1 p. 13. 
2, Pali Lit. of Ceylon, Dr ७. P. Malalasckera, p. 106, 


r 
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reformer of the Deccan on the banks of the river Kaveri 
, 
following :— 
(1) Uttara-vinicchaya (2) Vinaya-vinicchaya (3) Abhidhamma, | 
e A c E utara, 
(4) Rüparüpa-vibhanga (4) Madhuratthavilasini—g commentar 
the Buddhavamsa. Y on 
Buddhaghosa :—Now we come to Buddhaghosa the epoch-mak 
in Pali literature. In the whole history of post-canonical Pali i 
es 
rature, the name of Buddhaghosa stands out pre-eminently as the 
greatest commentator and exegetist of his time. The labour that he 
has undertaken in expounding the doctrine of the Buddha far र 
the efforts of any of her scholiast for the same cause. His contribution 
to Pali literature from the point of view of quality and quantity is so 
vast that it is difficult to believe how a single man can perform such 


Comprise , he 


Herculean task within the limited span of a single life-time, Like other 
great Indian master minds Acarya Buddhaghosa is rather silent about 
his personal life. Of course from his short Proems and epilogues to 
his atthakathas we can know about his writings, their nature, purpose 
and methodology, but as to Buddhaghosa the man, we know next to 
nothing from his writings. The Personal element in a treatise was 
not considered so much important by authors then as it is these days. 


j As Dr B. C. Law so aptly remarks’, “This is precisely the fate 
which the great sons of India themselves sincerely desired. It is 
comforting to think that what they have omitted to give us is but the 
Siero) details of their personal domestic life, and what they have 
im us Is the spiritual legacy of their thought, the abiding record of 
their inner life and experience", A considerable number of legends 
haye clustered round the figure of Buddhaghosa, as they are bound to 
do pn the case of any celebrity whose career is shrouded a bit in obs- 
curity. The chief sources that enlighten us about the life of Buddha- 
81058 are: (1) Mahavarhsa (2) Buddhaghosuppatti (3) Gandhavamisa 
(4) Sasanavamsa (5) Saddhammasangaho, 


9i these the account of the Mahavarhsa seems to be the most 
authentic, as the rest are full of all sorts of extraordinary legends. 
SAE Buddhaghosa was born near the Bo-tree at Gaya in a Brabmin 
uly, Baur in his life he became well-versed in the traditional 
Vedic learning and became an M ह प Bechme an exponent of the system of Patafijali. 


1, Buddhaghosa--p, C. Law, Ch, 1 


ate Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 3 
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established himself in the character of a disputant in a certain 
Vihara. There he once met a Buddhist, Thera Revata, who convinced 
him of the superiority of the Buddhist faith and converted him. Bud- 
dhaghosa, then composed an original work called Nanodaya and wrote 
the chapter called atthasalini on the Dhammasangani, the first book 
of the Abhidhammapitaka. Being inspired by his preceptor he went 
to Ceylon to study the original Ceylonese atthakathas and to translate 


He 


them into Pali. 


He visited the island in the reign of king Mahanama in the 
500 A.D. There in the celebrated Mahavihara at Anuradhapura he 
listened to the atthakatha and the Theravada Doctrine and became 
thoroughly acquainted with the true import of the Doctrine. He then 
asked permission from the Theras to translate the atthakathas into 
Pali, In order to test his knowledge, it is said, the monks set to him 
two gathas from Samyutta-nikaya and asked him to explain the same. 
While explaining the two gathas he wrote the celebrated book the 
Visuddhimagga. The Theras being convinced of his exegetical ability 
and granted him the permission sought'for, whereupon Buddhaghosa took 
up his residence in the secluded Ganthakara-vihara at Anuradhapura 
and translated, according to the grammatical rules of the Magadhi, Ure 
entire Ceylonese atthakathas into Pali. Thereafter the object of his 
mission being fulfilled he returned to India. 


The Burmese sources would have us believe that after having 
completed his work in Ceylon Buddhaghosa went to Burma to propagate 
the Buddhist faith. The Burmese ascribe the new era in their religion 
to the time when Buddhaghosa visited their country from Ceylon. 
Among the works composed by him, the following, in addition to the 
three already mentioned, are counted. 


(1) Samanta-pasadika the commentary on the Vinaya-pitaka. 
(2) Sumangala-vilasini Commentary on the Digha-nikaya. 

(3) Papafica-südani Commentary on the Majjhima-nikaya. 

(4) Sarattha-pakasani Commentary on the Samyutta-nikaya. 
(5) Monoratha-pirani Commentary on the Anguttara-nikaya. 
(6) Paramatthajjotika Commentary on the Khuddaka-patha. 


(7) Dhammapada-atthakatha Commentary on the Dhamma-pada, 
47 
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(8) Sammoha-vinodini Commentary on the Vi 


bhatt 
Abhidhamma-pitaka, ba | the 


(9) Katha-vitarani Commentary on the Patimokkha 

(10) Paficappakarana-atthakatha A commentary on the five Abhi 
dhamma texts eXcepting the Dha i 
masafgani and the Vibhañga m. 

(11) Jatakatthavannana. 


The quality and bulk of the works produced in a single life 
time show that Buddhaghosa must have been toiling steadily ang 
indefatigably, 


À controversy has centred round the place of origin of Buddha. 
ghosa. Prof. Dhammananda Kosambi is of the opinion that Buddha. 
ghosa did not belong to Northern India, as is asserted traditionally, 
The reason for this conclusion is that several natural phenomena and 
topographical details that he has recorded in his works do not fit in 
with the physiography of Northern India, On the basis of the internal 
evidence of the works of the commentator, Prof, Kosambi has expressed 
his doubts as to his place of origin being in Northern India. Buddha 
ghosa’s knowledge of Sanskrit and his Brahmanical lineage have also 
been challenged by Prof. Kosambi, In his commentaries Buddhaghosa 
has certainly committed errors in the interpretation of  ceitain 
passages from the Purusa-sükta and also interpreted one or two words 
in a different Way. Prof. Kosambi has followed the Burmese tradition 
which is in favour of acknowledging Buddhaghosa as a Brahmin from 
South India. While introducing himself in the conclusion (Nigamana) | 
of the Visuddhimagga Buddhaghosa Says :— í | 


“Buddhaghosa'ti garihi gahita-namadheyyena therena | 
Moranda-khetta-vattabhina kato visuddhi-maggo nama || 


So the colophon of the text informs us that he was a native of 
Morandakhetaka and that he lived at Mayurasuttapattana or Mayura- 
rupa pattana for some time since he repaired to the far South at Kafici- 
pue where at the request of thera Jotipala Be wrote the Manoratha- 
purani the commentary on the Anguttara-nikaya, The birth place of 
Buddhaghosa Morandakhetaka has been sought to be identified with 


cient Buddhist establishments | f 


| he 


hi. | 


m. 
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in this district has led some scholars to suggest that this place might 
have been the birth place of Buddhaghosa. But the internal evidence 
of all the available works of Buddhaghosa tends to show that though 
Buddhaghosa’s field of activity might have been in the South, his place 
of birth was, in all probability, in the vicinity of Gaya, as is tradi- 
tionally asserted. A careful study of his commentarjes shows a 
thorough acquaintance with the topography and physical geography of 
the Magadha region, its historical places and sites, the manners and 


customs of its people. 


Nobody but a resident could have given such a vivid and 
accurate description of the country as Buddhaghosa has done in the 


pages of his commentaries. 


However in the absence of other corroborative evidence we should 


leave this question an open one. 


Dhammapala :—According to Sasanavamsa, Dhammapala was 
a native of Ceylon. He lived at Padara-tittha (Badaratittha) in the 
kingdom of the Damila (Dravida) in the neighbourhood of Ceylon. To 
be more exact we should say that he belonged to the region of 
Kaficipura in the Cola country and he belonged to same school of 
Theravada Buddhism which obtained in Ceylon. He was also a 
celebrity of the Mahavihara and followed the same traditional method 
of exposition in his commentaries. Traditionally he is said to have been 
the author of the commentaries on the eight books of the Khuddaka- 
Nikaya, viz., Thera-Therigatha, Udana and Itivuttaka, Peta-vatthu, 
Vimana-vatthu, Cariya-pitaka and Apadana. Besides these, he 
wrote a commentary on the Nettippakarana and a tika on the 
Visuddhimagga called Paramattha-mafijusa. Dhammapala's works 
show the unmistakable influence of Buddhaghosa, for whom evidently 
he had great admiration. 


This brief survey of the Pali commentaries and the sub-commenta- 
ries would, we believe, demonstrate the value and importance of the 
atthakathas for a correct understanding and apprasal of the Buddha- 
Vacana as embodied in the Theravada tradition. 


> The exegetical method started _by the great commentator 
uddhagosa, had been faithfully continued and developed in the 
most prominent Theravada countries, Ceylon and Burma. 
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In the latter country the Burmese monks Continued | 
s me 0 J 
sub-commentaries on the original commentaries, in the form of TS 
Anutika and so on. ika, 


So we have now a vast amount of commentarial literature at 
disposal, a careful and critical study of which by modern Es 
may throw welcome light on some obsure and controversia] » 
of Theravada Buddhism. : 


CC-0. UP State M „H zratganj. Luc j. Lucknow’ 
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LANGUAGE AND CULTURE 
By 


ANG RAJ CHAUDHARY 


What is the relation of language to culture ? Are they inde- 
pendent of each other ? Can culture exist without language ? If not, 
how does language reflect culture ? What is the relation of literature 
to culture ? These are some of the questions which I shall try to 
examine in this paper. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
I 
| 


The atomistic view of culture as a haphazard collection of traits 
has been abandoned. Kluckohn and Kelly define culture as ‘a histori- 
cally derived system of explicit and implicit designs for living which 
tends to be shared by all or specially designated members of a group’, 
Human beings learn organized sets of behaviour. Edward Sapir, the 
famous cultural anthropologist and linguist, is of the opinion that ‘all 
cultural behaviour is patterned’, So is language. It is also patterned 
activity and itis shared by all members of a society. How do we 
acquire a language ? Not by learning discrete utterances. We learn 
the frame in which we fit all meaningful utterances. ‘I sit on a bench’ 
is a frame in which other utterances like ‘I stand on a bench’ or ‘J sit 
on a chair’ can be fitted. 


The second point of resemblance is that languages are diverse ; so 
are Cultures, Each society has its own language and its own culture. 
Besides, language and culture are cumulative. They are acquired 
through generations. If we see language and culture in the historical 
Perspective, only then can we account for the changes that occur in 
them. Culture is subject to change; so is language. Above all, 
language is a powerful instrument which enable men who are members 
of a society, to share in the experiences of others, past and present. 
It also enables men to make their experiences continuous. Culture 
develops because language makes it possible to preserve what has been 
acquired before. 


It is, therefore, truly said that, of all aspects of culture, it is fair i 
Suess that language was the first to receive a highly developed form p 
and that its essential perfection is a pre-requisite to the development of 
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culture as a whole! Most aspects of culture 
language. It functions with most cultural behavio 
vital role in the total network of cultural p 


are =| on 
ur and therefore its 
atterns of a Society Cannot 
be exaggerated. Sapir has noted that language ‘does not as a matter 


of fact stand apart from or run parallel to direct experience byt 
completely interpenetrates with it’.2 A parallel remark to this effect ra 
found in Bhartrhari, the great Indian philosopher of grammar : 


Na so'sti pratyayo loke yah sabdànugamad rte 
Anuviddham iva jnanah sarvi fabdena bhasate,’ 


There are three primary levels of language—substance, form and 
context. Substance is phonic and graphic, Form which 


is the 
organisation of substance into meaningful events 


is of two kinds 
— grammar and lexis, It is at this level that we shall be prim 


arly 
Concerned with in order to explore in detail the relationship of | 


anguage 
to culture. The grammar of a language consists of formal devices 


which show in a most economical way the frames in which all utterences 
can be fitted. Grammar, therefore, is a matter of the highest abs- 
traction, Here operates the closed system. What is a closed system ? 
It is a system where there are a limited num 
Chosen others are excluded, because the te 
Besides, if one more term is introduced into 
meaning of all the terms 15 brought about, 

may tend to think that the speakers of other 
number distinction between one 


ber of terms and if one is 
rms are mutually exclusive, 
the system a change in the 
Native speakers of English 

languages must make the 
and many. But this is not true of all 
languages. There are three-number Systems is in Sanskrit as against 
two isin English. The meaning of plural in Sanskrit is, therefore, 
different from the meaning of plural in English, 


There are some languages which make four-number distinction— 
one, two, three and more than three. And others make no grammatis 
cal distinction as to number at all. 


Most of us suffer from linguistic 
ethunocetricism and we would better jettison our Tf TOMMA better jettison our prejudices, ————- 
= en 

iy dum Sapir, Culture, 


2. Ibid. 


Language and Personality, p. 1. 


3, Bhartrhari—Vakya-padiya I. 124, 


There is no knowledge in the world which is not followed by words. All 
knowledge seems to be interpenetrated with words, 


4. R, Lado, Linguistics Across Cultures, p. 65, 
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At lexis operate open sets. Here unlike in grammar, the choice is 
not from a limited number of terms but from an infinite number of terms, 
He sits ON 0५०००००००१००००००००००००००० ; if we take this frame the gap can be 
filled with a number of items such as chair, table, bench, sette and go 
Each item will be equally suitable. But if we take the third 
person singular number as the subject of the sentence and if the event 
is to take place in the present tense there can be no other form of ‘sit? 
than ‘sits’. These illustrations, I hope, have made the distinction 
between grammar and lexis clear. Lexis is a matter of great delicacy. 


Recent studies show a relationship between lexis (vocabulary) 
and the content of culture. It is true that the vocabulary of a people 
reflects their culture. What sre their particular points of interests, 
how is their society organized, how far they are advanced technically — 
are all indicated by their vocabulary. A close study of the vocabulary 
of a people throws sufficient light on their culture. ‘Vocabulary is a 
very sensitive index of the culture of a people and changes of the 
meaning, loss of old words, the creation and borrowing of new ones 


"are all dependent upon the history of culture itself. Languages 


differ widely in the nature of their vocabularies. Distinctions 
which seem inevitable to us may be utterly ignored in languages which 
reflect an entirely different type of culture, while these in turn insist 
on distinctions which are all but unintelligible to us’? 


Sapir has been quoted above in eztenso, for he shows the influence 
of culture on the change of meaning, on the creation and borrowing of 
new words as also on why they are necessitated. Language is to a 


8768६ extent dependent upon culture. And one of the meanings of 


culture is the *ways of a people’ ? 


Why do the Eskimos make very subtle distinctions among 
hundred kinds of snow and have as many names for them whereas 


- for us it is only snow? Why do the Arabs have several different 


names for the horses and camels? The reason is obvious. Snow 
Plays a very important role in the life of the Eskimos and so do 
horses and camels in the life of the Arabs. Peoples who like the 
Cheri Cahua Apachi live by hunting, arefound to have detailed lists 
of animal names and they name the topographic features precisely 


Eee With care as the Eskimos name different kinds of snow. Harry 


l. E. Sapir, Culture, Language and Personality, p. 36. 
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Hoijer gives other illustrations © prove this. He says ‘the 3 
aborigines who emphasisze kinship as a means of social con 
a large and complicated vocabulary of kin terms. 


alia n 
tro l १ h ave 


among such peoples as the Japanese and Koreans, are Similarly 
reflected in Vocabulary and even in certain partially grammatical 
features of a language, such as the pronominal system’. SU 
examples can be multiplied ad infinitum from different languages, 
But one more example and we shall have done With it. Scores of 
different kinds of rice are named by us whereas the people who don't 
grow rice, know all kinds of rice as rice, 


It has been rightly said by Sapir that ‘Language gives us a Sort 
of stratified matrix to work in for the purpose of unravelling culture 
sequences’. He further says, ‘Language like culture, is a composite of 
elements of very different age, some of its features reaching back into 
the mists of an impenetrable past, others being the product of a 
development of yesterday. If we now succeed in putting the changing 
face of culture into relation with the changing face of language, we 
shall have obtained a’measure, vague or precise, according to specific 
circumstances of the relative ages of the culture clements’.? Language 
changes and so does culture but culture changes rather more rapidly 
than language. When two cultures come into contact (the contact 
may be hostile or friendly or may have been caused by trade purposes) 
a phenomenon, inter alias, known as ‘borrowing’ takes place. And 
naturally therefore an analysis of the provenance of the words of a 
language will index the direction of cultural influence, In the English 
vocabulary various layers can be tecognized. There are a large 
number of Italian words (Piano, Soprano, Opera, Libretto, Tempo,. 
Adagio etc.) connected with music in English, which show how the 
Italian music has exerted influence on the English culture. 


_ The Normans left a deep impress on English language. Words 
relating to administration such as govern, reign, realm, sovereign 
etc. are French. The terms pertaining to the law (justice, just, 
judge, jury, court, suit, sue, plaintiff, plead, summon, cause, Crime, 
guile, felony, traitor, damage, property etc.) are also of French origin. 
Sir Walter Scott has humorously said in Ivanhoe, that while the 
xd of several animals in their life-time are English (ox, com 


H fe NELSON 
H, Hoijer, Anthropology Today, p. 557, 
2. E. Sapir, Selected Writings of E. Sapir, p. 432. 
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calf, sheep, swine, boar) they appeared on the table with French 
names (beef, veal, mutton, pork, bacon, venison)! Other sources from 
which English has borrowed can be shown likewise. 


It has been shown above how the vocabulary of a language is 
an index of the culture of the people who speak that language. Diffe- 
rences of vocabulary are not confined only to the names of cultural 
objects such as arrow, gunboat, boomrang, gun, tank, saber-jet, mig 
and sputnik. According to Sapir ‘they apply just as well to the mental 
world, It would be difficult in some languages, for instance, to express 
the distinction which we feel between to kill and to murder, for the 
simple reason that the underlying legal philosophy which determines 
our use of these words does not seem natural-to all societies’? More- 
over, why is it that a language abounds in euphemistic expressions and 
another abounds in taboos? What is the raison ditre of these features 


in a language? The reason perhaps is this that there are different. 


types of cultures which determine the use of the language. 


Vocabulary, as has been shown amply clearly above, reflects 
culture. Now the most pertinent question is whether grammar also 
indexes culture as sensitively as vocabulary or lexis? Is there any 
Correspondence between the form of a language and the form of the 
culture of the people who speak it? The question is not very easy to 
answer, There is no one to one correspondence between cultural type 
and linguistic structure. ‘So far as can be seen, isolating or aggluti- 
native or inflective types of speech are possible on any level of civiliza- 
tion. Nor does the presence or absence of grammatical gender, for 
example, seem to have any relevance for our undertanding of the social 
organization or religion or folklore of the associated peoples’ If 
there were, how could one account for ‘the rapidity with which culture 
diffuses in spite of profound linguistic differences between the borrowing 
and giving communities’ ? 


There may not be one to one correspondence between cultural 
type and linguistic structure. But grammar does reflect culture to a 
Sreat extent. The native speakers of French make a distinction bet- 
ween ‘tu’ and ‘Vous’ where modern English has one form only namely 
‘you’. The native speakers of Hindi also make a distinction between 
1. 


Otto Jesperson, Growth and Structure of the English Language, pp. 82-83. 


2. E. Sapir, Culture, Language and Personality, p. 86. 
3. Ibid. pp. 34.35, 
48 
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Tuma and Apa, reserving the latter to be used when they want to show 
respect, Grammar also enables us to express concepts of number 
tense, mode and case relation. English language has three third pee 
pronouns, according to the gender system. But this is not the Cage 
with Navaho. ‘But Navaho’, says Harry Hoijer, ‘does divide third 
person pronouns into four categories :—(1) that employed of Persons or 
beings psychologically closed to the speaker or of perferred interest . 
(2) that employed of persons or beings psychologically remote such » 
non-Navaho (when contrasted with Navaho) or relatives treated with 
formality (as opposed to those treated with familiarity); (3) the inde- 
finite third person, and ‘it’ that refers only to an unspecified actor or 
goal and (4) the third person that has references to a place, condition 
or times'.! 


Sanskrit language has three numbers as against two in English 
and two in Hindi. What is the logical basis of such distinctions? Do 
they reflect some cultural traits? These questions perhaps | never 
be answered fully and satisfactorily and if at all a lot of linguistic 
researches is done they can be answered but partially. They look 
deceptively simple and the fact of the matter is that they are very 
very complex and knotty, 


There is a sense in which the deep relationship between language 
and culture becomes obvious. ‘He talks Bengali like us’. The speaker 
here is obviously trying to identify the speaker with his community 
not only in the matter of language but also in the matter of culture. 
Language, therefore is a valuable and important guide to the scientific 
study of a culture. 


Language plays a decisive role as ‘it powerfully conditions all 
our thinking about social problems and social processes’. That we see 
in a particular way is determined by the language we speak. The 
linguistic frameworks that have come down to us predispose us to think 
in terms of them. This, indeed, is a limitation. Linguistic fram 
works thus impose limitation on our exploring the experiences freely: 
Sapir expresses it happily in these words:—'Language is at One and 
the same time helping and retarding us in our exploration of experience 
and the details of these processes of help and hindrance are depos! 
in the subtler E Lo की of different cultures’* =) E of different cultures’. 


ted 


1, H, Hoijor, Anthropology Today, 0. 559, 2 58. 
2. E.Sapir, Culture, Language and Personality, p. 70. 3, Ibid 9: 
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It might as well be said that people speaking different languages 
live in different worlds of reality, because the languages they speak 
affect to a considerable degree their sensory perceptions and their 
habitual modes of thought. Sapir has suggested this thesis in many ` 
of his writings. Whorf and others have developed this in more detail. 
| In the words of Sapir, ‘Human beings do not live in the objective 
| world alone nor alone in the world of social activity as ordinarily 
understood, but are very much at the mercy of the particular language 
which has become the medium of expression for their society. It is 
quite an illusion to imagine that one adjusts to reality essentially 
without the use of language and that language is merely an incidental 
means of solving specific problems of communication or reflection. 
The fact of the matter is that the ‘real world’ is to a large extent un- 
consciously built up on the language habits of the group. No two 


——————————— +++-+«.. 


languages are ever sufficiently similar to be considered as representing 
the same social reality. The worlds in which different societies live 
are distinct worlds, not merely the same world with different labels 
i 


Language is not merely incidental but it is vital. To understand 
the complex meanings of a work of art, it is necessary to know the 
life-history of each word and its overtones in addition to its apparent | 
significance that it has come to acquire through along history. The 
speakers of a language live the words they use and they, in turn, gain ® 
in richness, complexity, colour and subtlety. Words mirror the whole 
life of a community and therefore the ‘understanding of a simple poem, 
for instance, involves not merely an understanding of the single words 
in their average significance, but a full comprehension of the whole 1 
life of the community'?. For, are not our simple acts of perception at 
the mercy of the social patterns called words ? ‘We see and hear and 
Otherwise experience very largely as we do because the language 
habits of our community predispose certain choices of interpretation. 


A Bengali translator of Sri Aurobindo's ‘Life Divine’ has 
rendered ‘human aspiration’ as equivalent to ‘Nactketara abhipsa’. 1 
and HS is indeed a happy translation, for what greater human 
aspiration he thinks can be than that desired by JVaeiketa ? For com- 


1. E. Sapir, Culture, Language and Personality, p. 69. 
2. Ibid., p. 69, 


3. Ibid., Pe 69, 
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prehending the full import of 'AVaciketara Abhipsa’ therefore q 
background in Indian culture is a sine gua non, Here pens 
examples to show how language is vitally inter-related with culto 
Bhagiratha prayatana, Draupadi kā cira, 
Ramabana, agni-partksa Laksmana-rekha, Nela-Nila ka 


RA oe Ns Ei 3 Patthara, 
Yama-Virinci-dasa, Bhisma-pratijia, Mahabharata-macang 
H, d 1 

à-püni- (00 u-ka की शद 

ukka-pani-banda, Janeu-kasam. Bhar ata-milapa, Surasa ki 

tarah Munh Barhana, Narada hona 

Words and phrases are recipes. They contain cultural implica. 

tions and overtones and have nuances and subtleties which are the 

life and soul of culture. It will be shown, later on, how language is 

a complex matter and how different aspects of culture such as religion 

LI 


philosophy, socio-economic and political situations infuse life into it, 


How do we view the world ? 
the colour spectrum into ? 


How many segments do we divide 
How do we treat time, space, substance, 
matter, religion and other concepts ? 


connected with kinship? "These are some of the problems to which 
we should direct our attention. 


Harry Hoijer says that 'among the Nav 
find colour terms corresponding roughly to our 
but none which 
green.’ 


aho, for example, we 
white, red and yellow, 
are equivalent to our black, gray, brown, blue and 
He says further that they have two terms for black, one to 
denote the blackness of darkness and the other to denote the blackness 


of coal. The native speakers of English 
the colour spectrum 


through a prism. 


recognise seven colours in 
which is formed when a white light is passed 


The seven colours are expressed as VIBGYOR. 


T 2 I 
he rainbow (our ndra-dhanus) also has seven colours. The speakers 


of Hindi and English express the blackness of coal and the blackness 
of night in a different way. Both use binomial frames. Rata E 
taraha kalz, koyale kz taraha kala or rata sz kal; and koyale sa kala—até 
the phrases we use, In English the binomial frames are as black a5 
night, as black as coal, (cf, Jet-black and pitch-dark). 


Of a few concepts, adverted to above, let us take time and 02 


how its different treatments bear relation to different cultures. Whor 


says about Hopi terms:— "There is no objectification, 88 9 regio 


५ पर is 
an extent, a quantity of the subjective duration-feeling. Nothing ^ 
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suggested about time except the perpetual getting later of it’) Our 
conception of time is different. ‘Summer’, ‘morning’, ‘sunset’, ‘night’, ‘day’ 
are nouns, linguistically. in our conception of time it is divisible into 
tg sequence of separable units'? We use time as a mass also. The 
Hopi use phases of cycles which are linguistically distinct from nouns. 
They form separate class called ‘temporals’. In her paper ‘Linguistic 
Reflection of Wintu Thought’, Lee says that the Wintu uses verb stems 
of two types. Verb stems of Type I are used to express particular $ 
experiences. They express particularizations in which the speaker’s 
“consciousness, cognition, and sensation act as a limiting and formaliz- 

ing element upon the formless reality.” Verb stems of Type II express 

only the formless reality, given in the Wintu-conceived universe, A 

reality for the Wintu is unbounded. He individuates and particularizes i 

and imposes transitory shapes. In different cultures reality is defined 2 
and analyzed in different ways. Can it be a final analysis? Perhaps 

not, Here we may takea few concepts more. Philosophy, literally 

means love of knowledge and the Western thinkers right from Socrates 

have emphasised this meaning. But is our ‘DarSana’ equivalent to 

this? Darsana means Saksatkara i.e. to realize God. The meaning of 

religion is not the same as that of dharma. 


V c PER 040 » 3290 


Words also come to acquire different meanings through the ages. 
"Industry" says Raymond Williams, 'was a name for a particular - 
human attribute, which could be paraphrased as skill, assiduity, 
perseverance, diligence. This use of industry, of course, survives, 
But, in the last decades of the eighteenth century, industry came also 
to mean something else. It became a collective word for our manufactur- 
ing and productive institutions, and for their general activities'.? 
Democracy, class, art and culture are other words which gained in 23 
different meanings, since the French revolution. Examples of how 
other concepts are treated in different cultures can be multiplied x, 
infinitely. ad libitum. = 


Whorf makes an investigation into the relation of language to 
culture. He sums up a portion of the whole investigation in two 
questions : ‘(1) Are our own concepts of time, space, and matter given 


1, Quoted from The Relation of Language to Culture, from Anthropology Today, 3 5 
p. 563. 

2. H. Hoijer, Anthropology Today, p. 563. 

3, Raymond Williams, Culture and Sociely 1780-1950, p. 13. 
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in substantially the same form by experience to all men or are they; 
part conditioned by the structure of particular languages ? (2) 
there traceable affinities between (a) cultural and behavioural Te 
and (b) large-scale patterns ?” ms 


Does the type of linguistic structure unfailingly and inescapab] 
reflect a particular type of culture ? Can we say, for instance, that री 
isolating type of language is connected with only one kind of Culture ang 
the inflectional type only with the other. Will it not be naive to 
correlate language and culture in this way ? Whorf accepts Sapir's 
remarks as true: ‘All attempts to connect particular types of linguistic 
morphology with certain correlated stages of cultural development are 
vain...Both simple and complex types of language of an indefinite 
number of varieties may be found at any desired level of cultural 
advance’. 


Moreover, in one sense ths relation of language to a particular 
type of culture isnot intrinsic. Shall we be right to say that the 
United Kingdom and the United States have the same culture ? And 
yet they speak the same language. The speakers of the Athabaskan 
languages belong to four distinct culture areas. 


It is true however that a language as the medium of literature 
has a close connection with culture. Language is a system of commu 
nicating thought and ideas. And when thoughts and ideas of a people 
find expressions in their works of art, they become repositories of their 
culture. But this is a point which we shall take up later on. 

There is another sense in which language and culture are inter 
related : 'Language is the medium of literature as marble or bronze 
or clay are the materials of the sculptor’. Every language has its dist- 
inctive peculiarities and has particular set of aesthetic factors— phonetic, 
rhythmic, symbolic and morphological. Every language therefore 
has got its peculiar innate formal limitations and possibilities, Litera 
ture reflects this: ‘The literature fashioned out of the form and subs- 
tance of a language has the colour and the texture of its matrix A 

literary artist may not be conscious as to how he is helped and hinde- 
INOW, 2013 DCPS 


1. Quoted from Anthropology Today, p. 562, 
2. E.Sapir, Language, v. 224. 

5. See Sapir, Language, p. 228. 
4. E, Sapir, Language, p. 237, 
5, Ibid., 237, 
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red by the matrix of a language which is his medium, but this becomes 
pretty obvious to him who wants to translate his work or works of art 


into another language. 


Here, it will not be out of place to say a few words about 
tstyle’. What is style? Is it something which is imposed on the 
language from outside or is it the language itself ? Sapir says, ‘The 
major characteristics of style, in so far as style is a technical matter 

of the building and placing of words, are given by the language itself, 
| quite as inescapably indeed as the general acoustic effect of verse is 
| given by the sounds and natural accents of the language’? Cana 

truly great style seriously oppose itself to the basic form patterns of 
| the language ? If it opposes, it doesso at the cost of the vitality 
and vigour of language. Milton is full of artificialities. Latin 


inversions almost gave a death blow to the English language he wrote 
in, Keats tried to imitate Milton, but he failed. Every language 


Algoukin words are like tiny imagist poems' because the structure of 
that language makes it possible. 


Tone languages like Chinese and Vietnamese make use of pitch 
in verse. English rhythm on the other hand depends mostly on the 
, Principle of contrasting stresses, some other languages on the principle 
of the number of syllables in a line. 


Thelast question to be considered is what is the relation of 
literature to culture ? Knowing that language is the medium of 
literature, let us examine how language reflects culture. 


But what is culture ? Edward Sapir says that this word seems ad ' 
E be used in three main senses. Ethnologists and culture historians 
use this word to indicate material or spritual inheritance of a people. | 
Culture, thus, means ‘a complex net work of traditionally conserved 3i 
habits, usages and attitudes’. In the second sense culture means E 
individual refinement. When we say that he is cultured what we 
refer to is his refinement, his good taste, his assimilated knowledge 
and experience and intellectual sophistication, preciousness of conduct 
and Soon, The third use of the term is rather complex. It takes E: 
into account the spiritual possession of the group rather than of the 
individual and it also gleans of factors which are more valuable, more MT 


MES 
1. 


| 
| 
has its own possibilities which make up for the limitations. ‘Single 


E, Sapir, language, 0. 242, 
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characteristic and more significant in a spiritual sense, This cultura] 


> A I attitudes, 
views of life, and specific manifestations of civilization that giye : 


particular people its distinctive place in the world, Emphasis 
not so much on what is done and believed by a people as on how 


Conception ‘aims to embrace in a single term those genera 


is Put 
What 
that 
this 
means 


is done and believed by a people functions in the whole life Of 
people, on what significance it has for them". Genuine Culture in 
sense is inherently harmonious, balanced, self-sa tisfactory, It 
a certain poise. This sort of genuine culture can be found even at a 
lower stage of civilization. Higher civilization 


does not necessarily 
mean higher culture, Civilization is a quantitative concept as against 


Civilization is sophistication. The 
more sophisticated a society is the more complex its civilization, But 
it does not necessarily mean that the people are more cultured. 


culture which is a qualitative one. 


And when does crisis in culture set in? It sets in when the 


individual is regarded as a mere Cog, ‘as an entity whose sole rais 
detre lies in his subservience to a collective purpose that he is not 
conscious of or that has only a remote relevancy to his interests and 
Strivings.! Literature expresses culture and if the language is closely 
analysed, one can see through it the vibrations, emotional conflicts, 
subtle psychology and the Spiritual efforts made by the member of a 
society in order to combat undesirable powers and influences, The 
inner balance, harmony and self-satisfaction of the members ofa 
Society are expressed in one kind of language whereas the discord, 


disharmony, dissatisfaction and discontentment are expressed in & 
different kind of language. ' 


Besides, our attitude to time a 


A d iving 1s 
nd animals and thanks-giving 
. . . . 1 W 
evidenced by the lenguage. ‘Indian time’ is one such expression. Hov 
animal is classified 


in two different cultures is also suggested by the 
linguistic differences, Rebert Lado says, ‘A number of vocabulary 
items that are applicable both to animals and to humans in English 
have separate words for animals and for humans in Spanish. I? 
English both animals and persons have legs. In Spanish animals i 
patas (animal legs) and humans have piernas (human legs). Similarly ; 
English animals and humans have backs and necks, while in Span's à 
animals have Tomo and ७८७८०१४४2० J CRI 


(animal back) and (animal animal neck) ^. 
1. E. Sapir, 


Culture, Lauguage and Personality, p. 83. 


2. Ibid., p. 92, 
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s have espalda and cuello (human back) and (human neck). 
Furthermore, in English both animals and humans get nervous, have 
hospitals and have cemeteries, named by means of various metaphors. 
In Spanish animals do not get nervous or have hospital or cemeteries’! 
| Bull-fighting, the bull-fighter, the bull, metador, picadors all point to 
a different kind of culture. Bull-fighting, therefore, is a great source 
for misunderstanding. Some Americans interpret bull-fighting as cruel. 


human 


Now a few words about thanks-giving and we shall have finished 
this discussion. When an English man says 'thank you' what he says 
is this that ‘I think of you with gratitude’. A Japanese says ‘Arigato’ 
which literally means ‘It is difficult for me to express gratitude 
sufficiently’. The Malayanssay ‘Trima Kasi’ which means ‘to give | 
is to receive’. The Arabs believe that all good things come from | 
Allah and so they don't thank human beings. They say 'Al hamdu- 
liJah' (Praise be to God). The Russians, too, thank God (Spasibo-bog)’. 

Each of these phrases of greeting reflects a particular culture. 


In fine, we can say that language and culture are related to a 
considerable extent and in some points the relation is deep and vital. 
But thisis an area ofstudy which has not yet been considerably 
explored. Only a lot of intensive research in this field can throw 
sufficient light to show their relationship. 


| 
j 
E 
:a 


1. Robert Lado, Linguistics Across Culture, p. 116. 
2. Sce Breaking the Language barrier by Fred West. 
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GIRLS’ BOARDING HOUSES AND THEIR 3 IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 


By 


SUSHIL MALTI Devi 


Educationists today have been fully and rightly conscious of the 
decisive role that the living accommodations have to play in the Spread 
of higher education, especially amongst the girls, A girl, unlike a 
boy, cannot be expected to move all alone in a big city and put up 
with the members of a stranger's family, sharing a room or two with 
them, She is handicapped in this respect for reasons more than one, 
and insecurity of life and honour may await her there in doing so, 
Besides, there are other benefits too accruing from hostel life, common 
to girls and boys both, the detailed enumeration of which need not be 
given here. The provision of accommodation to a number of students 
in a hostel would mean enabling the talents to gather at one place and 
thereby exchange their ideas and help each other in the acquisition of 
their knowledge, in the building up of their character and in the 
development of their Personality, Of course, there are certain pitfalls 
as well to lure weak students to their ruination, but for this reason the 


bright side of the Picture cannot be overlooked. Hence, in order to 
spread higher education 


lodging and boarding ha 


the standard of girls' education 
Y longer period was fairly high and 
ore. One may, therefore, naturally 
of the contemporary period realised 
and, if so, did they take adequate 
management of establishments of the 
ife therein. Social customs, religious 


In the Rg-Veda, it is advised that an 
; : D 
erought to be given in marriage to 


: her should never think of giving d 
marriage a daughter of आ young. age.’ young age.’ A scholarly daughter W° 
l. AV.II.5, 65. 16, 
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cherished 85 intensely as a learned son, obviously to enhance the family 
restige aud to attract a good son-in-law. A propitiatory rite was observed 
for the fulfilment of the object. The Yajur-Veda expressly lays down 
that a young daughter should be married only after she completes the 
period of her studentship.? It may be observed that the word Brahma- 
earin denoted a student who, after his initiation, stayed with his 
teacher for his st udies. That the girls also observed the period of 
studentship may indicate that they too went to reside with their 
preceptors. Moreover, the upanayana of the girls is also described." 
Girls could obtain husbands of their choice by observing Brahmacarya.’ 
A bride at the time of her marriage is wistfully desired to have elo- 
quence enough to influence the members of Vidatha in her advanced 
age in favour of the interest of her father-in-law’s family Gobhil 
states that the wife should be educated in order to be able to take part 
in sacrifices. There were Brahmavadinis whose thirst for knowledge 
could be quenched only by the realisation of the supreme being, and 
for that end they were even prepared to remain celibate for the whole 
life and reside in forest retreats.’  Yàska, in his Nirukta, states that 
the teacher should not teach one who is not a regular student living 
with him (na anupasannaya). Madhavacarya states that the Brahmin 
boys are to be initiated at the age of eight years, and the observance of 
the same rite was also obligatory for the girls.” 


| 
i 
| 
i 


It is thus evident that education was as much indispen- 
sable for the girls as it was for the boys, and the guardians Were 
prepared to send them to a place where they could get opportunity and 
facility for higher studies. The question of suitable accommodation 
for the girls, therefore, must have posed a very significant problem, and 
consequently adequate measures may certainly have been taken to 
solve the difficulty. 


., Now, the best way to approach the query would be to study the 
Asrama Asrama system of life in the country. “He न — of life in the country. The Agramas had been great 


1. Br.Up. VI. 4.17. 

2 YV. VIII. 1. 

3. AV. XI. 7-20. 

4, Ibid., XI. 5. 18. 

| 5. RV. X. 85. 21 ; AV. XIV. I. 20-21, 

| 6. Gr. Sutra I. 3. í " 

| d T. i.e; reference to the Upanisadic women like Gargi; Jaimini in the Proa- 
| mimamsa, Adhi. iii, chap. I. > 
8. Nirukta, ii. 9. 4. 
Nyayamalavistara, p. 335. 
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centres oflearning and education, and students from far off 
flocked therein to quench their thirst of knowledge. In an age 
girls’ education was so much favoured and educated girls w 


p la Ces 
whi en 


a 2 ere so much 
in demand, it is no wonder if the girl students have also been found 


Studying in these Asramas, some of whose hearths and h 
by no means have been very close or in the vicinity of their institutions 
enabling them to visit their places daily. 


omes woul d 


Indications are, however, not wanting, which clearly show that 
the girls not only attended courses of their studies, but also resided in 
these Asramas where arrangements were made for their lodging anq 
boarding. In the Atharva-Veda, when the Principal of an educational 
institution proceeds to admit a newly arrived student, among several 
injunctions, he points out to him that he should try to live jn harmony 
with the ladies according to the wishes of the Warden (gopa). This 
injunction, while on the one hand proves that there existed the system 
of co-education, and that boys and girls resided together, on the other 
also indirectly suggests that co-existence sometime led to such acts of 
indiscipline which were not approved of by the Warden. The problem 
which confronted the Warden sometimes would have very naturally 
arisen out of the sex vices for which no other solution served the 
purpose excepting the marriage of the individuals involved, Such a 
presumption gains support again from a passage in the Atharva-Veda 
where marriage is seen taking place between a youth and a maid who 
were ‘savasin’ (i.e., between those who resided together), still having not 
left the Agrama.? It is not very unlikely that some of the subsidiary 
varieties of sons like Kanina, Sahoda, Apaviddha, etc. might have been 
due to such moral lapses on the part of their parents while living 
together in one and the same Asrama. That such a presumption is not 
totally unfounded finds further Support from the story of king Trna- 

vrnda of Vaisali, The king had, according to the custom, founded an 
A$rama in the valley of the Himalayas. A Pulastya Rsi came to 
reside with him for higher Studies. His studies were disturbed by the 
Presence of the Brahmin and the Ksatriya maidens of the Asrama 
who remained ever engaged in singing and dancing. In order to 8४ 
rid of them, he behayed in such a way that all the girls, save one 
named Ilavila, the daughter of the चलन Stelter of the king, stopped vis Stopped visiting him any iting him any IOP 
"I 

2 Ibid, II 29 and V, 6. 
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for fear of becoming Kumari mothers. The Kausitaki Brahmana 
states that an Aryan lady, Pathyasavati, proceeds to the north for 
study, and to obtain the title of Vak by her scholarship. Evidently, 
arrangements were made for her stay in the North. During the 
Upanisadic and the early Sütra periods, there was unprecedented 
increase in the number of the Brahmavadini students. The pursuers of 
the knowledge were compulsorily required to remain unmarried and to 
retire to the forests. Apparently some arrangements were made for 
their lodgings. The Balamanorama quotes an interesting old verse to 
show that in early times women versed in the Vedic literature were 
called Brahmavadinis and were admitted to the discipline of Brahma- 
carya, They tied round their waist girdle of the mufija-grass, wore 
black antelone-skin and chanted Savitrz mantra. These features of a 
Brahmavadini student are described by the Smrti writers of the 
subsequent age and the Epics (referred to in respective places). In the 
Astadhyayi of Panini, we find a term CAatrzíala, occuring probably 
to denote girls’ hostels. The ladies, specialising in the works of 
Apigali and Kafakrtsna were called Apisala and Kasakrtsna.° 
The fact that so many girls were called after a particular branch of 
learning for studying under a single individual may lead to suppose 
that girls of the distant places, intending to learn the subject, must 
have been provided with accommodation during the period of their 
study. According to the Mahabhasya of Patafijali again there used to 
be lady scholars specialising in particular branches of the Vedic lite- 
rature and were called after that branch of knowledge. For example, 
ladies versed in the Kathopanisad were called Kathi’, and in the several 
Rg-Vedie mandalas as Bahvrksi, Saktiki', etc. As the Vedic lite- 
rature had become vast and extensive with several offshoots and 
branches, it had become practically impossible for an individual to learn 
them all by heart. Naturally specialisation for teaching purposes was 
also required. Hence, even if the family played the part of an 
educational institution and father that of the teacher, girls desirous of 


learning particular branch of the Vedic studies would have gone to 


M 


le Kausitaks Br. VII. 6. 
2. Astadhyays, VI. 2. 86. 
3. Ibid., IV. 1, 14, 

4. Mahabhasya, VI. 9. 35. 
5. IV. 3. 63. 

6. IV. 1. 18, 6. 
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reside with the members of other family renowned for that branch i 
0 


ite Common Up to the 
Ist cen B. C., as is evidenced by the inscriptions, Vedas could p, 


taught by the Brahmins alone and that too orally. The fact, therefore 
presupposes the constant presence of the intent lady scholars at ilis 

` house of their teacher. . References to lady teachers called Upadhyay; 
‘or Upadhyaya are found in the Mahabhasya. The term Upadhyaya 
evidently denoted those lady teachers in whose houses Students from 
other places came to study. An Acarya of the Lokayata sect is 
also referred to. Then there were Kumári-$ramanas, 
pravvajita, Kumari-tapasis etc. in the society. 


knowledge, Vedic rites and sacrifices were qu 


Kumari. | 


Most fascinating and encouraging evidences, however, hail from 
the Epics. The incidents narrated therein no doubt appear to have 
occured much before the actual composition of the works, but the fact 
cannot be overlooked that the composers describe it in the spirit of 
what they actually visualised and found. Before Sita was married, a 
Samavrtta Bhiksunt, who visited the court of her father, told her 
mother that she (i. e., Sita) would have to spend her future life in 


forest hermitages.! Dr S, C. Sircar considers Samavrtta Bhiksuni to 


be the corrupt form of Samavrtta Bhikgunt or a lady student having 
returned home from school 


after completing her education, He 
appears to have been correct in his assumptions that a Bhiksuni need 


not necessarily stand for a Buddhist nun, rather for a Brahmacarini 
whose duties were wide in the A$rama, a semicreligious educational 
institution, inclusive of begging of alms, and that the poet could see 
in her similarity with the Buddhist nun (Bhiksuni) and hence the 
name. According to the Grhya-sütras, the Snatakas, after the 
Samavartana ceremony, were required to visit the royal court or the 
learned assembly in order to prove their educational attainments.’ 
The Mahabharata refers to the gift of thirty dass by king Vena to e 
Snatakas who visited his court.’ Such might have been the occasion 
for her to visit the court of Janaka to impress upon him that she had 
MT ei = Mahabhasya, III. 3, 21. 1, p. 302, = tO 
2 VIL. 3, 45 ; Va. 7.8, p. 190; ‘Varnika-bhaguri-lokayatasya——Varttikae 
9, II. 1.70; Kumarisramanadibhih. 

4, Ramayana, II, 29, 18, 
5. Sircar, S, C, Educationa 


6, Drahyana-grhya-sutra, 
7. Mbh 


l Ideas and Institutions in Ancient India, p. 02 
III. 126 ; Ap, Gr. Sutra, I, 11.5. 
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become ® Snataka. After the restoration, Sita is stated to have 


pressed. her desire to revisit the ASramas where she went alone with 
ex 


Laksamana, and spent à night at each of these Agramas, which would © 


indicate that ladies were living in those Agramas; otherwise it would 
have been against her decorum to have stayed therein. When she 


was left near the Agrama of Valmiki, the Rsi welcomed and received © 
her kindly, and consoled her saying that she should not feel shy as 


160878 (nuns and lady students) would ever cherish heg as one amongst 
them, i. €., aS another sister student, and she was assigned a seat in the 
female section of the Agrama.’ Atreyi was a tapas living in the 
Agcama of Valmiki. She afterwards migrated to that of Agastya 


because of her inability to keep pace with the sons of Sita in education. 


-Atreyi’s home might have been close to the Asrama of Valmiki; 


but it was certainly not to that of Agastya, as the talk between the 
Vanadevata Vasanti and Atreyi would suggest. Vasanti wonders why 
Atreyi came so far away to learn in the Agrama of Agastya when 
Valmiki was already living very near her home.’ This may show 
that though the girls generally attached themselves for education to 
the Agramas lying in the vicinity of their homes, yet there were 
exceptions, and the number of such students who visited far off places, 
may not have been insignificant ; and this could not have been the 
case unless they might have been assured of their safe lodging there. 
The life, as described in the other Aframas, also indicates o there 
were girls who were regular boarders in the A§ramas. The descriptions 


ix. : , 5. 
given in the Ramayana of the Saptajana Asrama,’ the Atri Asrama, - 


the Agcamas established by king Kugadhvaja of Mithila,” the Mataiga 
Asrama,’ etc., fully tastify it, The girls were sent to these Asramas 
from far off places. Ravana’s mother Nikasa was sent by her Lene 
to reside in the Agrama of Pulastya, and Ahalya, daughter oh 
Vadhryaéva-Paficala, was sent to that of Saradvant Gautama in 
Mithila.’ These instances show that the girls were versed not only in 


l. Ramayana, VII, 55.60. 

2. Ultara-rámacarita, Act II. 

8. Ibid. 

4. Ramayana IV. 13. 

5, lbid., II. 117. 

6. Ibid., VII. 171. 

7. lbid., III. 73-74. 
8. Ibid, VII, 9-10. 

9, ` lbid., 1, 48 and 51 and VII, 30. 
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theology, but they stayed there for receiving training 


in Fine Arts 
as well. > 


The Mahabharata also provides some instances, 
of the Kuruksetra, there lived two noted women hermits (ta pasza), a 
Brahmani anda Kşatriyā. While the former became tapahsiddna by 
observing Brahmacarya from her very youth, the latter, also 1 
Brahmacarini, attained spiritual pre-eminence.! The Ksatriya wee 
& princess, daughter of king Sandilya. Janaka had a discourse on 
philosophical topics with Bhiksuni Sulabha, 


In the hermitage 


Rules laid down in the Dharmagastras 


also establish the fact 
that the girls were sent to the hostels during the 


period of their educa. 
tion. According to Manu, marriage is upanayana for the girls, husband 
is the Acarya, the house is Aérama for her, and the household duties 
her duties of the Brahmacarinis.? It may indicate that there was 
still the practice of sending the girls to the Agramas for study, though 
the lawmakers were trying to make it unpopular. Harita speaks of 
two types of lady scholars, Brahmayadinis and Sadyovadhus. The 
former were entitled to offer Secrifices to the fire and chant Savitri 
mantra, and they also underwent upanayana ceremony. The latter 
too underwent upanayana but just before their marriage. Yama also 
speaks of the Brahmavadini students living 


during his age the girls were to be taught by their relations only and 
not by others In a later age, Priyambada and Anasuya are stated 
to have come from other places to reside in the Agrama of Kanye,’ 
Tn the Malati-madhava, nun Kamandaki is Stated to have resided with 
Bhürivasu and Devarata for receiving education, besides there being 
several others as well from different places residing together. The 
Bharhut sculptures depict scenes of hermit ages. One of the scenes, 
according to Cunningham, evidently represents female students residing 
in the hermitage.” In the royal harems and in the family of the rich 
people, thousands of females proficient in different arts are described to 


have been employed. It is not eee known how these female 
‘nown| how (UC ded 


in the days of yore ; but, 


1, Mbh. IX, 54, 
2. Ibid. 

3. Manusmrti, 1 1, 66-67, 
4. Altekar, A, 
5. MLh.I, 91. 

6. Malatima., Act I. 
7, Mookerji, R, K, 


S. Education in Ancient India, p. 207, £n 4. 


Ancient Indian Education, facing, p. 68, 
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employees were imparted training in different branches of fine arts ; 
but on the basis of the drama like Kalidasa's Malavikagnimitra, it 
does not seem unlikely that royal harems themselves made arrange- 
ments for the training of these female employees, and that the women 
lived in the harem during their period of education and training. Kau- 
tilya affirms by saying that the female slaves and dancers and the 
persons connected with the teaching of the art of dancing, music and 
other pursuits should be maintained by the State. In the Malavitagni- 
mitra of Kalidasa, princess Malavika, in the guise of a maid-servant, is 
said to have been sent by queen Dharini with a view to learning the art 
of acting from Ganadasa. Emperor Ghiyasuddin Balaban is known to 
have appointed lady teachers for imparting education to the women in 
the royal harem,’ Rich families employed private tutors for the edu- 
cation of their girls. Uttara was given lesson in dancing by Brhannala 
(Arjuna in disguise). In one of the Khajuraho sculptures, a girl is 
depicted as reading something before a teacher. Commoners also might 
have been sending girls there for training, perhaps just like apprentices 
employed on a small remuneration with an assurance to be absorbed as 
regular employees after the completion of their training. 


As regards the number of the girls residing in the hostels, it is 


. by no means an easy task to assess. A large percentage of the educated 
girls referred to in the early Vedic period and no less than twenty . 


Rsikas mentioned in the Rg-Veda, however, do not enable us to 
ascertain as to how many of them had been living in the boarding 
houses for their studies and how many of them received education in 
their own houses by their own family members. However, during the 
later Vedic period, when the Vedic literature had become vast and 
varied and specialization was felt essential for gaining proficiency, 
mystic knowledge of the Upanisads and oral method of teaching 
necessitated constant presence of the pupil near his or her preceptor. 
The Agramas were like modern residential Universities which provided 
all kinds of education, theoretical and technical, and at the same time 
safe accommodation to the students. Hence, so long the Vedic educa- 
tion and other knowledges were imparted to the girls and so long they 
underwent upanayana and did not observe purdah, the ASramas vibrated 
With the noises of the girl boarders. That may explain why a large 


Number of instances of the girl boarders is found in the Ramayaya. 
010850, the girl Donors SRNR 


lL Law, p, 194. 
50 
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Besides, begging was not always necessary for a Br 
Dharmasastras have prescribed option for a student to beg o 
if it was not possible for him or her to beg daily. 
were even exempted from this obligation by paying fees ine 

in lieu of it Besides, students could beg from their 7८८ 
from their friends and relatives, if they so liked.’ Some of the ड E 
texts permit a girl student to beg in her own house! Moreover fa 
the earliest times, kings and rich persons donated land and ES 
slaves and servants to learned scholars, and thereby prm 
learning. Janaka of the Upanigadic age is quite famous for his jon 


abmacarin 
Rich Students 


for men of letters. Rama and Sita, while proceeding on exile, parted 
with their belongings in favour of Suyajfia-Vagistha and his wifes 
Kaugalya also lavished the teachers and students with benéfactin 
and presents on suitable occasions. Hence there was nothing to 
obstruct a woman from residing away from her house for study. And 
lady teachers (Acarya and Upadhyaya) used to initiate and keep 
girl students in their houses. Acarya-kula-vasin may be applied to | 
girl students as well living in the house of their Acaryas. 


It appears that arrangements for their lodgings were made 
according to the qualifications and attainments of the students, 
Senior students and scholars of advanced studies, who at the same 
time imparted education to the juniors, were given separate independent 
quartets or required to live in lodgings specially provided for them. 
Perhaps such residences were called @vasathas, because in the Rama 
yaya references to this type of buildings have been made always in 
connection with the senior students, The Pulastya teacher in theology 
had repaired to the Agrama of king Trnavrnda for prasanga on 
Dharma, and for further study he is Snide to have taken an abode 
there (vasa). The Zvasathas are regarded by Dr S. C, Sircar as town 
hostels meant for the residence of advanced scholars. Such 
Gvasathas Stood on the road-side near Ayodhya where Bhiksu Sarvartha- 
siddha resided who was afterwards appointed to be the Principal 
(kulapati) of a school near Citraküta by Rama! When When Sita was 

Se seams cern Cittaktts by Rama? शया क 


2. Jatanokas. 
3. Gautama, ii, 32, 
4. Harita quoted in VMS 
P- 402; S. C. 5,, p. 62; 
5. Ramayana, II, 32, d , S., p. 62; Yama, 
6. Ibid. II, 82, 
7. Ibid., VII, 71, 
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abducted by Ravana and Rama was searching for her in his Asrama, 
he is described to have gone to the side of the avasathas as well! 
This may indicate that dvasathas were constructed not only on road- 
sides, but were also within the premises of an Asrama; and as Sita 
is supposed to be found in one of the avasathas of Rama’s Asrama, 
it is clear that these @vasathas were blocks of residences meant for 
advanced lady scholars living in the A$ramas and spending their time 
in study and in imparting education. 


Allotment of seats to the students in the Agramas appears to have 
been made also on the basis whether they were married or unmarried 
(.७., on their being of celibate studentship or non-celibate studentship). 
Married students living with their husbands were evidently allowed to 
live in separate independent quarters allotted to them. Rama and 
Sita, during the period of their exile, lived together in the Asgramas 
which they happened to visit. Such places of abode have been 
mentioned in the .Hamayaga as parnagalas". The example of Rama 
and Sita may, however, not be taken as a fitting illustration to prove 
the assumption just referred to for it was something else that, compelled 
by the peculiar circumstances, they had to pass their days in the forest 
retreats and avail of the opportunities so afforded to them in learning 
various arts or accepting to be the teacher or Warden of such A$ramaic 
institutions. But the numerous stories of love incidents taking place 
in the Aáramas, right from the Vedic period down to the Pauranic age, 
and their culmination in actual weddings with permission still to lead 
A$ramaic life, leave hardly any doubt that they were lodged in separate 
cottages in the Agramas as married couples. Such married couples, 
engaged in teaching and advanced studies, lived in the Agramas in the 
manner just described. Lopamudra lived with her husband, and 
assisted him in his teaching work. Atri lived with his wife 81890४6. 
Maitreyi repaired to the forest to live with her husband Yajüavalkya 
with a view to learning Brahma-vidya. The daughter of Trnavrnda 
lived with her husband and prosecuted her advanced studies in his 


l. Ibid, IIT. 17. 

2. Ibid., II, 116 5, TIT. 13-30. 

8, Rama learnt some new method in the skill of the use of arrows from 
Agastya, and Siti studied certain languages. Rama became teacher in the 
Citrakiita Agrama and in the Aérama of Rsi Atri, where he is called a 
Rei (arsa-carite), He was appointed Warden of the Paficavati Asrama 
by Agastya, 
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company. The mothers of Dirghatamas, Suka and Astavak : 
traditional literature all lived in the Agramas in the compan ofthe 
respective husbands for studying the Vedas, In the Ramg a their 
Valmiki proceeded with Sita towards in Women's section eat M 
to instruct the inmates for making arrangements for her sta ene 
Asrama, the wives of the Munis are said to have come E 5 di 
residences standing close to the establishment to greet him and a p प 
much delight to have seenthe great seer after a long interval M 


SE 


teachers’ residences and women’s boarding houses were thus clust 
together in one block close to each other, perhaps with a vin 
facilitating constant watch and direct supervision over the w 
Senior lady students of high intellect and educational attainments A 
enjoyed the privilege of having free independent quarters, S 
was provided with such facilities while she lived in the Agrama 
of Valmiki? | 


T E es Context of वरत couples residing together in the 
ma S, the story of Rsyasriga and his wife Santa may be narrated, 
pte tee was the son of Rsi Vibhandaka in whose Aframa the 
त of women Students, married or unmarried, was strictly 
prohi Ae e Social customs of the day, however, disapproved of such 
restrictions, and Consequently a severe drought and famine in the 
does RU MN de People as being the result of sucha 
wee : : astama of Vibhandaka. The king also 
"€ ee Superstition. In order to break the celibate 
Son of the Rsi, a] ठ Be Played a trick. m e 
णी ou x assisted him in this regard by marrying his 
coco NM TM However, when the matter leaked out and 
mcn ee “sl, he barred. the doors of his Agrama for his 
that the Rsi assented " ae 1 wee Rowever, after o grent (c ag] i 
B sa n ne admission into the A$rama, but on the. 
carya The exact sj : ey will have to observe dvaividhya-brahma ; 
hor ue gnificance of the term dvaividhya-brahmacarya 1४) 
, understood. 1६ is very likely that under this kind of 


brahmacarya. 
ee Ya. the couple were required to live separately and observé 
198९४; hence the term शा र << क 50 | 


1, Ramayana, VIL, 78, 


2. Ibid, VII, 55g; 
3, 190, 1, 9, 5, 10 8, 
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Unmarried students lived in twos or threes in the residences 
erected in the midst of the teachers’ cottages. Allusion to sych 
arrangements may be cited from the Atharva-Veda where 8 student (of 
course; 
teacher and his fellow residents (sarivegya)!.  Anasüya, Priyamvada 
and Sakuntala lived together in the cottage of Rsi Kanva.? ‘There 
were two Brahmavadini ladies, a Brahmani and a Kgatriya, who lived 
together in the hermitage of Kurukgetra? The Gurukula system of 
education itself is suggestive of the accommodation of students in the 
houses of their preceptors in numbers according to his or her means, 
just like the members of the family. Sometimes, the young girls, 
who were sent to the Aégramas. for their studies, were entrusted to the 
direct care of the head of the institution. Ahalya resided in the 
cottage of Gautama, and Nikasa in that of the Pulastya Rsi. How- 
ever, as in both these examples the residents. became the wives of their 
preceptors, it seems that they were purposely sent to develop such. 
relations; but lifelong Brahmacarins live Kanva and Valmiki kept 
elderly matrons in their Agramas to look after the young boarders. 
Sita is said to have been looked after by such matrons during the 
period of her confinement, and similarly elderly Gautami is seen: 
keeping watch over the three girls;living in the Agramaof Kanva and. 
nursing Sakuntala in her supposed illness. However, coining of a 
term Chatrzéala by Panini may postulate that girl boarders some- 
times lived in large numbers in one single establishment. The appoints 
ment of Svayamprabha by Hema as the Warden of her establishment 
Perhaps suggests the presence of such big boarding houses during the. 
Ramayana age.’ 


The Kulapati was the de jure head of the residential establish-. 


“ments. His powers were immense. He bestowed. sacrificial gifts. 
"Ten the boarders, made offerings to-the firej granted admission to the 


AV. III. 8. 1. 

Mbh. I. 70, 3-5] : Kalidasa, Abhijnana-sakuntala, 
Mbh. 

Ram. IV. 50-53, 

AV. VI. 58. 1. 


Rama and his party were received by Bharadvija and. Agastya in’ the 
sacrificial hall, Er. 


a male student) speaks of his residence in the company of his- 


AL ५. lis? ५ ee Sd SR, 3, 
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new students, dictated the rules of diet and conduct apa 
Wardens over the hostels’, received important guests of the Aq 
determind the type of accommodation to be Provided for the E 
etc. No body could enter within the premises of the Agrama with 
his permission, e. g, Balin was prohibited from entering into the 
Matangasrama.® 


But the Kulapati had his own limitations. It was beyond one | 
man's capacity to transact all the businesses concerning big institutions 
like the As$ramas smoothly and efficiently without the assistance 
of others. A perusal of the Vedic and the Epic Passages revenls 
that a number of staff were engaged in carrying out the business of the 
establishments. These consisted of the Wardens, the teacher in charge 
of admission, the physician, the nurses and the elderly matrons, the 


engineers and the staff to fulfil manual labours, 


Thus, the study of the Atharva-Vedie Passage indicates’ that it 
was not always necessary that the Kulpati should have himself granted 
admission to the new entrants; rather some teacher was entrusted with 
the task. The fact also gains support when one sees that a number of 
arts and technical subjects were taught in the Agramas and that the 
boarders wanted to specialise in the one or the other. Hence, students 
desirous of specialising in a Particular branch of knowledge, after getting 
the approval of the Kulpati, were entrusted to the care of the specialist 
of the branch, and they resided with him in his cottage. A student, 
intending to learn severa] Subjects, had to undergo upanayana several 
times, and during each course of the subject, he (or she, as the case 
might have been) Stayed in the house of the particular teacher under 
his direct Supervision. So, the teacher of the subject granted formal 
admission to the student concerned, and for all practical purposes kept 


house. Thus each ion the Agrama was a hostel, each t in the Asrama was a hostel, each teacher 
1, AV. III. 8, 4, ; Ram, 


2. Ram. III. 7-8, Rama c 


vegetari ould not stay in the Aérama of Sutikgna a8 oniy 
“gctarian residents were permitted : Ram. 1, ith 9-5 
S ; Ram. I. 10 f, with 9-5. ह 
3, Ram. IIT, 73-74 (Sabari was in ch arge of the Mataiga-aérama) ; Ibid» P 
VERD (Appointment of Svayamprabha by Hema) ; Ibid, III. 13-80 88708 
appointment over the Pafieavats Asrama. 


4, Bharadvaja, Valmiki, ete, receiv; 
5. Ram. II. i » Cte, receiving Rama, 


6. Ram, III. 69-75. 
7. AV.III, 8. 4 
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A superintenden t, and his wife the matron or in the absence of the wife, 


an elderly women discharging the function of the matron 

The appointment of Wardens (gopa) has already been referred to, 
Perhaps they were next to Kulpati in order of superiority and in respect 
| | of power. While the teacher-superintendent could be responsible for 
| the boarders residing only in his or her establishment, the Warden 

appears to have been responsible for the entire residents (students) of 
| the Agrama. This may explain why a teacher is found advising a 
newly admitted boarder to live in harmony with the ladies of the hostel 
० that he may not incur the displeasure of the Warden (gopa). Hence, 
the function of the Warden was something like that of a protector of 
the weak from the strong who could punish the wrong-doers as well. 
Sramani Sabari is also seen discharging the function of affording protec- 
tion to the inmates in the Asrama of Matanga from the onslaughts of 
Balin: The example of the appointment of Svayamprabha as Warden 
of the establishment of Hema may indicate that big hostels were kept 
under the Warden. The Warden also appears to have been assigned 
the duty of planning and organising a division of the bigger 
Agrama. Rama was appointed as a Warden of the Paficavati Asrama 
for its organisation by Agastya.? 


The physicians and surgeons were also employed in the ASramas 
who were evidently responsible for the maintenance and upkeep of the 
general health of the boarders. The Agramas were generally situated 
in the forests and hilly tracts. Snake-bites, yellow disease, Yaksma, 
etc. were dangers common to the residents of the A$ramas. The Atharva- 
Veda alludes to such diseases. Besides, the Rsis were not ascetics 
and recluses They were householders. Sita alludes to the dissections 
being made of the women’s womb by surgeons in order to take out the 

foetus.’ Sita herself gave birth to her children in the Asrama of 
Valmiki where she was taken care of and nursed by the wives of the E: 


and elderly matrons of the Agrama.’ Elderly Gautami lived 082. 
‘th Sakuntala, Priyarhvada, etc. T 
l. Ibid. 


2. Ram. IIL. 73-74, 

3. Ibid., III. 17-30. 

&. AV. X. 4.15. 

5. AV. iii. 3 ; IV. 9 ; Kaus. 58. 3. 
6. Ram. V.28.6. 

7. Ibid., VIL. 78, 
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Tvastrs were the officials in charge of the constru 
buildings, who were prayed for making adequate 
spacious accommodations. There were also officers t 
institution, and it appears from the passage that the strength 
boarders depended to a considerable extent upon 
supplied by such officials.’ The fact that the stude 
large numbers in those Agramas where they 


Ction ij of t 
Provisions for 
O finance t 


nts flockeg in 


Were assured of lavish 
supplies of provisions gains support from the Sütras of the Astadhyag 
as well. 


Bigger and crowded establishments like those 


of Bharadvaja and 
Valmiki maintained a large number 


of slaves? Besides, 
hostel properties in the form of furniture, utensils 
which were taken out for use w 


there Were 


and other Valuables 
hen an honoured Buest came to Stay, 


€. 8., at the time of reception of Rama and Bharata in the Agrama of 
Bharadvaja. 


Royal and important Personalities were received and entertained | 
by the Kulapati. Rama and his party were received by Bharadvaja, 
Atri and Agastya in their respective Agramas; so also Bharata was 
received by Bharadvaja and Satrughana by Valmiki; but, in the 
absence of the Kulapati, the Wardens also entertained the guests, e.g, 
Sabari entertained Rama and Laksmana ; Svayarhprabha. received 
Haniiman. The reception hall usually used to be the sacrificial hall 
where the Kulapati and the residents of the entire establishment 
congregated to offer sacrifices to the fire. That the girl boarders 
participated in such offerings become evident from the -statement.of 


Harita that the Brahmavadinis of yore used to offer sacrifices to the 
fire (agnindhana).8 


Pronounce the mantra! Harita as well alludes to two types of wou? 
in the days of yore, 


L T C je 
Brahmavadini and Sadyovadhu. The P. 
underwent initiation uui Ceremony, offered Joma to offered Joma to the fire and recite 
--->>::-- 2 SS ee y 
1. AV. VI. 63, 3, 
- Ibid, IL 8, 4, 


3. Quoted in V, M. S 
4. II. 1,19, 


ts 


* P- 402, S. 0, S. p. 62, 
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Savitri mantra. Yams also states practically the same thing In the 
Ramayava, Vedavati? Sramani Sabari! and Svayamprabha? are 
described as being dressed in the skin of black antelope. (crra-kren- 
jinambara) ; but, according to the Gobhila-grhyasütra, referred to above! 

| this condition does not seem to have applied to all, Begging was a 3 
in | part of the daily duties of the students living in the Gurukulas, | 
sh | irrespective of their having hailed from good families, This might 
have inconvenienced the girl boarders, However, the study of the 
Dharmasütras enables us to form the idea that daily begging was. 238 
d | not compulsory. Begging was prescribed with a view to making the 
i students humble and obliging, and as such begging even once a week 
s | was considered enough. Besides, the student could beg from the | 
| houses of the preceptors’ or friends, or could not beg at all if rich EU 
Y | students paid money in advance. Then, as Yama states, girls used to 

| beg from their own houses (svagrhe). This could be possible only when 
i । the houses of the students were situated in the vicinity of the Agramas. 
A Brahmacarin was required to do all the domestic works and 4 
T personal duties of his preceptor's house, e. g., cattle-rearing, farming, 
a bringing fuel for homa, cooking, washing utensils, and doing sundry 

services which his teacher demanded of him Cooking, washing, etc. r 

| might have been done by the girl students as well in the houses of 
| the family with whom they resided just like the dhammante-vasikas.. 


The above facts lead us to suppose that the methods applied in 
the control and management of the boarding houses of the age were to 
Some extent akin to modern hostel management. The Kulapati, like 
the Present-day Vice-Chancellor, was the symbolical head of the insti- 
tutions. The Warden (gopa) was the link between the Kulapati and 
the establishment. The teacher-superintendent was in direct touch 
swith the boarders; the matron was to look after the general need of 
Ae व९००७७ regarding diet etc. ; the physician was responsible for the 
“Th Quoted in V. M. S. p. 402; S. C. S. p. 62 
: ` -„ .पुराकल्पे तु नारीणां मौंजी-बन्धनमिष्यते । 
श्रध्यापनं च वेदानां सावित्री-वचनं तथा ॥ 
पर 3. Ram. VII. 17. 
| - * 4 Ibid, III 73.74. 
5. Ibid., IV, 50-53, es 3 
6. B.D.S, 1, 2. 52, 
7. M. Gr. Sb. 1. I. 3, 


M.V.1. 25.2; Gunaga Jataka No. 157 ; Mbh. V, 36. 52. 
51 
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Tvastrs were the officials in charge of the construc 
buildings, who were prayed for making adequate 
Spacious accommodations. There were also officers ( 


tion Of qu 
Provisions for 
© finance the 


rength of the 
upon the Provisions 
supplied by such officials! The fact that the students 


large numbers in those Asramas where they 


institution, and it appears from the passage that the st 
boarders depended to a considerable extent 


flocked jy | 
were assured 


of lavish 
supplies of provisions gains support from the Siitras of the Astadhyay, 
as well. 


Bigger and crowded establishments like those of Bh 
Valmiki maintained a large number of slaves? 
hostel properties in the form of furniture, utensils and other valuables 
which were taken out for use when an honoured 8765६ came to stay, 


€. &., at the time of reception of Rama and Bharata in the Asrama of 
Bharadvaja. 


aradvaja and 
Besides, there Were 


Royal and important personalities were received and entertained 
by the Kulapati. Rama and his party were received by Bharadvaja, 
Atri ànd Agastya in their respective Agramas ; So also Bharata was 
received by Bharadvaja and Satrughana by Valmiki; but, in the 


absence of the Kulapati, the Wardens also entertained the guests, e.g, 
Sabari entertained Rama and Laksmana ; Svayarhprabhà received 
Hanüman. The reception hall usually used to be the sacrificial hall 
where the Kulapati and the residents of the entire establishment 
congregated to offer sacrifices to the fire. That the girl boarders 
participated in such offerings become evident from the statement. of 


| 
Harita that the Brahmavadinis of yore used to offer sacrifices to the 
fire (agntndhana).8 


A few facts may be added he 


re regarding thé dress and daily 
duties of the girl boarders durin 


& the period of their Brahmacarya. | "MG 
According to the Gobhila-grhyasütra the Purohita may bring 555 A | 
maiden decently clothed and wearing sacred thread to the altsi s । 
Pronounce the mantra, Harita as well alludes to two types of br 
in the days of yore, Brahmavadini and Sadyovadhu. The TE 
underwent initiation ONY, offered Aema to the fire and SE. offered homa to the fire and recite 


^ 


l. AV.VI.63, 3, 
2. lbid, III. 8, 4, 


3. Quoted in V, M, S, 


p: 402, S. C. S. p. 62. 
4. II. 1.19. 
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Savitri mantra. Yams also states practically the same thing? In the 
Ramayaya, Vedavati,’ Sramani Sabari! and Svayarmprabha* ae 
described as being dressed in the skin of black antelope. (ezra-krena- 
jinambara) ; but, according to the Gobhila-grhyasitra, referred to above! 
this condition does not seem to have applied to all. Begging was a 
part of the daily duties of the students living in the Gurukulas, 
irrespective of their having hailed from good families, This might 
have inconvenienced the girl boarders. However, the study of the 
Dharmasütras enables us to form the idea that daily begging was 
not compulsory. Begging was prescribed with a view to making the 
students humble and obliging, and as such begging even once a week 
was considered enough. Besides, the student could beg from the 
houses of the preceptors’ or friends, or could not beg at all if rich 
students paid money in advance. Then, as Yama states, girls used to 
beg from their own houses (svagrhe). This could be possible only when 
the houses of the students were situated in the vicinity of the Agramas. 
A Brahmacarin was required to do all the domestic works and + 
personal duties of his preceptor's house, e. g., cattle-rearing, farming, 
bringing fuel for Aoma, cooking, washing utensils, and doing sundry 
services which his teacher demanded of him. Cooking, washing, etc. " 
might have been done by the girl students as well in the houses of 

the family with whom they resided just like the dhammante-vasikas.. 


The above facts lead us to suppose that the methods applied in 

the control and management of the boarding houses of the age were to 1 
Some extent akin to modern hostel management. The Kulapati, like EN 

the present-day Vice-Chancellor, was the symbolical head of the insti- E 
tutions. The Warden (gopa) was the link between the Kulapati and 

EN the establishment. The teacher-superintendent was in direct touch 
- Vith the boarders; the matron was to look after the general need of 

$ 3e students regarding diet etc. ; the physician was responsible for the 


| र 2 'पुराकल्पे तु नारीणां मोंजी-बन्धनमिष्यते । 


भ्रघ्यापनं च वेदानां सावित्री-वचनं तथा ॥ 
3. Ram. VII. 17. 
* 4 Ibid, HI. 73.74. 
5. Ibid. IV, 50-53, 
6. B.D. S. I. 2. 52, i 
7. M. Gr. Sb. 1. 1. 3. Y 


9. M.V.1.25.2 ; Gunaga Jataka No. 157 ; Mbh. V. 36. 52. p 
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general health and the engineers provided accommodation for the 
students. In the Gurukula system of boarding houses, the teacher. 
superintendent, performing teaching work, of course, furnishes some 
different arrangement; but the functions of the Warden supervising 
bigger institutions where boarders studying a variety of subjects Stayed, 
must have been similar to those of-the hostel Warden or Superintendent 
of the girl hostels these days. 


A few words regarding the causes that brought an end to such 
fine fabrics, may not be out of place here. There is no doubt that 
changes such as in social outlook were mainly responsible for their 
extinction ; but these changes appear to have resulted from the incidents 
taking place in the Á$ramas themselves. From the Atharva-Veda it is 
evident that illicit practices between the boys and the girls were too 
much common, not always ending in their actual marriages. From the 
term Kumaridaksah of the Astadhyayz, it appears that sometimes 
boarders did not stay in the hostel for the purpose of study, but only 
for the fulfilment of their physical lust. The boarders of the Asramas 
are said to have become pramattah by drinking and becoming unruly 
in the presence of the dancing women in the Agramas.? Such was 
also the case in the Matangasrama and the Saptajanasrama where- 
from no boarders wanted to return to the life of the householders. It 
is true that the Wardens tried to check such vices, but what could the 
Wardens do when the Rsis themselves proved to be corrupt? Sabari 
is supposed to have connubial relations with several of the Rsis in the 
Matangasrama.? It is no doubt true that the Government also tried 
to check such amorous practices in the Agramas. But it was also true 
that the Government itself more often misused the power. Valmiki | 
had warned Rama while staying in the Citraküta Asrama to leave 
the place as he had a young and beautiful wife and had provoked the : i 
wrath of the Raksasas. Ravana violated the chastity of Vedavatf', 
while king Danda violated that of Araja. Ahalya was deceiy^ 7 : 
Devaraja Indra’, and Sita was abducted by Ravana. NO 

2 Wf 


l. ef. Agrawala, V. S. India as Known to Panini, p. 284. 
2, Ram, Il. 1]7* 

3, Ibid., IIL 69-75 ; IV. 10-11. 

¢ Ibid., IV. 13, 

5, Ibid, IL 73.74, 

6. Ibid., IT. 116-117. 

7. Ibid., VII, 17. 

8. Ibid,, VII, 76-82, 
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such state of affairs must have been resented by the public, and conse 
quently they disliked sending their girls in the Agramas, as it was not 
possible for them to raise strong voice or stand against the might of | 
the Government. Besides, sometimes the teachers themselves might 
have been misusing their position. An echo of this may be found in Dc 
the statement of the guardian of Ahalya who gave her hand into that Lo 


of Gautama because the latter, in course of twelve years of teaching, 
had proved to be of strong character.” 


Extinction of such A$ramaic institutions which provided living E 
accommodations to the girl students, however, had-one adverse affect on 
the educational carrier of the womenfolk. They, consequently, led a 
very miserable life due to lack of their intellect and wisdom, which 
proved disastrous not for them only, but also for the whole nation. 


Sees लो 
3 1. lbid., 1. 48 ; VII. 30. 
2." Ibid. VII. 30, 
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TECHNIQUE OF TERRACOTTA ART 
By 
DR SACHIDANAND SAHAY 


Terracotta has been one of the most popular mediums of artistic 
expression from time immemorial. The art in the terracotta is the best 
exponent of aesthetic and material, religious and secular life. It also 
throws light on the forgotten spiritual concepts and conventions of the 
people who lived in the past. The popularity of this art is evidenced 
from the discovery of a large number of terracotta figurines. This indi- 
cates an industry to flourish in this country but unfortunately no such 


‘industry has so far been noticed. The articles were purely of local 


manufacture and were evidently made by artisans like potters, The 
potter artists did equal justice to realistic and idealistic subjects. It 
was true that they were preparing objects for the use of village cults; 
yet they were fully alive to the various activities going around them. 
Since it represented the common man's art, it is found in almost each 
and every part of the country, belonging to different ages. 


The terracotta art took its origin from clay, one of the cheapest 
and easily available materials, and as such, man from the very beginning 
of the civilization started making household utensils, toys and figurines 
of gods and goddesses fromit. Though other materials like copper; 
iron, stone, etc., were also available, yet their unductile character 
demanded exceptional labour and patience on the part of the craftsmen 
and artists, It was because of this quality that clay was preferred to 
other materials. Beginning from the Harappan down to the Pala period, 
the terracotta art, therefore, is found spread as rich and significant 
brocade on the composite textile of India’s artistic achievements 
course, after the Pala period, a dark period is noticed in this art. Pe E 
the 18th and 19th century, once more it appears to be establisb 
popularity, Recent archaeological excavations at Buxar ha c om 
ever, yielded some terracotta figurines which may be ascribed १५ ^^ 
Muslim period. This may indicate that the art had been continuing 


ent 
in some form or other in almost all the ages, although it 15 W 


to become popular in some period and unpopular in the O^ —— in some period and unpopular in the other ^ | 


1. Kala, S. O., Terracotta Figurines from Kaushambi, p. 5. 
2. Ibid, p. 2, 
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these days, on the occasion of Durga Puja, Dewali and other Popular 

festivals, numerous terracottta figurines of gods and godesses suiting 

the occasions are being prepared for different purposes. Some of them 

are made serve religious purposes, while others are prepared as play- 

। things of the children. This art had thus been as popular in ancient 

| days as it is in modern times, for no material affords so much scope as 

does the terracottas. Even for individual self-expression of the artists, 

it is the best and the cheapest medium. Besides, it satisfies the 

creative impulse of both the rich and the poor alike! Because of these 

characteristics, a continuous stream of terracotta art fills the entire 
period of our cultural tradition. 

Bihar is one of those Indian states which yielded various types 

of terracotta figurines, ranging from the pre-Mauryan down to the 

Pala period. A detailed study of the different aspects of these 

terracottas and the problems connected with it is an urgent desideratum. 


Of the various problems, the technique of making terracotta objects - 
isone about which very little has been said. An attempt has, 


therefore, been made here to discuss this problem which not only 
concerns how the terracotta figurines were made, but is also linked 
with the fixing of the date of the terracotta objects, as the technique 
of their preparation has undergone changes from time to time 

The technique of terracotta art followed a progressive course in 


different periods of Indian history, It consisted of four stages: The 


first Stage was collection of the raw material suitable for making 
terracotta objects; the second was the fashioning of the clay; the third 


included the process of firing and the last was the decoration either P 


by modelling tool or by paint 


Terracotta was prepared from clay which is found in abundance 
à Mevery nook and corner of the country. But its colour differed from 


dy -dvixthe colour of the terracotta also changed. Asa case in point, 
i gorta objects made up of red clay were naturally different 
“<2 prepared out of black clay. But the most interesting thing 


“sult Urt of making terracotta was the frequent introduction of foreign — 


Substances like sand, small pebbles and mica into clay to avoid 
| “tacking, when fired The contraction was generally uniform in case 


l, Saraswati, S. K., A Survey of Indian Sculpture, p. 76. 
2. Kala, S. C., Terracotta Figurines from Kausambi, p. 3. 
3. Higgins, R. A., Catalogue of Terracottas in the British Museum, p. 9. 


teglor to region, and sometimes from place to place, as a result of 
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of vases with the result that they were not damaged; byt 


; 5 हि fi Burines 
unless they were virtually without modelling, became uneven an 


3 * d courteq 
distortion and breakage. It was, therefore, necessary to adq M. 
e 


foreign substances in order to hold up contraction, From the 
Kusama period onwards, the material became coarser with a conside. 
rable admixture of chopped husk, mica and sand; During the Pala 
period and thereafter, some change is, however, noticed in the raw 
material, and it was the absence of the foreign substances in most of 
the cases. 


The second stage consisted of the fashioning of the clay which 

may be done in various ways. This may be modelled by the hand, 
may be prepared by single or double mould or may be made by any of 
these methods in combination. Modelling by hand was the most 
primitive method. The pre-historic terracottas were made by this 
method, and as such they were always crudely and hastily made. The 
second method was the ‘Snowman technique’,? in which bit after bit 
was added to the original lump to mould the limbs and features—one 
dab stuck for the nose, others for the eyes, two rolls for the two arms, 
and so on and so forth. The proto-historic terracottas were generally 
made by this method. The third was the practice of casting in a single 
mould ; and many such moulds were discovered in course of archaeolo- 
gical excavations conducted at different ancient sites of the country. 
They were all of fired clay, but their very scarcity suggests that other 
models were made in a more perishable material, such as unfired clay 
or wax. Of course, moulds could also be taken from the existing 
objects in other materials such as metal stone and wood. To make? 
mould, wet clay was pressed over the model, layer by layer, until the 
' required thickness was obtained, and left until it hardened slightly. It, 
however, could not be left for long, since it contracted on being dried. -f 
If only a frontal mould was required, this could be lifted as it was ; but 
if both front and back of the model were being moulded thy, 
enveloping clay was certainly required to be cut vertically and / ळी. 
in two pieces, Thereafter, the mould was left for little dr) ee 
then touched up with a modelling tool? The simplest type of rid 


1, J.I. ७, 0, A., Vol. VII. P. 104, 1939. 


2, E. Douglas Vas Buren, The Figurines of Babylonia and Assyria 
XVI—Introduction, The same method may be applied to t 
terracottas, 


3. Higgins, R, A., Cat, Of Terracottas in the British Museum Vol. L, p ^ 
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terracotta was made by pressing the clay into the mould untilit was 
level with the edge, resulting into a solid piece with a moulded front and 
flat back. This method was used for the manufacture not only of self 
contained pieces but also of human heads for attachment to hand-made 
| ‘bodies. A variation of this type of figure was achieved by building up 
the clay in the mould so that it overlapped the edges, thus producing a Ld 
relief plaque instead of a free standing figure. The fourth method was 
to make two seperate moulds, one for the front and the other for the 
back and to fasten them together. The exact adjustment of the two 
moulds was achieved by means of incised guiding lines on the sides of 
the moulds which had to be brought into line with each other. This 
was very Similar to the piece moulded, but the majority of the terra- 
cottas discovered so far are hollow. To mould a hollow terracotta 
only, ७ thin wall of clay was pressed into the mould of an even depth 
of about 25 mms. Sometimes two moulds were used, one for the front 
and the other for the back. But more frequently only the front was 
moulded, the back bieng made from a strip of clay laid on to the back 
of the moulded front. Thereafter, the joint between the front and the 
back was strengthened by the application of a ribbon of clay inside as 
far as the fingers could be inserted. There were certain advantages in 
this technique e. g., saving in the clay and increased lightness. But 
at the same time there was a distinct disadvantage also viz. that 
the hollow figure bursted in the process of firing, if there were no 
means for expanding air to get out. It was, therefore, essential that a 
hole should be made in the back or underneath which may be closed 
by a strip of clay after firing. Generally the heads of the hollow 
figurines were solid because the neck being so thin would block the - 
space of the air from the head if they were hollow. There was nothing 
1 "w. new in this technique; rather it was elaboration of the third method 
. \The fifth and the last method was to make free standing figures, 
tagr round a piece of stone or wood. These figures were left to be 
1.\the natural heat of the sun and finally some colour was applied 
“im. This technique is noticed in the last phase of the Pala 
“per. ^and the most remarkable point is that it is still continuing In 
Some form or other, The terracotta discovered from various ancient 
| Sites of India and particularly Bihar bear testimony to the use of all | 
the above five techniques of fashioning the terracotta objects. 


l. Ibid. 
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The third stage consisted of the firing, but so far ver 
have been noticed. Probably the process of firing of the terracott : 
figurines was the same as that of the potteries, A kiln of portes 
generally contained two chambers, one for keeping the terracotta objects 
and the other for the fuel. The chamber was provided with three 

. openings, one at the bottom for the fuel, one at the side to receive 
the terracotta objects and one at the top to let out the smoke, They 
were generally fired at a temperature of 750°c to 950?c!, But in case of 


y iew kilos 


terracotta figurines, a considerably lower temperature was required , 
’ 
otherwise the shape ard colour of the objects may change. 


There was another process of firing as well? in which the charcoal 
was kept glowing around an earthen vessel in which the clay objects to 
be burnt were surrounded and covered with husk, In this process, 
there was very little chance of the objects being damaged, and as such 
it was most suitable for the terracotta figurines, Moreover, the potter 
could easily control heat and save the objects from wear and tear, 


From the study of the terracotta figurines, it appears that during 
the pre-historic and the proto-historic periods, the earlier process might 
have been followed. But from the Mauryan period onwards and speci- 
ally from the Kusana period the latter process appears.to have been 
adopted. The above processes are being followed even to-day. 


It will not be out of place to mention here that during the 
process of firing the colour of the terracotta objects changed because of 
the chemical composition of the clay. As a rule, if the air had free 
access during firing, iron contained in the clay got oxidised and this 
produced red colour; and if, however, combustion was imperfect 
the terracotta was grey or black. But natural atmosphere turned some 
clay cream, yellow, ochre, brown or green. It, therefore, appears that 
change in colour was due to atmospheric reaction in the kiln. I <p 
order to intensify the colour of the terracotta, a slip of deeper colg 
was applied to the figure. Almost all these shades are noticed# $; 


2 3 : 1 / wOus- 
numerous terracotta figurines discovered from various ancient | 2 Lid 
. ` ar 
this country. NOU 


; ; 11 
- objects, either by means of modelling tool or by paints, Nerd 
nd ese e modeling, tool. o 


E 1. Ibid. 


2. Gupta, P, L., Catalogue of the Patna Museum, p. 170, ii 
3. Ibid, p. 170. e 2 
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the terracotta figurines bear colour, which indicate that they were 
painted, but such was not the case with the archaic or earlier groups 
of terracottas. The purpose'of applying colour to a terracotta 
object was probably not religious, but it served as a preservative 
and also rendered a softer and beautiful surface to the piece. As far 
j | as the earlier groups of terracotta figurines are concerned, most of 

them were not painted but the decoration noticed on some of them 
was probably done by modelling tool. However, the painting on the 
terracotta figurines is noticed right from the time of Harappa and 
Mohen-jo-daro down to the Pala period, and most interesting is that 
it is still continuing in some form or other. According to Kram- 
rischl, some of the terracottas from Pafaliputra have traces of poly- 
chrome colouring similar to the Mohen-jo-daro terracottas but they 
are not distinct, In the Mauryan and Sunga periods, generally the 
use of black and red colours was noticed, though it is not the fact that 
| other colours were not applied. Further, during the Kugana period 
a large number of the terracotta figurines were baked to various shades 
of ochre and red.? Moreover, Dr Kramrisch observed? a few traces 
of silver and gold on two terracottas from Kausambi belonging to 
this period. The popularity of the light yellowish slip was, however, 
noticed in the Gupta period.’ But during the Pala period once more they 
were probably painted in various colours, Still red and black colours 
predominated. Thus painting was an important aspect of the terracotta 
figurines. These colours were applied by means of a brush or by dipp- 
ing the entire piece in the pot containing the colour. 

Thus Saraswati has aptly observed? that the evidence of the 
terracotta technique, lends clue to determining and establishing an 
approximate sequence of the terracotta objects. 


S * j 5. 1. S. O. 4, Vol. VII, p. 4, 1939. Kramrisch observed some colouring on 4 
~.» some of the terracottas from Pataliputra very similar to the terracottas 
from Mohen-jo-daro bearing polychrome painting (Further Excavation at 
Moh, by Mackay). However, it is full of doubts. 
2. Ibid. 
3. Kala, S. C., Terracotta Figurines from Kaushambi, p. 4. 
4. Ibid. $ 
5. Saraswati, S. K., A Survey of Indian Sculpture, p» 98- 
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SYNCRETISM OF THE DOCTRINE OF 3 
By 
DR. (MRS) SUVIRA JAISWAL 


The Vaisnava doctrine of incarnation seems to have evolveq! 
with the identification of Vasudeva-Krsna, the hero-god of "n 
Sattvatas, with the great Brahmanical deity Narayana-Visny Ee 
was thus supposed to have ‘descended’ in human fora te di 
purpose of destroying evil and protecting virtue. It Seems h | 
have been further influenced by the Buddhist and Jaina doctrines A 
the former Buddhas and Tirthankaras, which have chronological 
priority. But the identification of Vasudeva with Narayana may well 
have been the starting-point, Raychaudhuri makes a very plausible 
suggestion" that the Brahmanas had identified the popular god 
Vasudeva with Visnu in the second cen tury B. C. to combat Buddhism 
and the active propaganda of Aéoka. Perhaps the worship of the 
Varaha (Boar) and Narasimha (Man-Lion) which seem to have been 
independent cult-objects in the beginning, was also assimilated into 
Vaisnavism for the same reason. The syncretistic Narayaniya section 
a the Mahabharata contains a short list® of the chief incidat of 
Visnu enumerating only the Boar, the Man-Lion, the Dwarf and 
Krspa. po is mentioned simply as manusa, This appears to represent 
BE m found in the Arayyaka-parva' and the 

gey 7 i early mentions Mathura, i. e. Krsna of 
Mathura, in place of manusa. Later Vaisnava works mention as 
ny di twenty-four and twenty-nine E incarnations of Visnu. 
The process of synthesis, once evolved, became a very convenient 
a in the hand of the Brahmanas, and the doctrine made a very 
eep impression on the Indian mind. The best examples cp 22101 mind. The best examples of eum 


I. Jacobi, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, VI], p. 195. LE 
2. ped Materials for the Study of the Early History of thf yo, हत 
P n, p. 117, ir 
3. Mahabharata, critical edition, XII, 326. 72£. क, 
क dub 7०99 100.9 enumerates Varsha, Narasirhha and Vamana 2:29 
ee could not be mentioned as the passage refers to a past Gio 
bee s dio Aran yaka-parva found in the vulgate (III. 272 517), BES 
5 Markandej nons 18 not included in the critical edition. 
ndeya-Purana, 53, 56, 


6, Bhagavata-Puyana, I. 3 ; Sattvata samhita, Chapter 1X, 
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process are provided by the Rama (son of Dagaratha) and Buddha 
avatáras of Vignu, both of whom had a Buddhist past. | 
The earliest available version of the Rama story is found in the 
Dasaratha Jataka, which differs from the Ramayana of Valmiki on some 
very important points, It speaks of Dagaratha as a king of Varanasi 
and not Ayodhya and mentions Rama, Laksmana and Sita as the 
children of the first wife of DaSaratha, and Bharata as their step- 
brother. Daéaratha sends away Rama and Lakgmana into exile in 
the Himalayan region to protect them from the evil machinations of 
their stepmother ; and Sita insists on going with her brothers. The 
exile lasts only 12 years and not 14 years as in Valmiki's account. 
When the period of exile is over, Rama marries his sister Sita and 
makes her his chief queen, There is no mention of the abduction of 
Sita and the expedition against Lanka. The entire episode appears 
to have been invented or derived from some other source by the author 
of the Ramayana, who added two years more to the period of exile and 
changed the locale of the exile from the Himavat to the Deccan. 
There is much force in Weber’s suggestion’ that since Valmiki hailed 
from some place in the neighbourhood of Ayodhya, he changed the 
birth place of Rama from Varanasi to Ayodhya. This is proved by 
the Uttara-Puraga of Gunabhadra who seems to have followed a very 
old Jaina version of the Rama legends which agreed on some points 
with the Dasaratha Jataka. But as Gunabhadra is familiar with the 
Ramayana of Valmiki he tried to reconcile the traditional Jaina 
account before him with the account of Valmiki and informs that 
originally the capital of Dagaratha was Varanasi; and later he 
migrated to Ayodhya. However, the mention of Sita as the sister of 
Rama is found only in the Dagsaratha Jataka, the Japanese and Malaya 
Ramayanas, and the Hikayata Maharaja Ravana. In our opinion, this 


E is the most primitive feature of the Rama legends available to us. 
~- dvi The Dasaratha Jataka adds ‘devi’ to the name of Sita. Although 


Pm 
Jn is often used as a simple honorofic or surname, perhaps in 


Ee -oxt it is suggestive of her divine character. Sita, literally 
1 ठे, is an important agricultural goddess in the Grhya Sutras 
and is invoked in the Halabhiyoga ceremony? The Harivaméa speaks 


ad 


of her as the goddess of the farmers? It seems that like the goddess 
Eu en CB पक TO UT NNR 


1. Weber, Indian Antiquary, 1872, pp. 123, 253. 
2. Ramgopal, India of Vedic Kalpa Sutras, pp. 466-7. 
3. Harivam$a, Poona edition, II. 3. 14. 
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Ekanamsa who was worshipped with her brothers Balars 

Krsnal, goddess Sita also was associated with two NE C an 
Were initially regarded as her brothers. Later, one of t NUS ty 
became her husband, as is evidenced by the Dasaratha Jat k 

the author of the Ramayana, in conformity with the ethica] i Ree 
his time, could not think of Rama being the husband and Es 
Sita at the same time; so he gave her a different parentage, 
there is no doubt that in casting Sita in the Epic he had 
cultural divinity of the same name in mind ; 


brother of | 
However, 
d h the agri. 
and he made he | 

daughter of the plough-bannered (Siradhvaja) Janaka. Janaka 
nd | 


her in a furrow; hence she was called ayonijā (not born from i 
womb) ;? and she did not die but returned to the womb of the ie 

Very probably the goddess Ekanarhsa also had some connect कका | 
fertility, The Zarivamía shows her as being worshipped “ia 
husked rice, parched grain and flowers. There is no doubt about her | 
associate brother Balarama being an agricultural divinity. If Weber's 
suggestion! is accepted, the character of Rama Daéarathi alsois 
developed out of a guardian deity of agriculture, known by the same 
name. We may point out that although the Mahabharata and the 


earl ana : A i 
y Puranas do not refer to any marital connection between Ekanamsa 


and her brothers, she is sometimes identified with Subhadra^; and in 

a passage of the Skanda Purana Subhadra who is worshipped with 

Baladeva and Vasudeva at Jagannatha Puri, is described both as the 

disi: and wife of Vasudeva embodying his energy. The Skande 

Purapa may be a late Work, but in this instance it seems to echo? 

very early tradition. We may note that in the opening verse of the 
Svapnavasavadatta of Bhasa, goddess Śrī is invoked along with Madhava 
and Balarama. Names may differ and myths may vary ; but there is 
no OUD about the prevalence of the cult of a mother-goddess with 
two associate male gods; and the description of the great mother , 
Gens specifically as the sister of Mahendra and Visnu in thes | 
Harivamía! has the same adoration of a goddess and two pede inf .. टि 
1, Brhat-samhita, 50. 37.9, fci 


2, Ran iki, publi ‘ce 
; eons of Valmiki, published by the Gita Press, I. 66, 13-5; I. 7000 
- Harivaria, Poona edition, II. 101, 19, X Mrs 3 
4, Weber, op. eit, p. 253, Es 


5. Sh ji j 
6 UP EE Mukharji, Indian Historical Quarterly, XXXV, 1959, P. 19” 
, + Skanda- urina, Utkala-Khanda, XIX, 117 quoted by Parashurama nd 
vedi, Vaisnava-dharma, pp. 123-4 
7. Mahħendra-visnu-bhagini, Harivansa, II. 120, 6, 
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eless, the cults of Ekanamsa and Sita are not one and the same 


Never th 


but parrallel developments in two different regions, springing from 
identical social contents. Ekanamsa is a goddess of the west ;! but 
the worship of Sita seems to have prevailed around Varanasi and 
further east. Valmiki utilised the popular legend of Sita and Rama 
| to weave out his beautiful epic; and he paints them as an ideal couple, 
| But the poet did not conceive of Rama as an incarnation of Visnu. 
| All such passages, and the first and the seventh books of the Ramāyana 


which identify Rama with Visnu, are regarded as later additions, 


However, the popularity and ethical nature of the Rama legend 
made Rama eminently suitable for the role of a Bodhisattva or of an 


incarnation of Visnu; and for some time Rama seems to have been 
claimed both by the Buddhists and the Vaisnavas, The Anamaka 
Jataka, which was translated into Chinese in A. D. 251 and shows 
acquaintance with the Ramayana story of the abduction of Sita and 
the help received from the monkey-king, speaks of Rama, the unnamed 
king, as a Bodhisattva. So does the Dagaratha Kathanam, which was | 
translated into Chinese in A. D. 472; although it is in remarkable 
agreement with the Ramayana and attributes to Rama the valour and 
prowess of Na-ra-yen (Skt, Narayana). Bulcke points out® that the 
Dagaratha Kathanam incidently refers to Kaniska; so the original Indian 
text could not have been written earlier than the second century 
A.D.; and the Buddhist works of s subsequent period do not 
mention Rama. Apparently by the end of the second century 
A. D. Rama’s identity with Vignu had gained wide prevalence ; and 
hence the Buddhists ignored him. He appears as an incarnation of 
Visnu in the first and the last books of the Amayaga, which were, 
written presumably in the second century A. D. In our opinion, there 
is nothing to show that Rama Dagarathi was adored as an incarnation 
gi Visnu several centuries before the birth of Christ ;* [but he was 
~ .dviinly worshipped as such in the Gupta period. An inscription of 
n i “yAcentury A. D. refers to him as the lord of Ramagiri (modern A. D. refers to him as the lord of Ramagiri (modern 
Sec Lalitavistara, edited by S. Lefmann, p. 390. It speaks of the goddess as 
t . 4/ Ekadaéa, For the identity of Ekadada and Ekünarháà sce Vayu-Puraga, 
"Apc" Bibliotheca Indica edition, II. 34, 203-5 ; Brahmanga-Purana, III. 71, 220f. 

2. Raghuvira and Chikya Yomamoto, The Ramayana in China, p. 27. 

3. C, S. J. Buleke, Rama Katha, Hindi Parigad (University of Allahabad, 1950), 

p» 55£, : 
4. P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra, I, ii, p. 724. 
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Ramatek) ; and Kalidasa associates him expressly with the Ram 
n F ? - a, 
hill; He regards all the four sons of Dasaratha as partial ing 
RS " 2 A 

tions of Visnu.! The JBrAat-samhita contains instructions fo. ma 


Siti 
118, 

; bui king 
an image of Rama. 


The syncretistic character of the doctrine of incarnation " 
nowhere so well illustrated as in the case of the Buddha, With tle 
rise of Mahàyana Buddhism, the Buddha had become as much an | 
object of worship and pious devotion as any other deity, Brahmanica| | 
views had infiltrated Buddhism, and the Buddhists also respected the | 
varna rules and the Bráhmanas, and made large donations to them, | 
It is not without significance that most of the celebrated scholars of 
Mahayana Buddhism—A$vaghosa, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Asanga and 
Vasubandhu—were Brahmanas by birth. The Duddhist records of the | 
Gupta period often end with an imprecation charging one who might | 
violate the rules of the gift, witb the guilt of the slaughter of a 
Brahmana.’ In the fifth century A. D, the Ananda king Damodara: | 
varman who was a worshipper of ‘the truely and perfectly enlightened | 
one’ (Samyak-sambuddha), that is, of the Buddha, claimed® to haye 
Performed such Brahmanical rites as Gosaharsa and Hiranyagarbha 
included by the Puranas in the sixteen so-called great gifts’ and made 
liberal land-grants to the Brahmanas. Thus there was no longer any 
difference in the social basis of Mahayana Buddhism and Vaisnavism. 
The fame of bhagavat Narayana was already well established on account 
of his antiquity and orthodox character ; under the Gupta patronage 
his glory. reached the apex. It was apparently during this period that 
the popular mind identified the Buddha, the saviour, with Narayan* 
The identification of the Buddha with Narayana was not the result of | 
à clever machination on the part of the Brahmanas to absorb Buddhism, 4 
but rather a movement rooted in those social conditions which i 
mitigated the difference between Brahmanism and Buddhism. " 
developed Mahayana Buddhism, In the Lalitavistara, a Buddh o } 
in Purāņic style and necessarily of a popular ily Of popular characters the Í unje 


1. Meghadita, verse 12, 2 
2. Raghuvamsa, X, 

3. Brhat-samhita, 50. 30. 

£. Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, IIT, No. 5, line 10. 

5. Epigraphia Indico, X VIT, No, 18, 

6. Hultzsch, E pigraphia Indica, p. 328 
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y described as narayana-sthamavan, having the strength of 
and often he is simply referred to as Narayana? and Maha. 
varayana. The epithet ‘Mahapuruga’ is applied to the Buddha in the 
Lalitavistara,” and to Narayana in the Mahabharata’ T herefore, it will 
be wrong to hold that the identification of Vasudeva with Narayana has 
its parallel in the identification of the Buddha with thesame deity. In 
fact, whereas the first was brought about through deliberate Brahmani- 
cal efforts, the second was a spontaneous movement, the result of 
popular mythology ; and it is quite incorrect to state, as Raychau- 
dhuri does, that the Buddhists “ignored the identification of their 


re pe & te d ] 
Naray ane, 


master" with Narayana, for a repprochement was apparently initiated 
by popular Buddhism. 


It appears that the identification of the Buddha was not favourab- 
ly received at first by the Vaisnava priestly class which attributed 
to the Buddha the legend of the celestial preceptor Brhaspati who 
misled the asuras by preaching wrong doctrines and brought about their 
destruction. Sometimes they also sought to wriggle out of this awk- 
ward situation which made the founder of a heretical sect an incarna- 
tion of their own god by giving him new parentage, and the Bhagavata- 
Purana states’ that the Buddha incarnation of Narayana was born in 
the Magadhadega as the son of Ajana? Orthodox writers such as 
Kumarila did not recognise the Buddha incarnation of Narayana,” and 
the Vrddha-harzta-smrti expressly forbids the worship of the Buddha.” 
But in the incarnaticn list given in the Sattvata-samhtt2, which is repea- 
ted in the Ahirbudhnya-samhita, the Buddha is mentioned as Santatma, 
and in the JBrAat-samhita of Varahamihira he is described as Santa- 
manas) The Agni-Puraua also speaks of the Buddha as Santatma ; 


1. Lalitavistara (text), chapter VII, pp. 109, 110; chapter XV, 0. 234; 
chapter XX, p. 291. 


+ Mahabharata, XII. 325, 4, No. 8. 
d त nch andiun Op. cit., p. 109. 
lo Bhagavata-Purana, Y. 3. 24, 
8. Cf. Dikshitar, The Purana Index, I, Introduction, p. xvi-xvii. 
9. P. V. Kane, op. cit., II, ii, p. 721. 
10. Ibid., p.720, 
lk. Brhat-samhita, 58. 19. 
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and in the Gita-govinda of Jayadeva Narayana is saiq oha A 
ted himself as the Buddha out of compassion for animals! — MS Marna, 

Thus the process which started with the assimilati 7 
Vasudeva cult into Vaisnavism, soon took the worship of ES Of the | 
fold ; and the climax was reached with the recognition ama in its 


: s : of 
as an incarnation of Visnu. the Buddha 
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PEACE THROUGH HINDUISM 


By 
NITYA NARAYAN BANERJEE. 


In Search for Peace 

All of us are after happiness and peace—individual, social, 
national as well as physical, mental and spiritual. All our efforts in 
life are to have peace and happiness. Some are successful and some are 
groping in the dark, but the search continues. All religions in the 
world are also anxious to show the path of peace to their followers. 


The Hindu Dharma has prescribed certain codes of life so that 
its followers can find real peace. The term Dharma of the Hindus 
does not mean only some religious rites or rituals or way of worship, 
as is generally understood by its English counterpart Religion. Dharma 
denotes much more—complete code of conduct for every individual . 


which sustains the society. 


A Universal Code 
The Hindus claim that their Dharma is universal, as the codes 
` prescribed by it may be practised by every one of every Religion ; 
hence Hinduism is also known as Sanatana Dharma, the eternal. 
religion. Hinduism isnot founded by any individual, as is the case 
with other religions of the world. The eternal truths, realised by 
highly spiritual persons, called Rsis, and followed by the people of 
Hindusthan, are the foundation of Hinduism. To many, this may 
seem to be too tall a claim, because they argue that even the Hindus 
are divided into so many sects with varied rites and rituals and even 
the conceptions of God and creation amongst them differ. They further 
advise: “Unite the Hindus under a common religious code, then talk. 
; ~),2rsal faith". Unfortunately, many of the critics who criticise 
rs ®, du Dharma do so with only superficial or partial knowledge 
xor object. 
Ui facteristica of Hinduism 
It is characteristic of the Hindu Dharma alone to allow B 
various ways of worship and concepts of the Creator or creation and 
not to lay down a fixed code or concept for all individuals of the 


EB 
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“society, as is insisted upon by Islam or Christanity, To avoid a 
discourse, we shall confine the scope of our discussion t 
Srimad-bhagvat-gita as it is the essence of various s 


leg, | 
0 the basis ! 


à : piritua] thoughts 
developed amongst the Hindus. This short treatise aims $ 


ordinating various opinions and ways of Spiritua] 
accepted by all the Hindus. Hence, let us see how the 


At co. 
thoughts 


Gita has 
looked at the problem of peace, the goal of religion and 


ERN the ways 
to achieve it. 


Strangely enough the Gita was spoken by Lord Krsna not in A 
calm atmosphere, but on the field of battle to encourage his disciple 
Arjuna to fight and kill his enemies when Arjuna refused to fight 
them. They were his near and dear relations and friends who hn 
refused to give the legal share of the kingdom to Arjuna and his 
brothers, : 


Without going into the spiritual aspects of this background, 
which gave scope for discussion with Arjuna as to what is Dharma 
and adharma i. e., the right and wrong, I shall try to place before the 
readers the. fundamentals of the Hindu Dharma, as prescribed by the 
Gita for adoption and practice by all who are in search of peace. 


Individual Nature Differs 


The Gita states that, by nature, individuals are inclined to 
different kinds of worship and ways of life. Generally, it has divided 
the entire human race into two sroups—daiva and asura i.e, Godly 
and devilish. Fearlessness, Purity of heart, steadfastness in knowledge 
and yoga, charitable disposition, control of senses, sacrifices, reading 
of scriptures, austerity, righteousness, non-viclence, absence of ange 
renunciation, Placidity of mind, compassion, absence of calumoy, 
freedom from desire, gentleness, modesty, boldness, forgiveness 

र fortitude, purity, absence of hatred and pride are divine qualities. 


The Persons of Asuria or devilish nature know not what MM 
and what to refrain from. Purity, good conduct and truth Po 
found in them, They say: “The Universe is without truth an," vs 
basis and creation is caused by mutual union and not by =” 
Filled with insatiable desire, hypocrisy, pride, lust and ४0०8७0 Do 
they work with impure resolve and evil designs. They strive j 
hoard wealth for persona] tonal enjoyment, led by. hope, wrath BE led by hope, wrath and Ie E. 


ce; 


- - - 
1. Ch. III, SI. 3; Ch, XVII, हा. 7-13, 17-22 ; Ch. XVIII, SI. 7-10, 19-3 E 
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नाळ feel; “I am rich, well-born. i wao x is equal to me ? 
I will sacrifice, I will give, I will rejoice : PE; are possessed by 
egoism, power, insolence, lust, haughtiness, set conceit, atheism 
and are intoxicated with wealth and power. They die beset with 
| immense Care, for to them gratification of lust is the highest and 
only aim of life. 

Then each individual also observes austerities, makes charities, 
takes food and does things according to his natural disposition. He 
is influenced by the three Gunas—sattva, rajas and tamas, ie, by 
his inherent propensities acquired as the result of his past activities? 
On this basis, the society was divided into four castes or 
classes according to gunas and karman of individuals, i.e., according 
to their inherent inclination, character and ability? Even amongst 
the devotees, there are various types: some expect results of their 
worship; and others worship without any expectation ; some by nature 
choose the path of knowledge ; some the path of action; and others 
that of devotion.’ 3 

Hence this oldest Dharma of the world has prescribed various 
ways of worship and conceptions of the soul or creation conceivable 
and adoptable by individuals according to their svabhava or svadharma 
ie., natural ability and inclination, as none in this universe can escape 
the influence of Prakrti (Nature).° 


Conception of the Soul and Life 

Advaita-Vedanta, Visistadvaita, Vaigesika, Samkhya, Saktaism, 
Visnuism, Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, etc. have put forward varied 
conceptions of the Supreme Soul and life in individuals. Some 
believe that there is only one Soul which has no origin or end i.e., eternal, 
immutuable, all-pervading. As one sun lights the whole universe, 
this one Soul reflects itself in everybody and matter.® 

Hence, every soul is He and the entire creation is He.’ Others 
believe that each soul is a particle of the great Soul, a spark of the 


1. Ch. IX, Sl. 12-13; Ch. XVI, Sl. 1-18; Ch. XVII, Sl. 5-6. 
/*. Ch. XIV, Sl, 5-20; Ch. XVII, Sl. 2, 3; Ch, XVIII, Sl, 18-40. 
>> ,/ Ch. IV, Sl. 13; Ch. XVIII, SI. 41-44. 
saps Ch.lII, Sl. 3; Ch. IV, Sl. 12; Ch. XIII, Sl. 25. 4 

5. Ch. III, Sl. 5, 33; Ch, XVIII, Sl. 40. X 

6. Ch. II, $1. 17-25; Ch. XIII, Sl. 34. 

7. Ch. IV, 5.6; Ch. VIII, Sl. 4,9; Ch. IX, SI-4-6, 16-19, 4246; Ch: X, SI. 3, : 
19-42; Ch. XI, Sl. 1-25, 32-37, 40-46; Ch. XIII, SI, 12-18, 31-33; Ch. XV ee 
Sl, 12, 19 etc, pen 
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endless and formless energy. The soul suffers or enjoys accordin 
own Karman or actions of this life as well as the past life 

to them, the soul leaves this mortal body, as we le 
clothes and enters into new forms carrying with 
past actions, as air carries the flavour of flowers? 
and re-birth has been continuing from eternity and wil 
(Dissolution), when this manifestation of the Cre 
and reduced to the vast ocean of causal water. 
to exist to be created again just as the big trees 
seeds. The souls are brought to. birth with new 


8 to its 


are born from tiny 


creation according | 
to their karman or merits and demerits.’ Others take God aS 5078 | 


super-human being, having a form.® According to another school, all 
matter and life-force in every being are His Apara and Para Prakrties 
(Nature) respectively and He is the source of the two Prakrties 
The immutable Supreme Self is omnipresent like Akaga but is not 
confined or attached to this body or is tainted.’ Others assert 
that Purusa and Prakrti are eternal and that they are the 
causes of this manifestation? Some believe that He is the 
creator of all matters and being which are created according to 
their respective Gunas of past lives? The cycle of birth and suffer. 
ing can only be broken if one realises Bliss by freeing oneself from 
the influence of works good or bad,” 


One can come out of the effects of the Gunas only by non-attach- 
ment and surrender to the primeyal Purusa from whom emanate 
eternal activities." But He who is beyond imagination and expression 
is born on this earth again and again whenever His devotees and 
religion require protection. 


All Roads Lead to Him 
The Lord assures : “Whoever worships Me in whichever E. 
2 a X6; 
or forms, he worships Me, Whatever prayers the devotees m^" 
1. Ch. XIV, SI. 3-5; Ch. XV, SI. 7, 8, 
2, Ch. XV, SI. 8, 9, 
3. Ch.IX, 81, 7.8, 
4. Ch. VIL Sl. 27; Ch, VIII, SI, 17, 18, 19. 
5. Ch. VII, 5), 24, 
' 6. Ch. VII, Sl. 4, 5, 6, 7. Ch. XIII, SI. 31-33. 
8, Ch. XIII, Sl, 20.24, 9. Ch. XIV, SI, 2-18. 
10, Ch. VIII, Sl. 21; Ch, XI, SI. 46, 50-51. 
Il. Ch. XV, SI, 4, 
12, Gh, IV, SL 6, 7. . 
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fulfil the same. My path men tread in all ways”! So the form 

rship, the conception of the Almighty, relationship of the 
of wors a the created are not so important. Every one may 
Creator UC Creator ar, follow such path of worship asis within one's 
s and suitable to one's inherent nature.’ What is needed is 
ca 


: «e. 
graddha or sincere devotion. 


He can be Realised 


| The Lord emphatically assures us that He can be realised directly 2 
i by us and not through any agency. He assures that He shall be the 
Saviour, out of this mortal world, of those who worship Him, resigning 
| all actions to Him, regarding Him as the Supreme Goal and fixing his 
mind on Him. “Fix your mind on Me, be devoted to me, sacrifice to 
Me, worship me, I promise thou shall reach Me". The essence of 
various philosophies of the Hindus is surrender or absolute love for 
Him. IfIam a part of him, or He is the Lord and I am His devotee, 
or if the Nature be the cause of all creation, the fact remains that 
I, the encased soul, am not the master; aad surrender to him, the 
Master, is the easiest way to peace and easiest method of worship. 
Arjuna asks the Lord : ‘what is the better way of worship between the 
two—in fixing one’s mind to you as unmanifested Abstract i. e., througi 
, jfiana or through bhakti, devotion.’ Lord Krsna unequivocally 
answers: “The devotees who worship Me with fixed mind and who are 


pure (Sraddhavan) are best grounded in yoga.’ 


Three Main Ways | 
The Gita prescribes three main ways of worship or yoga, 1. €» 
means to achieve the spirit of surrender to realise em the ways of 
union with Him. These are karman, jana, and bhakti. Bees gee 
18 chapters of the Gita is termed as ४०88 j.e., way of union with ke 
But these three are the main, The Gita has analysed and liste 


Wome fo = 

1, Ch. IV, SI. 10, 11 ; Ch. VII, Sl. 20-23 ; Ch. IX, Sl. 14, 15, 23, 26 ; Ch. XIII, 
SI. 25. 

2. Ch. V, Sl, 4, 5 ; Ch. VI, Sl. 23, 25, 26 ; Ch. IX, SI. 14-15. 

3, Ch. IX, Sl. 23 ; Ch. XII, Sl. 20. 

4. Ch. VI, SI. 20-23 ; Ch, VIII, Sl. 14, 32 ; Ch. XIII, Sl. 14-18. 

5. Ch. IX, Sl. 22, 34; Ch. XII, Sl. 7, 8. 


6. Ch. XVIII, Sl, 65. z 
7. Ch. XII, Sl. 1, 5. 
| 8, Ch, XII, SI. 2, 6, 7,8 ; Ch, XIV, Sl. 26. 
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different types of yajna, tapas, austerity, gifts ang other 
worship according to svabhava or Prakrti of individuals 


Ways of 


The Goal—Peace of Mind 

But all these ways of karman, jffana, or bhakti are to reach 
the same goal—a state of mind peaceful and unperturbed py the 
turmoils of this world, i.e., the state of sthita-prajfia or Gunatita? 
In several chapters, the Gita emphasises that the aim of Various Ways 
of worship is the same and they lead ultimately to the Same goal, 
control of the mind. He whose mind is under his Control, who has 
no desire, ego and attachment attains Bliss.’ By Controlling your 
Senses, desires, anger and ego, you may have the feeling of oneness 
with the entire universe and this sense of oneness is the source of peace, 
nay, Bliss,’ The Gita has Stressed renunciation; as only through 
renunciation and not through enjoyment, you can attain peace? But 
it has also pointed out that complete renunciation is not possible for 
every one. Superficial or outward renunciation with the inner desire 
for enjoyment is Worse than open enjoyment,’ Hence the Gita advises 
to work according to one's svabhava and svadharma (inherent nature 
and ability) instead ot feigning renunciation. But all actions must be 
without expectation of results. This is karma-yoga, union with Him 
through His work. Si Krsna further advises: “He who hates money 
is friendly and kind to all, who is free from egoism and sensual 
pleasures, is forbearing, ever Content, steady in meditation, self-control- 
led and has firm Conviction, with mind and intellect fixed on Me— 
. who is thus devoted to Me—is dear to Me” 10 


Cause of Distrac tions 


Answering the question put by Arjuna as to why the mind is 
distracted by sensual things, though one may not like it, the Lord says: 
“Desire and anger are the causes, which are never "पन are never satisfied. Thinking’ Thinking 
eR aes 


1. Ch. IV, SI. 25.30 ; Ch, XVII Si, 11-22 ; Ch, XVIII, SI, 75. 
2, Ch, 11, SI. 55.58, 66, 68, 71, 72 ; Ch. XIV, 31, 22.25. 
9. Ch. XII, SI. 3-4 ; Ch, xr] 1,51, 25.26, 

4. Ch. II, Sl, 64.66, 69.72 

5, Ch. V, SI. 19 ; Ch, VL Sl. 29 ; Ch. XII, 51, 12, 14, 

6. Ch. XII, SI, 12, 
7. Ch. यया, SI, 5.6, 
8. Ch. III, SI, 8, 35, 
9. Ch. 7, Sl. 15; Ch, 


III, S1. 9, 19 ; Ch, X VIII, SI. 5, 
10, Ch. XII, Sl, 13-14, 
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biects creates attachment for them. From attachment springs 
of A d from desire anger grows. Delusion follows anger succeeded 
rof intellect, which results in loss of the power of discrimination 
ja M destruction comes." “They (desire and anger) obscure the 
ee Jom of man. Sense-organs, mind and intellect are their abodes. 
EE to destroy these two main enemies you m control your senses 
and mind." Arjuna explains the difficulties in controlling the mind 
which, he says, is as difficult to control as the air. The Lord gives the 
clue. He says: “Yes, it is so. But the mind can be Pu your control 
by austerity and constant practice. By constant effort, mind can be 
controlled and only a controlled mind can be in union with Me." But 
if you cannot fix your mind steadily on Me, then try and practise it. 
If you cannot practise it, then try such works as are for Me. Even 
by action done for Me, you shall attain perfection. If you are une 
to do action only for Me, then do all works without expectation of 


results, i. e., being indifferent to the fruits"? 


Yogas 

Sri Krsna clearly says: “Between those, who worship Me 
in abstract form, as the seed or source of all creation and feel one with 
the universe, and those who worship Me with mind fixed on Me 
steadfast and with supreme regard (éraddha), the latter are best 


grounded in yoga’’.® 


"Better indeed is the path of knowledge than blind practice 
(abhyasa) ; meditation with knowledge is still better, but renunciation 
of all expectations out of your work is superior to meditation because 
mental peace directly follows it.” 

That Yogin is considered the best, whose senses are under his 
control, who engages himself in work without expectation of results. 


Such state of mind, as is not disturbed or agitated by personal 


i ^ i is the aim of all 
desire, anger, greed, ego or effects of any actions, i E 
yogas or ways of worship. To work with equanimity without expec 


9 
tion of desired results and to work skilfully and adeptly are yogas. 


RAE Xe Lo 
c= ey E स स्सस्प्पन्ययय 


=. 2. Ch. II, SI, 62, 63 ; Ch. IIL, 81. 34. 


77. 44 Ch, II, SI. 60 ; Ch. III, Sl. 36-41. 


"aps" 4, Ch. VI, Sl, 23, 35, 36. 


5. Ch. XXI, SI. 9-12. 
6. Ch. XII, Sl. 2-7. 
7. Ch. XII, Sl. 12. 
8 Ch. III, Sl. 7. 
9. Ch. II, S. 48-53, 


~~ 
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All these methods ultimately link our minds with God, i, 


Cy We are: 
e 
yoga ; we are on the way to Dharma. in 


Dharma 

What is Dharma ? “Those who follow the immort 
as described above with $raddha (respect) and devotion reg 
as the Supreme Goal, are exceedingly dear to Me, The precedin 
Slokas mention the following qualities of a man, which are termed m 
as Dharma. Those devotees are dear to Me, who do not hate 


al Dharma 
arding Me 


: any 
creature, are friendly and kind to all, who are free from the feeling of 


“I and Mine", have placidity of mind in pain and pleasure, forbearance, 
contentment, steadiness in meditation, self-control, firm faith With mind 
and intellect fixed on Me.’ "He who does not afflict others and cannot 
be agitated by others, who is free from joy, envy, fear, anxiety, depen. 
dence, who is pure, prompt, unconcerned, untroubled, and who renounces 


all undertakings, neither rejoices, nor hates nor grieves, nor desires, who 


does not lose equilibrium of mind ingood and evil and is fully devoted, is 
dear to Me. “He who treats equally a friend or a fce, accepts equally 
honour and dishonour, .heat and cold, pleasure and pain, is free from 
attachment, to whom censure and praise are the same, who is 
silent, content with anything, who is homeless (not attached to domeslic 
pleasures), of steadfast mind and full of devotion, is dear to Me.” 
Apart from these qualities which are termed as Dharmas, the 
Gita has termed karma-yoga and raja-yoga (jflana-yoga) as Dharma.’ 
The Lord says: “I am the abode of Brahman, of everlasting Dharma 
and of absolute Bliss’, Hence according to Hindu religion, the 
qualities which lead man to peace or Bliss are Dharma. Certain 
rituals, rites or customs are not Dharma. The Smrtis and Sastras 
prescribe them only with a view to ena bling one by their practice, to 
attain these qualities in life, 
Concentration of Mind ; 
To concentrate the mind, the Gità further suggests: “Ina congenial 
atmosphere sit with your body and head erect and fix up your mind 
b CoS, OC Eo. ce 

2. Ch. XII, SI. 13-14, 
3, Ch. XII, SI, 15, 16, 17. 

4. Ch. XII, Sl, 18, 19, 

5. Ch. XII, SI. 20. 


6. Ch. II, 81, 40; Ch, IX, Sl. 2, 3, 
7. Ch. XIV, SI, 27. 
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on the centre of your eye-brows, contro] and regulate your breath 
occasionally holding it, with mind fixed on Me". “Spread a seat of 
grass (Kusasana), cover it with a deer-skin and place a piece of silk 
or wollen cloth over it. Sit on such a seat for meditation" A pure 
and controlled mind and body free from all sensuousness and passion, 
forsaking of egoism, power, pride, lust, wealth and property are the 
other conditions necessary for concentration and to achieve the tran- 
quillity of mind? “A man following austerity and having self-controlled 
and peaceful mind fixed on Me is sure to have perennial peace 
which culminates in Nirvana’. “An unsteady person can have no 
meditation or knowledge; so he cannot have peace and without peace 
there can be no happiness. The steadfastness can be acquired by 
complete control of the senses. A tranquil mind only can fix itself 
firmly.’ The Gita, however, has forbidden too much austerity regarding 
food, sleep etc. It advocates moderation in everything in life. 


Various types of physical and mental austerity developed 
amongst different sects of the Hindus at a later stage, were mainly 
aimed at controlling the mind and to free oneself from the influence 
of the senses. All kinds of spiritual efforts and methods of worship 
are meant to discover the Self. It is not to make the Self shine 
but to remove the screen of ignorance which prevents us from 
realisting the ever-luminous Self. 


Mantra 


The Gita has suggested only one Mantra (prayer) for worship 
Om Tat Sat—which means: “Oh Lord, every thing Art Thou” or 
“Thou art the only Real" or “All my activities are for Thou". 
The various Mantras of the Hindu sects are only complementary or 
Supplementary to this central theme for the purpose of lucidly 
developing this idea for the common man. The Gita has clearly 
forbidden to disturb the religious feeling or way of thinking of others, 
as every body has his individual trend of thoughts according to his 


inherent nature.® 
os 
il. Ch. VI, SI. 24-28, 10-14. 
"Hn ag" Ch. VIII, S1. 51-53, 
"3. Ch. V, SI. 26; Ch. XVIII, Sl. 53. 
4. Ch. II, SI. 65-68. 
5. Ch. VI, SI. 16-18; Ch. XVII, SI. 5-6. 
6. Ch. XVII, SI. 23.98, 
7. Ch.III, SI. 26, 29, 
54 
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Karma-yoga 
The Gita has, indeed, advocated action instead of inaction in 
the name of renunciation’ because by nature a man must act? But 
what is action? Any action cannot be good for us. Only virtuous 
works, works for the benefit of others, sacrifices which lead us to Him 
are karman. “He is called the wise, who works without any desire 
for result and with knowledge of sacrifice. Desire, anger and greed 
are the gates of hell ; so if any person works for good objects avoiding 
these three evils, he will reach the Supreme One should not relin- 
quish, however, his natural duties, even though thoy are attended 


— 


= with evil, because all undertakings involve some evil. He who 
does the duty, ordained by his nature, incurs no evil, None 
should meddle in such duties or actions which are against one’s 
> nature. From whom is the evolution of all beings, by whom 
a all these are pervaded, worshipping Him with his own duty 
2M man attains perfection. The Gita says that all activities, emanate 
p. from Him. Hence by performing well your natural activities without 
E longing for the results you should serve Him and realise Him’, 
= E Work is worship, only you must work with the spirit of sur- 
E à render to His will. To work with equanimit y of mind and to perform 
oe . one’s duty well are yogas i. e. means of union with Him, the source 


of Bliss. This attitude towards life will ultimately turn all action 
into inaction.? 


He whose intellect is unattached, who has controlled his senses, 
. whose desires are gone, attains by renunciation supreme perfection’ 
_ Which lies in freedom from action. Real peace lies in this freedom 


. from action, good or bad.” He attains peace, who has given up desires 
1 feeling of I and mine.” “Occupy”, the Lord assures the mankind, 


with Me, be devoted to ee RUC to Me, sacrifice to. Sacrifice to Me, thou shalt re j A 
— —— rM 
. Ch . III > Sl. 8-9; Ch V 3 SI. 1 -2. 


2. Ch. III, SI, 4-5; Ch, XVIII, SI. 11. 
8, Ch, IV, SI. 18-23; Ch. VIII, SI. 3, 

¢ Ch. 19, Sl. 1923; Ch. III, SI, 19; Ch. V, SI. 7-13. 
5. Ch. XVI, SI. 21-22, 


Ch 35; Ch. XVIII, SI. 47, 48, 59, 60. 


» Sl. 45-49, 56-57, 
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unto thee, my dear. Take refuge in Me, giving up all 


Me, Í promise 
who has this true spirit of surrender, can never | 


hesitation”’.’ A man, 

be cowardly, weak, mean or selfish—the qualities that destroy peace. ——— 
Surrender unto Me all your action, food, offerings, tapasy@ i. e | i 
worship, do all your acts as an offering to me; I shall free you from 


the bondage of their effects, good or bad, and you shall come unto 
Me due to such yoga of renunciation. The Lord further assures : 
“My devotee is never destroyed”. Peace and happiness emanate 
from Him, so be with Him, either through knowledge, deyotion, _ 
meditation or action. “Even by discussions and prayers with mind 
fixed on Me, men can be happy" ^ , 
Sannyasa 
Sannyasa or renunciation of the wordly pleasures is deemed by 
many to be the ultimate goal of spiritual life. The Sannyasins com- 
mand great respect from all sects of the Hindus, as well as members 
of other religious faiths, because of their renunciation of all pleasures 
of worldly life. Arjuna puts a straight question to Sri Krsna: “I like 
to know the theories of sannyasa and tyaga (renunciation) severally. 
Tell me about them". The teacher explains: “Renunciation of 
worldly action is termed by the sages as Sannyase. Renunciation - 
of all expectations or results of actions is tyaga according to the wise. 
Some say that all actions should be relinquinshed as an evil, while 
others say that yajfta, gift, austerity and other forms of worship 


should not be relinquished. But know the final truth from Me. ४8118, p 
gift and austerity purify intelligence. Hence they (day-to-day 3 
| But they should | 


religious practices) should indeed be performed. 
be done without any selfish motive OF expectation OF attachment, 
Renunciation of obligatory actions is not proper. One cannot entirely — 
telinquish activities. But he who relinquishes fruit of action Is . 
called a tyagin (relinquisher). He who acts with an eye to resul 
suffers under its influence even in the life after death but be ५ 
renounces result is free from such suffering." i 


E > 


Bhakti-yoga 


` Miter discussing various ways and means to have t 
Doe 


NIN 200“. eee 
1. Ch. XVIII, SI. 65-66. ^ 
2. Ch. IX. Sl. 17-18 ; Ch. XII, Sl. 6, 8. 

8. Ch.IX. Sl. 31, 
4, Ch.X, Sl. 9. 
Ch. XVIII, SI. 1-12. 
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of mind to renounce, the Gita finally concludes that we can | this 
attitude in life only through His grace, as He is guiding every move- 
ment and every action of our life, like a driver running his machine, 
His grace can be obtained only if we take refuge in Him in all respects 
with open heart. "By his grace thou shalt attain peace in this 
life and in next life in the eternal abode of peace". “Relinquishing all 
Dharmas take refuge in Me alone ; I will liberate thee from all sins ; 
grieve not”. 


Social duties 

The Gita has prescribed certain social duties for every individual. 
It has described the cycle of mutual obligations not only for the | 
members of the human society, but for the gods and animal world. 7 

According to the Gītā, gods are not the Supreme Soul, but are 7 
souls enjoying greater powers and happier positions in a separate world 
(the heaven) as a result of their good actions. But they shall have to 
return to this earth on expiry of the effects of their good acts? Men 
perform yajfias which please the gods; gods create clouds which 
give us rains. From rains, grains are grown and human as well as 
animal world live on them.’ Hence the Gita has forbidden us to cook 
food for ourselves but for the benefit of others. “He is like a thief, who 
cooks for himself only’ because he must share with others who have. 
contributed to production and his prosperity. 

The Gita enjoins that wise men should have equal attitude 
towards everyone, high or low. “There should be no discrimination 
between a Brahmana and a Candala, a cow or an elephant, as every | 
thing is Brahman”. A benefactor never suffers. He sees really, 4 
who sees the Lord existing equally in all beings and the Imperishable | 
in all perishable things. | He cannot injure others; so he reaches the | 
highest goal. | 

1 


Character is the foundation of peace 
Men of character make happy societies which in turn compose 


prosperous nations. Character is not created by speeches or precepts 

butthough practice. Ifeach individual of our society makes honest fm 
za m 

|| 


1. Ch. XVIII, Sl. 57.62 ; 65-66. FE 


धर 


2, Ch. III, 5, 9-11, 2 


3. Cb. VII, $1.16 ; Ch, IX, SI. 20-31. 
4. Ch. TII, Sl. 11-14 ; Ch. XVIII, SI, 40. 


5. Ch. II, Sl, 3-4. 6. Ch. V, Sl. 18. 
X 7 Ch. VI, SI. 40. 8, Ch, XIII, 8, 27, 28. 
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attempt to be happy and peaceful through the teachings of the Gita, 
only then a healthy and happy society will emerge. The main em- 
phasis of the Sanatana Dharma or Hinduism is on character building. 
Manu, the great law-giver of the Hindus and on whose Samhita 
the structure of the Hindu society still rests, has mentioned the- 
following ten virtues as Dharma: Contentment, compassion, detach- 
ment, not to steal other’s property, cleanliness, control of senses, 
intellegence with patience, knowledge, truth and absence of anger! 
There are similar definitions of Dharma in the Manu-Samhita, 
££ the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, the Bhagavata etc....“There are 
innumerable ways towards Dharma. If you adopt any one of them 


to proceed towards Dharma, the effort is never lost." “Pleasure is 
ण ` always succeeded by pain"... "Idleness is the cause of sorrow. Deftness 
| causes pleasure."..."It is the duty of the intelligent to accept with 
equanimity of mind pain or pleasure, things pleasant or unpleasant."... 
To attain peace and pleasure in life, there is nothing like giving up 
of expectations", . . Never give up truth. Immortal peace rests on 
truth"...... "There is no eye like learning, no worship (tapasya) like 
truthfulness, no pain like attachment and no pleasure like detachment’... 
“Non-possession is the only safest way to have peace in this world."^... 
“He who can look at things equally, who is not interested in wealth, 
adheres to truth, adopts the attitude of detachment and gives up all 
desires for worldly activities, is recognised to be happy....-. The 
| wise point out that the aforesaid five are the means to Moksa 
| (perennial bliss).° 

i I have. quoted some ¿lokas only, with a view to making it clear 
| to my readers that Hindu religion does not mean certain rituals or 


social laws. A Hindu has to observe Dharma from his birth to death 
i and daily from morning till he sleeps at night. Naturally social 
| customs, duties and orders are considered to be part and parcel of his 
१ Dharma. Dharma is the life blood of a Hindu and his society and 
| peace is the goal of Dharma. 1 have tried to place before the readers 
Sp. a glimpse of only one aspect of this vast science with a view to creating 
p. Interest amongst them to search for themselves eternal wisdom. 


Mi, 


Ss upsrbrochure is by no means an attempt to exhaustively deal with the 


| philosophy of the Gita but an attempt to briefly highlight some of its 

\ aspects for those who are in search AP 

^ EUST 3 
$ Ibid. Ch. 175. 4. Ibid. Ch. 176. 5. Ibid. Ch. 177. 
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BUDDHISM IN TIBET 
Bv 


PROF. ANUKUL CHANDRA BANERJEE, 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Among the Indian religions, Buddhism is the only religion Which 
5 contributed most to the culture not only of India, ; 


but also of other 
p foreign lands. King Agoka’s contribution in this regard is highly 


praiseworthy, He despatched missions „to various places both Within. © 


E- pond abroad to propagate Buddhism. (But we know nothing of his 
E ] MÀ —— 


q j| mission or any activities of. other Indian monks for its Propagation in 

| | Tibet before the 7th century A SD: Buddhism was unkno wn in Tibet 
4 zs till then, Towards the beginning of the 7th century A. D, it first 
MAX received Buddism and 'through it some beginnings of civilization among 
. its people’, Undoubtedly it received the greatest contribution in 
Ek! respect of religion, literature, art and the like from India. 


a e It is generally believed that Buddhism entered Tibet during the 
reign of king Naradeva (Mibi-Iha) who ascended the throne at the age 


j K- - of thirteen only. But owing to his meritorious deeds he was lateron  , 


Deanne I १० 


better known as Ston-btsan-sgam-po (lit. straightforward, strict, 
ES profound) in Tibet. He was the son of king Gnam-ri-sroh-btsan who 


E Wasa war-like king and hel 


d supreme authority over Tibet, King 
Sron-btsan-sgam-po imbibed t 


he martia] Spirit of his father and took 


expedition against AriSuyarman of Nepal in the south. Fearing defeat 


at his hand ArhSuvarman thought it wise to ‘establish a matrimonial 


alliance with Srof-btsan-sgam-po, He offered his daughter in marriage 


to him. The king accepted gladly the princess as his queen. Some 
_ two years later king Sron-btsan ^ 
Señ-ge-btsan-po (Tai-tsun ina i pO. 
4 t Po (Tai-tsung 8), the powerful emperor of China in the north. 4 
He also evaded the War b hee 
. King Sroh-btsan-sgam- 


" y Siving his daughter in marriage to b j 


x Fo T 4 td bt M 
PO had thus two queens. One was Thi-btsun, 
, while other was 


Cu ^N M क्र 
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[ she brought an image of Buddha fA ksobhyaj which was enshrined 


; Pant temple built by the king in Lhasa. “It still exists there and 
PE aly called Jo-khan, house of lords. The princess of China was 
P d worshipper of Buddha She brought to Tibet fine images of 
ES is Sakyamupi and Maitreya as also a few Buddhist texts. 
These images were also installed in a great temple built by the king in 
Lhasa. The temple still survives there and is the chief temple of Lhasa. 
The king was 8 man of culture, He was deeply interested in cultural 
' development, social reforms and the like. By the persuasion of these 
two queens, the king was soon converted to the religion of Buddha. 
He felt the necessity of introducing Buddhism into his own country 


and thenceforth devoted his attention to its propagation in Tibet, 


At the instance of his queens king Sron-btsan-sgam-po sent many 
intelligent young men to India, Nepal and China for Buddhist works 
and teachers. Among the young men sent to India, Thon-mi-sambhota!, 
son of Anu, was very intelligent. He was highly noted for his aptitude 
and erudition. Along with a group of sixteen companions, he was sent 
to study in Aryade$a (India) the Brahmanical and Buddhist works 
under Devavitsimba (Sithhaghosa), Lipikara (Lipidatta) and others. 
But due to extremely burning heat of the plains, all his companions 
died and Thon-mi-sambhota only survived. He stayed in India for 
several years and studied the texts—both Buddhist and Brehmer oaa 
extensively with them. There was no form of writing in Tibet 
then. Texts were memorized and transmitted orally. It was Thon-mi- 
sambhota who introduced the Tibetan script consisting of thirty-four 
letters—thirty consonants and four vowels. This new sapt was 
modelled on the central Indian script of the 6th-7th centuries A. D. 


Thon-mi-sambhota is said to have written about eight books on writing 


and a grammar in Tibetan. He also translated several Buddhist texts 


into Tibetan. Of them, Karandavyuha and the Ratnamsghasutra 
deserve mention. He is thus regarded as the father of Tips litera 
The king was very much pleased with him and appointed him bis chiet 
^ minister, He became his pupil and studied Buddhism with ino 

3 .He further procured Buddhist texts from Nepal and got them — 


" aanslated into Tibetan. 


1. Thon-mi is the name of a.tribe in Tibet an d Sambho! 


le, Tibetan. The word, therefore, literary means a good 
tribe of Tibet, 
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The translation work, thus started during Sroha-bran-po’s reign 
, 


continued steadily for several hundred years till the close of the 17th - 


century A. D., as a result of which a large number of works dealing 
with Buddhism and allied subjects were rendered into Tibetan. He 
established several Buddhist centres and temples in his dominion. The 
famous sandal wood image of Avalokitegvara, the lord of mercy which 
is worshipped even today, was brought to Lhasa during his reign, He 
encouraged his subjects to adopt the new faith, Thus he Save strong 
religious impetus to the whole of Tibet and made Buddhism his State 
religion. He died after reign of about twenty years in 650 A, D, 
‘To the Tibetans he is not only the national hero but also the inspired 
founder of the nation, the giver of civilization and, above all, the living 
spiritual guide of Tibet’, His name is to this day a household word, 
He is indeed revered as an Incarnation of Chen-re-zi (Lord of mercy), 
the patron diety of Tibet. His two wives are also deified as incarna- 
tions of Tara, Goddess of Mercy. After his death Buddhism could not 
make much headway against the existing Bon religion, the aboriginal 
pre-Buddhist religion of Tibet. Because of the Strong opposition of the 
followers of Bon, Buddhism had to suffer a set-back. As is expected, 
we hear very little of Buddhism for a few decades, 


After Sroi-btsan-sgam-po we hear of king Khri-gtsug-lde-btsan, 
It is said tbat in 705 A.D, the king built many monasteries and temples 
in his dominion and highly encouraged the translation of Sanskrit texts 
into Tibetan. He also invited the monks of Khotan to Tibet. In an 
edict (783 A. D.), still extant in Lhasa,is recorded the earnest zeal of 
the king for propagation of Buddhism in Tibet. 

The next great king was Khri-sro-lde-btsan (740-786 A.D.). d 
is regarded by the Tibetans as an incarnation of Mafijuéri even today. 
He ascended the throne at the age of thirteen only. He became a 
staunch admirer of Buddhism and directed all his efforts to further the 
consolidation of Buddhism in Tibet. Hesent an envoy to China in 
Search of Buddhist texts and manuscripts. He also brought Santi- 
raksita, the famous Buddhist teacher, from India. He was a distingui- 


shed teacher of the Yogacara school and was a Professor at the univer 


sity of Nalanda, 


y He was also the author of many philosophical and 
logical works, 


His Tattvasangraha which criticizes the Buddhist and 
non-Buddhistic philosophical Works, deserves mention. Most of his 
other works are preserved in Tibetan translations, Sanskrit originals 
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| which are lost. But unfortunately with the arrival of Santiraksita 
in Tibet an epidemic broke out there. The adherents of Bon, the old 
religion of Tibet, with the active support of the king’s uncle invited 
the people by alleging that this calamity was due to the wrath of gods - 
for the introduction of this new form of religion as also for the presence 
of an alien teacher in Tibet. Undoubtedly this accusation caused 
serious set-back to the propagation of Buddhism. At the advice of 
the king, Santiraksita had to flee to Nepal for the time being to evade 
indignation. But subsequently the kirg brought him back to Tibet. 
He then advised the king to invite the celebrated Buddhist teacher 
Padmasambhava who was one of the distinguished teachers of the 
university of Nalanda, ‘the Oxford of Buddhist India’, and was deeply 
versed in the Tantricism of the Yogacara school. 


In 780 A.D. Padmasambhava came to Tibet. He visited many 
parts of Tibet and expounded the fundamental teachings of. Buddhism 
which received fresh impetus. With him started an era of great 
literary activity in Tibet. He organised the Samgha (Order of monks) 
and introduced some elements of Tantricism into the then existing 
religion. With him thus originated a new sect called Nyin-ma-pa 
(lit. the old one) sect.! It contains ‘the necromancy of the old Tibetan 
religion more fully than any of the reform sects’. It is also called the 
‘Red hat’ sect from the colour of the hats worn by the Lamas (monks). 
Several sects and sub-sects came to be founded later on by the 
distinguished Buddhist teachers. Padmasambhava advised the king 
to send a body of monks from Tibet te India to study the Buddhist 
texts in original. The king further built the Sam-ye monastery 5 few 
miles away from Lhasa cn the model of the Odantapuri Mahavihara 
of Bengal at the instance of Santiraksita who became the head of the 
monastery. It is the greatest monastery ever built in Tibet. ub 
contains a number of fine shrines and has a good collection of Sanskrit 
and Tibetan books. Towards the close of the 8th century A.D. (eR 
his sincere efforts, Padmasarbhava procured a number of Buddhist 
| texts from Kasmir. Many learned monks were appointed to render 
^ ‘hem into Tibetan. The Sam-ye monastery thus became a great 
Centre of literary activities in Tibet. Both Santiraksita and Padma- 


c z in Ti aism after its 
1. Itis tobe noted thatthe Buddhism in Tibet called Lam m MI 


Lamas (monks) in an admixture of some old Bon practices a " 
of Tantricism. 


55 
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sambhava collaborated with each other in expounding the te 


achings 
of Buddhism in Tibet. Many young men were also ordained by 


them, 

King Ral-pa-can (1817-36 A. D.) was the third king of Tibet, 
He made strenuous efforts to establish firmly the religion of Buddha 
in Tibet. On his first accession to the throne he convened a meeting 
of the monks to advise him for further propagation of Buddhism in 
Tibet. As 8 result, many scholars on his invitation came to Tibet 
from India. They were entrusted with the work of translating the 
scriptures and the commentaries of Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Vasubandhy 
and others. A considerable portion of the present canon was also 
translated into Tibetan then. It was during his reign that the history 
of Tibet came to be written for the first time. 


Till the 9th century A.D. Buddhism, however, played a dominant 
part in the life of the Tibetans. But it became moribund subsequently 
for about a century because of the initiation of the policies highly 
prejudicial to Saddharma i.e, Buddhism by the then kings. It passed 
through many vicissitudes. But the translation work started some 
several hundred years back was not discontinued. The progress of 
the work, of course, occasionally disrupted. But it could not deter 
the zeal of the scholars engaged in it, They, however, pursued the 
work with sincere devotion. In 1038 A.D, Atiga (Dipahkara-éri-jfiana), 
the most distinguished Indian Buddhist teacher, came to Tibet when 
he was sixty years old. Many Tibetan scholars studied Buddhism 
with him. He devoted himself wholeheartedly to the preaching of 
Buddhism in Tibet. He also introduced a new calander in Tibet. 
The famous Sa-skya manastery was built during his time. It was 
AtiSa who enriched the Tibetan literature by rendering Sanskrit works 
into Tibetan. This period is called the golden age of Tibetan literature. 
Thus he instituted a new era in the Tibetan literature. He reformed 
the Samgha in Tibet. His mission to Tibet is notable in various 
respects. Thus Dipaükara's influence on the thought and culture of 
Tibet can neither be gainsaid nor exaggerated. Hejs worshipped as 
a living spiritual guide even today in Tibet. 


Bu-ston (1290—1364 A, D.), the eminent scholar and antho- 
ritative historian of Tibet, arranged Tibetan translation into two great | | 
collections. The first comprising the utterances of Buddha is popularly | 
known as the Kanjur, while the second composed of writings of distin” 


4) 
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guished teachers by way of explanation of the first is known as the 
Tanjur. The first thus contains the original works, while the second 
exegetical works as also works on medicine, astronomy, grammar and 
the like. — : 

Apart from translated works, there are various other original 
works composed in Tibetan under the titles: Lo-rgyus (history), 
Gtam-rgyud (oral tradition), Chos-hbyun (the origin of the dharma), 
Rtogsbrjod (heroic deeds), Rnam-thar (legendary &ccounts), Deb-ther 
(documents), Deb-ther-shon-pa (ancient records), Yig-gzhuü (chronicles) 
and others. These works deal mainly with sacred subjects which are 
apocryphal or authentic or quasi-authentic. The apocryphal texts, of 
course, occupy the major portion and are very popular in Tibet. All 
these indigenous works are written in elegent and accurate Tibetan 
language. Their literary style is also commendable. 


Lastly, many monks and novices came to India from Tibet to 
study Buddhist texts with the distinguished teachers of the Nalanda 
and Vikram$ila universities, They worked hard under these teachers 
and acquired proficiency in Sanskrit literature too. On their return to 
Tibet, they devised a system of vocabulary for translating mechanically 
Sanskrit terms into Tibetan, and restored a number of Sanskrit works 
from their Tibetan translations. It has been in vague since then. 
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TEMPLES IN RANCHI DISTRICT* 
By 


DR SURESH SINGH 


Temples in Ranchi district, historically and न fall 
into two distinct categories: the ‘Orissan’ complex of temples in Pafica- 
pargana and the predominantly ‘Vaisnava’ group of temples elsewhere, 
Paficapargana (the geographical region consisting of Bundu, Silli, 
Tamar, Barainda and Raheparganas) temples are supposed to be the 
oldest (pending the determination of the historicity of the temple ruins 
at Manjhgaon, Tanginath etc.) temples in the district. The region 
was a confluence of two major streams of culture : the so-called Hindu 
influence (both pre-Vaisnava and Vaisnava) from adjoining regions of 
Purulia and Saraikela and the tribal (predominantly Munda). The 
temples or their ruins are scattered over the banks of two rivers Kanchi 
and Karkari along which the Hindu influence penetrated into what was 
once an intact tribal region (Jharkhand). The Siva-stotra mentions Jhar- 
khand as one of the abodes of Siva, In 1871 E. T, Dalton on his way 
from Bundu to Chokahatu came upon “very old-looking ruins of stone 
temples, eight in number, apparently dedicated to Siva" on the right 
bank of Kanchi. He noticed “several liñgas about as the only visible 
object of worship”. The temples were mere "ruins, built of cut stone, 
square and put together without any cement or clamps"; “no one in 
the neighbourhood" had the “faintest notions by whom or at what 
period, these shrines were constructed”, These shrines were probably 
those now bE at Buradih, Haradih, Bamla, Diuri, Palna, Panda- 
dih, Remains of temples and images have also been found in adjoining 
parts of Singhbhum and the tarai of Tamar ; there were also images 
other than those of Siva, These temples could be ascribed to probably 
the Pala period (11th-12th century) ; these were the focii of pre-Vaisnava 
influence, of Siva-Sakti-Sürya cults in the region. These temples in 
the entire plains of Paficapargana, present Purulia (Bengal) and adjoin- ur 

ing parts of present Singhbhum have been influenced by the 'canons" 
of medieval Orissan architecture, The rekha-temple at Telkupi and 


* This script is based mostly on my field study in Paiicapargana from AVE: 
1960 to Dec. 1962 when I was posted as Subdivisional Officer at Khunti. 
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T mained brick temple at Borem in the adjoining Purulia district in 
Bengal, similar temples at Icha and Kara in Singhbhum-are some 
specimens. Paficapargana temples represent a continuation of Orissan 
architectural influence. Two almost intact temples still stand at 
Haradih and Diuri (both in Tamar). I quote from my diary : 


«A couple of temples stand in their solitary grandeur at Haradih 
(though popularly called Burhadih Temple), flanked by the villages 
of Darubara (Tamar), Badla (Tamar) and Heth Burhadih (Bundu), on 
& mound overlooking Kanchi river. It is probably the only perfect 
specimen of rekha-type of Orissan temple architecture surviving almost 
intact in the region. I am given to understand that there were once & 
. very large number of Siva phallic images in the sacred precincts till 
some years ago; now most of these have been removed by villagers 
from adjoining villages. Still ten of these remain. The main basalt 
image of Mahamaya (as popularly called) or mother Goddess about 
three cubit high, seated on the lion-seat, is attractive. The smaller image 
is that of Mahigasuramardinz in the well-known posture of killing 
Mahisasura in the form of a buffalow. On the other bank of 
the river are to be found remains of a similar temple which contains 
the main image of a Sun god, carrying two sun-flowers, who is 
embedded up to the upper leg, ina chariot to which seven horses are 
yoked, There is also an image of what is popularly known as 
Caturbhujz, the four-armed Mother Goddess.! 


“The other temple stands at Diuri, about two miles from Tamar. 
It has three closed windows. It contains the image of the sixteen- - 
armed Mother Goddess (Solabhujz devi, as she is popularly called) 
flanked by Siva on the top, Sarasvati and Laksmi, Kartikeya and 
GaneSa on the sides. Local tradition has it that Kala Pahar, the 
great iconoclast, sought to desecrate this temple and even damaged it ; 
some manage to identify bullet marks on the walls of the temple and 
attribute the broken limbs of the main deity to the vendalism of a British 
Officer who passed through that area during the Kol Insurrection. 


“Ruins of a similar temple may be seen at Harin (Sonahatu) on 
tiver Kanchi. The temple which stood five feet high till 70 years ago 


RRR. 

1. Also see D. R. Patil’s Autisuarian Remains In Bihar, 1963, p. 160, In 1944, 
A. Ghosh, noticed on the site ruins of “not less than twenty” temples, 
“their bara plinths and fallen fragments of amalkas or ७000016877. He algo 
observed “two basalt architectural fragments; a doorgamute and à lintel 
with “Gaja-Lakshmi? and a residential brick structure”? 
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was damaged by a semal tree which grew into its walls, A Siva Unga 
exists, worshipped by villagers from neighbouring Villages, Ruins of 
similar temples exist at Bamladih (Sonahatu), Palna (Tamar) etc, van 
image of Padmapagi has been found at Dimbujarda. Images of Sun 
god are also stored at Siva mandapa at Tamar. Bamani ruins, Situated 
inthe heart of the Sonepur Munda region, represent Probably the 
farthest extent of this architectural influence ; the remains of probably 
& Saiva stone temple with *about a dozen, large grooved stone pedestals” 
have been kept arranged around the temple court yard” near a tank 
now silted up. Such places as Etre and Hitutola, probable Saiva 
sites, require further exploration. Manjhgaon in the Chainpur police- 
station is the most important site of a Saiva temple in the western part 
of the district. Brick ruins of a temple, exquisitely carved stone 
pieces, Siva ligas with unusually large iron trident (८१४४८१८), a large 
number of images of such deities as Visnu, Sürya, Mahisasuramardini, 
Laksmi and Ganega have been found there,” 


Who were the builders of these temples ? Popular traditions 
attribute most of them in Paficapargana to the Asuras, the indefatigable 
builders, who had the uncanny way of building such structures during 
night and leave the site posthaste and their work unfinished by cock- 
crow. From Harin temple which they left incomplete, they are said 
to have proceeded to Bamla. In fact, these temples in Paficapargana 
were built by local chieftains (now forgotten) or by some affluent 
cultivators who arrived in the wake of the migration of peasant 
population from the South, carrying with them 


| its religious and 
architectural traditions, 


An interesting fact about the worship of the deity in the temple 
at Deuri is that it is conducted by the Munda Pahan, the traditional 
» no doubt) on all days except Tuesdays 
when a Bráhmana from a neighbouring village performs the worship. 
The Pahan of Deuri (Padma Singh Munda) is in the immediate 
charge of the temple and accepts sacrifice of sheep, goats and buffaloes 
Particularly on the Dusserah day when sacrifices are performed on 
a big scale. At Harin also the Pahan in charge of the Siva image 


accepts the sacrifice of animals from people. This shows that the 
oe ee 


) 
1, Also see D, R. Patil op. cits, p, 14. 
2 Ibid, pp, 248-49, 
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of the Mundas in Tamar was not a one-sided, traffic; 
the Pahans gained in these cases in respectability in the new society. 


Next to these temples, clustering round the Siva-Sakti-Sirya 
cults, come the predominantly Vaisnava group of (or Jagarnath cult) 
temples. There are a large number of them spread all over the 
district, both old and new. Shyam Charan temples in Tamar and 
Radha Rani temple in Bundu are not very old specimens, But the 
Doisa-Chutia-Jagarnathpur complex of temples are easily the oldest 
and most respectable. 


The impressive palace complex built at Nawrattan (1687-1711 
A.D.) has its Mahadeva temple, rock-temple and the five abbeys, 
Paüc math and picturesque Dhobs math. The Jagarnath temple in it 
was built by Harinath, the guru of the Raja in 1683; the two 
inscriptions on the temple refer to 1739 S as the year of construction.’ 
The small double-storeyed temple at Chutia with its arches and 
undrground stairs similar to “Memadpanthi temples in Berar” was 
built by one Hari Brahmacarin in 1685. The suburbs of the temple 
have considerably changed and developed since its first photograph 
appeared in 1901 or 1911. The temple at Jagarnathpur six miles 


1. सम्बत्‌ ग्रह गुण सिन्धु शशी, शुची तृतीया रवि साथ 
जगन्नाथ कहं भुपति गुरू हरिताथ 
(Royal preceptor Harinath had Jagarnath temple established on 
Sunday, the third day of the moon-lit fortnight in 1739S). Another 
inscription says : 
अङ्कारिन मुनि quiet ठृतीयायां शुचो शिते 
Hal कृष्णालय श्री रघुनाथ सद्गुरू 
(The holy preceptor of Raja Raghunath founded this temple of 
Krsna on the third day of the moon-lit fortnight in 1739). 
The other inscription (no longer in position) Says :— 
मुनि रख सिन्धु शशी समजात कातिक शुक्ल रबिवार प्रमाण 
श्री हरिनाथ देव spen गोकुलनाथ संग विराज 


(The temple was founded on Sunday, the third day of the moon-lit 
fortnight of Kartik in 1767S by Harinath Deva along with his brother 


Gokulnath). 
2. The inscriptionfsays :-— 
सम्बत्‌ करयुग सिन्धु Tall श्रक्षयतृतीया चन्द 
ब्रह्मचारी हरिमठ कियो श्री रघुनाथ तरिस्द 


(Brahmacari Hari established the temp. 
on the third day of the*moon-lit fort-night in 1742). 


le in the region of Raghunath 
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from Ranchi, surrounded by ramparts, situated on the rocky eminence 
no longer “solitary”, overlooks the bustling township ang the growin १ 
industrial complex at Hatia. It was built by Thakur Aini Sahi in 
1691 A. D. In two corners of the rampart are stored Phallic image of 
Siva, two broken feet, images of Ganega and Garuda. A fight of stairs 
has been added very recently (22. 2.1965). A big mela is held in 
the plains below the temple on the Rathayatra day every year, which 
touches off similar Rathayatra melas, on smaller scales, everywhere in 
the district. 
The stone temple at Borea five miles from Ranchi, built (1665-82) 
by Laksmi Narain Tiwary, was dedicated to Lord Madan Mohan. 
The two inscriptions, probably the first in the local Hindi dialect, are 
eloquent of the story of its construction :— 
1. "The illustrious Rama is true. In Samvat 1722 (A. D, 
1965) Vaisakha, tenth bright moon, and in the reign of the 
illustrious Raja Raghunath (of Chutia Nagar), the Lord's 
temple was begun by Lagminarayana".! 
2. Salutation to the illustrious Madana Mohana, Auspicious? : 
In 1722, Samvat, (A. D. 1965) Vaisakha, 10th bright moon, 
Monday, the foundation of the Shrine of Sri Madana 


l. Halder, Rakhal Das, Notes on Threc Inscriptions on Stone found in Chuttia 
- Nagpur, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, XI, 1871, pp. 108-110, 
श्री राम राज्य | 
सम्बत्‌ सतरसइ वाइस | 
वैशाख सुदि दशमी रजनीश ॥ 
श्री रघुनाथ नरेशविराज | 
लक्ष्मीनारायण ईश्वर भाठसाज | 
2. Ibid. श्री मदनमोहन ( नमस्‌ ) ते 
ग्रसति श्री सम्बत्‌ १७२२ समय वैशाख Gal दशमी १० ( सीमा ) रके श्री श्री 
मदनमोहनेक सटदायादल आउ सम्बत्‌ १७२५ समय सावन gd दशमी १० के 
दरयाजा ग्रो कोटरी श्री छायदेयाली का दावा देल तैयार मेल सभ्बत १७३६ के 
ताकरलशीत भेल रूपया हजार १४००१ चाद ईश्वर निमित्ते ये किछु लालग हय 
से सत्य हय लाकर हिन्दु भय भट दरयाज छारदेयाली सहापाय से गाइववकतपीयय 
ब्रहूमणमारते कहत्या गुरूमाले कहत्या ताक हय मुसलमान भय मठदरयाज छारदेयाली 
दाहा याय तो शुयर MANA मारलक जो पीरक थारा शुयर कहरा डारलक 
दोषतेहिमुसलमानक हय ते वारि लक्ष्मी नारायण भगवत इ विनति लिखाय XT 
हय कारीगर अतिरूद्घक विनिति सा हो । 
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Mohins was laid; and in Samvat 1725 (A.D. 1668) 
Sravana, 10th bright moon, the foundation of the gateway, 
with the room and the enclosure, was laid; completed in 1739 
(A. D. 1682), ata cost of Rs. 14,006 (a heavy amount, ‘no 
doubt) for the purposes of the god. The amount is'correct. 
Now if a Hindu desecrate the temple with its gateway and 
enclosure, he shall drink cow’s blood, and shall be visited 
with the sin of murdering a Brahmana and a spiritual guide, 
If a Musalman desecrate the temple, with its gateway and 
enclosure, he shall eat pork, and commit the sin of murder- 
ing his akhund (or preceptor) and of putting pork in a saint’s 
dinner-plate. The devout Lasminarayana caused this 
humbler request to be written. The architect Anirudha 
says, the request proper. 


Rakhal Das Haldar also mentions a stone inscription in Persian, 
not correctly cut and unintelligible, probably only a translation of Hindi 
inscription. Other temples are Hapamuni temple of Mahamaya in 
Ghaghra and Vasudev Rai temple at Korambe. 


How have the tribals reacted to these temples or architectural 
“wonders” ? Obviously, these temples have not been mere Hindu 
islands in an aboriginal sea. Tribals’ first reaction was one of wonder 
at their Doisa “glittering like gold", their Khakhra “bright as silver”, 
at their “glimmering” Chutia and Jagarnathpur, as echoed in their folk 
songs. Then some of them also participated and still continue to parti- 
cipate in the festivities such as Desai, Mahadev Munda Melas and Makar 
Satkranti celebrations at these temples. Later in the 19th century, 
in the wake of the revivalistic movement of the Sardars and the 
political and religious movements of Birsa, they claimed that these 
historical sites were their “ancestral sites". In 1881, a party of 
Sardars who called themselves “Children of Mael” set up a Rai Doisa 
under one “John the Baptist.” Birsa, on his release from Jail in 
November, 1897, drew up a programme for visits to these “ancestral 
Sites" which became places of pilgrimage in the new religious syete 
organised by him. It was declared that these temples were built by 
Mundas in their Sat-yuga, their Golden Age, for purposes of the Mor \ 
of their God. But owing to certain difficulties, these could not be 
completed. Later these were forcibly occupied by aliens. ee 
Sought to re-establish the racial links with them and recover the 
56 
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“ancestral possessions" i. e., Tulsi leaves and record of rights 
the inscription on the wall was mistaken for a record of right) from 

Chutia temple, the sandal paste from Jagarnathpur temple and sacreq 
soil and water from Nawrattan. He along with his People, visited 
Chutia in January 1898, made a frantic search for “record of right” 
in course of which the images were cast down and even desecrated, 
He also visited Jagarnathpur temple which was said to have been 
polluted by the alien’s practice of bullock sacrifice. Then he Visited 
Nau Rattan. The Birsaites also composed prayers in honour of their 
Master’s association with these places. Today, however, no Birsaites 
visit them. 


(p rob a bl y 


A survey of these temples and proper editing of their inscriptions 
are long overdue. There are also a few images without any temple to 
house them. These could be as old as the Paficapargana or Manjhgaon 
temple images. The old ruling family's diety, Cintámagi Devi at 
Palkot, is supposed to be quite old and respectable. A small broken 
image of Siva (?) was discovered at Bhagalpur jhuljhula in Karra 
police-station in September, 1962. The determination of the historicity 
and further investigation into the origin and impact on the tribal and 
non-tribal population of these temples will shed new light on the 
process of acculturation which started probably as early as the 11th or 
12th century in the Paficapargana region. While the impact of 
Vaisnavism on the tribal living in the lower regions (latar disum) is 
rather well known, that of the earlier waves of S'iva-Sakti-Sürya cults 
still remains to be studied. 
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FORCED LABOUR IN POST-MAURYA AND GUPTA TIMES 
D. N. JHA 


PATNA UNIVERSITY 


The term visti (forced labour) occurs for the first time in the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya! who refers to it as one of the branches of 
yarta. He lays down that Sidra labourers (karmakáras) and artisans 
(karus), and dasas should do manual labour for the State instead of 
paying taxes. This labour was recruited by some supervisor (visti- 
vandhaka) and was paid. Although visti was a source of income to the . 
State in the Mauryan period perhaps it was not imposed on the 
independent peasantry in the villages. 


It seems that the practice continued in post-Maurya times, for 
Manu? ordains that Südras, craftsmen and artisans discharge their dues 
by work. He also states that they may be made to work one day 
each month for the king? A passage of Visnu’ may be cited to the 
same effect. There is, however, nothing in the legal texts to indicate 
that like the carlier period, visti was paid for in post-Mauryan times. 
It is probable that forced labour was unpaid in the post-Maurya period, 
so that it was referred to as oppressive both in the contemporary 
epigraphic and literary records, The Junagadh inscription of Rudra- 
daman® states that the Sudargana lake was constructed with resources 
from the king's own treasury without burdening the people, among 
other taxes, with forced labour (visti). Similarly, in the Mahdavamsa,® 
which is assigned to about the fifth century A. D., a king is stated to i 
have declined to make use of unpaid labour. In other words, corvée eg 
was considered to be a burden on the people even by the kings who 
were broad-minded and benevolent. 


1, AS, 1. 4.- 


2, Karmopakaranah $idrah karavak $ 
commentary states emphatically that even in bad times taxes 
imposed on the Südras. 

3. Manu, VII. 138, 

4. Visnu, ITI. 32. 

5. EI, VIII, no. 6, 11. 15-16. 

6. Mahavanga, XXX. 


ilpinas tatha, Manu, x, 120. Kullüka in his 
should not be 
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As noted earlier, Manu and Visnu lay down that Südras, Crafts. 
men and artisans should discharge their dues by work, which implies 
their exemption from taxes, But in course of time the Non-taxpaying 
artisans were made to pay taxes in addition to free labour Which 
naturally bore heavily on the people. The tendency to realise taxes 
from artisans is already shown by Manu according to whom Weavers 
should pay 11 palas, and in the case of failure of payment in time, 
12 palas. Moreover, the Santi-parva lays down that artisans and 
traders should be taxed after taking into account the conditions and 
nature of their crafts, Assessment may be made on the basis of the 
number of commodities produced and taxes may be collected in kind. 
That artisans were taxed in the Gupta period is borne out by the 
charter of Visnusena, palaeographically assignable to the last decade 
of the sixth century A. D., which informs us that the chimpakas, 
kolikas and padakaras, who appear to have been followers of particular 
professions, possibly had to pay as tax half the money that would be 
the price of the things produced by them according to the rate prevalent 
in that area.’ Besides, a number of Gupta land grants refer to the 
taxpaying kutwmbins and kérus (artisans). It is beyond doubt that 
the kdrus were mostly Südras? who in earlier times seem to have been 
non-taxpayers. There is, however, nothing to show that the taxpaying 
artisans were exempted from the usual corvé. On the contrary, the 
above-mentioned epigraph states that smiths, chariot-makers (ratha- 
karas), barbers (n@pitas) and potters (tumbhakaras) should be recruited 
for forced labour. Thus the nature of impressed labour underwent 
considerable change in our period, First, whereas in the Mauryan 
period it was paid for, in post-Maurya and Gupta times it tended to 
become unpaid. Secondly, unlike the earlier period, it seems to have 
been realised in addition to regular taxes, Due to these factors, visti 
became highly oppressive in course of time. 


The occasion for the demand of unpaid labour was perhaps not 
fixed. A usual pretext might have been that of engaging free labourers 


1, Quoted from, Vyakhyasamgraha, steyaprakarana, pp. 1727-8 in Dharmakosa, 1. 
pte 3, 9. 1927, 

2. SP. 88, 11-12, Note on 12 in Cr, Ed., Rajadharma, pt, 2, Fas. 19, p. 668. 

8, EI, XXX, no: 30, Law no. 72. 

4. GU, IIT, no. 26, 1.6 ; no, 27, 1.16 ; 60, 1.13, 


5. R. S, Sharma, Siidras in Ancient India, p. 233. 
_ 6 EI, XXX, no. 30, Law no, 72, 
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| royal farms and State manufactories.’ It is known from the Artha- 
sastra that forced labour was employed in warfare where its functions 
are described as consisting in (a) cleansing the camp, the roads, the 
bridges, wells and landing stages, (b) carrying machines, weapons, 
armour, instruments and provisions, and the wounded soldiers from 
the battlefields.? If the practice continued in our period, it must have 
borne heavily on the people because wars became more frequent in post- 
Maurya and Gupta times. It can be inferred from a post-Maurya 
epigraph that corvée was demanded also for hydraulic constructions 
carried out by the State? The Mudráraksasa! shows that forced labour 
was used also on such occasions as coronation. In any case there was 
perhaps no hard and fast rule as to when a king could exact forced 
labour and when he could not. This left scope for the abuse of the 
royal power. 


The element of oppression may have been rendered stronger in 
the Gupta period when the king's right to demand impressed labour 
was transferred to the donees who were the recipients of land grants. 
The use of the expression sotpadyamana-visti in many land grants means 
that the donee was entitled to the privilege of getting free labour as the 
occasion arose. The Kàmasūtra of Vatsyayana informs us that peasant 
women were compelled to perform unpaid work of various kinds, such 
as filling of grainaries of the village headman, taking things in and out 
of the house, cleaning the houses, working in the fields, purchasing of 
cotton, wood, flax hemp and thread, and the purchase, sale and exchange 
of various articles. This may not have been a direct source of income 
to the State, but may have been allowed to the village headman as a 
part of his remuneration. It seems that forced labour included all 
conceivable kinds of work, for which any special occasion ‘was not 
needed. In short, the practice of demanding it tended to become 
oppressive in course of time so as to anticipate the medieval 
feudal tyranny. 


1. AS, II, 7. 

2. Ibid., X. 15. 

3. EI, VIII, no. 6, ll. 15-16. 

4. Mudraráksasa, Act. II, Scene 2. 
5. Kamasitra, V. 5.5. 
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THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF CANDESVARA—A MEDIEVAL 
INDIAN POLITICAL THINKER 


By 
K. S. KARMASHIL 


In spite of the fact that the great treasures of Indian political 
thought are enshrined mostly in the Sanskrit literature of the Ancient 
and to some extent of the Middle ages, it can be argued with 
Prof. Maxey that “most of the information about Hindu political 
institutions and ideas have emanated from sources which could scarcely 
achieve a detached view of the political side of the Indian life and 
character." Of late, corrective lenses are being applied inside 
and outside India by eminent commentators and emphasis is being laid 
onthe correct side of the picture. Sri B. K. Sarkar? very long ago 
tried to shun erroneous impression created a broad about Hindu literature 
and draw the attention of the Westerners towards a number of outstand- 
ing treatises on politics and administration of the Indian thinkers who 
a adorn the early pages of the history of Indian political thought. 
CT Cronos redi fes 

roughout the Ancient 
and the greater part of the Middle Ages. 


India has rich, colourful and varied history of her own and 

ee this Bis c is experience of diverse processes for centuries 
as undoubte y made reat c a » : d 

thought, g ontribution to the history of political 


When Islam came to India during the Middle Ages, India 


- witnessed great political changes, But in spite of the political changes 


Bu. N. Gh D political institutions and ideas held their own. 
«A. €710581 has given a brilliant summary of the prevalent 


ऐका लक ea pees Philosophies (Revised Ed., The Macmillan Company, 
(15th Ed), —— PP. 21-25. See alse Gettell, History of Political Thought 

4 SOS CINA REI Philosophy— Political Science quarterly, 

9. Dr U. N, Ghosal, 4 Hi o. in Maxey, E 
Press, 1959), pp, 521-525. ndian Politica] Ideas (Oxford University 
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political ideas during the period of transition from the Ancient to the 
Medieval India, which extends roughly from the 9th to the 12th 
or 13th Century of the Christian era. Creation of the political and 
the social order by Divine or Semi-divine will, the development of 
the old Smrti-theory of the law of the social order, of the Artha- 
dastra-Smrti theory of the sources of the State Law, mutual comple- 
mentary theories of the authority and obligation of the temporal 
ruler, the old Smrti theory of the coercive authority, a miscellany of 
ideas relating to the theories as well as the principles and policies of 
Government, discussion of the old problem of the relation of state- 
craft to morality and the old Smrti theory of Brahmanica] immunities 
and privileges are the important features of this era, 


At the end of the 12th century A. D. when the Gharid Turkish 
made the political conquest of India, the country was ina state of 
complete political disorder. Ideologically she was the home ofa 
plural society. The basic pattern of country’s rule on the lower 
political plane witnessed perhaps no revolutionary change. According 
to P. Hardy}, “it can be argued convincingly that they (the Ghorids 
and their successors) only substituted one set of rulers for another 
without fundamentally changing traditional functions of government 
or the traditional relations of rulers and ruled—that in administration 
while introducing a new structure at the centre, Delhi, they were con- 
servative at the periphery, in the village.’ Thus the coming of Islam 
did not materially effect any change in the political and administrative 
structures save the introduction into the heart of India 9 new and un- 
assailable interpretation of the meaning and end of Muslim life. It is also 
noteworthy in this connection that the political and social character 
of the Muslim conquest was something different. Hence both the 
Turks and Mughals did not try to enforce revolutionary administrative 
changes, In fine, they changed the men at the top of the social 
pyramid without dislodging the pyramid ‘itself. According to the. 
same writer, “The Turks and the Mughals sought paramountcy ner ~ 
than empire in India, suzerainty rather than Government, superinten- 
dence rather the control. Thus the political picture of the country 
during the Muslim rule in India practically remained unchanged." 
1. P. Hardy, Islam in Medieval India—Introduction to P a 

Sources of Indian Tradition Edited by {Bary (2nd printing, oes 

University Press, New York), p. 369. 
2, Op. cit. p. 382, 


art Four in the = 
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The Hindu Chiefs enjoyed local powers under Muslim SuZerainty ang 
Hindu clerks staffed all but the directing and executive Posts in the 
administration." In spite of the fact that military and Political power 
was enjoyed by the Muslim rulers, certain basic Conditions in the 
governance of the country were tacitly observed. It is true that Muslim 
political thought has also a distinct place of its own in this country, 
yet it cannot be denied that the Hindu political thought which formed 
the basic tenets of Government during the ancient ages in India, 
continued to exhibit its supreme dominance for a longer period even 
during the Medieval ages. Under the Muslim rulers the Hindu kings 
enjoyed the status of vassals and these vassals ran their administration 
on the political theories and practices enshrined in the literature of 
the ancient ages, From a closer scruitny of the polity existing in the 
Medieval period, it can be easily discerned that the political commen- 
taries available during this period bore the impact of the great Indian 
political thinker, Kautilya and his Artha-gastra, Rather we may say 
that the Medieval Hindu political thought was the continuation of the 
Ancient Hindu political thought. 


It is the purpose of the present paper to discuss in this background 
the political ideas of Candefvara, a political commentator, who 
flourished during the Medieval period of the Indian history of the 
Mithila region of this great sub-continent. Capde$vara's Rajaniti- 
ratnakara is a remarkable work in Hindu politics in the Middle Ages. 
It was due to the great efforts of the celebrated scholar Dr K. P. 
Jayaswal that this great book on Hindu polity came to light. 
Cande$vara was a great lawyer, who started his political 
and literary career under the last king of the Karnata dynasty. 
The last king of that dynasty which ruled over the kingdom of 
Mithila founded by Nanyadeva was Hari Simha Deva who came to 
the throne about 1304 A.C. It was Ghiyasaddin Tughlak’s time. 
Candesvara belonged to a distinguished family of Mithila, given 
to orthodox learning which wielded great influence and power. 
Cande$vara's father was Vire$vara and his grandfather's name 


was Devaditya. From his uncle's side he is connected with the 
alie re 


— NM MMM 
1, Op. cit, p. 382, 


2 R.R, (Rajaniti-ratnakara), Edited by Dr K.P. Jayaswal who wrote ^» 
Introduction and was published in the Journal of Bihar and Oris 


Research Socicty, Patna, Dec, 1 936, Vol. XXII Part IV. 
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great poet Vidyapati of Mithila. Both his father and grandfather 
held the post of Minister of Peace and War under the Karnata rulers 
in Mithila. Cande$vara too succeeded to this post, somewhat here- 
ditary, in 1310. Cande$vara who has been described as a clever judge 
and a great minister, was known for his profound scholarship. Later 
on he united in himself the office of the Chief Justice, Pradvivaka, 
of Mithila and the important charge of Peace and War. Candesvara, 
as he himself admits, wrote this Jajanzü-ratnakara on the order 
of the King Bhavega (p. 1). This king was the first in the dynasty 
of Kameívara. This new dynasty was set up by the Delhi Emperor 
after Hari Simba, It appears that Cande$vara who composed this ग 
R.R. during this regime was of 85 years of age and thus he evidently 
enjoyed a long life like his grandfather. But this work proves the 
fact that in spite of his old age, the author of R.R. could maintain 
much of mental vigour. 


The book Rajaniti-ratnakara is a great landmark since it is one 
of the few compositions which held its sway over this period on the 
theory and practice of government of this country. Itis also remark- 
able for its deep appreciation of the change of time. But this book 
in no sense can claim originality. Moreover, that age seems to be 
barren in the sense that a long gap is found as regards political 
speculation. In his Introduction to Candegvara’s R. R., Dr K.P. 
Jayaswal has very rightly stated: “His style is pointed and not 
pedantic; he does not ramble about like other digest writers and in 
his remarks both on law and Rajaniti he has his eye on the changing 
times. But itseems that much of his work is based on the labour of 
earlier authors whom he expressly designates in the beginning or the 
end of his work as his sources".! Cande$vara has drawn heavily on 
the following authorities: (I) Artha-pradipa of Vyasa’; (II) Arthasastra®; 
(HI) Katyayana’; (IV) Kamadaka^; (V) Vacaspatya®; (VI) Kosa'; 


1. See R, Rọ, p. 72 
2. Dr Jayaswal, Int. to R. R., p. 2]. 
2a, Prof. R, K. Choudhary, Mithila in the Age of Vidyapati. 


3: Do p. 55. 

Sea De pp. 16, 20, 21, 69, 71, 77. 
x Do pp. 33, 54. 

S: Do p. 54, 

E Do p. 55 (amar). 

57 
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(VID Koga (Kosakara) ; (VIII) Kullüka Bhatto?; (IX) Gopgt,s 
| Gun; (XD Narada’ (XID) Naradiy&'; (XII Narada S e 
(XIV) Ranita-Narada® ; (XV) Niti?; (XVI) Niti-Kalpatarys . ess 
Padma”; (XVID Pallavakára?; (XIX) Praücah Cage 
(XX) Barhaspatya" ; (XXI) Bhágavata?; (XXI) Man; (XXII) 
Mahabharata” ; (XXIV) Bhaya-Maitra-Visataksa"Manu-Brhaer 011 
Sukra? ; (XXV) Mitaksra". rhaspati. 


R. R. is a work of great importance for it marks a great departure 
from the old tradition, It does not form ‘part of Dharma-nibandha- 
ratnakara or Dharma Digest. It was composed later on as a separate 
work dealing with politics. In this sense Candegvara did not follow 
the precedents of his predecessors like Gopala and Laksmidhara Bhatta 
who composed their respective Rajaniti-kamadhenu and Rajadharee 
section of Kalpataru along with their Digests, Candegvara distingui- 
shed himself by other departures too which will be discussed later on, 
But this much is certain that Candegvara by his R. R. introduces to us 
a new branch of literature and it is the oldest work of that branch yet 
published. Politics as a separate Study can be traced back to 7th Cent. 


B.C. It was then called by two names, Artha-gastra and Dandaniti. 


1, Do pp. 71-75. 
2. Do P. 2. 
3. Do pp. 72, 75. 
4, Do pp. 3, 33, 
th. e PP: 12, 13, 17, 20, 22, 23, £6, 62, 68, 71, 77. 
6. Do p. 5. 
7. Do p. 3. 
8. Do p. 70. 
9. Do pp. 28. 31, 32, 43, 76. 
10. Do p. 8. 
11, Do p. 70. 
12, Do PP. 16, 32, 37, 47, 48, 63. 70, 73, 
13. Do PP. 20, 56. 
14 Do p. 70. 
15. Do p. 70. 
16, D 
? 00-24, 5, 6,7, 10, 11, 14, 15, 19, 22, 24, 27, 28, 31, 33, 84, 35, 
^ p 40, 42, 43, 45, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 62, 63, 65, 66, 68, 
17. Do 3 Ya 
i. Ope m 9, 11, 26 27, 28, 32, 34, 36. 


A = Do Pp. 63, 76, 
» K, P. Jayaswal, op. cit. pp, 27 and 28, 
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_- na 


The former meant & science dealing with the means of acquiring and 
developing material gain i. & territory with population and the latter 1 
the principle of Government. It appears from ancient works om polity - 


that Political Science was a popular subject and had. a. succession of 


masters. Dr Jayaswal is rightly of the opinion that in the period: of 


early Christian centuries down to the 5th or 6th Century some impors 
tant books were composed, but after that théré appears to be a cessation 
in the composition of the new books for about five centuries; He 


further 8065 to point out that “on the analogy of what happened in the: . 


literature of Hindu Law, to which Hindu! politics is closely allied, this 
was probably a period of commentaries". According to him; “About 
the 11th cent. a new class of literature on Political Science came into’ 
existence viz. Digests of Hindu Politics mainly based, not on the for- 


-p* ` ` 
mer Artha-śāstras and. Danda-nitis, but on Dharma Sastras. The - 


Digest writers preferred to follow the Dharma-Sastra principles of 
Politics, not the Artha-Sastra of Usanas, Brhaspati, Kautilya etc. 
They ignored also the old titles, Artha-Sastra and Danda-niti and 
adopted a new term Raja-niti or Royal: principles (or Polity). The 
writers of this class of works were lawyers of the Dharma-Sastra school 
and composers of Dharma law-digests. To this class belongs our 
R. R.” It may also be mentioned here that Gopala's Rajaniti-kama- 
dhenu was another work of this type. Laksmidhara Bhatta’s" Raja- 
niti-kalpataru was one of the earlier Digest of Hindu Politics. Successors 
of Candegvara, the later Digest-makers Vacaspati, Mitra Misra and 
Nilakantha, pursued the same model. In fine, we may say that it was 
really the period of Digests and hence works claiming originality of 
the type of Artha-Sastra cannot be expected to have been composed. _ 

Candegvara was a Digest writer of no mean importance. His 
Dharma or Smrti Digest called Ratnakara is divided into seven 
sections such as (a) Krtya-ratnakara ; (b) Dana-Ratnakara; (C) 
Vyavahara-ratnakara; (d) Suddhi-ratnakara; (©) Pajaratnakara ; 
( Vivada-ratnakara ; (g) Grhastha-ratnakara. His R.R. (R 
ratn&kara) is a separate treatise dealing with Politics. Candesvara's 
political ideas are mostly enshrined in his R.R. He has largely 


contributed in his own way to the development of political thought. 
the problems of 


in Mithila, Quoting different earlier authorities on heuer 


l. The Senior Foreign Minister under King Gobindacandra o£ Kan, ei 


grandfather of Jayaeandra. No complete copy of R. E 
India (Jayaswal, p. 28) quoted in R. R. 
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State and government he makes here and there comments which 
Sometimes express the departures which he made from the old and 
traditional modes of thinking. 

Cande$vara's R. R. had been divided into the following 16 
chapters and each chapter deals with a particular problem of politics, 
The chapters are: (1) Kingship (pp.2 to 9) ; (2) Minister (Pp. 10 
to 13) ; (3) Minister of Religion (pp. 14-15); (4) Lord Chief Justice 
(pp. 16-17) ; (5) Councillors (pp. 18-25) ; (6) Forts (pp. 24-26) ; (7) 
Discussion of Policy (pp. 27-30) ; (8) The Treasury (pp. 31-32); (9) 
The Army (pp.33-38); (10) The Commander-in-Chief (pp. 39-41); 
(11) Ambassadors (pp. 42-54); (12) Administration (pp. 56-61); (13) 
Executive and Punishment (pp. 62-65); (14) Abdication and Appoint- 
ment (pp. 66-69) ; (15) Appointment of a new king by the ‘Minister of 
Religion and other Ministers (pp. 70-74) and (16) Coronation (pp. 75-77). 


Cande$vara's main political ideas contained in R. R. can be 
discussed under the following heads: (A) The King; (B) The 
Ministers; (C) Councillors; (D) Village Administration ; (Œ) Defence; 
(F) State deliberation over Policies and (G) Diplomacy. 

The King: CandeSvara believed primarily in the divinity of 
the king. The king was an incarnation of God on earth. The 
importance of coronation and the role of the Minister of Religion in 
constitutional matters support this proposition. The coronation oath 
also signifies this fact. Since the country is considered to be God and 
it is hoped that the king, in protecting it, will take it as such. 
Cande$vara seems to have based his coronation oath on the lines of 
the Mahabharata. He was of the view that a weak or an old king 
should abdicate and go in for an austere life full of penance and 
salvation. The king, according to him, must be able to protect his 
subjects, The individuality of the kingdom was given much impor- 
tance by him, He went to the length of stating even that “leadership 
if divided would destroy the State", He was really a supporter of 
benevolent monarchy and as such he desired certain qualities in 8 
king. Justice and honesty, love for his subjects and rendering 
protection to them during peace and war must be his primary qualities. 
Sound wisdom on critical occasions will save his kingdom. Efficiency 
and mastery over details will be his great virtue which will stand 

him in good stead. Cande$vara further enjoined that the king must 


{ be thoroughly conversant with administrative details and also have 
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the ability to tackle the emergent and urgent problems of the State 
tactfully. Candegvara has compared his king with a Kalpavrska. 
He is of the opinion that king should be served because he is generally 
endowed with all qualities, But even if it were not the case, he 
tells us, the king should be served and obeyed. In fine, Candegvara 
laid emphasis on the unflinching loyality to be shown to the king. 
Candegvara has also prescribed certain minimum court etiquette and 
he is of the view that the court mob should be careful in watching 
the movements of the king and should not uttter unwanted things. 


According to him Raja-dharma enjoins upon him to become 
“protector and benefactor of his subjects”. In this connection it 
would not be inappropriate to maintain here that Candesvara had 
in mind three types of kings: (a) Emperor; (b) Karada and (c) 
A-karada. These three have different positions. The Emperor is one 
who receives taxes from the kings under his suzerainty. The second 
is one who pays taxes to the Emperor regularly; and the third 
is one who makes a gift to the Emperor of one’s sweet will. King, 
Emperor (Cakravartin or World-ruler) and Maharaja are the different 
names given to the rulers. Candesvara again divides Maharajas into 
two types: one who becomes free from the control of the Emperor by 
virtue of his own prowess; and the other is left to award punishment 
by his own will. The latter has similar right subject to 
Emperor’s modification. Sa-kara kings (Karada) also are of two types: 
the one possesses the right to award punishment and the other enjoys 
no such right. The Emperor is above all these types. 


Apart from what has been stated above Candesvara mentions 
certain basic advices which a king should follow in his daily 
routine if he does not envisage his own destruction. The king, after 
finishing his daily rites, should go to his harem at noon and take his 
meals only when the food articles have been examined by his aids. 
The king is advised to be a Jitendriya. He should give up such things 
such as intoxicants, bad habits and anger as are likely to make him 
weak and docile. Only a considerate and well-advised king, devoid 
of bad habits, can divert his energy to the welfare of his people. A as 
ful king is never respected. A king should be like a stark (bagula) in 
accumulating wealth, like a lion in preserving strength, likey a sheep 
in dealing efficiently with the enemy and like a lara in diplomacy. 


— 


1, R. R. pp. 46-47. 


er 
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It is his duty to protect the kingdom, Any carelessness Oh his part 
Spells disaster and the kingdom is lost. Candegvara also Prescribes 
abdication by the king in his old age and suggests peaceful transfer of 
power in accordance with the rule of primogeniture before à distinguish. 
ed assemblage. 


The Ministers: The king a ccording to Candegvara had a Council 
of Ministers with whose help and advice the administration was Carried 
on. In the appointment of these ministers hereditary principles were 
followed. But though the intellectual qualities and political sagacity 
of these ministers who often came from the Brahmanas, gave them a 
commanding position of influence, yet it can be said without any shadow 
of doubt that in the State supreme position was enjoyed by the king 
himself. These ministers were no doubt important and CandeSvara 
even mentions the different qulities that make a Minister and his 
functions. Mantrin or Maha-matyaka was an important official of State,} 
who enjoyed a status similar to that of the Prime Minister of the 
modern age. As regards his qualities, Candegvara demands him to be 
righteous, wise, practical, and acquainted with the activities of the 
State. He Suggests that only wise and experienced person, learned 
and adept in the art of politics’, preferably from the royal or noble 
family, should be appointed to this important post. Such person must 
have also a perfect knowledge of sandhi, vigraha, yana, asana, 
dvaidha, and agraya. The king should entrust to the P. M. all his 
responsibilities and should formulate policies in consultation with his 
P. M. ina similar way. The P.M. should identify himself with the 
king. Candegvara further Says that a Minister should be so much 
devoted to his work as he is to his own Son,’ for an irresponsible one 
destroys the administration, Only by remaining always happy and free 


from: financial troubles a Minister Can have free mind to deliberate upon 
big policies: of the' State and advise the king 


accordingly. Cande$vara 
recommends that experts in 


different branches should be appointed 
to:respective posts, From these accounts it appears that the Ministers 
were like the feuda] barons and enjoyed their position as such. 


Lhe Councillors ; Apart from the Ministers, Candeávara also 
mentions the place of Co 


J Eee in the administration of the k uncillors in the administration of the kingdom. 
1. R. R. pp. 1018, E 


2, RiR, p. 11, 
& R.R. p. 30, 
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He has devoted a good deal of space in his R. R. in describing their 
qualification and manners. According to his conception, the State was - 
regarded as an organism and the Councillors were the limbs of the 
body and functioned as such. Accordingly the king was the head, 
the mouth being the chief Executive, arms were taken as Sabhyas, hands 
as Dharma-sastras, the two thighs were represented by Ganaka and 
Lekhaka. Similarly fire and water represented the two eyes and gold 
eternal internal eye. Saksin or witness also played an impotant part 
Only such persons should be appointed Councillors as are wise, 
honest, truthful, and learned, are men of integrity and character and 
are free from all bad qualities. Candeévara has made here a signi- 
ficant departure. He says’ that when some difficult problems arise and 
positive decisions are not arrived at, a kind should on such occasions, 
not only depend on these learned advisers but be should discuss the 
matter thread-bare in the Council and outside and then he should 
take decision. Righteousness and straightforwardess should be his 
virtues? He should not try to become a sychophant, but he should 
rather state facts in the light of justice and fair play. Cande$vara 
even advises them not to support the unjust acts of the king, Ina 
sense we can say that according to CandeSvara the powers and respon- 
sibilities of the Government were vested in the Council which acted 
under the supervision of the king. 


Village Administration : Apart from the higher officials of the 
State mentioned in R. R., Cande$vara has devoted some attention to 
the village administration as well. This explains the stability and 
integrity of the village system. Cande$vara’s reference to Gramapati, 
Gramadhipati, Vimga-trimga, Gramapati, Sahasra Gramapati, and Rastra- 
pati are significant points in this connection. It appears that the author 
did not try to evade the treatment of lower rungs of the administrative 


machinery, 


Defence : Candegvara examines also the problem of the defence 
of the kingdom. In this connection he enumerates the duties of the 
Commander-in-Chief or Senani whose prime concern was the protection of 
the State, He should discuss the implements which should be used in 
a battle, Adumberating the method of protecting the kingdom, he à 
mentions in this connection the importance of durga or Fort. He Ec 


1, R.R. p. 20. 
2. R.R. p. 21. 
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Puget that a king should fortify his kingdom for safet ; à 

advises that the kosa or the Treasury should be locu ne mt 
place within the fortification and the king’s nals se a safer 
within the fort. That would ensure greater safety for the er po iS 
king. Cande$vara also, like others, classifies forts such as «o i 
durga ; (ii) Mahi-durga ; (iii) Jala-durga ; (iv) Varksaya-durgg . nun, 
-durga und (vi) Giri-durga. 89 ; (v) Nr 


State Deliberation over Policies : It has been earlier Pointed 
that Cande$vara while discussing the qualities of % king su oe 
the proper time and place when and where important decisions 2H 
the State should be taken. The suitable time according to ae 
giner in the afternoon or in the midnight. On such Be c : 
decision taking, the mind of the king and his councillors Should ME 
from all bad or ill feelings, Such policies should also be di 3 
with the Ministers and? and in no case they should be made "s 


goes to the length of stating that oo 
burning गिरी § that a policy, without eliberation, is like 


Diplomacy : The important question? regarding the conduct of 
the affair of the State was the question of war and peace and in this 
कि णो his ideas on diplomacy deserve special scruitny. Cande- 
SEE does not dismiss the Prospects of the success of dil fa 
dealing with the State affair. He Says that a king must know the 
strength of his enemy before he declared war on him. He further says 
that s enemy should be stopped at a point and his territor NÉ 
be deprived of the daily necessaries of life, Not only that “tie fort 
also should be destroyed and attempt should be made to दाग 
प guzing piht. He also recommends that attempts should be 

2 procure the* secrets of the enemy by obviously espoinage 
activities and the enemy should be isolated by gaining more friends. 
If and when all such arrangements have been made, the king should 
then be war, After victory the king has been advised by Cande- 
M o Eu to gods tend godesses and the righteous Braha- 

SERE 886515 remissions and release of prisoners as a mark 
of victory and advises the king to win over the Ministers of his 

l. R.R, p. 24. 

2, R. R., p. 27. 


3. R. R., p. 28. 
4, R, R., P 56. 
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enemy. Candreávara also recommends sandhi, virgaha, asana, and 
dvaidhibhava, and saficaya to the king for the protection of his 
kingdom, by means of which he can bring his enemy under effective! 
control. Only if the enemy refuses to come to his terms that king 
should use war as a measure in the last resort. And in this effort of war 
and peace there comes the role of a diplomat. A real diplomat tries 
to increase the number of king's friends and decrease the number of 
his enemies. The king, if he is wise, deliberates and examines fully 
the pros and cons of all political matters and then he arrives 
ata conclusion. Any hasty step would be suicidal for him. Hence 
such wise kings are never defeated. Elaborating diplomatic tactics 
further, Cande$vara points out that if a king falls into the trap of an 
enemy, he should try to adopt the tactics of a hare and by hoodwinking 
his enemies, he should take shelter under a stronger monarch, Again he 
remarks that it is the duty of the king to root out the opponents of the 
State within his territory by all possible means as an agriculturist roots 
out grass from the field. Thus Cande$vara does not leave out the 
uses of diplomatic method in settling the inter-State relations. 


From a discussion of these political ideas of CandeSvara, 
treasured in his R. R., it gives us the impression that this great scholar 
was profound in his knowledge of the theory and practice of the State 
and the Government. 


It is true that in describing or discussing them he does not try to 
give the impression of an original thinker. But it is also true that he 
was 8 great political commentator of his time and his R. R. isa 
valuable contribution to the history of Medieval Indian political । 
thought. It would be appropriate to quote the words of Dr K.P. 
Jayaswal who very correctly evaluated the importance of this work : 
“The Ratnakara is thus valuable on the history of political literature 
and deserves attention on that ground as well. Still more important 
are the norms which obtained at the close of the Hindu and the 
begining of the Mohammadan periods. Originality and force are on the 
decline; yet there is no lack of interest, and no total surrender of 


reason,"! 


—— 


EL S mmm P 7 


l. R.R. p. 56. 
1. Dr Jayaswal, Introduction to R. Re, p. 29, 
58 
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HINDU DEITIES IN THE JAINA PURANAS 
By 
SHAKTIDHAR JHA 


The Puranas of the Jainas constitute an important branch of 
their narrative literature. These works are very important and interes- 
ting from the standpoint of comparative mythologies of the Hindu 
and the Jaina traditions, For, in presenting the universal histories 
according to their traditions, the Jaina Acaryas seem to have utilized 
the Hindu materials to the fullest extent. These materials are of 
varied nature, relating, for instance, to the institutions of classes and 
orders, aims of human life, purificatory rites and rituals! &nd various 
legends and episodes? of purely Brahmanical origin. However, the 
present article will be restricted to the study of the Jainist representation 
of the deities along with their old and new functions, attributes and 
associations. The deities in question recur in these Puranas both 
in Brahmanical forms and in changed appearances as well. In the 
changed forms they are represented here mainly as the Sasana-devatas 
of various deified Jinas who are represented as being waited upon 
by the major gods and goddesses? of the cults, viz, Brahma, Visnu, 
Siva and Sakti. In these new forms these godheads have suffered 
diminution and deformity to a 818९8 extent. In their new assignments 
all the deities, adopted from Brahmanism, have been relegated to a 
subordinate position before the Jinas who are considered as divinities 
par excellence. In some cases these godheads have undergone some 
modifications. But these modifications that have been done to 
accord them an air of new appearance, are insignificant inasmuch as 


the points of similarity are far more striking than the points of 
difference, 
peer 
PT ee लत M.P. (Mahapurana of Jinasena-Gunabhadra) Chaps. 38, 39, 40. 
2. Vide episode of Megharatha and the hawk, MP. 63, VV. 257-279; that 
of Vajrayudha and the hawk, CMG (Caupanna-mahapurisa-eariya), 
PP: 148-149, Gathas 2-105 cf. Epic episode of Sibi and the hawk; cf 
‘Mahabharata, Vana, chap. 197 (whole). 1 
3. These goddesses, represented in Jainism as.the wives of the male attending 
deities, are known to ua from the Hindu sources aa their consorts and 


innate personified Powers. Vide, Markandeya-purana, Candi-Prakarana chap. 
E 8. 13-21 . 
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Indra 
In the Jaina Puranas Indra! is represented very nearly as in the 


Hindu Epics and Puranas. In the Hindu tradition, he js acknow- 
ledged as the lord of all celestial beings other than Trinity (Brahma 
Visnu and Mahega). So also in the Jaina faith he is recognised as fic 
lord? of the entire host of recruited gods and goddesses other than 
the deified Jinas to whom every deity is made subordinate. He has 
appeared in these Puranas with all his Brahmanical attributes, 
functions and associations as well as with most of the legends connected 
with him in the Hindu sources. He is represented here times without 
number as ‘a thousand*eyed god’ (Sahasraksa) with thunderbolt as 
his favourite weapon. Airavata or Airavama is his pet ride. In some 
passages he has been mentioned as the vanquisher of the Asuras®, Refe- 
rences are also met with where Indra is described as the destroyer 
of the mountains? and punisher of Mainaka', son of the personified 
Himalayas. His power of arms finds mention in these Puranas in a 
manner quite analogous to the Epican one. Powerful kings and 
monarchs are compared to Indra with indomitable power’, A passing 
reference is made to the Sakra-dhvaja? and Indra-worship" about 
which several references are to be found in the Epics. In a number 
of passages he is mentioned as the pupil of Brhaspati, also 

l. Therc are sixty-four Indras aecordingto Jaina Mythology. Of them Saudhar- 


mendra is the real Indra introduced in Jainism with all his Hindu traits, 


See U.P. Shah: “Introduction of Sasanadevatas In Jaina Worship” in 
“Proceedings and Transactions of the all India Oriental Conference”, 


October 1959, Vol. II, Pt. I p, 152. 

2. ‘Sakko ya Surahivai, CMC p. 35 (Caupanna-mahapurisa-cariya of Silaika, 
edited by Pt. Amrtlal Mohanlal Bhojak, Ahmedabad, 1961); TSPG. Vol, 
IV. p. 79. 

3. Pauma-cariya of Vimala, 3.77 ; P.C. (Padma-carita of Ravisena) 2,13,3. 174; 
MP. 63. 448; CM C. p. 36, 283; TSPC (Trisasti-Salaka-purusa-carita of 
Hemacandra, translated by M, Johns) Vol. III. p. 205. 

4. VPC, 3. 127 ; PC, 8. 221, 243 ; MP. 47. 113; CMC. p. 201. 

5. Pc. 2, 243 ; CMC. p. 293. 330 ; TSPC. Vol. IV, p. 88. 

6. TSPC. Vol. III. p. 165. 

7. Kadhinakulisahaya mahiharavva Harina khayanniya, CMC 201. 

8. TSPC. Vol. III. p.245; PC. 2, 62. 

9. TSPC, Vol. III p. 227; PG. 6, 18]. 

10, The expression ‘Indra-tulya-parakrama’ is a common phrase for demons- 
trating heroism of various powerful persons. 

ll. TSPC Vol, III, p. 168. 

12 Indras cakruh pravrdanta Indrotsava iva prajah, 
TSPC. 4. 2, 110 b (Jaina Atmananda Sabh& Edition, Text), 

13, TSPC Vol, IV, p. 79. 
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called Guru', thelatter also being represented as his Consellor ang 
minister. Harmonious relation subsisting between kings and their 
ministers is often likened with that between Indra and Brhaspati : 
who are frequently alluded to together. i 


In a passage Indra's illicit relation with Ahalya’, wife of 
Gautama, is mentioned. This reference is made to show the d 


arker 
side of Vedic religion in which he is extolled and worshipped 


more 
pre-eminently than other gods. However, more often he is represented 


as faithful husband of Saci,4 and their ideal conjugal love has been 
displayed as standard of comparison® for all sincere marital love. As 
in the Brahmanical tradition so also in these Puranas Indra is variously 
styled Satakratu,® Satamakha and Satadhvara, all epithets or titles 
representing him as the performer of a hundred sacrifices, He is also 
called Purandara', viz., destroyer of cities. Thus a brief study of 
these Puranas reveals without doubt that almost all of his Hindu 
characteristics have been faithfully retained here. Nevertheless, one 
important variation from the Hindu tradition invests Jainist conception 
of his character with certain amount of originality. For, the Jaina 
representation of Indra records a substantial improvement in his 
conduct. These Puranas, unlike the Hindu Epics and Puranas, do 
not paint him as a libertine and disturber of powerful penances of 
holy’ sages. On the other hand, he is consistently treated here as 
great upholder of pious cause and helper of religious-minded people, 
especially, of the Tirthaükaras whose service he considers his 
pious duty, And in this connection it must be borne in mind that 
Indra is represented in these Puranas, without exception, as the sole 
Superintendent of the rites and rituals to be performed on the cere- 
m S Y UII 


1. MP. 43. 107. 


2. TSPC., Vol. IV, p, 43. 

3. Ibid., Vol, IV, p. 45, 

4, MP., 63, 448, 

5. tasya cet Sakravat Sacydm tasyam pritir amznusi, MP, 62, 42 ; sai vva surahivat, 
CMG,, p, 34, 

6. MP., Chap. 67, 

7. CMG., p. 299. 

8, Sce, for example, Mahabharata, Anu, Parva, 41. 1-27. The epithet ‘Saha: 
stakga’ owes its origin to his licentious nature for which he was cursed 
with a thousand marks of female organ by Gautama whose wife he had 
seduced, However, these marks were later on changed in to eyes. 


9. The Epics and later Brihmanical Pura as are full of such myths 
and legends, 
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monial occasions of birth, enlightenment and emancipation of the ¢ 


Tirthankaras. 


Brahma 

Brahma has been adopted as an attending deity of the Jina 
Sitnlanatha!. He has been described as four-faced, eight-handed and 
Jotus-seated god. This representation is in perfect agreement with 
the Hindu conception of Brahma as catur-mukha. But it is curious 
that Jaina pantheon describes him as a three-eyed? god. n 
this feature, too, seems to have been suggested by the Hindu concept 
of Sankara, representing him as three-eyed and five-headed divinity.? 
Thus, the peculiar characteristics of two important gods of Hindu 
pantheon have been hinged together to givethe adopted god an air 
of novel appearance. Nevertheless, the points of similarity that are 
more conspicuous than the elements of difference, highly speak of his 
Hindu affiliation. 


In spite of the subordinate position to which he has been pushed 
as an attendant of the Jina, there is sufficient ground to believe that 
the Jaina mythologists could not keep themselves free from the all- 
pervading influence of Hindu conception of his creative powers? For, 
quite contrary to their strong stricture on the Hindu theory of creation, 
as also against their own evolution theory of the world accepting it as 
being formed? of eternal atoms, the Jaina Purana authors yery. often 
refer to Brahma as the progenitor of the world’. Almost in all the 
Jaina Puranas he has been alluded to as the creator of all the animate® 
and inanimate world. In some passages he has been praised for his 
unique creative? power, while in others he has also been criticised for 


l. Shashikant Jain, M. A., D.R. ‘Yaksas and Yaksinis’, The Jaina Antiquary, 
Vol. XVIII. No. 11, December 1952, pp. 82-35. 


2. Yaksas and Yaksinis. p. 35. 

3. V.S. Agrawala: Matsya Purana-A Study pp. 51-52. These five faces are : 
named (1) 18608 (2) Tat-puruga, (3) Aghora or Agni, (4) Vamadeva (5) 
and Sadyojata, 


4. Such as four faces, lotus-seat and the very name Brahmi. m 
5. Matsya Purana (Anandaérama Edn., Poona) 4. 25.31 ; Also, Matsya-Purdna- ot 


A Study pp. 35-55, e "E 
6. Monier Williams: Indian Wisdom, pp: 130.131. See also MP. 4. 15247. —— है 


7. MP. 43. 160 ; 51. 47-48 ; 63. 409. 
8. MP. 21.25. 43.110 ; TSPC Vol. III. p. 168. 
9. CMC. p. 138, 
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his unjudicious! performance. A lady of exquisite beauty is often 
s said to be the masterpiece? of Brahma, variously styled ag Prajapatia 
Vedha,' Vidhata,® Vidhi and Sragtà/ As a matter of fact all things 
of consequence are spoken of as the result of Brahma’s consummate 
workmanship. However, in one passage Brahma is referred to as 
an old person with his mind stupefied by old® age. This representation 
of him as decrepit is also in keeping with the Hindu representation 


of Brahma as Pitamaha? (grand-father of al). In one passage he has 
been reproached for his lascivious" nature Suggesting thereby his 
incestuous intercourse with his own daughter. 


The Mahapurana of Jinasena-Gunabhadra betrays, on various 
occasions, an overwhelming influence of the cult of Brahma.” In several 
passages the Tirthankaras have been identified with him. Almost all 
names and epithets expressive of his qualities, associations and func- 
tions? have been liberally appropriated to the Jinas who are called 
Paramesthin, Pitamaha, Paramapurusa, Paramatman, Caturasya and 
Svayambhu.^ Though these exclusive attributive designations of 
Brahma have been appropriated to the Tinas with some interpretative 
justification" yet there can be no doubt about their being usurped to 
the latter under the influence of the cult of lec bof Brahma, . .- M 


1, MP. 54. 103, 110 ; TSPC (Text) 4. 7, 15. 
2. MP. 54,42, See also CMC, P. 24, 

3, MP.54, 110; CMC. p. 161 » 225, 

4. MP. 54. 42, 103 ; 7570 (Text) 4, 7, 14, 
5. CMC. p. 24, 

6, Ibid. p. 138, 

7. TSPC, (Text) 4. 7, 15, 

8. CMC. p. 225, 

9. TSPC. (Text) 4. 7. 14, 


10. J. Dowson : Classical Dictionary pp. 59, 235, 

11, MP. 39,129, 

12. J. Dowson, Classica] Dictionary, pp. 56-59 3 See also R, C, Hazra : Studies 
in the Upapuranas, p. 20, 

13. MP. 39, 127.128, 

l4. Ibid., 24, 32-33, 

15, Ibid., 24, 33-45, 


and स्वयम्भुवे नमस्तुम्यमुत्याद्यात्मानमात्मानि | 
स्वात्मनेव तथोद्भूतवृत्तयेडचिन्त्यवृत्तये ॥ 


—MP. 95.66. 
16. MP. 89, 127,198, 
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Besides the main narrative of nine Vasudevas!, wherein is treated 
the life-history of various Jainised incarnations of god Visnu almost in 
a stereotyped way, we meet with several passages which reflect his 
Epic and Hindu Puránic character. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the Jaina Acaryas were constantly endeavouring for divesting? Visnu 
of his pristine glory and divine character, the Puranas of the [ates 
contain many direct and indirect references to his various divine mani- 
festations* dealt within detail in the Brabmanical works. In several 
passages of the Purāņic works of both the Digambaras and the Śve- 
tambaras, Visnu occurs along with his consort Laksmi with all their 
Brāhmaņical designations. Almost all his popular Brahmanical names 
and epithets’ have been adopted here too as his names with little 
modification in their original meanings. He is often referred to as 
Ramapati, Upendra, Madhumatha', Murari’ etc. and is frequently 
mentioned as the husband? of Laksmi who is also designated as Rama, 
Padma, Sri, Kamalalaya and so on. Over and above that, his 
various incarnations dealt with in details in the Brahmanical works 
have been mentioned with firm belief in them as of actual occurrences. 
The references to the Brahmanical incarnations of god Visnu are of 
great interest and significance. For, the very brief mentions of them as 
known facts of importance not only show their popularity among the 
Jaina laity, but also afford us sufficient ground to believe that even 
the savants of the faith were not free from their all-pervasive influence, 


l. In all the Jaina Puránas dealing with the life-history of sixty-three or fifty- 
four great personages of the faith, they are said to have been born to 
release the world from the tyranny of the Prati-vasudevas who are the 
Jaina counterpart of the Brahmanieal demons. 

2. Vignu as Vasudevas occupies third rank among the Salaka-purusas. And 
all the Vasudevas are said to have gone to hell for their excessive indul- 
gence in world and worldliness. - 

3. Such as Vamana, Krsna (in non-Jaina context) and Ni-sirhba. 

4. ‘hese are: Acyuta, Aksara, Visnu, Hari, Asurari Madhava, Lakgmi- 
bharta ete, MP. 24. 24-25. All these names and epithets have been 
appropriated to the first Jina, Rsabhadeva. Ibid., 24. 23-50. 

5. TSPC. Vol. III. p. 245, 

6. Mahapurünu of Puspadanta (edited by Dr P.L. Vaidya 
1.23, 10.2. 

7. Ibid, LXXXVIII. 1.12. 

8, Mahapuranu, LXXXVI. 6.13. 

9, Lacchie vya Mahumahassa, CMC, p. 117. 


LXXXVI, t 
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The following are the incarnations mentioned in these Puranas | th 
$ D 1n thej 
Hindu forms : E 


(i) Nr-simha* (Man-lion) This incarnation has been alluded 


Càriya? ‘The 


. à of a big forest 
which is compared with the disturbed capital city of Hiranyakss ४ 


i slain (by Ny-simha), Again in another passage the forest is T non 
with the body of the demon king, torn out by thelion with his nail. 
In the same context Silahks gives ill ustration of the Nr-simha® 
incarnation in support of his view that an adept warrior does not depend 


to twice in three passages of the Caupanna-mahapurisa- 
first reference is made in connection with the description 


on external weapons for his use. To him as to Nr-sithha, says the 
writer, his arms are his veritable weapons. Now, all the passages put 
together unmistakably prove that in all cases Silahka’s allusion is to 
the Nr-simha incarnation of god Visnu, which he thinks too popular 
to require any detailed account. 


Vamana 


Visnu’s incarnation as the dwarf to punish the deman Bali has 
also been alluded to in two passages of the CMC. In the first passage 
Bali is said to have been bound by Hari on account of the gift of land 
solicited* in a sacrifice. And in another passage Hari as Visnukumara 
is said to have taken three Playful strides Though the reference is 
too brief to allow any detailed comparison with the Hindu account of 
this incarnation of god Visnu, yet it contains sufficient material for our 
inference in favour of its being an allusion to the Vamana incarnation 
of the said god according to the Hindu tradition, 


This dwarf incarnation of god Visnu recurs also in the TSPC of 
Hemacandra in a slightly changed form and context. Vignu- 


l. According to Brahmanical mythology this is the fourth incarnation of 
God Visnu. 


2. (a) विणिहय हिरण्णक्खस पुरिव्व मयाहिव समाकुला । 


दाणवाहिव ayer वियरिय हरिणहा । CMC. p. 111. 
(b) fraga च्चिय सुहडाणमायुहं णारसिंह दिट्टंतो i Ibid. 9 167. 


3, Foot note 2 a supra, 
4.- Ibid. 2a supra, 
5. Ibid. 2b supra, 


6. बद्धो तेणेव बली हरिणा जण्णम्मि पुहुइढाेणं । CMG. p. 4l- 


7. विण्हुकुमारो व्व कय तिवतीविलासपसरो CMG. p. 249. 
8. TSPC. Vol, IV, pp. 90-92, 99-] 02, 115. 
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kumara! is said to have taken recourse to three Steps to punish Namuci? 

NS ‘ h T D 
a Brahmana minister of king Padma. The Change seems to be 
deliberate and motivated by the anti-Brahmanical feeling of the author 


In one passage of the CMC, Lord Krgna’s revelation of the whole . 
universe in his person has been mentioned by way of simile? This 
passage is full of significance, as quite contrary to the Jaina represen- 
tation of Krsna. It certainly shows Silanka’s ful] belief in the Epic * 
description of Krgne’s supreme divinity. 


It is to be noted here that the Jainist adoption of all the deities 
shows two systems of representation: One System represents them in 
their Jainised forms while the other incorporates them with all their 5 
Brahmanical traits. It is in their Jainised forms that they have been 
subjected to degradation in their character while in their original forms 
they have mostly been introduced with all their divine glory and 
supernatural exploits as described in the Hindu sources, Thus, god 
Visnu, like other two members of the Hindu triad, recurs in these 
Puranas in both the forms noted above. In his Jainised appearance 
he is represented here as the nine Vasudevas in general and as Krsna, : 
the last Vasudeva, in particular. As Krsna, he is introduced in these 
Puranas as the elder cousin of Tirthatkara Neminatha, and is eventually 
Promoted or demoted to the rank of a mule attending deity of the 
latter. It is in this modified form that Visnu has been made suffer | 
Considerable diminution in his supreme divinity, for this representation 
not only makes him inferior to the Jinas, but' also attempts to portray 
him as mere mortal destined to sink down to damnation for his 
grievous attachment to world and worldliness. However, even in this 
later form his divinity could not be negatived. For, in spite of Jainist 
representation of Vasudevas as mortals of decaying nature, Krsna- 
Vasudeva's elevation to the status of a Sasana-devata is sufficient 
Proof of his otherwise recognised divinity. ; 


l. Also styled Trivikrama, f x: 
2 According to the Hindu tradition, Namuci, a daitya, was slain by Indra. 


_ See J. Dowson ; Glassical Dictionary, p 217. 
3 णारायणमुत्तिव्ब पयडिय विस्सरूवा | CMG. p. 111. 
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SALIENT FEATURE OF THE FUNCTIONS OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


By 


TARKESHWAR NATH SINHA 


In ancient India, the local Government was mainly responsible 
for the moral and material welfare of the people. The Government 
had certain responsibilities towards the people and the functions of 
the different organs of administration were clearly marked and well- 
defined. The local laws had their own importance and the central 
authority generally did not intervene in local matters. The people 
invoked the aid of the central government only when the local 
government failed to discharge its duties. 


The Mahabharata and the Artha-Sastra refer to the working of 
the local government. Kautilya's reference to the Saighas and the 
S renis is a point in question. On account of their military organisa- 
tion, the Srepis were of immense importance to the State and Kautilya 
refers to Sreni as a source of recruitment for the army. Equal 
importance is attached to these corporations by the Mahabharata. We 
are yet to assess the nature and significance of these agencies. 
According to Brhaspati, one of the main objects of the village associa- 
tions was to protect the villagers against a common danger. 


It appears from the inscription and other sources that the local 
bodies developed some sort of self-government entrusted with the respon- 
sibility of watch-and-ward. 

The local bodies bad their own police and military force. They 
mainly looked after the local problems and divided themselves into 8 
number of standing annual committees to administer the manifold 
interests of common life, The local assembly punished the seditious 
offenders against the village. In South India, the local assembly 
had immense power with regard to the acquisition and disposal of land 
for public purposes, On such occassions, the local authorities went 

round the plots, verified the boundaries and marked them. The 
loca] assembly prohibited the sale or gift of land to an outsider. In the 
Gupta and post-Gupta periods, the local authorities had. assumed 
sufficient powers in Bengal in so far as the sale and purchase of land 
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were concerned. In south India, even the distribution of water was 
carefully controlled by the local authority, Among the various 
functions of the local assembly, irrigation and water Supply were most 
important. Special taxes were levied to maintain public works of 
importance. The local assembly had to look to the maintenance of the 
pasture lands, roads etc. and also the rest houses meant for the 
travellers, 


Such wide diffusion of power at the local level imlies the exis- 
tence of a Secratariat which maintained all important records, Lands 
were granted to temples or to other religious endowments 
of such tax-free lands were maintained in a Separate book, 
Officers like accountant and the arbitrator are 


and records 
Important 
mentioned in a 


unknown and such crimes were severely dealt with. Visnu recom- 
mends the banishment of such persons while Laine aiid 
recommends the confiscation of their properties. The importance of the 
local assembly can be gleaned from the Nasik inscription where we 


find that the terms of gift are announced in the Nigam Sabha. 


The local bodies and assemblies checked the growth of royal 
absolutism. The local assembly collected and paid the royal revenue. 
When the local assembly failed to collect the dues, it had to apply 
to the king for permission to confiscate property. At times, the central 
Government also interfered with the working of the local government. 
It is believed that Adhitarin was the Minister-In-Charge of the 
local government Board. ‘The Adhikarin used to serve king’s decree 
on the local. assembly. He was assisted by .& host of officers and 
assistants, Generally the royal order was accepted by the local 
authorities but we have also the instances of royal order being discussed 
in the local assembly. At times, even aggrieved party invoked royal 
interference. One of the South Indian inscriptions of about fourteenth 
Century A.D. records the case of a village assembly seeking royal 
Protection against an intruder into the village. In one case, the 
assembly is fined by the king for not acting in proper manner as 
trustees of the temple. Instances of royal interference in the local. 
| administration are not few and far between. Narada gives ground for 
such interference. The commentators on Narada say that though 


48 Such, they must know that there are certain limitations upon their | 
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कती 
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authority. These limitations were imposed by the morality ang 
religion and these limitations must not be transgressed. It should be 
noted here that the king counted upon the co-operation of local bodies 
in doing away with treason and sedition. 


Kautilya has worked out the delimitation of boundaries between 
the central and local authorities. The District was placed under a 
Sthanika and groups of five or ten villages were placed under a Gopa, 
He supervised the working of rural administrative machinery under 
the self-governing villages. The taxable capacity of each village was 
ascertained by the officers of central Government. The extent of 
central control was determined by the necessity not merely of securing 
revenue but also of maintaining a grip upon the sources of revenue, 
Disputes &bout the boundaries were to be settled by the village elders 
and the matters relating to temples, Brahmanas, ascetics, women, 
minors, old and invalid persons were to be decided upon at the local 
level. Even the administration of justice was decentralised, 


Kautilya advocated active co-operation in village life as village 
was the basis of higher political existence. Gramika was the head 
of the village unit. He was vested with some Judicial authority. 
He could expel thieves, adulterers, criminals and other undesirable 
persons. He was assisted by a number of elected village officials. 
Village co-operation was inforced by law in the work of public 
utility and amusement, in the building of temples, public halls, 
the creation of dams etc. Each village formed a close corporation 
invested with large powers and responsibilities. 

The towns were under the Nagarakas. They maintained peace 
incity and kept watch over the whereabout and conduct of the 
newcomers. The urban administration was charged with the main- 
tenance of census records, ensuring good sanitary condition and 
the protection of the people from the various calamities, natural and 
unnatural. One of the main functions of the municipal administration 
was to keep the drain and water ways in proper order and to safeguard 
the passage of the city. The Nagarakas had a regular office with 
permanent employees. The towns were also the seats of the judicial 
tribunals, The city elders, like their village counterparts, had various 
powers. According to Meghasthenes, the municipal administration Was 
highly organised and efficient. There were six committees consisting 
of 30 members who looked after the welfare of the towns’ people. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF JAIN PHILOSOPHY 
Dr B. C. Law 


It is admitted that Jainism isa distinct form of religion with a 
philosophy of its own. The philosophy of the Jains is deep and exten- 
sive. There are many problems connected with Jain philosophy, which 
should attract the attention of scholars interested in Jain philosophy. 


standing of the difficult philosophical topics of the Jainas. By way of 
comparison and clear exposition of the difficult Jain’ philosophical 
problems, other systems of Indian religious and philosophical thought 


for instance, presupposes the development of atomic theory 
(paramanu-vada) in Indian philosophy. Each atom is the smallest 
unitary whole of matter (pudgala). Each of them is characterised by 
its internal cohesion (s?geha). We cannot speak of a half atom (arddha) 
Since an atom is an indivisible unit of matter! With division, it 
ceases to be an atom. A molecule (apu) is a combination of atoms more 
than one. An aggregate (skandha) of matter results from an organic 
combination of five molecules. Disintegration of a corporeal aggregate 
results from the separation of molecules and atoms. We may pass 
through different degrees and forms of internal cohesion through the 
Process of organic development or evolution. This difficult subject may 
be made sufficiently clear by means of comparison with that of other 
Systems of Indian thought. 

In the following pages I have dealt with- three problems only of 
&reat importance, In my published article entitled “A Few Thoughts 
on Jainism”?, I have discussed many other important topics of Jain 
doctrine and philosophy. 
1. Morality 

According to the Sitrakrtatiga®, caritra means the sphere 
of conduct and behaviour. It really means cessation from doing 
Sinful or evil deeds. It consists of akirhsa or non-harming which is the 


l. paraminop ardhikarane paramanutvabhavaprasangat. i 
2. Journal of Indian History, Vol, XXXIX, Pt. II, No. 116, August 1961. 
3. 1.6.14. 


E 


The Jaina sü£ras should be carefully studied to make a through under: 


should also be discussed. The Bhagavati-siitra (cr Vyahapannattt), | 


m] 


first principle of higher life inculcated by Mahavira to his disciples and = 
a PM ee — 
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followers, Pargva laid stress on this doctrine of non-harming T} 
4 he 


j deed Which 
serves to generate delusion and great fear and brings about menta] 


distress for fear of death. According to the Paghavagaranaig, iM 
life is an inequity of which the consequences are bit fer, TU a 
come of unrestraint. Its visible effect was sought to be show 
even such brute creations as beasts, birds, fish etc, happily 
to the non-harming and compassionate attitude of men. 


harming of life is deprecated by the Jainas as a Sinful 


n how 
responded 
Equanimit y, 
absolute non-injury, 


Ss State are the fiye 
kinds of conduct.’ The three spheres of self came to be represented by 


recovery of equanimity after a downfall, pure and 
entire freedom from passion, and ideal and passionle 


these three terms : j#@na or sphere of knowledge and intuition, dargana 
or sphere of faith and devotion, and ecaritra or the sphere of mora] 
conduct and behaviour. Knowledge, faith and virtue are the three 
jewels or excellences of Jainism. Faith is the guiding factor which 
precedes all charitable, moral, religious and spiritual functions, the basic 
principle of all virtuous deeds sanctioned by religion. Faith is perfec- 
“ted by practising charity, morality, patience, energy, cessation or tran- 

quillisation and intellectual insight. By faith one crosses the stream 

by earnestness, one crosses the ocean, suffering is overcome by energy, 

and by wisdom one is purified.’ 


Knowledge, faith and virtue signify the comprehensiveness of 
Jainism as taught by Mahavira. Knowledge is characterised as right 
knowledge, faith as right faith and virtue as right conduct. These 
three constitute the path to nirvana or liberation 


or perfect beatitude. 
Virtue consists in right conduct. 


There is no right conduct without 


right belief? and no right belief without the right perception of truth. 


The quintessence of right conduct is the purity of morals, which can 


only be achieved by the restraint of body, speech and mind. Virtue 


is that form of conduct which increases the self-realisation of man; - 


helps him in the purification of the heart, and the attainment of 
liberation. It leads to perfection. 


It is of immense value in improving 
wn या 
l. 


Sitrakrtanga, Y, 1. 4. 10-13 3 Vide also Tattoarthadhigama-sitra Law, Jaina 
Canonical Sutras, Ch, XXV, 

2. Atthasalini, p. 120. 

3. Sutta-nipata, v. 184, 

4. In Buddhism faith is reckoned as a great relative (vissisa paramijndii). 
5. Uttaradhyayana, XXVIII, 28, 29, 

6. Sütrakrianga, I, 1, 2. 27, 

7. 28०, 1, 1,2, 27, - 
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and disciplining the spirit. It elevates entire moral disposition. 1६ 
clarifies our vision, refines our thought, and animates our will.! 

The first step to virtue lies in the avoidance of sins. There are 
yarious ways of committing sins directly or indirectly by one’s own 
activity, by commission, and by approval of the deed.? Not to kill 
anything, to live according to the rules of conduct, and without greed, 
to take care of the highest good, to control oneself always in walking, 
sitting and lying down, and also in the matter of food and drink, to get 
rid of pride, wrath, deceit and greed, to possess the samitis, to be 
protected by the five samvaras (restraints), and to reach perfection by 
remaining unfettered among the fettered (namely, householders) —these 
are in short the cardinal principles of caritra as taught by Mahavira’ 
who was all-knowing.’ Right knowledge, faith and conduct are the 
three essential points in Jainism, which constitute the path leading to 
the destruction of action (karman) and to final deliverance (moksa). 
Right belief, right knowledge, right conduct, and right austerities 
constitute aradAanas. Right faith consists in an insight into the 
meaning of truths—a mental perception of the excellence of the system 
propounded. ‘The Buddhist idea of right view conveys the sense of 
faith rather than that of any metaphysical view or theory. 

A wise man should abstain from all that is contrary to the rules 
of conduct.’ Those who are virtuous have arrived at the right under- 
standing of the passions and have well practised control. A monk 
who complies with the rules for hermits as regards postures, lying 
down, sitting and exertion, who is acquainted with the samitis® and 
Juptis should in teaching others explain every point of conduct. 


3 7 - ee 


1, Nahar & Ghosh, An Epitome of Jainism, 0. 477. 2. Sütrakrtanga, 1, 2. 2. 


3. Ibid., I, 1. 4. 10-13. 4. Ibid., I, 2. 2. 31, 
5. Ibid., T, 2. 1. 21, 22. 6. Cf. Majjhima, I, 285 ff, 
T. Stitrakrtanga, 1, 9. 12. 8. Ibid., I, 2. 2. 29. 


9. The five samitis and three guptis constitute eight means of self-control. 
The samitis are the following : (1) going by paths trodden by men, beasts, 
earts ctc. and looking carefully so as not to cause the destruction of living 
beings ; (2) using gentle, sweet and righteous specch ; (8) receiving and 
keeping things necessary for religion; (4) performing the operation of 
nature in solitude. The three guptisare as follows : (1) preventing mind 
from sensual pleasures by engaging it in meditation ete. ; (2) preventing 
from uttering bad things by a vow of silence ; (8) keeping the body steady. 
We have similar ideas in Buddhism (Digha, IJ, 292; Dhammapada, V 275; 
Aguttara, IV, 106 ff. ; Digha IIT, 148). Even in Asoka’a Rock Edict XII, 
we have Vaeiguti. Gutti= Vedic gupti, guard, watchfulness etc, 

10. Sutrakrtanga, I, M. 5. 
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One should abstain from killing beings, 
pleasures and spirituous liquor. 'The pious 
pure stand firmly in the law. Those who practise mora] 
regard pleasures as equal to diseases. There are four ways to 
on purity of mind : love, love towards the sufferin ; love towards 
the happy, and love towards the cruel person. Love is also extolled 
as pre-eminent in Buddhism.' Hatred ceases by love 
the Dhammapada.? 


theft, falsehood, Sensual 
obtains Purity and the 


Precepts 


Meditate 
g world 


as we learn from 


The five rules of conduct or cāritra are specially binding on 
monks and nuns. They should also be observed by the laity. An 
ideal teacher possessed of 36 qualities observes them. 
entails two things: the giving up of all evil conduct 
to good actions such as meditation. 


The first rule 
and the turning 


In order to carry out the rule 
perfectly both the laity and the monks should try to keep their minds in 


astate of equanimity and to look on all mank 
The duty of repentence is also binding on all 
karman. Ifa monk commits sin, h 


ind with indifference, 
, arresting the growth of 


e must confess to his own preceptor 
and do the penance inflicted. The third duty (partha@ravisiddha-caritra) 


is variously interpreted by the different sects. The Sthanakavasi and 
Svetambara believe it to be carried out when nine monks, at the order ` 
of their superior, go out together to perform austerities or tapas for 18 
months, The Digambaras regard the duty as performed simply by 
being careful not to injure any living being while moving about. The 
fourth rule emphasises the importance of being bound to the world as 
loosely as possible, and of casting out the last root of passion after the 
tumult caused by it has died away. By the time a man has reached 
the last stage of this upward road, he will have lost all attachment to 
the world and tbink only of his soul, so that he will automatically 
keep the last of the five rules of conduct. 


: , i e 
According to the Tattearthadhigama-sütra the ten virtues ar 


the following :—forgiveness (uttama-kgama), humility (uttama-mardava), 
honesty (uttama-arjava), contentment (uttama-Sauea), truthfulness (uttama 


j र ‘ , jation 
satya), restraint (uitama-sammyama), austerity (uttama-tapas) renunciatl 
A मन 7, ` 


l. Jifouttaka, 19 (f, ; C£. Aüguttara, IV, 151. 


C F, Ch. 
% Of Matthew, V, 44; Romars, XIL, 8-10 ; Mahabharata, PE iad 
XXI, 10; Srimad-Bhagavad-gita, X11, 13-14. For a very detailed Br 
of Buddhist amity vide B. C, Law, Indological Studies, Pt. IT, Chap. 
3. 


S- Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 241. 
4 Ibid., p. 155 ff, 
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(uttamatyaiga) selflessness (uttama-akincanya) and chaste life (uttama- 
jrakmacarya). Uttama-arjava (honesty) has been understood by some as 
that simplicity which is opposed to cunningness, As regards uttama- 
éauca it may be pointed out that there is manifold duty of purity and 
cleanliness binding on all monks, for an ascetic must keep himself 
free from all suspicion of dishonesty or thieving; he must also keep 
his body pure and his soul free from all dark thoughts.! 


The four vows of Paráva? were the following :—(1) abstinence 
from killing living beings. According to the PagAavagaragait the first 
principle of non-harming is praised as the refuge, the destination, the 
basis and nérvaga to be worlds of gods, men and demons. It is another 
name for pity (daga), forbearance, purity, goodness, welfare, protection, 
morality, self-control, self-guarding and the virtue which is the abode 
of the perfected ones (siddha) A Jain is careful in walking. He 
searches into his mind and speech. He eats and drinks after proper 
inspection. He is careful in laying down his utensils of begging. 


(2) Avoidance of falsehood.! Lying is defined and characterised 
as telling an untruth which makes a person light and fickle, which is 
fearful and which causes enmity and brings ill-fame according to Jain 
Panhavagaragair. A Jain speaks after deliberation, He comprehends 
and renounces anger, greed, fear and mirth. According to the PagAa- 
vagaragais the truthful speech (sacca-vayanars) is the second door to 
self-restraint, It implies one's moral purity and uprightness and it is a 
virtue. which inspires confidence. It requires a person to abstain from 
praising himself and condemning others. 


(3) Avoidance of theft5 It is defined as an act of stealing, 
oppressing, bringing death and fear, an iniquity which is terrifying, à 

sinful deed, which is rooted in covetiousness and greed, according to y 
the Panhavagaratairs s It implies an abstinence from taking what is 

not one's own. A Jain begs after deliberation for a limited space. He 

Consumes his food and drink with the permission of his superiors. 

He who has taken possession of some space should always take posses- v 


1. S. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 154. 
2. According to some these four vows arc the samc as the four restraints in 

Jainism (Cf. Sutrakrtanga, 1I, 7. 17). 
3. Cf. Buddhist Panati pattaveramani. E EE 
4 Cf. Buddhist musavad àveramani, 
5, Cf. Buddhist Adinnadanavzramant (adattadanae). 


6. Law, Some Jaina Canonical Sutras, XI. 
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sion of a limited part of it and for a fixed time! He may beg for 
limited ground for his co-religionists after deliberation, $ 
(4) Freedom from possessions? (apariggaAattam). The non-hanker- 
ing after worldly possessions may be internal and external. 
nal hankering is hindrance to religious practice and the inte 
ring leads & person to the incorrectness of method, reck 


The exter- 
rnal hanke- 
lessness, thought- 
lessness and moral contamination. This is the principle of non-attach. 
ment which is conducive to the practice of samitis and guptis, This 
stands on the very top of the path leading to deliverance and emancipa- 


tion according to the Parhavagaranair. 


If a person hears agreeable or disagreeable sounds’, sees forms, 
smells’ tastes things, and feels touches’, he or she should not be: 
attached to them. The vow of chastity was later added by Mahavira 
by dividing the vow of property into two parts—one relating to women 
and the other relating to material possessions. The nations and indi- 
viduals who came under his influence were taught that chastity, sexual 
and moral, was virtue for them. Chastity is the root principle of the 
best of austerities, regulated life, knowledge, faith, conduct and perfect 
discipline. It implies moral rectitude which 13 cultivated as a path to 
deliverance. The Jain vow of chastity (brahmacarya) is deeper in 
meaning than the Buddhist principle of non-excess in sexual indulgence, 

The Paphavagarayaiin explains the great moral vows of the 
Jains, which are nothing but precepts (Zla). The Jains laid greater 
emphasis on the abstinence from impious acts, while the Buddhists 
attached much importance to the positive aspect of virtues. 

By the four-fold self restraint (catu-yama-satitvara-sarvuto)! the 
Buddha meant the four moral precepts, each of which is viewed in its 
fourfold aspect, The four precepts and self-privation are recognised 
roads to the blissful state of the soul? Upali, a Jain householder, 

said that his Master had considered every act of killing a demerit, 


1. Cf. Aùguttara, 1, 206. "This is known in Theravada Buddhism as Wiganthi- 
pasatho. 
2. Of. Buddhist Jataruüparajatapatiggahanaseramans, Hankering after wordy 
possessions (fariggaha) is an impiety. 
3, Cf. Buddhist naccagitaváditavis kad assanaver amans. 
4. Cf. Buddhist malagandhavile panad háranaman danavi bhüsanat thánaveramani 
5. Anguttara, IIT, pp. 99.100. _ 
6. Law, Some Jaina Canonical Sulras, pp. 62-63. 
7. Digha, IT, 49 ; Saryutta, 1, p. 66; Indian Historical Quarterly, 77, p. 105 
8. Majjhima, YI, pp. 35-26. 
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whether the act be intentional or not. The Buddha j 
that it was not possible to avoid killing, for even in Ee eee 

8 about a 
man was bound to destroy many lives. This Buddhist view was not 
accepted by the Jains.’ 

According to the Uttaradhyayana-siitra, without right faith there 
is no right knowledge, without right knowledge there is no virtuous 
conduct, without virtue there is no deliverance and without deliverance 
there is no perfection. 

By conduct one gets freedom from karman and by austerity one - 
reaches purity.* By possession of moral conduct (caritra-sampannata), 
one obtains stability, perfection, enlightenment, deliverance, final 
beatitude and puts an end to all misery. 

In Jainism right conduct (e@ritra) with right belief and right 
knowledge constitutes the path to liberation. Without right knowledge, 
right conduct is impossible. In right conduct there is the pursuer of 
conduct, conduct itself and the means of conducting. Right conduct 
is caused by right knowledge and implies both right knowledge and 
right belief. There is no right conduct without right belief and it must 
be cultivated for obtaining right faith. Righteousness and conduct 
originate together or righteousness precedes conduct? The road as 
taught by the Jains consists of right knowledge, faith, conduct and 
austerities, There cannot be right faith unless there is a clear pre- . 
perception of the moral, intellectual or spiritual situation which is to 
arise. Virtue consists in right conduct. There is no right belief 


l Law, Historical Gleanings, pp. 30-31. 
2. Utlarádhyayana, XXV 1II, 30: 
नादंसणिस्स नाणं नागेण विणा न हुन्ति चरणगुणा । 
agira नत्यि मोक्खो नत्यि ्रमोक्खस्स निव्वाणं ॥ 
3, Ibid., XXVIII. 35. Z 
नाणेण जाणई भावे. दंसणेण य weg d 
akan निगिण्हाइ तवेण परिसुज्माई ॥ A 
4. Ibid, XXIX, 61:— 
चरित्तसंपन्नयाए ण॑ भन्ते जीवे कि जणयइ ॥ च सेलेसीभावं जणयइ। सेलेसि 
पडिवन्ने य ग्रणगारे;चत्तारि केवलिकम्मंसे खवेइ। तझो पच्छा सिज्झइ बुज्काइ 
मुच्चइ सञ्बदुक्खाणमन्तं करेइ | 
5. Ibid., XXVIII, 28-29 : 
परमत्थसंथवो वा सुदिट्टपरमत्यसेवणं वा वि। 
वावन्नकुदंसगवजणा य सभ्मत्त ETN 
नत्थिचरित्तं सम्मत्तविहुणं दंसण उ Were | 
सम्मत्तचरित्ताईं जुगवं gå व सम्मत्त ॥ 


AM 
^ 
~ 
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without the right perception of truth) It is the other 
dukkhakāriķā or tapas. ltisincluded in the doctrine of 

(nava-tattva). The Sütrakrtànga? points out that | 
as regards body, speech and mind cau enable a person to achieve the 
purity of morals which is the essence of right conduct, 


aspect of 
nine terms 
the 


The category of samvara? comprehends the whole s here 
Phere o 


right 
conduct. It is an aspect of tapas or austerity. 


Mohaniya is twofold 
as referring to faith and conduct. The two kinds of mohantya referring 


to conduct are: (1) what is experienced in the form of four cardinal 
passions, and (2) what is experienced in the form of feelings different 
from them. 


There is an important point of difference between the Jain and 
Buddhist ideas of precepts and vows. In the Jain presentation a 
greater emphasis is laid on the side of abstinence from impious acts, 
while in Buddhist presentation much emphasis is laid on the positive 
aspect of virtues. It is not enough that a person abstains from 
doing a wrong thing inasmuch as a progressive man is expected to 
cultivate and develop friendliness, truthfulness honest life etc. The 
difference is one of degree and not of kind. 


Ii.—Action (Karman) 


Karman is accepted as an article of faith in all the main 
systems of Indian philosophy and religion. The word karman 
is derived from the verb kr meaning ‘to do’. In the 
Brahmanic thought the doctrine of action is combined with 
that of transmigration. According to the popular Hindu belief 
karman is nothing but an aggregate of man's actions in a former birth,. 
which determines his unalterable future destiny. The Brahmanic 
doctrine of karman as found in the teachings of Yajfiavalkya has been 
Somewhat modified in Buddhism, Yajfiavalkya and Artabhaga are of 
opinion that one becomes virtuous by virtuous action and vicious by vicious 
action.’ Karman draws the soul back into a new क I Sotti Pack into a new corporeality. Karmel Karman 


1. Uttaradhyayana, XXVIII, 28.29, 

2 1, 1,.2, 27. i 

3. Itis Preventing by means a£ 
karman upon the soul, 
body, speech and mind. 

4, Uttaradhyayana, XXXIII, 10, 

9. punyo vai pun ena karmana bhavati papah päpenetis 


LA 1 i he 
samitis and guptisthe sins or influx to 
It ig the practice of self-restraint with regar 
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does not mean a deed or some invisible mystic 


al force, Itisa complexity 
of a very subtle matter which is supersens 


uous, and which pervades 
the whole world. The Jains believe it to be the result of actions 


arising out of four sources—(1) karman is attachment to worldly things, 
such as food, raiment, dwelling place, women etc. ; (2) karman is 
produced by uniting one’s body, mind, and speech to worldly things; 
(3) karman is engendered by giving reins to anger, pride, deceit 
or greed; and (4) false belief (miecha-ditthi) is a fruitful source of 
karman. In Hinduism, we find that God awards the fruits of karman, 
whereas in Jainism, karman accumulates energy and automatically 
works itself out without any outside intervention. The Hindus 
think of karman as formless, while the Jains think of it as having form, 


The Jains divide karman according to its nature, duration, 
essence and content. Karman is closely bound up with the soul. 
According to the Jains, there are eight kinds of karman. It is the 
deed of the soul. It is a material forming a subtle bond of extremely 
refined karmic matter which keeps the soul confined to its place of 
origin or the natural abode of full knowledge and everlasting peace. 
The first kind acts as an obstruction to right knowledge (jnanavaragiya- 
karman). The second prevents us from beholding the true faith 
(darsanavaraniya-kayman). The third causes us to experience either 
the sweetness of happiness or the bitterness of misery (vedanzya-karman). 
The fourth leads to delusion (mohanzya-karman). It results from 
worldly attachments and indulgence of the passions. The fifth 
determines the length of time which a jive must spend in the form 
with which its karman has endowed it (agwh-karman). The sixth 
determines the name or individuality of the embodied soul (nama- 


karman). There are many divisions of n@ma-karman. The seventh is 
gotra-karman. It is the gotra or family name which determines a man’s 
life, his occupation, the locality in which he may live, his marriage, 
his religious observances, and even his food. "There are two main 
divisions of this karman. It decides whether a living being shall be 
born in a high-caste or low-caste family. The eighth and the last . 
kind is the antaraya-karman, the karman which always stands as an 
obstacle e.g., labhantaraya, bhogantaraya, upabhogantaraya and गा °, 
taraya. It really prevents a person from entering the path leading to 


eternal bliss (antaraya). 
fo eS 


1, Uttayadhyayana, XXXIII, 1-3, 
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The Jains hold that the soul, while on the first step 


न 
gunasthanaka), is completely under the influence of kar 


man and knows 
nothing of the truth, The soul, whirling round and round in the cycle 


of rebirth, loses some of its crudeness and attains the state which 
enables it to distinguish between what js false and What is true, A 
Soul remains in an uncertain condition, one moment knowing the truth 
and the next doubting it. A man either through the influence of his 
past good deeds or by the teachings of his preceptor obtains true faith, 
He then realises the great importance of conduct, and can take the 
twelve vows. The Jains believe that as soon as a man reaches the 
stage of an ayogikevalt-gunosthanaka, all his karman is purged away, 
and he proceeds at once to moksa as a liberated one. 


Kriya-vàda is nothing but karma-vada or the doctrine of 


action. 
Buddhism was also promulgated as a form of kriyāv 


ada or karma-vada, 
The Jaina Sütrakrtaiga? speaks of various types of kriy@-vada (doctrine 
of action) then current in India. According to Mahavira, kriya-vada 
of Jainism is distinguished from 


a-kriya-vada (doctrine of non-action), 
ajnana-vada ( 


scepticism) and vinaya-vada (formalism). To arrive at a 
Correct interpretation of kriya-vada of Jainism, it is necessary not only 
to see how it has been distinguished from a-kriya-vada, ajfiana-vada and 
vinaya-vada, but also from other types of krtya-vada. 

According to the Sütrakrtanga, 
as follows ; 


(1) Oa the dis 
fire, air and sp: 


the types of a-kriga-vada are 


solution of the five elements (i. e., earth, water, 
ice) living beings cease to exist, On the dissolution of 
the body, the individual ceases to be. . Everybody has an individual 
soul. The soul exists as long as the body exists, 


(2 When a man acts or causes another to act, it is not his soul 
(atman) which acts or causes to act.’ 


(3) There are five elements, and the soul is a sixth substance. 
These six substances are imperishable, 


टं the 
(4) Pleasure, pain and final beatitude are not caused by 1: di 


l. Sutrakrtaíga, I, 12. 21, 
2. Ed, P.L. Vaidya, Poona, 1 928, I, 6, 27 ; 1, 10. 17. 
3. Sutrakrtanga, I, 1, 1, 13 ; Jaina Sutras (S. B. E.), IT, 237 ff. 
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(5) The world has been created or is governed by the gods, It 
| produced from chaos 


(6) The world is boundless and eternal. 


All these views are reduced to four main types that correspond 
to those attributed in the Pali Nikdyas to four leading thinkers of the 
time, namely, atheism like that of Ajita, eternalism like that of 
Katyayana, absolutism like that of Kasyapa, and fatalism like that of 
Gogala. These may be described as follows : 


(1) The atman is a living individual, a biological entity. The 
self does not outlast the destruction of the body. With the body ends 
, life. No soul exists apart from the body. 


(2) The five substances, with the soul as the sixth, are not 
created directly or indirectly. They are without beginning and end. 
They are independent of a directing cause. They are eternal. 


(3) From nothing comes nothing. All things have the atman, 
self or ego for their cause and object. They are produced by the self; 
they are manifested by the self; they are intimately connected with 
the self ; and they are bound up in the self. 


(4) One man admits action, and another man does not admit it. 
Both men are alike ; their case is the same, because they are actuated 
«£ ^w the same force (i. e, by fate). It is their destiny that all beings 
| | i ‘tome to have a body to undergo the vicissitudes of life and to 
experience pleasure and pain. 

Each of these types stands as an example of a-kriya-vada, 
inasmuch as it fails to inspire moral and pious action, or to make an 
individual responsible for an action and its consequences." 

According to the Uttaradhyayana-sttra, the inefficiency of 
knowledge is the real upshot of ajf@na-vada. In the Sitrakrtanga, the 
upholders of ajfzna-vada are represented as those thinkers who, 
pretending to be clever, reason incoherently and do not get beyond the 
confusion of their ideas. Inefficiency of knowledge is the real upshot 


^M 


nil. Sutrakrtanga, I, 1. 3, 5-8. 
i2. Ibid., II, 1. 15-34. 
8. Ibid., I, 12. 2. 
4. Ultaradhyayana, X VIII, 23, 
61 
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doctrine which has been criticized as silabbataparamasq) 
Silabbataparamasa is a view of those who hold that the pu 
may be reached through the observance of certain moral 
means of keeping certain prescribed vows 
vada assert that the goal of religious life 
the rules of discipline, 


in Buddhism, 
rity of oneself 


Precepts or by 
: The upholders of vinaya. 


15 realized by Conformation to 


The types of kriya-vada that do not come 


up to the Standard of 
Jainism are the following : 


(1) The soul of a man who is holy 
karman on reaching beatitude, but in that 
defiled through pleasant excitement or hatred 


will become free from bad 
state it will again become 


(2) If a man, with the intention of killin 
“mistaking it for a baby, he will be guilty 


According to Mahavira, the painful Condition of the self is 
brought about by one’s own action, and not by ‘any other Cause, 
Pleasure and pain are brought about by one’s own action, Individually . 
a man is born, individually he dies, individually he falls from the state 
of existence and individually he rises, This idea is similar to the 
Buddhist idea of rises and falls of beings as individuals according to 


their deeds. intellect, perceptions and 


ga body, hurts a gourd, 
of murder. 


The Jaina doctrine of nine terms (nava-tattva) developed from the 
necessity for a systematic exposition of kriya-vàpa. Karman consists of 
acts, intentional and unintentional, that produce effects on the nature 
of the soul. It must be admitted that the soul is susceptible to the 
influences of karman. The Categories of merit and demerit comprehend 


all acts, good and bad, which keep the soul bound to the cycle of 
births and deaths, Nirjara! consists eS 10 the wearing c the wearing out of accumula- 
1. Vide Khuddakapatka, p: 5; 
I, p. 432 ; Dhammasangani, 
Mahiniddesa, p. 98, 
25 Sütrakrtanga, I, 12.4 
3. lbid., I, 12, 15, 


4. Uttarzdhyayana, XXVIII 11; Ibid., Lecture, II, 37 ; B. C. Law, Maha. 
His Life and Teachings, p- 92, 


Suitani pata, V, 231 ; Vinaya, I, 184, Majjtime, “ 
P» 1005 ; Anguttara, IIT, 377; Ibid., IV, 144555 zi 
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ted effects of karman on the soul by the practice of austerities and 
moksa which logically follows from ninjara signifies final deliverance of — 
the soul from the bondage of karman, the bondage of sin, 

There are four kinds of destructive karman. (ghatiya-karman) which 
retain the soul in mundane existence, They are as. follows: (1) 
knowledge-obscuring karman ; (2) faith-obscuring karman ; (3) karman 
which obstructs the progress of the soul, and (4) karman which deludes 
the soul.' 

In short, Mahavira's great message to mankind is that karman 
is everything ; and on the destruction of karman future happiness 
depends. Karman is the deed of the soul. Itisa material forming a 
subtle bond of extremely refined karmic matter which keeps the soul 
confined to its place of origin or the natura] abode of full knowledge 
and everlasting peace. Jainism, as a practical religion, teaches us to 
purge ourselves of impurities arising from karman. Thus karman plays 
an important part in Jaina metaphysics. 


lil. The Soul 
The soul is a unity. It is a single substance and is the substratum 
of all experience. The unifying principle of experience is the soul 
itself. The soul creates its own substratum which cannot exist apart 
from the soul. It is self-conscious. 
DR It is interesting to record here the views of the ancient Indians 
f; . garding the soul. In the Rgveda? the soul of man, apparently 
Wie. 'anconscious, is invited to come back to him from the trees, herbs, the p^ 
Sky, the sun etc. It is described as being separable from his body 
and subject to suffering and enjoyment in another world according to | 
his good or bad deeds. According to the Ohandogya-Upanisad? | 
the soul does not die. A soul in the  pre-Buddhistic T. 
Upanisads is supposed to exist inside each human body. In the 
living body in its ordinary state the soul dwells in a cavity in the 
heart. The soul is like smoke, coloured wool, flash of lightning,’ 
flame, white lotus etc. When it returns to the body, life and motion 
reappear, It escapes from the body at death and then continues to 


«X on an everlasting life of its own.) TESTS द काडा on an everlasting life of its own,’ There are passages in the 


Ec -. "1. Ibid., p. 104 
NN र : x. 5४ 


Ny ro. VLIL क 6.1. 
हि 5 * b o5 Brhadaranyaka, IV, 3.7 ; V, 6 5 Ghandogya, VIII, 3.3 > T aitiiriyd, I, 6. L 
_ ७ Cf. Aviecnna’s poem on the soul. 


6. Cf, J. 8. A. S., 1899, 
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Upanisads which suppose the soul to have existed before birth in som 
other body.! There is almost entire unanimity of opinion e 
U panisads that the soul will not obtain release from reb 
the performance of sacrifice in this birth or by the practic 


in the 
irth either by 
€ of penance, 
According to the Srimad-bhagavad-gita the soul is indestructible?, 
It is immeasurable’, It is unborn, eternal, permanent and old. If the 
body is lost, the soul is not lost’, The soul enters into a new body 
after leaving the old body’. It is all-pervading, firm, immovable 
and perpetual It is indescribable, unthinkable and unchangeable,” 


As regards the exact nature of soul there are different views, 
The Nyaya calls it absolutely qualityless and characterless, indeter- 
minate, unconscious entity. The Sarkhya describes it as being of 
the nature of pure consciousness, According to the Vedanta it is that 
fundamental point of unity implied in pure consciousness, pure bliss 
and pure being. The Mimamea has to accept the existence of soul. 
All of them agree that the soul is pure and unsullied in its nature 
and that all impurities of action or passion do not form a real part of 
it. When all impurities are removed and the pure nature of the 
self is perfectly understood and other extraneous connections with it 
are absolutely dissociated, the highest good of life is attained. 


The Hindus believe in rebirth through the transmigration of soul 
from one body to another. The Upanisadic idea of transmigration 
of the soul has been illustrated in the Brhadaranyaka-U panigad by € .) 
simile of a grass-leech (trva-jalauka) which passes from the end of on: ; 
blade of grass to that of another, But this analogy has been found | 
to be untenable by the Bheda-sarnhita. 


In early Buddhism the soul is feeling, happy, painful or neutral.’ 
The soul after death is not subject to decay and is conscious, It 
has form, is formless, finite, infinite, both or neither. It has one mode 
of consciousness, various modes of consciousness, infinite consciousness. 


l. Brhaddranyaka, III, 2,13 ; IV, 4, 6; Cf. 
2. II, v. 19 ; Cf, II, vs. 17 and 30, 

3. II, v. 18, 

4, Il, v. 20, 

5, Il, v. 22, 

6, II, vs. 23-24, 

7. ll, v.25. 


8. Das Gupta, History of Indian Philosophy, I, p. 75. 
9, Digha, II, 66 f, 


Aitarsya-Granyaka, II, 3. 2, 


7 
r P4 
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It is altogether happy, altogether miserable, is both or is neither.! 
The Buddha denies the doctrine that the soul is identical with the 
body or the reverse.” The soul and body are not the same, The 
soul is neither reborn nor dissolved like nirvana. It is permanent, 
unchangeable and unaffected by sorrow. As pointed out in the 
Milindapaüha there is no such thing as the soul? Transmigration is 
defined in the following manner: A being born here, dies here, 
Having died here he is reborn elsewhere. Having been born there, 
he dies there. Having died there he is reborn elsewhere. This js 
what is meant by transmigration. In early Buddhism there cannot 
be any such process as transmigration in the usual sense of the term, 
In Mahayana Buddhism the existence of the soul is denied. The non- 
Sautrantika and the non-Vaibhagika schools of Buddhism of early 
times agreed with the Theravada Buddhists in denying the existence 
of a permanent soul and a permanent external world. A soul is in 
reality a bundle of elements or forces (samskara-samitha) and 
a stream of thought (santana). It contains nothing permanent or 
substantial; it is andtma or soulless’ Buddhism does not see 
the necessity of accepting a permanent soul, because it believes 
that the khandhas or the constituent elements are always changing 
and that the mental state is also changing with them. In É 
fact the Buddha denies that there exists anything equivalent to that 
which in other systems is called the soul. 


In Jainism everybody has an individual soul. These souls 
" exist as long as the bodies exist but after death they are no more. 
There are no souls which are born again. Souls and substances do 
not undergo any change. They are liable to changes Gir to changes 
in circumstances. The plurality of souls is à point in Jain philosophy 
which is the same as in the Samkhya system. Both the systems 
jn of the cosmical, biological, embryo- 
logical, physical, mental and moral positions of the living individuals 
of the world as a whole. These constitute the scientific background 


of the two systems of thought. These also constitute the scien 


necessitate a careful consideratio 


1, lbid. I, p.31. r^ 

M UM 2 Samputta, II, 75 f; III, 135, E 
| 3. Milindapañha, p. 55-57. = 
4. 


4 : No 
= \ L. 


i "A 4. Ibid, p. 77. Mm 
: >i Lf 5. Steherbateky, The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. s. 
^ € Yamakami Sogen, Systems of Buddhistic Thought, pe 199. 
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background of Vedanta and Buddhism. The Jain belief i 

dus transmigration of the soul, a point in which it differs i लि 
dhistic conception of rebirth without any transmigration a the Bug. 
embodiment to embodiment. In Jain philosophy 8 Cos ह री 
gradation of beings was followed more or less in agreement E त 
adopted in other systems, ‘The soul in Jain philosophy E. E 
the Indian systems is the factor which polarizes the field of ME i 
SH about the organic combination of the element of exi E 
Consciousness as its fundamental attribute, The soul is ipei 
and eternal by its very nature. It is one of the six substances, If i 
susceptible to the influences of karman Which consists of uv id 
produce effects on the nature of the soul. 
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THE VISESA AND THE A-VISESA 
DR S. BHATTACHARYA 


The Problem 


Like other systems of Indian Philosophy, the Samkhya has. 
introduced, in its prolonged career over one and a half millennia, a 
host of technical terms to give precision to its special ideas. Prakrti 
Prokrti-vikrti, Vikrti, Bhutadi, A-Sakti, Tusti, Visega, A-vigega लस प XE 
few examples on this point. The present article is addressed to the 
examination of the last two terms, Visesa and A-visega, 

The special reason for this examination may be stated thus : 

The Samkhya-karika 38 defines the two terms as follows :— 

तस्मात्राण्यविशेषा:, तेम्यो भुतानि पञ्च पञ्चम्यः | 
एते स्मृताः विशेषाः, शान्ता घोराश्च मूढाश्च ॥ 

The Tanmatras (five subtle elements) are said to be A-vigesas 
while the Bhütas (five gross elements) emanating from the Meu a 
are known to be Visegas. The Bhiitas are called Visegas because 
they give rise to three types of experience (to three types of people): 


experience of happiness, experience of sorrow and experience of despair, > 

|. P AR. In Karika 39, the Samkhya-karika classifies Visesas in the E > 
$ iollowing terms : EE 

| WERT मातापितृजाः ag afaa विशेषाः स्युः । Es 
Višeşas are threefold: (i) sūkşma, the subtle (which the com- sim 

mentator Vacaspati equates with the subtle body), (ii) the gross body | : T 


contributed by the parents and (iii) the Bhiitas, the five gross elements. 


'The Samkhya-karika 40 details the subtle body referred to in 
Karika 39 as mahadadi-süksma-paryantam. Vacaspati elaborates! this 
phrase to mean Mahat, Ahamkara, the eleven organs (five sense organs, 
five action organs and the mind) and the five Tanmatras—eighteen 
Categories in all. 


` The three Karikas (38, 39, 40) referred to above, when read togae 
"give rise ve gros clemens) as stated by RR 3 difficulties : If the term Visesa is confined to the Bhul as 
‘ive gross elements) as stated by Karika 38, how in the very next 
1. महदादिसूक्ष्मपरयस्तम्‌-_-महदहड्ठारकादशेस्दरिपपश्वतन्मात्रपयन्तम्‌ । 
—Vacaspati on the Sarnkhy 
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Karika (i.e., Karika 39) could the same term (Visega) go beyond the 
five gross elements to embrace the subtle and the gross bodies as well? 
Then, if the subtle body includes the Tanmitras (which are A-viges 
as proposed in Karika 40, how could the subtle body be regarded as 
a kind of Vigesa as done in Karika 39 ? If in the light of Vacaspati! it 
be contended that in spite of the Tanmatras the subtle body may 
still be looked upon as a Vi$esa inasmuch as the subtle body incor- 
porates as many as eleven sense organs which (judged by the criterion 
of producing three types of experience) are Visesas, then why should 
the subtle body be not called A-vigesa for the presence of the 
Tanmatras (which are A-vigesas) therein ? Further, why should the 
gross body be taken as a Visega? True, that the gross body 
has emerged from the Bhütas, the Visesas, It is also conceded that 
the Samkhya recognizes identity between the cause and the effect, 
But if on this ground the gross body acquires the designation of 
Visega, then why not the rest of elemental creation be likewise called 
Visega ? Why should Karika 39 while classifying Visesa remain silent 
over this issue ? 


as) 


An Approach to the Problem from Samkhya Viewpoint 
I 


In face of vagaries over Visega and A-vigesa, it must be recognized— ^ 
that these two terms, among others, were a part of established tradi, . ..॥. 
tion. The Mahabharata,? for instance, mentions the Bhütas by the ' 
term Visesa: 

अव्यक्तं बुदृध्यहंकारो मनो बुद्धीखियाणशि च । 
तन्मात्राणि विशेषाश्च तस्मै तत्त्वात्मने नमः uy 


The Visnu-purana’, on the other hand, not only mentions the 
Tanmatras as A-visesa but also justifies the nomenclature along the 
lines of the Samkhya-karika : 

तन्मात्राण्यविशेषाणि श्रविशेषास्ततो हि ते। 
न शान्ता नापि घोराश्च न BR o0 ooo d u 


1. सूक्ष्म शरीरं शान्तघोरमुढेरिन्द्रिय रन्वितत्वाद्विशेष: । 
—Viacaspati on Karika 40. 

2. The Mahābhārata 12, 46, 88, Haridasa Siddhantavagisa’s edn. रड 

9. Quoted by Vijfianabhiksu under Yoga-sitra 2. 19, 
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The traditional interpretation of the two terms Visege and A- 
४६०88 may therefore be restated as follows : 9 
[ Although the five subtle elements and the five gross elements are 
equally made of three gunas in so far as both are offshoots of tripartite 
Prakrti, out of which all creation gross as well as subtle has come 
into existence, yet the five gross elements differ from the subtle 
elements in one important respect. While the five subtle elements do 
> not, the five gross elements do give rise, as already suggested above, 
to three types of experience to three types of ordinary persons, Akasa, 
for instance, is a pleasure for one who escapes congestion ; is painful 
in unkind weather ; is a sheer despair to a straggling soul. So with 
other elements.’ Such varying experiences are brought about by the 
five gross elements in so far as the elements have differentiated them- 
selves to make such experience possible. The five subtle elements are 
not so differentiated. To the extraordinary perception of the Yogin 
the three gunas constituting the subtle elements might yield their 
individual mysteries of pleasure, pain and despair. But to the ordinary 
observer the five subtle elements are unresponsive. So, from the 
ordinary standpoint the threefold experience is limited to the gross 
elements which are differentiated. This is how Vacaspati would 
interpret? the distinction between Vigesa and A-visesa, laid down in the 
Karika 38, in the light of ordinary experience. i 
7^ — Gaudapada? in his Bhāşya on the Samkhya-karika and Mathara* we 
A the wake of Gaudapada at his Vrtti on the same text have inter- 
. Preted the textual passage on the distinction between Visesa and A- 
visesa in a different way. According to them, the Tanmatras are e 
marked by the predominence of sattva with rajas and tamas reduced . > ae 
to their barest minimum. ‘Thus the Tanmatras provide for unalloyed ud 
joy. Gods are associated with the Tanmatras and so with unalloyed A 


1. भ्राकाशं कस्यचिदनवकाशादन्तगृहादेः निर्गतस्य सुखात्मकं शान्तं भवति ; तदेव शीतोष्ण- 
वातवर्षाभिभूतस्य दुःखात्मकं घोरं भवति; तदेव प्थातं गच्छतो वतमार्गात्‌ भ्रष्टस्य 
दिड्मोहान्‌ ud भवति । एवं वायुतेजःप्रभृतिषु REST । 

—Gauda-pada on Karika 38. 
2. तन्मात्राणि त्वस्मदादिभिः परस्परव्यावृत्तानि नाश्ुभूयन्ते इत्मविशेषा सूक्ष्मा इति 
EX. चोच्यन्ते । 


. 4 - Vicaspati on Karika 38. 
eg विशेषाः मानुषाणां विषया: à 


; —Gauda-p&da on Karikà 38. HE P. 

i देवानां तम्मात्राणि सुखलक्षणा विषयाः; तत्रापि रजस्तमसी स्तः किन्तु तत्र कटत्वेत 

वर्ततेः तस्मादविशेषा इत्युच्यन्ते । | —Mathara on Kariki 38, 
62 m 
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joy. While gods derive pleasure from the Tanmatras, ordinary m 


are subjected to three types of varying experience from the Bhüta; 


pleasurable 
despair, The 
en are polluted 


The Tanmātras are called A-višeşas because they provide 
experience for the gods, unadultered by sorrow and 
Bhütas are Visesas because the experience of ordinary m 
by sorrow and despair. 

The above view of Gaudapada and Mathara that the gods are 
associated with the Tanmatras finds support from the Bhasya} of Vyasa 
on the Yoga-sütra of Patafijali. Vyasa interprets the term “videha” 
occuring in the Sūtra I. 19 as “gods.” Vacaspati justifies 


pretation on the ground that gods are the individual so 
upon the Tanmātras 


If we adopt the ab 


? this inter. 


uls that look 
and the five gross elements as their own selves, 


Ove justification of Vacaspati, still the gods are 

superior to ordinary human beings in that while the ordinary human 
beings falsely think the gross body as their soul the gods do not suffer 
from such delusion. So the &ods are ‘videhas’ because they are rid of 
misconception of the gross form as the soul. 

But the view of Gaudapada and Mathara that the Tanmatras are 
characterized by the prominence of sattva is unwarranted. At the 
stage of Tanmatra creation, the category of Ahamkara from which the 
Tanmatras emanate is said? to be marked by the dead weight of tamas 
So that the inert matter viz., Tanmatras (as distinguished from the | 
organs which reveal or embrace objects) could be brought into—_ | P 
existence. Such Tanmatras therefore inherit the prominence of tama. , ... 
from Ahamkara, How can they be conceived, as Gaudapada and’ 
Mathara do, to be giving rise to pleasure alone in exclusion of sorrow 
and despair ? If gods enjoy happiness such happiness may at best be 
construed as cessation of sorrow that attend the gross body. 

The Yukti-dipika, the anonymous commentary on the Samkhya- 
karika, unfolds! the concept of “tanmatra” in a way that throws new 
light on the designation of the Tanmatras as A-vigesas : Why is the 
Sabda-tanmatra So called ?—the Yuktidipika asks itself. It then 
proposes its own answer : The LL oui answer : The Sabda-tanmatra or the sound-pote or the sound-potential is 


ils विदेहानां देवानां--. ५४६५ on Y, S. I. 19, 
2. इन्द्रियेषु भूतेषु वा लीना: -. "पाट्कोषिकशरीररहिताः विदेहाः | 


| p 

भूतादेस्तः ~-Vacaspati on the Bhisya on Y.S. L- 
3. "HIT: स तामसः t Karika 25. pee 
4. तस्य तस्य गुणस्य सामान्यमेवात्र न विशेष इति तन्मात्रेस्वेते$विशेषा: | p 


"m 
2 
—Yukti-dipika on Karik 3%, : 
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so called because it is just sound without being differentiated into 
varying pitches viz, udatta, anudatta and svarita. Thus marked by 
the absence of differentiation (vigega) it is called A-vifega. It there. 
fore follows that the five gross elements are Visesas because they have 
such differentiations comprehensible by the common man. 


It would appear from the discussions by different commentators 
of the Samkhya-karika that they all agree that the Tanmatras are 
undifferentiated while the Bhutas are differentiated and hence they have 
acquired the designations of A-visesa and Vigega respectively. 
Although in the light of Samkhya evolution the cause being undifferen- 
tiated in comparison with its effect Ahamkara may likewise be called 
A-vi$esa and the Tanmatras Visesa because Ahamkara produces the 
Tanmatras, yet the two terms A-vigesa and Vigesa are confined by 
convention to the Tanmatras and the Bhiitas respectively. Such 
convention seems to haye been suggested by the Samkhya-karika 38 
which specifically mentions the Tanmatras as A-visesas and the Bhutas 
as Vi$esas. But why should the same Karika describe the Bhutas as 
Santa, ghora and miadha, i.c., producing pleasure, sorrow and delusion ? 
Prima facie these characteristics are common to the three gunas and 
therefore to all their evolutes from Mahat to the Bhütas. Why should 
the Bhütas alone be described like that ? Vacaspati’s answer is given 

| above: The gunas are felt to be so by ordinary experience only when 
| © ‘hey manifest themselves as Bhütas,the five gross elements. ViSesas 
|. “therefore, according to Vacaspati, are those responsible for the 
| experience of pleasure, sorrow or delusion by the common man. Judged 
by this criterion, the eleven organs also may be looked upon as Visesas 


in so far as the sense organs are also responsible for the occurrence of 
But would not this 


the experience of pleasure, pain and despair. if 
hat the term Visega 


view militate against the position so far accepted t ९89 
should be confined, as seems to have been done by the Samkhya-karika 


38, to the Bhütas only ? 


Let us then conclude that (i) by convention the term Visesa is 
DOr pd to the Bhiitas, the five gross elements ; that (1) they are so 
“gd because the three gunas are so manifested in the shape of the 


Se i types 
^" {ross elements that even an ordinary person can grasp three 3 
and that (iii) the Tanmatras, the five subtle 


derience from them ; T. 
gun ः 


# „Aents, do not represent such manifestation of the three 
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fall within the reach of man in the same Way and therefore 
Tanmatras are called A-vigesas. the five 


II 


Recapitulation of the Karika 38 and the Karika 39 yield 
following results: (1) the term A-viSesa refers to the Tas 3s 
the five subtle elements; (2) the term Visesa refers to the Bii ps 
five gross elements; (3) the Vigesas are produced from th e 
and (4) the Visesas are threefold (i) the subtle body, 
body and (iii) the five gross elements, 


€ A-visegas ; 
(1) the gross 


The interrelation between the third and the fourth points drive 
us to the conclusion that the subtle body, a type of Vi$esa. has to a 
taken to have been produced from the Tanmátras, the A-vigesas, But 
is not this position just the reverse of the accepted Sàmkhya en that 
the Tanmatras have emerged from Ahamkara, one of the constituents 
of the subtle body? Moreover, how can the Tanmatras, another 
constituent of the subtle body, produce themselves ? 

It is a pleasant surprise that Mathara! in his commentary on 
the Samkhya-karika should have come upon the position that at the 
beginning of creation the subtle bodies of the three worlds were created 
by the Tanmatras, Sridhara? ‘in his commentary on the Srimad- 
Bhagavata offers further details on this issue: On the basis of the 
such Upanisads which state that the element of ether was the first to 
emerge from Brahman, then came the element of wind from the eleme . ^N ie 
of ether etc., it has to be conceded that the five elements were the firs. 1 i 
to emerge in the order of creation. From the five elements in their un: ` 
amalgamated stage (a-paftezkrta) came into existence the entire gamut 
of the subtle body starting from "Prana". When on the other hand, 
the five elements were quintuplicated (pafl;krta), they gave rise to the 
cosmic mass (brahmanda), 

Sridhara thus contemplates the Tanmatras in two different 
states—pure and mixed, In their pure state, the Tanmatras give rise 


1. तत्र सूक्ष्मास्तावत्‌ पश्चतन्मावका: ; तेरेवादिसर्गे सृक्ष्मशरीराणि त्रयाणामपि लोकानां 

l प्रार्धानि-- Mathara on Karika 39. cf, Gauda-pada, ibid. 

2. तस्माद्वा एतस्मादात्मन APTA: सम्भूत इत्यादिश्रुतेरनमयं हि सौम्य मन UD 

प्रथमं भुतानि जायतते, तेभ्यश्च अपश्ीकृतेभ्य: प्राणादिक्रमेण समष्ट्यात्मक॑ लिङ्च C i 
पञ्चीकतेम्यश्र ब्रह्माण्डमिति प्रक्रिया । | M ( : t i 
: 


~-Sridhara on the Srimad-Bhagavata II, 24: : 
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to the subtle body while in their mixed state they are transformed 
into five gross elements to create the cosmic mass out of which the 
different worlds are born. Sridhara thus equates the Sathkhya Tan- 
matras with the quintuplicated five elements. In the light of the 
statement of the Upanisads, if one reserves the word "Bhüta" for the 
pure elements and the word “Tanmatra” for the mixed elements, then 
we have the Bhütas and the Tanmatras, representing the pure and the 
impure elements. The Prasna-Upanisad!.. has recognized this position 
as can be evinced from its statement: The earth element and the 
earth-Tanmatra, water element and the water-Tanmatra etc, The 
Mahabharata? also holds the same view when it counts the five ele- 
ments under cause and the five Tanmatras under effect, To Nila- 
kantha?, however, this early significance of the Bhütas and the 
Tanmatras was lost. He therefore interprets the Mahabharata 
passage in such a way as to fit in with the apparent position of the 
Samkhya-karika. ` 

One might therefore conclude that the pure Tanmātras brought 
about the subtle body while being mixed they were transformed into 
the five gross elements which eventually resolved into the physical 
worlds. This is how the subtle body may be regarded as a Visesa to 
have emerged from A-vigesas, the (pure) Tanmatras, Although the 
Samkhya system as represented in the Samkhya-karika describes the. 
creation of Mahat directly from Prakrti, yet in the light of the above 
|, . ‘position one might opine that Prakrti had directly produced the pure 
d. v Tanmatras and they in their turn produced Mahat. Such suggestion 
is supported by the Yukti-dipika which records a view of the emer- 
gence of a category called “A-nirdegya” between Prakrti and Mahat. 
One cannot miss the close affinity between the two terms * A-nirdesya" 
and '"A-vifesa". While the Samkhya-karika remodelled the Samkhya 
view so that this *'Anirde$ya" was obliterated, this category could 
still be traced in the classification of Visega into three types including x 
the subtle body. The position of pure Tanmatras as the source of the - 


1. प्रथिवी च प्रथिविमाताश्र ग्रापश्च अपोमात्राश्च --०४०. P.U. 4. 8. EU 
2. 3gl प्रकृतयः प्रोक्ताः ***"** ; Y + em 


A mat च महांश्चैव तथाहँकार एव च। 
 . 2 प्रथिवी वाथुराकाशमापो ज्योतिश्च पञ्चम्‌ ॥--१४४. 12.298. 10-11. 
` १; परथिव्यादिपदैस्तम्मात्रा्युचयत्ते प्रक्ृतिशन्दितत्वात्‌-- ४६०११७७ on M. 


\ ५० 4. केचिदाहु:--प्रधानादनिदेव्यस्वरूपं तत्वास्तरमुत्प्चते, ततो महान aft । 
3 —Yukti-dipika p. 108, Calcutta Sanskrit 


B. 12, 298.1 
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subtle body leads us to far greater conclusion, 
early Samkhya could thus be legitimately regarded t 
on the Upanisads. In fact, Badarayana’s attitude! towards the 
Samkhya thought as the main opponent reflects the truth that he 
wanted to oust Samkhya thought from the purview of t 
so that Vedanta thought might be looked upon as the on 
tion of the Upanigads. 


It shows how the 
० have been baseq 


he Upanisads 
ly interpreta. 


We have noted above that Sridhara has Started the description 
of the subtle body with “Prana”, Indeed, Sridhara bases his view on 
the Srimad-bhagavata which speaks? of the emergence of the great life 
from the element of ether. Such “Prana”, the starting point of the 
subtle body, may therefore be equated with the category of Mahat, 
As the evolutes of the great life (which is Mahat) Ahamkara and 
Manas may similarly be called "Pranas". This is Suggested by the 
Samkhya-karika which considers? the five vital airs to be the characte- 
ristics of the internal organs consisting of Mahat, Ahamkara and Manas. 
The eight “Pranas” viz, Mahat, Aharhkara and Manas and the five 
vital airs constitute, according to the Yukti-dipika,! the subtle body, 
According to Mathara,® on the other hand, the subtle body is made 
of the three internal organs and the ten external organs—thirteen in all, 
The common feature of both Mathara and the Yukti-dipika is that they 
eliminate the five Tanmatras from the purview of the subtle body. 
Gaudapada® on the other hand conceives the subtle body to consist | . 
of three internal organs and the five Tanmatras only. The Samkhya. «f> 
karika, as understood by Vacaspati, forges’ a compromise by includ- 


ing all the thirteen organs and the five subtle elements under the 
subtle body. 


But should Mathara and the Yukti-dipika eliminate the five 
subtle elements from the constituents of the subtle body ? Probably, 


Pee EC EE EET 
1, Everywhere in the Brahma-sütra the Samkhya view first comes under fire. 


2, अन्तःशरीर भाकाशात्‌ पुरुषस्य विचेष्टतः | 
श्रोजः सहो बलं जज्ञे ततः प्राणो महानसुः ॥ 2, 10, 15, 
3. सामान्यकरणवृत्तिः प्राणाद्या वायवः TAN Karika 29, 
4. महदादीत्यनेन songs परिगृह्णाति "सूक्ष्माः = चेष्टाश्रितं प्राणाष्रकम्‌ | 


शीरं —-Yukti-dipikà pp. 145, 1 
5. सुध्या त्रयोदशकरणास्यम्‌ |—Mathara, Karika 41. 


6. महदादि = बुद्धिरहंकारो मन इतिः पःचतन्मात्राणि = सूक्ष्माः । Y 


k —Gauda:pada on Karika | AR 
7. महदादिसूक्ष्मप्न्तम्‌ — Kariks 40, E 
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to accommodate the Samkhya-karika no. 41 which speaks of the 
subtle body (1789) to subsist in the A-vigesas which, as we have 
already noticed, are no other than the five Tanmatras, To provide 
for such relationship (aéraya'érayi-bhava) between the sui is 
the Tanmatras, the latter had to be taken out. Bat it is difficult 
to see how Gaudapada who takes the five subtle elements to constitute 
the subtle body would interpret this Karika. How can the same 
Tanmátras be the shelter of their own selves? Perhaps Gaudapada 
was aware of this inconsistency. That is why he reads! the Karika 
as “vind vtgesath” and interprets the Karika to mean that without 
the gross body (visesa) the subtle body hangs in the air, 


Now why should the gross body be called Vigesa as the 
Samkhya-karika has done? The gross body which has emerged from 
the five gross elements which themselves are Vigesas should not be 
counted under Visesas. Otherwise, all creation that has come out 
of the five gross elements should have been likewise Vigesas. But 
they are not. It may be suggested in answer that the five gross 
elements out of which the gross body has come into existence are 
nothing but the five Tanmatras quintuplicated. So the gross body 

` may be called Vigesa inasmuch as it emerges from the quintuplicated 
five Tanmatras which are A-vigesas. The products of A-visegas are 
Vi$egas. From this standpoint the gross body may be looked upon 
- s Vi$esa. It may be noticed here that the Bhagavata has used? 
-the term Vigesa for the cosmic mass (brahmanda), the sprout of gross 
creation, to emerge first from the five gross elements, 

It has been stated above that the special feature of the Visesa 
is that it conduces to the experience of pleasure, sorrow or despair. 
Gaudapada has described! how the three types of Visesa viz., the 
subtle body, (i.e., the three internal organs and the five Tanmatras, 
according to him), the gross body (the contribution of the parents) 
and the five gross elements mutually cooperate to bring about that 


1. विनाऽविशेषैः «++ ग्रथ विशेष-भूतान्युच्यन्ते ` `°" Gauda-pada on Karika 41. 

- २. वैशेषिणा शरीरेण विना क्व लिङ्कस्यानं चेति- 62५१०-१३०० on Karika 41. क य 

„ . 2 एतदण्डं विशेषाख्यम्‌-1.?. 3. 26. 52. odd * 

*_.आतापितृजा*-“सूक्ष्मशरीरस्योपचयं कुवेस्ति'** शिरःप्रभ्रतिषाट्कोषिकं रुषिरादि**'*"* > 

- संभ्रतमाकाशोऽवकाशदानाद्‌ वायुः वर्धनात्‌ तेजः पाकात्‌ श्रापः संग्रहात्‌ परथिवी धारणात्‌ 
` समस्तावयबोपेतं मातुरुदरात्‌ बहिः--6५4-ए॥५३ on Karika ३9, 
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experience. The subtle body is strengthened by the gross 
generated by -the parents in the mother's womb. Finally l th 
hour when that gross form emerges into the world from the oN 
The flve elements are then ready to receive the new-comer, The 
element of. ether provides space for it; the element of air nourishes 
it; the element of fire looks after its digestive System ; the element of 
water makes for its cohesion and the element of earth gives ita 
footing. In this congenial atmosphere, with a physical body fitted 
with internal and external organs, the new-comer is now ready to 


fo rm 


experience pleasure, pain or despair. 


The Yukti-dipiká conceives" the three types of Vigega in a diffe- 
rent way. As already stated, by the first type of Vigesa (viz., 
suksma) it understands the subtle bod y constituted of eightfold life, 
By the term '*mata-pitrja" it takes the jarayuja and andaja whereas by 
the term “prabhiita” it takes udbhijja and svedaja. So the four types 
of physical form (bAüta-sarga) are brought into the world, charged with 
life, to experience pleasure, pain or despair. The Yukti-dipika does 
not speak of the external sense organs in this context, which also help 
in generating this experience. It may be presumed that the Yukti- 
dipika might have looked upon them, in the light of the earlier Upani- 
sads like Chandogya? and Brhadaranyaka’, as "praua" and so have 
included them under the subtle body, So, the gross body strengthened | 
with life and the sense organs is now ready for worldly pleasure, pai) | 
or dispair. er 

It would appear that the truncated notion of the subtle body as 
proposed by Gaudapada, Mathara or the Yukti-dipika would militate 
against the express view of the Samkhya-karika that the subtle body 
consists of the categories from Mahat to the five Tanmatras. Yet the 
statement of the Samkhya-karika that the Vigesas (i. e., the Tanmatras) 
are the basis of the “Ziñga” (i, e., rest of the subtle body) can still be 
maintained. Although Tanmatras are as much material as the organs 
both internal and external in that all of them have emerged from the . 


primordial matter viz, Pradhana or Prakrti, yet the Tanmatras are the 
tS ean 


1. सूक्ष्मा: = चेष्टाश्रितं प्राणाषट्रक”* "मातापितुजाः जरायुजा श्रण्डजाश्र * * * प्रभुता: = Bef 
. स्वेदजाश्च gafr: विशेषैः देव-मानवत्तैयग्योनिलक्षणः त्रिविधः भूतसगः भार m 
—Yukti-dipika p/ 
१. ते ह प्राणाः प्रजापति पितरमेत्योचु:-- Ch. ए. 5, 1. 7. Vin 
3, ते ह्‌ इमे प्राणा STEEP विवदमाना: ब्रह्म जग्मुः--5.0. 6. I. 7. e 
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physical foundation of the organs internal as well as external, all of 
which are psychical. Ifon the other hand we read Karika 41 as 
yina visesaih” the explanation becomes comparative simple, For then, ` | 
we can interpret the Karika to mean that the 87089 body “(visesa) is 
the foundation of the -subtle body which subsists in the gross body. 
So wecan Say with Gaudapàda that Karika 41 may be read in both : 
ways "vina'avisesai" and "vina visesaih”. j ig 

It would also appear that the term “yisesa’? may be .reserved for 
the five gross elements. Yet the subtle body as well as the gross body, 2 
may come under the term by extension of its meaning. In other words, : 
the term Vigesa primarily means the five gross elements, But it may < 
secondarily mean the subtle body and the gross body as well. Ifthe | 
special characteristic of the five gross elements is to produce the 
knowledge of pleasure, pain or despair, then the subtle body as well as ^ 
the gross body do possess this Special characteristic. For the organs ` 
are the instruments for the realization of such experience in the physical. . 
form i. e., the gross body. Without the organs or the gross body such - $i 
experience is not possible. Hence as the conditions of the worldly 
experience which goes under the name of ‘bhoga’ both the subtle body as 


well the gross body may be designated as Visesa like the five gross 
elements. 


An Approach to the Problem from the Yoga Viewpoint 
है Patafijali has classified! the categories under four names— 
17 - Visesa, A-vigesa, Lihga and A-linga. Vyasa in his Yoga-bhasya? 
| takes the term Visegn to mean the sixteen categories—eleven organs 
and the five gross elements. This evidently shows that Patafijali 
equates Visesa with Vikrti of the Sarhkya system. According to 
Vyasa, again, A-viSegn means Aharhkara and the five subtle elements 
(ie. the five Tanmatras) By the term 11188, Vyasa understands 
Mahat, Buddhi or Citta. Lastly, A-linga refers, according to him, to 
Pradhàna or Prakrti. » 

It appears that Patafijali starts with the concept of SGD Gr 
Vikrti. In so far as Ahamkara and the five Tanmatras directly bring 


1. विशेषाविशेषलिङ्गमात्रालिङ्गानि गुणपर्वाणि--४. s. 2. 19. 
2. भुतानि*--तन्मात्रागां विशेषा:, तथा बुद्धीन्द्रियाणि कमेस्रियाणि* “मत: झस्मितालक्षणस्य 
_ . ` “““विशेषा: गुणानामेष षोडशको विशेषपरिणामः षडविशेषा:-*“शब्दादय: पञ्च प्रविशेषा: 


षषठुश्च"**श्रस्मितामात्रः ***ह लङ्गमात्रम्‌ Wesce" Rr? MATT — Y. 5. 2, 19, 
m BEHERA Vyasa on ४. S. 219% 
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about the eleven organs and the five gross elements respectively th 
n | : 
fore he restricts the term A-vi$esa to Aharbkara and the s 


T 7 ee . . . fi 
anmatras, thus eliminating Mahat and Pradhan di 


a from its Purview 
That Patafijali has started from Visega is suggested in the interpreta- 


tion of the term A-viśeşa by Vijfianabhiksu. He takes! the term 
A-vigesa to mean “general” (samanya) as against Visesa which means “ 
"particular". Vacaspati also defines’ A-visegsa as the cause of the 
sixteen Vikrtis (i. e. the eleven organs and the five gross elements). 
One might of course argue, on the basis of the relationship of cause 
and effect, that Mahat might be called both A-vigesa and Vi$esa in 
relation to Ahamkara and Pradhana respectively. Mahat is admittedly 
the cause of Ahamkara and the effect of Pradhàna. Yet as pointed out 
by the commentators? of the Yoga-bhasya, the two terms A-visesa and 
Visesa technically mean the six (i. e., Ahamkára and the Tanmatras) 
and the sixteen (eleven organs and five gross elements) respectively, 
It may be pointed out here that the Yukti-dipika refers! to an ancient 
view under the name of Vindhyavasa, which also considers Aharhkara 
and the five Tanmatras as the six A-viSegas, This suggests that the 
term A-viSesa had acquired the technical connotation quite early and 
therefore should not be considered to have been the special privilege of 
the Yoga system, The term "liga" in the Samkya-karika suggests that 
“linga” in the sense of Buddhi was prevalant also in Samkhya thought. 
The term A-linga, however, does not seem (0 have been mentioned by 
the Samkhya. 


Vyasa in his Bhasya conceives Mahat as the first manifestation 
from the Unmanifest (ie, A-vyakta or Prakrti). But why should 
Mahat be called liga both by the Sarmkhya and the Yoga? The 
commentary Bhasvati suggests’ that Mahat is so called because it is 


ts 


> विकारहेतुत्वं चाविशेषत्वमु---/5८८०४७॥ on Y.S. 2, 19. 


3. तम्मात्रपञ्चकमस्मिता चेति पट्‌ पदार्था ग्रविशेषा इत्यस्मिन्‌ शास्रे परिभाषिताः । तथा 
च ज्ञानेन्द्रियाणि कर्मेच्रियाणि ages मनः प्चभूतानि चेति षोडश विशेषाः 
Bhasvati on Y.S. 2, 19, 

4, अविशेष-शब्द: पडू जादिशव्दवत्‌ योगरूढ: Teda ४1१५८७७५६७ ०८ ४.5. 2. 19. 
5. महतः षड्‌ अविशेषा सुज्यन्ते पञ्चतन्मात्राष्यहंकारश्चेति विरध्यवास:--- 
Yukti--dipika p» 108. : 

6. एते सत्ता-मात्रस्य आत्मत महत: षड्‌ ग्रविशेष-परिणामा:---९१३४७ on Y. S. 21% (० 
7. लिद्धुमात्रमु*"“पुंप्रधानयोज्ञापकमु 1७४०११ on Y.S. 2.19, 
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the sign on the basis of which we can infer the soul as well as 
Prakrti. Prakrti incapable of doing this is ‘therefore A-linga 
Vijfianabhiksu, on the other hand, opines! that Mahat js nee 
because it is the original seed Out of which the entire creation is 
manifested. As the precursor of this seed, Prakrti is A-lifiga, 


Conclusion 


According to the Sarikhya, the term Vigesa refers to the five 


gross elements, and A-vi$esa to the five subtle elements. The term 
Visega may be extended to cover the subtle and the gross bodies on 
the ground that both these bodies are 
gross elements in the realiz 


ation of three distinct types of experience 
viz., pleasure, pain and despair. According to the Yoga, Vigesa means 
the eleven organs (viz., five sense organs, five action organs and the 


mind) and also five gross elements. A-vigesa consists of Ahamkara 
and the five Tanmatras, 


Thus Vigesa of the Yoga includes eleven organs besides the five 
gross elements, the Vigesas of the Samkhya. The A-vigesa of the 
Yoga incorporates Ahamkara besides five subtle elements, the A-visesas 
of the Sarhkhya. Vigesa of the Yoga and the Vikrti of the Samkhya 
refer to the same catagories, Ahamkara and the five subtle elements 
are A-vigesas because they directly produce the eleven organs and 
the five gross elements respectively. 


Se et ee अर 


L जगदडूरो महतू-तत्त्वम्‌***प्रखिलवस्तूनां व्यज्ञकमु-- vijtiana 
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THE ADVAITA VIEW OF TIME 


DR T. M. P. MAHADEVAN 


Advaita, with which the name of great Sankara is J is 
not a system among systems of philosophy. It stands for the plenary 
experience, pursanubhava, that does not involve the usual distinctions of 
experient, experiencing and experienced object. The plenary experience 
is the non-dual Self which is referred to in the Upanisads by such terms 
as Brahman and Atman. The world of plurality of which we as 
empirical souls are a part is an appearance of the non-dual Self. 
The fact of this appearance is called Maya, the principle of illusion 
which presents the Many in the place of the One, and introduces 
the distinctions of experients, experiencings and experienced objects 
into distinctionless experience. 

Maya is not real, as it gets sublated in pure experience, along 
with the world of plurality which is its product. Nor is it unreal 
because it makes the world-appearance possible. Hence, it is described 
as indeterminable, anirvacanzya, being neither real nor unreal ‘Time, 
according to this scheme, has meaning only in and for the world of 
plurality. It represents the relation between the Self and Maya. In 
other words, time isthe condition of the possibility of experiencing, 
and not of experience. Therefore, like Maya, it is not real. 


An analysis of the three states of experience—waking, dream 
and deep sleep—will render the meaning of time, according to Advaita, 
clear. Both waking and dream are forms of experiencing, and are 
governed by time. The difference between waking and dream is that 
while in the state of waking the empirical subjects experience 81 
external world, in dream the experiencing is internal. The objects 
that constitute the external world are conditioned by both physical 
time and mental time. They are duaya-kalah, says Gaudapada, ® 
illustrious predecessor of Sahkara; whereas the contents of dream are 
made possible by mental time; they are citta-kalah. Thus there 15 
this difference between the world of waking and the world of dream 
that while the former is public, the latter is private, Since Advait 
recognizes this difference, it should not be confused with subjects 
idealism. The non-dual Self is not a subject as against an object. 
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is that which transcends this distinction. The states of waking and 
dream, however, agree in this that they are, both of. them, phenomenal 
and are, therefore, subject to time. 

The state of deep sleep by contrast isa timeless experience, 
Here, there is neither the external world of things nor the interna] 
world of ideas. There is no experiencing ; there is experience, 
Although when one wakes up from sleep, time reappears, in sleep itself 
there is no time. Where there is duality, there is time. Where there is 
time, there is misery. In sleep-experience, there is no duality, no time, 
no misery. That sleep-experience is of the nature of happiness is 
evidenced by the fact that the one who wakes up from sleep recalls 
and says “I slept happily." Can we, then, regard the sleep-experience 
itself as the transcendent pure experience ? The answer is: no. In 
sleep, ignorance or Jaya persists. One who has woken up from 
sleep not only says “I slept happily” but also “I did not know 
anything.” In the language of duality—which is temporal—we may 
say that in sleep there is temporary suspension of time, 

The truly timeless experience is turiya, where even ignorance 
disappears. "'T'urzya' means the ‘fourth’, and is so named to distinguish 
it from the three empirical states. But, in truth, it is not ‘fourth’ in 
addition to the three. It is the non-dual experience that is the ground 
and goal of all relative experience. Deep sleep resembles turzya, since 
in both there is no perception of plurality. But they differ in that while 
in deep sleep there is no realisation of non-duality, in turzya there is. 
Explaining this difference, Gaudapada says that : 

“The self of the sleep state knows neither itself nor another, 
neither truth nor untruth: tuya is all-seeing always." Interpreting 
the meaning of the expression sarvadyk sada, Sankara observes : “Since 
there is nothing other than turiya, it is eternally all, as well as the J 
Seer ; there is no ignorance in it. Indeed, when the 00 sun 
shines, there can be neither darkness nor erroneous appearance. 

T'uriya, thus, is pure experience where there is neither time nor 
Maya. The true non-dual Self is eternal; time is its moving image. 
The Maitrayani-U panisad declares that 


.l. नात्मानं न परं चैव त सत्यं तापि चातृतस्‌ । = 


uta: किचन संवेत्ति तुये तत्सवहक्सदा ॥ ES 
: Mandükya-karika, 1. 12. E^ 
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“There are two forms of Brahman: time and the timeless | 


3 th at 


which is prior to the sun is the timeless, without parts ; but that Which 


begins with the sun is time which has parts..'"! 


Further on, the Upanisad quotes an ancient verse: 
*Tis Time that cooks created things, 
All things, indeed, in the Great Soul (Mahatman), 
In what, however, Time is cooked— 
Who knows that, he the Veda knows’, 


Time is said to cook because it makes everything mature and 
resolve in Brahman. But time itself is cooked ultimately and is 
resolved in Brahman. Time is not the true nature of the Ultimate 
Reality. Time is with parts whereas the timeless is without parts, 
Brahman is the timeless. 


Reality, according to Advaita, is truly timeless— timeless not in 
the sense of endless duration, but in the sense of eternity and complete. 
ness, requiring neither a ‘before’ nor an ‘after’, A well-known text of 
the Taittiriya-U panisad defines Brahman as being, consciousness and 
infinitude? The expression 'infinitude' here means ‘timeless’. Sankara 
explains, in his commentary on this text, Brahman as timeless in the 
sense that it is not conditioned by time, is the ground of time, and is 
unsurpassably subtle. 


If time is not real, it may be asked, what is its use, what purpose 
does it serve ? The answer of Advaita is that time is the gateway to 
Reality. The purpose of the notion of time is the same as what, 
according to Gaudapada, is the object of the teaching about creation. 
If we imagine time to be real and inquire into its nature, we shall never 
find a solution. The discussion of time is not an end in itself, but must 
lead us to the knowledge of the Real. To employ an apt imagery of 
the Katha-U panisad, while the different orders of creation serve as food 
for Brahman, time (here called ‘Death’) is the sauce (wpasecana). Just 

2.0 MUR GSE CONT) T YE 


1. द्वे वाव ब्रह्मणो रूपे कालश्राकालश्च ; ग्रथ यः घ्रागादित्यात्‌ सोऽक्ालोऽकलः ¦ 
भथ य भादित्याद्यः स कालः सकलः | 
Maitrayani Upa. 6. 19. 
2, कालः पचति भूतानि सर्वाण्येव महात्मति a 


यस्मिंस्तु पच्यते कालो यस्तं वेद स वेदवित्‌ ॥ 


3, सत्यं ज्ञानमनन्तं ब्रह्म । 
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as a sauce makes consumption of food (even when it is insipid 
even so time serves as the channel for all the orders of 
return to their source which 15 the eternal Brahman, 
left behind, for time too is consumed, 


) possible, 
Creation to 
But time is not 


Time is useful in the sense that it is in time that we have to 
strive for and reach the timeless. All sadhana is in time. It takes time 
to gain the timeless. Apart from time being a genera] condition of 
spiritual progress and perfection, it can also be employed as an object 
of meditation. Meditation on time js recommended as a method for 
getting beyond time to the timeless reality. The Mattrayant-U panisad 
mentions time as one of the principal forms of the supreme, immortal, 
unembodied Brahman.’ It is as a form of Brahman that time is to be 
meditated on. The supreme Brahman is not in the sphere of what is seen, 
and is without shape. So, the mind cannot be dissolved in it directly, 
One of the indirect ways of mind-dissolution is the contemplation of 
time as the image of Brahman. Meditation implies imaginative substi- 
tution. It involves necessarily a make-believe, But it is useful in that 
it leads us through the image to the real. The image may be external 
or internal, gross or subtle. As one progresses in meditation, one 
makes the image more and more subtle. Of the most subtle images of 
Brahman, time is preeminent. The fruit of time-meditation is not to 
cling to time as if it were ultimately real, but to transcend it. As the 
Upanisad declares, “He who worships time as Brahman, from him time 
withdraws afar."? 


Se Eee 


1. ब्रह्मणो वावैता श्रग्रयास्तनवः परस्यामृतस्याशरीरस्य । à 4 
as Maitráyani Upa. 4. 6. 


2, यः कालं ब्रहमत्युपातीत कालस्तस्थातिदुर्मपसरति । 
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I, Jaina Logic 


1. We have used the word ‘logic’ in a wider sense to 1 
epistemology under it. Our treatment of the contents of Jaina logic 
will be based on Acarya Hemacandra's Pramaga-mznamsa which is a 
standard treatise on the subject, supplemented by other sources where 
necessary. The treatment will be prefaced by an account of logical 
elements in the Agamas and exegetical literature on them. 


2. The Jaina Agamas contain a theory of knowledge, based 
on their doctrine of karman. Consciousness obscured by karmic 
particles finds expression in various forms of knowledge other than 
omniscience which however becomes manifest only when the jnana- 
varaniya-karman is completely dissociated from the soul. Apart from 
omniscience, there are other four kinds of knowledge, viz. (1) mati-jflana, 
that is, knowledge through the sense-organs and the mind 8 (9 
éruta-jfiana, that is, knowledge acquired through study ; (3) avadhi-jnana 
which stands for direct intuition of objects having shape or configura- 
tion (ripin), situated at great distances in space and time; and 
(4) manahparyaya-jflana which directly intuits the objects thought of 
by the minds of others, Jinabhadra however holding the view that it 
intuits only the states of the mind-substance directly, and the external 
objects thought of are known by inference. These four forms of 
knowledge occur owing to the suspension-cum-dissociation of karmic 
veils—the first requiring additionally the help of the sense-organs and 
the mind ; the second needing the help of verbal symbols representing 
the objects; and the last two being independent of such help. To 
gether with (5) omniscience, the total number of all possible forms of 
knowledge comes to five. Of these five varieties, the last three are 
direct and the first two are indirect knowledge of the object. The 
criterion of direct knowledge is the absence of any intermediary 
between the soul and the object. The presence of such intermediary : 
is the criterion of indirect knowledge. In mati-jüana, he object / 
is known through the sense-organs and the mind, and in srutaynand 
the object is known through verbal symbols. This explains then 
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E nature. In the other three forms of knowledge, neither the 
sense-organ, nor the mind, nor any verbal symbol 15 requisitioned, mgl 
go they are the varieties of direct knowledge, that is, knowledge that 
occurs owing to the partial or complete dissociation of knrmic 
particles without the help of any other external instrument of know- 
ledge, such as the sense-organ or the mind or the verbal symbol. 
The term ;pratyaksa in the sense of direct knowledge is therefore 
applicable only to the last three forms of knowledge, the remaining 
two falling under the category of paroksa in the sense of being indirect 
knowledge. But in ordinary usage, sensual or mental perception हि 
called ‘pratyaksa, and so the Jaina logicians condescend to designate 
such knowledge as popular or empirical (samvyavaharika) pratyaksa. 
The éruta-jfiana however is paroksa by all standards. 


2 (a). Aksapada Gautama’s classification of pramuyas appears 
accepted in the Jaina Agamas which mention pratyaksa, anumana, 
aupamya and agama as the four pramagas or hetus. A pramana, in 
Jainism, is essentially a form of knowledge and not anything else such 
as sense-object contact (sanntkarsa) or the like, which are regarded 
as pramaza by the Naiyayika, In the Anuyogadvara-sitra, ‘pratyaksa 
is divided as sensuous and non-sensuous (which includes avadhe, 
manahparyzya and kevala); anumana is divided as pürvavat, $esavat 
and drstasadharmyavat—each of the latter two having more than one 
sub-variety. The aupamya is divided as sadharmyopanita and vaidhar- 
myopanita, each having a number of sub-varieties. The agama is 
divided as laukika and  lokottara. The question of integrating 
anumana and awpamya with the original scheme of five forms of 
knowledge is solved by Umasvati in his Tattvarthadhigama-sütra by 
subsuming these and a number of other kinds of pramaya under mati- 
Jaana. Early Jaina thinkers do not appear seriously mindful of the 
logical issues discussed in the Brahmanical and the Buddhist camps. 
It is only in the treatises of Siddhasena Divakara, Samantabhadra 
and Akalanka that the attempt at systematization of these issues is 
Made and pursued. Until then the logical concepts were loosely 
adopted and enumerated to serve the needs of popular discussions. 


~ Number of the members of an inferential process as five or ten, 
ough admitting that the probans and example, or even example 
one is competent enough to lend to the inference. In the 
64 : 
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Acarya Bhadrabahu, in his Dasavaikalika-niryukti, has given the 
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Proving negative probandum, negative probans 


probandum and negative probans proving negative probandum 


2(b. The science of debate also found due 3 i 
Jainism. Three kinds of katAa (debate) were recognized —arthashatha 
dharma-katha and kama-katha—of which the Gharma-katha * 


m : SR Was again 
divided into four varieties viz. @kge parr, vikse pani, 


; T Ne ७५८०८ and 
nirvedanz. The sarwejan? and mirvedami were for inspiring fear 


(sarhvega) and detachment (nirveda) in the disciple. The aksepant was 
for the enlightenment and elevation of the disciple by dispelling his 
doubts about the spiritual code, The ०४८४८९७०५४ was in vogue between 
the teacher and the taught, as well as between two persons belonging 
to two rival camps, for achieving victory. Six ways of disputation 
(vivada) are also found enumerated in the Sthananga-sutra, Ten 
blemishes of legitimate discourse (vada) are also given there, viz, 
tajjata-dosa, matibhatiga-dosa etc. Six types of queries (prašna) are 
mentioned, The hetus are also classified as yapaka (one that is used 
to delay the opponent), sthapaka (one that is used to establish one's 
Own position without loss of time), vyamsaka (one that is used in 
casuistry), and lüsaka (one that is used for exposing casuistry). Many 
varieties of example are noted, using the term 'example' to include 
detailed arguments and even stories in support of the conclusion. 


3. A brief account of the main topics of Jaina logic as syste- 
matized by Jaina logicians is given below on the basis of Acarya 
Hemacandra's Pramana-mimamnea. 


3(a). A pramaza is defined as (right definitive cognition of an 
object’. A cognition necessarily cognizes itself while cognizing the 
object, but this self-cognition is not included in the definition, because 
it overlaps the cases of erroneous cognitions also. It is not necessary 
that the object of cognition should be an object unknown before. 
The Jaina philosopher believes in continuity-cum-change, and so even 
when a new mode is cognized, the object quá substance which was 
cognized before together with its past mode is also cognized along 
with the new mode. 


शः 


The determination of the validity of a pramaga is sometimes 


गर्धनिण: 
1, सम्यगर्थातणयः प्रमाणम्‌ | Pramana-mimarhsd 1. 1. 2, 
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effected by the cognition itself (svatah), e.g. in the case of repeatedly 
occurring cognitions of daily life, and on other occasions by another 
(paratah) confirmatory cognition, or by cognition of its pragmatic conse- 
quence, or by cognition of another necessarily concomitant fact. The 
validity of the confirmatory cognition is self-cognised and thus infinite 
regress is avoided. 


3 (b. The object of pramaga is the real, which is of the nature 
of substance-cum-mode, the criterion of reality being causal efficiency. 


3 (c) The resultant of pramaza is the illumination of the object. 
But here a difficulty arises. Both the pramaga and its resultant, being 
cognitions, their differentiation as two separate acts will be impossible, 
But the Jaina philosopher asserts that cognition quá the activity of the 
knowing subject is pramafa, while cognition gud the activity directed 
towards the object is the resultant (pramama-phala) There is no 
contradiction in the same cognition being self-regarding and object- 


regarding. In another view, the cessation of ignorance is regarded 
as the immediate resultant of. pramaza. Again, when there is a 
causally connected series of cognitions regarding the same object, 
each succeeding cognition is the resultant of the preceding one, 
Another resultant of pramaya is the judgement of avoidance, or of 
acceptance, or of ‘indifference. The nature of the resultant is 
determined by the interest of the cognizer. 


3 (d). The subject of cognition (pramata) is the self which 
reveals itself as well as the object, and is liable to change of modes. 

3 (e). The pramana is of two kinds, viz, perceptual (pratyaksa) 
and non-perceptual (paroksa) cognition. 

3 (e) (i). The perceptual cognition is defined as the cognition 
which is immediate-cum-lucid. Immediacy-cum-lucidity of a cognition 
means its independence of any other pramaga or the direct apprehen- 
Sion of the object as ‘This’, 


The perceptual cognition is twofold—(1) transcendent (mukhya) and 
(2) empirical (samwyavaharika) Of these, the first has three subkinds. 
The highest kind stands for the full manifestation of the nature of the 


L श्रथक्रियानिर्भासाद्वा नास्तरीयाथंदर्शनाद्वा*** Ibid., 1.1.8. (com). 
2, फलमर्थ प्रकाश; । Ibid, 1.1.34. - ड 3 
३. हानोपादानोपेक्षाबुद्धयो वा प्रमाणस्य फलम्‌ | Ibid, ,. 31. 
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conscious principle on the complete dissociation of karmic Veils | 
obstruct knowledge. The other two kinds of transcendent Perceptual 
cognition are avadhi and manah-paryaya, standing for clairvoyance and 
telepathy respectively, each varying in excellence according to the 
purity of the relevant karmic veils that cover the soul, 

The empirical perceptual cognition occurs thr 
mentality of a sense (indriya) and the mind (manas) and 
of avagraha (determinate perception), ¿hā (speculation) 
judgement) and dharava (retention). 


ough the instru- 
is of the nature 
१ ५०४ (perceptual 


There are five senses, viz. touch, taste, 


smell, sight and ear which 
respectively apprehend touch, taste, 


smell, colour (including shape) and 
sound, Each of the sense is twofold, viz, dravyendriya and bhavendriya, 
The material particles arranged in definite Shapes constitute the 
dravyendriya or the physical sense-organ such as the tactile or the 
gustatory or the olfactory or the ocular or the auditory organ. The 
bhavendriya has two aspects. The ksayopasama of the jnanavaraniya 
karmic particles constitutes the labdhi-aspect of the bhavendriya 
whereas the soul’s tendency towards apprehension of the object is the 
upayoga-aspect of the bhavendriya, The mind is similarly twofold— 
(1) dravya-manas and (2) bhava-mamas, and is defined as an instrument 
which is capable of cognizing all kinds of objects!, not being limited to 
the objects of individual senses, 


As regards the nature of avagraha, it is defined as the cognition 


of the object, which closes up the rear of indeterminate perception on 
the sense-object contact. And the further enquiry of the object thus 
cognized is ih (speculation) The next Stage of perceptual cognition 
is perceptual judgement (avaya) which is the determination of the speci- 
fic characteristic which was the object of za. Finally, retention 
(dharaza) is effected, which is the Condition of memory of the object in 
future? Similar details are available in the course of sensuous cogni- 

tion described in the Pali Abhidhamma, 
3 (e) (ii). Now we come tothe non 


-perceptual (paroksa) cogni- 
tion which lacks in immediacy- 


cum-lucidity. Itisof five kinds, viZ. 
emrti (memory), pratgabhijfiana (recognition), aha (inductive reasoning): 
anumana (inference) and agama (verbal testimony). 


1, सर्वाथंग्रहणं मन: | Ibid., 1.1.24, 
2, Ibid., pp, 21-22, 


3. संमृतिप्रत्यभिज्ञानोहानुमानागमास्तद्विधय: ।। Ibid., 1, 2, 2 
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3 (e) (ii). 1. Memory is a cognition which is con 
to the rousing of past impressions and refers to its ob 
‘that’ It is expressed in judgements like 


and so on. 


3 (e) (ii). 2. Recognition is the synthetic judgement born of 
perceptual cognition and memory, as expressed in the following proposi- 
tions: (1) ‘This jar is necessarily that jar' (seen in the past)—a 
judgement of identity ; (2) ‘the gavaya is like (sadráa) the cow — judge 
ment of similarity ; (3) ‘the buffalo is unlike the cow’—a judgement of 
dissimilarity ; (4) 'this is less than, greater than, farther than, nearer 
than that, etc.'—judgements of difference? 


ditioned owing 
ject by the pronoun 
‘that jar’, ‘that ear-ring’ 


3 (e) (ii). 3. Inductive reasoning (tha) is the knowledge of 
universal concomitance conditioned by observation and non-observation, 
The universal concomitance cannot be known by perception, because 
perception is limited to the present. Nor can it be ascertained by 
inference, because inference itself is based on universal concomitance, 
The Jaina logicians therefore postulate this iha (also called tarka) for 
the knowledge of universal concomitance. Universal concomitance is 
defined as necessary occurrence of ihe determinant concomitant 
(vyapaka) on the occurrence of the determinate concomitant (vyapya), 
or the existence of the determinate concomitant only where there 
occurs the determinant concomitant? 

3 (6) (ii). 43. The next category of non-perceptual cognition is 
inference (anumana). Inference is defined as the knowledge of the 
Probandum (major term) on the strength of the probans (middle term). 
It is of two types—subjective (warte) and syllogistic (parartha), 
The former is resorted to for the removal of one’s own ignorance, while 
the latter is requisitioned for dispelling the ignorance of others. | 

The svarthanumana is defined as the knowledge of the probandum - 
from the probans which has the single characteristic of standing in 
relation of avinabhava (necessary concomitance) with ls e propane) 


1. वासनोद्वोधहेतुका तदित्याकारा स्मृति: । 199, 1 2. 3. 

2. दर्शवस्मरणसम्भवं तदेवेदं तत्सदृशं तद्विलक्षणं तत्मरतियोर्ग 
Ibid., 1. 2. 4. 3 

` ॐ व्यातिर्व्यांपकस्य व्याप्ये सति भाव एव व्याप्यस्य वा तत 


4. साधनात्साध्यविज्ञानम्‌ ्ननुसातम्‌ | 
5, Ibid, 1, 2, 8, 


हत्यादिसदूलनं परत्यमिश्ात र|. 


त्रैव भावः । Ibid, 12 | 
ह Ibid, 12.7, — 
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ascertained by one’s self. ‘Avtnabhava with the probandum'— 


Q j 
‘non-occurrence of the probans in the absence of the probandum’ ; 


For proving the avinabhiva with the probandum, 
logicians laid down the following three characteristics (rüpae or laks 
of the probans—(1) pakse sattvam eva ; (2) sapakse eva sattyam pi 
(3) vipakse asattvam eva. The Naiyayikas laid down two more cine 
cteristics, viz. avadhitavisayatvam and asatpratipaksatvam, The Jaina 
logicians reject these on the ground that these do not Constitute the 
complete set of conditions to establish the avinabhava. Thus in the 
case of inference—All is momentary, since existent— which is the 
most predominant argument of the Buddhists, the probans ‘existent? is 
held by them to be valid, though it does not occur in a homologue, 
sinces every existent is included in the subject (paksa) and there is 
nothing outside which could serve as an example. The Jaina logician 
therefore asserts that the triple or the quintuple characteristic would 
not serve any additional purpose, if the incompatibility with the 
contradictory be present ; nor would it be of any avail, if the incom- 
patibility with the contradictory be absent. 


the Buddhist 


The Jaina logician has propounded antarvyapti (internal concomi- 
tance). When the necessary concomitance of the probans with the 
probandum is demonstrated with reference to the subject (paksa) itself, 
it is a case of internal concomitance. When, however, the concomitenen 


is sought to be proved by an example outside the subject, it is a case 


of bahiryya pti (external concomi tance), The principle of tatho papatti, 


which is the came ce anyathānupapatti, explained above, is based on the 
acceptance of internal concomitance.! 


The avinabhava, that is, ‘non-occurrence (of the probans) in the 
absence (of the probandum)’ stands for ‘the universal necessity of 
synchronous and successive occurrence of Such events as are found to 


—— 
——À 


x 
1, स्वाथ स्वनिश्वितसाध्याविनाभावैकलक्षणात्‌ साधनात्‌ साध्यज्ञानम्‌ । Ibid., 1.2.9° 
2, अभ्यथानुपपत्नत्वं यत्र तत्र त्रयेण किम्‌ | 
नान्यथानुपपन्नत्व यत्र तत्र त्रयेण किम्‌ ॥ 
्रन्यथानुपपतत्वं wd: कि पत्वभिः कृतम्‌ । 
नान्वथानुपपक्षत्वं रूपैः कि पञ्चभिः कृतम्‌ ॥ Ibid., pp. 40-41. 


3. पक्षीकृत एव विषये साधनस्य साध्येन व्यासिरत्तर्व्यापिः, mer तु बहिरव्यापिरिति । „ f 


īdvāda-ratnākarā 3, 39, ob 
& Ibid, 8, 18, p. 520, epe ae 
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occur simultaneously or in succession’, For instance, the colour and 
the taste of a fruit are produced simultaneously by a common set of 
causal conditions and as such their synchronous occurrence is governed 
by necessity. A mango tree is necessarily a tree, because the two 
(‘mango tree’ and ‘tree’), being species and genus, stand in the relation 
of ४४१७४० and vyapaka. These are the instances of events which occur 
simultaneously. As regards the events which occur in Succession, we 
may refer to the case of the starry clusters of krttika (pleiades) and 
rohin?, which, though not related as cause and effect, necessarily rise in 
succession. Smoke and fire are related as effect and cause and occur 
in succession. 


The knowledge of the avinabhava is achieved by means of aha 
(inductive reasoning), as we have already mentioned, 


We have now seen that the only essential characteristic of a 
probans (sadhana) is its avinabhava with the probandum, and this 
avinabhava is ascertained by angathanupapatti and not the three or five 
Characteristics as laid down by the Buddhists and the Naiyayikas 
respectively. Furthermore, the avínabAava is available between the 
concurrent as well as two successive events, and is determined by wha 
or inductive reasoning, which is a unique organ of proof, postulated by 
the Jaina logicians. 


Now we come to the five possible types of probans. These are: 
(1) essential identity (evabhava), (2) cause, (3) effect, (4) coexistent in 
the same substratum (ekarthasamavayin), and (5) opposite (virodAin).! 
The first four prove facts which are positive in nature, while the last 
proves a negative probandum. ‘Being a product’ (krtakatua) as & probans 
for the inference of impermanence of 8 word (fabda'nityatva) 18 an 
example of the first type. When there is doubt as to whether the 
indistinct object in front is a volume of vapour or smoke, the cognition 
of fire (which is the cause of smoke) leads to the inference of smoke. 
This is an instance of the second type of probans: Inference eh fire 
from smoke is an instance of the third type. The fourth type is illus- 
trated by the inference of colour from taste, 
, Same fruit. 
ee be कण ON ZESDE 
1. स्वभावः कारणं कार्यमेकार्थसमवायि विरोधि चेति पत्चधा साधतम्‌ | 
| | | Pramapa-mindihsd, l- 2.13 
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The absence of any of these four types of probans ser 


Ves as | 
ground for the inference of the absence of the corresponding p 


robandum, 
is what is 
opposed to the negatum (pratisedhya), or to the effect of the negatum 

. ’ 
orto the cause of the negatum, or to the determinant Concomitant 


The fifth type of probans, called virodhin (opposite), 


* (vyapaka) of the negatum ; or what is the effect of the Opposed probans, 


The inference of ‘absence of cold touch’ from ‘fire’ is an example of the 
probans opposed to the negatum (namely, ‘cold touch’), Here cold 
touch is the negatum whose absence is inferred from the Presence 
of fire. Similarly, when the ‘absence of the unobstructed Conditions 
of cold touch’ is inferred from ‘fire’, it is an example of the probans 
opposed to the effect of the negatum. Here ‘cold touch’ is the effect 
of the negatum, viz., the ‘unobstructed conditions of cold touch’, 
The ‘cold touch’ again is opposed to the probans, viz. fire. In the 
Same way, the inference of the absence of ‘horripilation’ (romaharsa) 
and ‘feel of snow’ (tus@rasparga) from fire are the examples of probans 
opposed to the cause and determinant concomitant (vyapaka) of 
the negatum. If ‘smoke’ is substituted for ‘fire’ in the instances cited 
above, it will give rise to cases of inference on the basis of the effect 
of the opposed probans. The opposed probans is ‘fire’, and the effect 
of fire is ‘smoke’. 


We do not here propose to give the definitions of paksa and 
drstanta in the interest of brevity. 

We have now discussed the svarthanumana. As regards the 
pararthanumana or syllogistic inference, it is requisitioned for dispelling 
the ignorance of others. Only two members, .viz., the thesis (pratijna) 
and the probans (hetu) endowed with positive and negative concomitance 
constitute the syllogism. The Buddhists considered the statement of 
the probans alone as sufficient to convince the learned people. Inre 
cognition of the requirements of the pupils, the full set of five members, 
viz. pratijna, hetu, udaharana, upanaya and nigamana—was admitted 
by the Jaina logicians. We have already spoken of the ten members 


(the traditional five plus their Suddhis) enumerated by Acarya 
Bhadrabahu. 


The Jaina logicians have recognized three hetvabhaeas viz., asiadha, 
viruddha and gnaikāntika. There is also an ancient Jaina tradition 


1. Ibid, 2, 1. 10, 
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that Acarya Siddhasena Divakara postulated only the asiddha, Aca 
Mallavadin only the viruddha, and Acarya Samantabhadra a is 
anaikantila hetvabhasa. This is explained as follows ह as 
inference “The word is impermanent exclusively, because of its ‘being 
a product’, like a jar." Now, here the probans ‘being a product 
cannot be true of or exist in (asiddha) an absolutely impermanent 
subject, viz, word. The reason is that a product, according to the 
non-absolutist philosopher, is permanent-cum-impermanent, The same 
probans can also be viewed as contradictory (viruddha) because it 
would prove the word to be permanent-cum-impermanent which is the 
antithesis of absolute impermanence. Similarly, the probans is also 
inconclusive (anatkantika) because it is also predicable of what is | 
permanent, that is, the heterologue (vipaksa). 


The Jaina logicians have elaborately discussed the definitions 
and varieties of drstantabhasa, düsaga, disayabAasa, vada, jaya, migraha 
etc, But it is not possible to discuss them in this article. Some of 
these as found in the Jaina Agamas have already been mentioned at 
the beginning. 

3(e)(ii).5. The fifth category of non-perceptual cognition is | 
agama (verbal testimony) which is defined as the knowledge that is 
derived from the words of the apta, that is, & person who-knows the ; 
object as it is and also speaks in accordance with his knowledge. 5 
The àpta is either laukika, such as the parents, or alaukika, such as a 
the tirthankara, In this connection, the Jaina logicians discuss at great as 
length the Mimarhsa conception of the apaurusegatva of the Vedas and 
also the conception of Personal God as the revealer of truth. 
Complete books such as the Aptamimamsa of Samantabhadra and the 
Aptaparikga of Vidyananda are devoted to the consideration of these | 
"problems. 

The Jaina Logicians 

4. In this brief account of Jaina logic, 

historical evolution of Jaina logic in relation to o 


1. "Rue: सिद्धसेनस्य विरुद्धो मल्लवादिनः । 
वेधा समस्तभद्रस्य हेतुरेकान्तसाधने र; Nydyavataravartika-ortti, 3. 53. "H 


9, अनित्य एव शाब्दः, कृतकत्वाद्‌ घटवत्‌ | 
3. fede वस्तु यथावस्थितं यो जातीते यथाज्ञार्त 


we have not traced the 
ther schools of logic 
VU ueni a MES 


= 


२ 
+ चाभिधतते mE 
PramananayatattoaloKalankaray 4,4, tes 


65 
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to which the former is in debted for its origin and 
Aksapada's Nyaya-sitra is the basis of the Buddhist and Jain logic, - 
Vacaka Umasvati classified the traditional five JAAnas—yviz,, mati, Sruta 
etc.—into two groups, including the first two under Paroksa and the 
rest three under pratyaksa. We have already given the reason [vide 
1(a)]. He also mentions the four pramanas of the Nyaya school,! 
and says that such pramazas should be included under mat; and sruta,? 
We have already explained the concept of sarmwyavaharika pratyaksa, 
Umasvati conceives mati-jfana as including smrti, BOY HG, cinta and 
abhinibodha. A beginning was thus made by him towards a theory 
of knowledge recognizing pratyaksa and paroksa as two separate kinds 
of knowledge, each having more than one variety, The Jainas 
however entered the field of logic proper after the advent of Dignaga, 
and Acarya Siddhasena Divakara was perhaps the first Jaina philo- 
sopher whose JVyàgavatara contains the rudiments of Jaina logic, 
Pramata is defined as an uncontradicted cognition illumining itself 
and its object) It is stated to be of two kinds, viz., 
pratyaksa and iparoksa, on account of the twofold character of the 
object, and the paroksa is divided as anumana and agama. Along with 
the pramana, pramata, pramanavisaya and pramiti have also been 
defined by Siddhasena Diyakara. Inferential knowledge is distinguished 
as svartha and parartha and its constituents such as hetu, vyapti 
(including antar-vyapati and bahir-vyapti), paksa, drstanta, hetvābhāsa, 
arstantadosa etc. are defined and explained. In short, tne Nyayavatara 
contains all the elements of logic in a nutshell, Next we come to 
Acarya Mallavadin and Acarya Samantabhadra. The former was 
reputed to be a great debator, and his work Dvadasara-naya-cakra bears 
testimony to his reputation. All the tenets of philosophy that were 
available to him were incorporated by him in his treatise under one or 
the other of the twelve aras (standpoints) propounded by him.  Acarya 
Samantabhadra extensively utilized the Nyaya-sitra to define Jaina 
Concepts and effectively use the logical apparatus to establish the 
doctrines of anekantavada and syadvada on a firm basis, He endorses! 
Siddhasena Divakara’s definition of Pramana, Pramanabhasa, pratijfía- 


1. Tattoarthadhigama-sitra 1. 6, 
2. Ibid., 1. 12, 3 


8, प्रमाणं स्त्रपराभासि ज्ञानं, बाधविर्वाजत 


म्‌ Nyayavatgra, 1, 
4, BSS, 63, 
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dosa and hetudosa are recognized." He also mentions the necessity of 

drstánta in debate’. Maya is defined on the pattern of the Nyaya 
definition of hetu.® Samantabhadra appears to be familiar with 
Uddyotakara's Nyayavaritika. He is conversant with the conception 

of anyathanupapattt.” The task of systematizing Jaina logic was 
however left to Akalanka who came after Dharmakirti. He can be 
considered to have given almost a final shape to the categories of 
knowledge and the concept of inference in Jaina logic. Attempts were 
made by him to include the sources of knowledge, such as upamana, 
abhava, arthapatti, and the like, recognized in other schools, under the 
categories postulated by the Jainas themselves. Akalanka was 
followed by Vidyananda who flourished after Vacaspati Misra and was 
a complete master of all the schools of philosophy of his time and made 
an extensive application of anekanta for the assessment of non-Jaina 
concepts. He composed a separate treatise on pramaga. Then we 
come to Manikyanandin, the author of the Partksa-mukha-sutra. 
Akalanka’s logical treatises were commented upon by Anantavirya, 
Vidyananda, Prabhacandra and Vadiraja. Prabhacandra's Prameya- 
kamala-martanda and Nyaya-kumuda-candra deserve special attention in 
this connection. Vadideva’s Syadvada-ratnakara is an encyclopaedic 
work which utilized up-to-date literature in the field of antology, 
epistemology und logic, including the works of Udayana. १ Acana 
Hemacandra’s Pramana-mimamsa is a compendium of Jaina logic, Cates 
however is avilable in an incomplete form. Jaina logic was reoriented 
in the light of Navya Nyaya by Yasovijaya of the seventeenth 
century A. D. 


l. Apta-mimarisa 79-80. 
22, BSS, 54. 

3. Apta-Mimansa 106. 

4. Ibid., 5, 27, 65. 

9. Ibid., 17-18, 
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अतीतानागतज्ञानोपायः 
बद्रीनाथ Ben: 

अतोतानागतज्ञानं MAJ बहुशः श्रुतम्‌ | 

तत्साधनप्रकारो उत्र प्रबन्धे प्रतिपाद्यते ॥ 


पदार्था द्विविधा नित्या अनित्याश्र; नह्याभ्यां प्रकाराभ्यां भिद्यत | 
पदाथः। तेषु नित्याः, कामं ते प्रवाहिनित्या:, परिणामिनित्याः, स्वरूपनित्या: 
कूटस्थनित्या वा स्युः, सदा वतेमाना एव 1 नेको ऽपि नित्य: कदाचिदनागतो ऽतीतो 
भु कर्पते । अनित्येषु ये भावमूतास्ते त्रिविधाः । ते हि सर्वे प्रथममनागतास्ततो 
वतमानास्ततश्चातीता जायन्ते | ये चाभावभूता अनित्यास्ते द्विविधाः प्रागभावो iaa | 
wi प्रागभावो वतंमानो उतीतश्व भवति न पुनः कदाप्यनागतः । ध्वंसश्चानागतो 
वतेमानश्च भवति न कदाप्यतीतः। ये खस्वमावस्य पदार्थान्तरं, प्रागभावस्य 
प्रामाणिकत्वं, ध्वंसस्य चाविनश्वरत्वं च न मन्यन्ते तेषां तद्विषये भिन्न एव पन्था यस्य 
नात्र समीक्षा ऽवसरः | 


eat पुनः 'नासतो विद्यते भावो नाभावो विद्यते सतः” इति सिद्धान्त- 
gat पुरुषव्यतिरिक्तस्य सर्वस्यानागतवर्तमानातीततास्तिश्ो ऽवस्थाः परिकल्पयन्तो 
ei दिशा विशदयन्ति वेद्यनातस्‌ । नैतन्मतमपि युक्तायुक्ततया aR | 
अत्र ठु स्वरूपेणावस्थया वा उतीतानागतयोवेस्तुनोर्जानोषायमात्र चिन्तनीयतया प्रस्तुतमिति 
त्रैव वाचं चटुलयितुं किश्चिदुपक्रम्यते | 


E. अतीतानागते वस्तुनी सजातीयं वर्तमानं पुरस्कृत्य शब्देनानुमानेन च सुखं 
थे इति प्रायो निर्विवादम्‌ | न केवलं ते परोक्षवेथे एवापितु सामान्यलक्षणया 
शानढक्षणया च प्रत्यासत्या segna अपीत्यपि न्याय बैरोषिकविदो वदन्ति | परमाम्यां 
रत्यासत्तिभ्यां प्रसूयमानं प्रत्यक्षं गृह्ममाणसामाग्यविरोषाकारेणेवातीतमनागतं च वस्तु 
गोचरयति न तु तदीयैः समग्रविशेषैरपीति विस्पषठम्‌। परं पुराणादिषु प्रचुरं पठ्यते 
निःशेषविशेरप्यतीतानागतौ साक्षात्कृतवन्तो THEN महापुरुष’ इतिं | ते 


Paria Sera निर्धारणीयस्‌ । ufa प्रभूतान्यज्ञनौषधप्रभुतीनि गौतिकानि f : 
साधनानि यदुपयोगेन मानवः सूक्ष्मव्यवदितविप्रृष्टानप्यर्थाननायासं साक्षाकुरुते | परम m 
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वीतानागतवस्तूतामबिकलस्वूपदर्शनं तु योगेन, तपसा, देवाराधनया, योग्यादिदत्तया 
gada वा समासादयिएुं शक्यमिति सुनिश्चितप्रायम्‌ | न हि योगादीननुपास्य 
कश्चिदतीतमनागतं वा याथातथ्येन प्रत्यक्षयितुं क्षणमपि क्षमते | 

कस्तावदतीतानागतभत्यक्षप्रसवपटीयान्‌ योगः ! कथं च सो5धिकतु शक्यः 
` इति जिज्ञास्यते चेद्‌ दीयतां ekago पातझले dure ससय प्रथमपादीयेन 
द्वितीयेन सूत्रेण सम्यगळक्षि योगः~-“योगश्चिततवृत्तिनिरोधः इति | 

चित्तम्‌ अन्तःकरणं, बुद्धिः, ad, महदिति समे पर्यायाः । चित्तमेव सर्वेषां 
ज्ञानानामायतनम्‌ । तच्च सत्तरजस्तमोछ्पत्रिगुणात्मकतया fas प्रवृत्तिशीलं 
स्थितिशीलं च | 

तस्य प्राधान्येन पञ्च वृत्तयः प्रमाणविपर्ययविकल्पनिद्रास्मृतिरूपाः प्रजायन्ते | 
तत्र प्रमाणवृत्तिस्मिधा प्रत्यक्षमनुमानमागमश्च । इन्द्रियप्रणालिकया बाह्यवस्तुना सम्बद्वस्य 
चित्तस्य सामान्यविशेषातमकस्थ तद्वस्तुनः सामान्यमंशं गौणतया विशेषमंशं च प्रधान- 
तयाऽवधारयन्ती वृत्तिः saa । अनुमित्सितधमंविशिष्टधर्मिस्वरूपस्य पक्षातमकानुः 
मेयस्य साध्यसामान्यत्रतया सजातीयेषु सपक्षेष्वनुवृत्तो विजातीयेभ्यः विपक्षेम्यश्व 
व्यावृत्तो यः साध्यहेत्वोर्ग्याप्त्याख्यः सम्बन्धस्तद्विवया सामान्यावधारणप्रधानासामान्य- 
रूपेणेव साध्यहेतुसम्बन्धान्‌ मुख्यतया गोचरयम्ती वृत्तिरनुमानम्‌ | आप्तेनामनो ऽर्थ 
दर्शनमर्थानुमितिं वा पुरुषान्तरे संक्रमयितुं परयुज्यमानासदकदम्बकाजायमाना ऽथः 
सामान्यग्राहिणी वृत्तिरागमः । 

विपर्ययो नाम मिथ्याज्ञानं, यत्‌ प्रमाणबाध्यतया ग्ृद्यमाणप्रकारेण धर्मिण: 
प्रतिष्ठा पने पडु qaii च । पर्वाणि चाविद्या उस्मितारागद्रेषाभिनिवेशा: क्रमेण तमोमोह- E 
महामोहतामिसान्धतामिल्ननामानश्चित्तमलाः | 

शब्दज्ञाननिबन्धनी वस्तुशूत्या व्यवहारमात्रनिवेतननिपुणा चित्तवृत्तिविकरप: | à 

प्रस्वापप्राग्मवैरनुभवैरुद्ठावनानह॑स्य प्रस्वापोत्तरम॒सततः सुखस्वापादिप्रसवमशस्य _ 
निर्वाहिका प्रस्वापकालिकी चित्तवृत्तिनिद्रा | 

पूर्वानुभवस्य मर्यादाया अतिक्रमणे पड्गुभूता तस्मात्तदर्थाच fug ग्रहीतुमक्षमा 
तदुभयग्राहिणी चित्तवृत्ति: स्मृतिः | Y 
"wd इमाः सत्त्वरजस्तमःस्वरूपतया सुखदुःखमोहासिकाः WAST | Pa = 

सामासां निरोधो योगसिद्धिकामस्य लयः । US रिप इसे 
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मयीनां सर्वासां निरोधश्चि्तस्य यस्मिन्नवस्थाविशेषे सम्पद्यते त Sus 
यते | यस्मिश्चावस्थाविरेषे सास्विवयोऽपि वृत्तयो निरुध्यन्ते सोऽस 
निगद्यते | अयमुभयविधो 5पि योगो 5भ्यासवैराग्यपूर्वकादू ययनियमासनप्रा 
धारणाध्यानसमाधिरूपाणामष्टाज्ञानां समीचीनानुष्ठानात्सिध्यति | 

3 तत्र यमाः किक सत्यम्‌ , अस्तेयं, ब्रहमचर्यम्‌ अपरिग्रहश्च | afa हि 
योगप्रासादस्य प्रथमा शिल], योगपादपस्थ मूलबीजम्‌ । तामपरिपाल्य यर 

तत्सवं कृतमप्यकृतकह्पं भवति, तां विना ऽन्यस्य कस्यापि hs: ती क 
सर्वथा सवदा च सर्वेभूतानामनमिद्रोह: | सत्यं नाम कत्याप्यर्थत्यास्यया चि 
मवचनं च । ASA an भवति तस्य ada चिन्तनं वचनं च सर्वभूतहितं qu 
संशायते maa शिष्टछोकस्य च दृष्टावनुचितेन प्रकारेण द्रब्यमधिकई aR. 
चेष्टयोरभावोऽस्तेयस्‌ । इन्द्रियाणां विशेषेण Afaa संयमो WA | 
जीवनरक्षार्थ यावानर्थो ऽपेक्षितस्तावतो ऽतिरिक्तस्य न्याय्यस्यापि संग्रहाद्‌ वैमुख्यमपरिग्रह: | 


योग आर्या. 
प्रज्ञातो योगो 
णायामप्रतर्याहार- 


नियमाः पुनः--शौचं, सन्तोषः, तपः, स्वाध्याय Saai च । शौचं नाम 
बाह्यानामाभ्यन्तराणा च मलानामपनयनम्‌ | न्याय्याख्णत्राणसाधनादधिकस्यानु- 
पादित्सा सम्तोषः। शीतोष्णबुभुक्षापिपासादिमिरब्याकुळीमावस्तपः | विषयासक्त 
तिरस्करणप्र ग ग्र न्थानां साव UE यायः 
रस्करण वणोपदेशगभेग्रन्थानां सावधानमध्ययन स्वाध्यायः | परमगुरौ परमात्मनि 
सर्वकर्मापणमीश्वरमणिधानम्‌ | 


स्थिरः सुखावहो ऽसौविध्यविरोध्युपवेशनप्रकार आसनम्‌ । 


आसनसिद्धौ श्वासप्रधासयोगतिनियनत्रणं प्राणायामः | स च सर्वोत्तमं तपः | 
त्पो न परं प्राणायामात्‌ । ततो विशुद्धिमंडानां दीपश्च ज्ञानस्य । सोऽयं प्राणायामो 
माकण्डेयपुराणे रुघुमध्यमोत्तममेदेखिधा वर्णितः | निमेषपातार्मिका मि्वादशमात्रामि- 
पेतः स्वेदविजयफलो रघुः । चतुरविशतिमात्ाभिरयुक्तः कम्पविजयफलो मध्यमः | 
पदत्रिशन्मात्रायुती विषादविजयफरुश्चोत्मः | स च प्रत्येक ध्वस्तिप्रातिसंवि्नप्तादेति- 
चतुरवस्थः । ध्वस्तो शुभाशुभकर्मणां क्षयस्चेतोवासनानां Gea सिध्यति । TÀ 
समग्रा भोगकामना म्छायन्ते । साधकः स्वात्मारामः सम्पद्यते । संविदि साधको ऽपरिः 
fid: प्रभावैर्विकसमानो 5नन्तज्ञानसम्पदा समुद्भासमानश्र सूक्षमव्यवहितविप्रकृष्टार्थदर्शने 
प्रभुर्नायते | प्रसादे परिपुष्ठप्राण: प्रसन्नमना: परितृप्तेस्दरियग्राम: सम्माप्तसमस्तविषय इव 
TRASAR सिद्धे प्राणायामे सति चिन्तानिरोधे य इन्द्रियाणां स्वतः fal ¶| 
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निरोधः सोऽसौ प्रत्याहारः । विषयान्तरेभ्य aga चू अभिमते दश 
चित्तस्थावस्थापन धारणा । अवस्थापितचित्तके वस्तुनि प्रत्यस्य यः प्रत्ययान्तरेणा- 
परामृष्टः HEM: प्रवाहस्तद्‌ ध्यानय्‌ । ध्यानमेव यदा स्वस्वरूपमनवमासयदू ara 
कारेण प्रवहति तदा समाधिस्वरूपं प्रपद्यते । समाविसिद्धश्व सर्वमभीप्सितमवितथं 
जानाति देशान्तरे कालान्तरे च । 


एषां योगाङ्गानां यथाविध्यनुष्ठानादू योगः पूर्णतां ब्रजति । एषु धारणाध्यान- 
समाधित्रयमेकतर प्रवतेमानं संयमः संज्ञायते | संयमोऽयं यथा यथा स्थिरपदो भवति 
तथा तथा प्रज्ञाया आलोको विकसति विशदश्च भवति | 


संयमोऽयं यदा योगिमिवेस्तूनां धमंलक्षणावस्थारूपेषु त्रिषु परिणामेषु परिनिष्ठाप्यते 


तदा तदीया प्रज्ञाऽतीतानागतानां प्रत्यक्षं प्रसूते | यथोक्तं पातज्ञलदर्शनस्य विभूति- 


पादीयेन षोडशेन सूत्रेण “परिणामत्रयसंयमादतोतानागतज्ञानम्' | परिणामो नाम 
'अवस्थित-दरव्यस्य पूर्वर्मनित्ृ्तौ धर्मान्तरोत््तिः | अयमाशय:- धर्मी तावन्मूलमूत; 
पदार्थः; स च त्रिधा षरिणमति धर्मे; लक्षणेरवस्थामिश्च । तेषु धर्मात्मकः परिणामः 
साक्षादू घर्मिगतः | क्षणात्मकः परिणामो धर्माश्रितः, अवस्थात्रकश्च परिणामो 
रक्षणगतः । यथा प्रथिव्यादेर्धमिंणो गवादयो धर्मपरिणामाः । गवादीनामनागतवर्त- 
मानातोतत्वानि लक्षणपरिणामाः | वर्तमानलक्षणोपेतानां तेषां बाल्यकोमारयौवनादयो- 
ऽवस्थाषरिणामाः । 


इत्थं सर्व एव धर्मी किश्विद्धर्मात्मना परिणमति, स च धरमोऽनागतवतेमानातीतल- 
क्षणभुज्यते, वर्तमानदशायां विभिन्नाभिरवस्थामिरार्लिष्यते च । यो धर्मो यदा पर्मिण्य- 
व्यक्त सन्नपि स्वीयमर्थक्रियाकारि रूपं न प्राप्तस्तदा सोऽतागतलक्षणः। यदा 
ार्थक्रियाकारिरूपेणोपपन्नस्तदा वर्तमानलक्षणः, यदा चार्थक्रियाकारिणे रूपाद्‌ 
विमुक्तस्तदा 5तीतलक्षण: | वस्तुतस्त्वेक एवावस्थापरिणामो धर्मलक्षणयोरप्यवस्थामेदरूपः 
खात । त्रित्वाभिधानं तु तेषामन्योन्यव्यावृत्तरूपाभिप्रायेण | 


Vg fag परिणामेषु संयम्यमानं चित्तं तानखिलान्‌ प्रत्यक्षयत्‌ तदन्तगतावतीता- 
नागतावपि fogs प्रत्यक्षयतीति सुव्यक्तम्‌ | 


तदित्थं योगदर्शनस्य सर्वदर्शनानां शोषतया तदुक्तपरिणामत्रये चित्तसंयम एव 


° (3 D 
संबदशनसम्मतो ऽतीतानागतज्ञानोपायो वक्त श्यत इति कृतं विस्तरेण | 
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THE NATURE AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL ENQUIRY 


DR JATIL COOMAR MOOKERJEE 


Katha 


We propose in what follows to give a clear intelligible account 
of philosophical enquiry as conceived by the Indian Naiy&yika. The 
term which the Naiyayika uses as equivalent to a philosophical 
enquiry is katha. Katha is not any or every kind of enquiry but a 
kind of controlled enquiry i. e, enquiry limited by a specific end or 
purpose. The Naiy&yika holds that the purpose in a philosophical 
enquiry may be the attainment of knowledge by shifting pros and cons 
of a problem or problems, or attainment of victory in the open debate 
by any means, or again purely negative end of refutation of every 
positive thesis that is proffered, The technical names for these three 
types of controlled enquiry are vida, jalpa and vitanda. Vada isa 
philosophical discussion with the specific end of attaining knowledge. 
It may be a discussion between a teacher and a student, or between 
two fellow students or two experts. But it is never an enquiry carried 
on by a Single individual, where the issues, for and against, are 
imagined and examined by the same individual. For the Naiyayika 
limits such type of enquiry to a discourse where there are at least and 
not less EE two participants. In Nyaya text however the technical 
term vada is used to mean a. philosophical enquiry between a teacher 
and B student for the purpose of attainment of knowledge. In its 
meaning ual import it comes very near to catechism of Christian 
i 0 oro 
| enquiry (Katha). Here the E oer of philosoph g 
in the debate by any NS QUE the वप d po 
ESO ues fron 1. cen dE 
presupposes presence of jud Ea oS LEO standpointe 1 
the parties and give their ee t ; ue oue DE d 
There is yet a third type of — s Re ह fen ee ae Ben 
ais pune cree @ and its technical name is eitayda. 
65 such discourse js refutation of every 


= ee = phe e i n 
l, Vadah khatu nünapravaktrkah—the Vitsyayana-bhasya 
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m presented. The object of vitayda is thus neither 
ai ainment of truth, but the negative one—the refutation of 
every positive thesis that is offered. Victory, if it can be called so, is 
negative based on the failure of the opponent to prove his point. Victory 
should consist in the successful proof of one’s own position by 
logically demonstrating that all the objections and contrary 
opinions ate untenable and devoid of cogency. The person engaged 
in such type of discourse (vaitagdika) has no position of his own 
to defend and his only object is to assail every position and 
smash its defence. It is a sort of wrangling where the disputant may 
simply brawl and engage himself in confused argument or altercation. 
He is thus a philosophical free-lancer who has nothing to lose and who iar 
believes in attack for the sake of attack. Whether scepticism in this E. 
extreme sense is possible is however & moot question. 
Ratha is thus any one of these three varieties of discourse—vada, नह 
It is obvious that in jalpa and vitanda in particular j 
not be logically sound. In vada also there 
ich may fail to be in accordance with strict od 
logic. But such arguments may be matter of consideration only for ; 
the purpose of refutation, so that the ground may be made clear for the 
attainment of real truth about 8 problem. Katha therefore seems to 
have a wide scope, and it includes not merely the forms of logically . 
sound discussions, but also aberrations of valid reasoning that may 
enter into discussion with spurious truth-claim. The Nyaya philosophy 
discusses the aberrations in reasoning under the heads of chala, Jatt and : 
nigrahasthdna. Chala ig an ambiguous argument consisting in delie | 
berate misunderstanding of the meanings of the opponent's words. — त 
| The fallacies of ambiguous middle, maj r of the traditional - 
| logic are chala in Nyaya terminology. 


or and minor 

While jati is an unfa 
me sophistical rejoinder based on false an 
rguments OF the procedu 


jalpa and vitanda. 
the arguments used need 
is room for arguments wh 


alogy; nigrahasthanas a 
various vulnerable points in the ar 


ral be 

of the disputants. 
It may be pointed out in this connection that katha is 
ynonymous term 


1. Caraka-samhita— P. 
M. M. Dr. Yogendranath 
published in ‘The Cultural Heritag 
Samkara Miára—Ihe Vadi-vinoda« 
cf. the Atmatattvaviveka of Udayana. 
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the Caraka-sarnhita describes this controlled enquiry as sambhasa which 
literally means discourse. This sambhasa or discourse, according to 
Caraka, is of two kinds, sandhaya saribAas2 or friendly discussion, anq 
vigrhya san >hasa or aggressive debate. The former, also called anulomy 
sath Bldg, is what is called vada and the latter includes within it both 
jalpa and vitanda. While extolling sarnbhaga, ps Caraka-samhita lays 
down that this form of controlled enquiry increases the ardour and 
critical acumen of the enquirer, strengthening his cogitative power and 
promoting his prospects for acquiring reputation as a skilled 
debater. Moreover by this form of controlled enquiry, doubt js 
dispelled, firmness of conviction is gained, and new knowledge is added 
to the pre-existent stock. The Oaraka-sarhhita further mentions that 
the aggressive debate or vigrhya sambhasá should not be entered into 
with one’s preceptor, or men of kindred status, and the friendly 
discussion of the sandhaya sambhasa is the only form of debate 
permissible in such cases, Caraka is definitely against the idea of 
entering into an aggressive debate with persons of eminence. 

Sathkara Migra in his Vadi-vinoda also points out that kath aims 
at the knowledge of a hitherto unknown truth, the conservation of this 
knowledge, the repeated exercise of this knowledge with a view to 
maturing one's conviction and its transmission to honest enquirers of 

truth who are open to conviction. He has also laid down certain 
conditions which the enquirers should satisfy before they resort to such 
enquiries. First, they must not go against their experience, must have 
unimpaired powers of perception, must not be quarrelsome, and lastiy 
they must be able to maintain their position against the onslaughts-of 
the opponent and expose the weakness of the opposite point of view. 


Hemacandra, a representative of Jaina school of logic, while 
accepting the Naiyayika’s classification of katAa into vada, jalpa and 
vitanda refutes the claim of the last two varieties to have their place in 
legitimate discourse which is held by him to be the only permissible 
form of katha. The jalpa and the ०४४८८७८ forms of debate, since they 
very often have recourse to quibble or chala and sophism or Jats, and 
other forms of unfair and illegitimate rejoinders, should have no place 
in katha which is a fair and legitimate form of discourse, Hemacandra 
writes “It is improper to secure refutation of the opponent with unfair 
arguments. High-souled persons do not Seek to attain as a matter of 
established practice either victory or fame or wealth by unfair 
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Even conceding that resort to jalpa and vitanda seems very T 
y for vanquishing a powerful opponent, particularly when 
fame and religion are in jeopardy, this cannot be 
sideration powerful enough to vindicate the justice of : ^ 
"1 Hemacandra 


mean S. 
necessar 


posit jon, 


ded as a con 
nsidered as distinct types of debate. 


yada is the only form of legitimate discourse and is of 


one’s 
regar 
their being C9 
concludes that 
course entitled to 
or kathā. 

We conclude tha 


be considered as the only form of controlled enquiry 


t of these three types of katha—vada, jalpa and. Re - 
vitanda—the vada seems to be the best form of debate charged with me 
ethical and spiritual purity and quite in consonance with the philoso- 


In it there is no show of arrogance, no sophistry M 


phical spirit of India. 
and no wrangling. Excellent is the person who leads the discussion p 


and speaks in such debate, and equally excellent is the enquirer who MCI 
puts forward questions with the ardent desire for advancement of d 
learning. It is indeed an excellence and Lord Krsna while preaching ५ É 
the Gita? before Arjuna, his disciple, regards it as such and declares £ 
that He Himself is the vada. Sarnkaracarya in his commentary thereon 
suggests that the Lord while using this term obviously has in his view 
both katha and its threefold variety, and since vada has for its aim 
it is accepted by the Lord as one of His 
excellences.® Sridharasvami accepts Samkara's interpretation 
totidem verbis and states that persons in a vada debate are all morally 
too pure and spiritually exalted to be actuated by power, motives t 
cheap ability or mometary gain. They are induced into 8 discussio 

purely with a spirit of detachment, and for no other purposes. They 
are engaged in such pursuits only for ascertainment of truth, and as 1t 15 
the best form of debate, the preference of the Lord has naturally fol 


on it. 


ascertainment of truth, 


Trans. by Dr 9: Mookerjee PP» 


l. Pramüna-mimd msü— Eng: 

2. The Gita—Chap X verse 32. 

3. Vadorthanirnaya-hetutvas pradhanam, 
Chap. X verse 32, : 

3. Vidas tu Sisyacaryayor enyayor và tattod 

doibhutirityarthan—Sridharasoam » Ch! 
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मीमांसादशेनम्‌ ईश्वरवादश्न 
आ० सुब्रह्मण्य शास्त्र 


सर्वेष्वास्तिकेषु नास्तिकेषु च दशीनेषूषपादनीयतया निरसनीयतया वेश्वरस्य चर्चा 
वरीवर्ति | ये तु तार्किका न्यायवैरोषिकम्रस्थानभेदेन भिन्नास्त उभये उपीश्वरमज्ञीकुर्वन्ति ; 
तत्र चानुमानं प्रमाणयन्ति--दक्षित्यद्भुरादिक Usi कार्यत्वात्‌ घखदिति। सच 
कर्ता स्वोषादानगोचरापरोक्षज्ञानङ्ृतिमानअतएवास्मत्तोऽतिरिच्यते | एवमनुमानप्रमाणे- 
नेश्वरं प्रसाधयन्तस्तदुपोद्‌बोलकतया “धावा Walt जनयन्देव एकः, विश्वस्य कर्त्ता भुवनस्य 
भोक्तेत्यादिका उपन्यस्यन्ति । स एव वेदस्य कर्ता सर्गादावस्मान्नुपदिशति। अतएव 
शाब्दबोधं प्रति तातर्यज्ञानस्य हेतुत्वेन वेदेऽपीरवरीयं तार्यं कारणमित्युषपदयते | 
अतस्त्कशास्त्रेऽनुमाननिरूपणस्येशवरसिद्धिरप्येकं प्रयोजनमिति । | 


एवं योगशाख्रमपि क्लेशकर्मविपाकाशयेरपरासृष्ट: पुरुषविशेष इश्वर इतीइबरं | 
gaa: प्रकृतेः जडत्वेन सर्वज्ञः सवेशक्तिमान्‌ इेश्‍वरो ऽस्मदतिशेते | अतो योगिनां मतेऽपी- | 
३वरोस्तीति । 


नेदान्तदर्शनर्मापे “यतो वा इमानि भूतानि जायन्ते येन जातानि जीवन्ति a 
यंत्यमिसंविशन्ति तद्विजिशासस्व तद्‌ SARI, “सतय ज्ञानमनन्त बरह्म”, “एतस्माजायते 
प्राण: मनः सर्वेन्दियाणि च । सं वायुरज्योतिरापः परथिवी विश्वस्य धारिणी ॥ 7? इत्यादि- 
श्रुत्यनुसारेण “जन्माद्यस्य यतः” इति रहमसूत्रेण जगदुतत्तिस्थितिल्यहेतुत्वे ब्रह्मणो 
लक्षणमाचक्षाणम्‌ ईइ्वरतत्वं विवेचयति | यो Roan} जायमानं ज्ञानचक्षुषा पश्यति, 
वेदान्‌ तदङ्गानि चोपदिशति स एव वैदिके कर्मभिराराध्यते | आराधितश्च स श्च र भारा- 
घयित्रे यजमानाय फलं प्रयच्छतीति “फलमत उपपत्ते” इत्यादि-सूत्रेषु ईश्वरः समर्थितः | 


i उपनिषदो ऽपि सृष्ट्याययुवन्यासमुखेनेश्‍वरतत्त्वमवान्तरतात्पर्येण प्रतिपादयन्त्यो महा- 
तात्पर्य णेइवरतत्त्वं विविच्य प्रतिपादयन्ति | 


Wide Sto ३।१। 
तत्रैव, २।१।१ । 
मुण्ड० उपर २।१।३ | 
४. URI 
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एवं नास्तिकदर्शनेष्वपि निरसनीयतयेश्वरस्योपन्यासी AAT | ते पुरुषपरीक्षे- 
gam प्रकरणेनेश्‍वरतत्त्वं सपरिकरमुपन्यस्य दृष्यते, बुद्धस्य wise प्रतिषादते | 
नस्तिकदर्शनेपपपादनीयतयेश्‍वरतस्वत्यानुपन्यासे डप निरसनीयतयेश्‍वरतत्वमुषठिल्यत 
3 अतएव न्यायाचार्य उदयन :--इश्‍वरो नास्तीति व्यासेघतेश्वरतस्वमङ्गीकरव्यम्‌ 
OMM निषेध्यज्ञानस्यावश्यकत्वात्‌ | अतएवाभियुक्ता; -कथयन्ति निपेध्यबोधाद्ि 
निषेधबोध इति | E 
अवशिष्यते च कापिळं सांख्यदर्शनं जैमिनीयमध्वरमीमांसादर्शतय | कापिले 
सांख्ये सत्वरजस्तमसां त्रयाणां गुणानां साम्यावस्था प्रधानं प्रकृतिर्वति व्य१दिइयते | 
अनेनैवोत्पत्तिस्थितिळ्यादिकमुपपद्यते पुरुषसन्निधातमात्रण । gums क्षेत्रज्ञो 
्िवक्षितस्तस्माचदतिस्क्तिमीशवरतत्वं नास्ति; अतएव Aet; g कापिलं = | 
अनेन सूत्रेणेश्‍वरासिद्धि: प्रतिपाद्वते, यद्यपीदं पूत्र वेदान्तगन्थिना विज्ञान 3 
प्रमाणाभावादिति पदाध्याहारेणेश्वरसिद्धिपरतया qaid यस्याम्‌ | इदञ्च पूव : 
त्तराननुगुणमिति तद्गरन्थपरामशंश्ीलाां पुरतो न किश्विदू वक्तव्यमवशिष्यते । 
प्रकृतिपुरुषविवेचनाथ प्रवृत्त सांख्यशाखमीरवरं न साधयति प्रत्युत प्रतिषेधति । ATS 
कापिला निरीइवरवादिनः पप्रथिरे | Re 
इदञ्च जैमिनीयं मीमांसादर्शनमीरवरं तार्किकादिशाखवत्‌ E साधयति, y 
मीमांसकमते ईश्वरो नाडीक्रियते | अतएव safe E 
लौकिकी प्रसिद्धिः । यद्यपि शब्दार्थसम्वन्थस्य tse v 
सम्बन्धकर्ता Sad भवतु--इति पूर्वपक्षे FAA प्रकार z उदूभावितः be 
शबरस्वामिना “शब्दार्थसम्बन्कर्ता अपि ईश्वरी भवितुं नाति i es 
भाष्येण समाधानमुक्तम्‌ । तदू-व्याख्याने सम्बन्धकर्ता amd न भव 


तावसरे वारत्तिककृता--- | E 
"ger सर्यमीदं नासीत्‌ ववाऽवस्था तत्र TU 


; किं तीयताम्‌ ॥ 
प्रजापतेः क्व वा स्थानं fe रेप प्र 
n बोधमिष्यति | 


ज्ञाता च कस्तदा तस्य यो जाग, 
उपळब्धि विना चेतकथमध्यवसीयतास्‌॥ ¬ 
१, सांख्यसूत्र, UER I 
२. द०-मीमांसा, १।१।५ (भाष्य) । 
३, इलोकवातिक १।४५,४६ | 
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इत्यादिमिरनेकैः शोकैः सम्बन्धकर्ता ईश्वर इति पक्षोऽपि नोपपद्यते, अतः 
शब्दार्थयोः सम्बन्धो नित्य इति व्यवस्थापितः । इदमेव ( ढौलिकया ) लोकायतिका 
निरीशवरवादिनो मीमांसका इति सूलमिति वयं मन्यामहे । तम्मूलकेषु शास्रदी पिक्ादिषु 
सम्बन्धकर्ता ईश्वरो न भवति महासृष्ठिमहाप्रल्ययोः सद्भावे न किश्वित्ममाणं प्रक्रमते | 
या ठु मन्रार्थवादेषु सुष्टिप्रलयादिपरक्रिया, सा अवान्तरसृष्ट्यवान्तरप्रलयविषया । अस्य 
च गमकं मत््यपुराणादिष्वस्तीति मन्तव्यम्‌ | अतः प्रायश इयमेव रीतिः सर्वेषु अन्धेषु 
द्रीहश््ते। वैदिकशिरोमणिभिर्वातिककारैः छोकवार्तिकारम्भे--- 
“विशुद्धज्ञानदेहाय त्रिवेदिदिव्यचक्षुषे | 
श्रेयःप्राप्तिनिमित्ताय नमः सोमार्धधारिणे ॥” इति 
पद्येन मङ्गलाचरणं कृतम्‌ । अनेन भगवांश्चन्द्रशेखर उमासहितो नमस्कृतो 
बातिकङता । अनेन सुस्पष्टमवगम्यते यत्‌ वार्तिककार ईश्वरमभ्युपगचच्छतीलि | sz 
पद्यं सपशत्याः पूर्वज्ञिषु पठ्यते | भत्र विद्वांसो विवदन्ते :-- मार्कण्डेयपुराणस्थमिदं 
प्यं कुमारिलभ्टेन गृहीतं वा कीमारिलमेव पथं केनचिद्‌ विदुषा कीलके योनितमिति | 
अत्र वयं त्रूम-तत्रत्यमेव पयं छोकवार्तिकस्योपक्रमे योजितमिति । अत्र च 
प्रमाणं भास्कररायदीक्षितस्य वचनमेव | यतो हि दीक्षित-महामागः ga गुप्तवती 
नाम टीकाञ्चक्रे | तत्र पूर्वोक्तं विवादमुपस्थाप्य माकेण्डेयपुराणान्तर्गवकीलकस्तोत्रस्यादि- 
में पद्यमेव कुमारिलभट्टेन योजितमिति सिद्धान्तितवान्‌ | विस्तरस्तु तत्रव द्रष्टव्य इति | 
मीमासकपरम्परायां श्रूयते यत्‌ तत्रभवान्‌ कुमारिलभट्ट ईश्वरमङ्गीकरोति- इत्यत्रा- 
भियुक्ता पदयमेकमुदाहरन्ति-- 
“यदीयशक्त्यनाविष्टं जगतस्पन्दितुमक्षमस्‌ | 
à युक्तिमिस्तमपह्योतुं कः शक्तः परमेश्वरम्‌ |” इति | 
कारात्मक मङ्गलाचरणमनुष्ठितं हर्यते | 


नव्यमतम्‌ 
aa केचन मीमांसकाः--वेद्प्रतिपाथमीश्वरम ह्लीकुर्वन्‍तस्ता किक भिमतमा नु- 
मानिकमीश्वरं निराकुर्वन्ति । तेषामयम्भावः :“-यत्रेश्वरनिरासो इश्यते तत्र सर्वत्रा5पि 


ईश्वरसाधकानुमानस्यैव निरासः , अर्था 
| : ; अर्थादानुमानिकस्येश्वरस्य निरासो न तु वेदसिद्धस्य | 
अतो मीमांसकमते वैदिक ईश्वरो वर्तते एव | pu 
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&श्वरनिरासस्यानुमानिकेश्वरविषयत्वेन तः कोऽपि विरोध इति। अतएब 
अवनाथमिश्रा; प्रभाकरविजये एवं ब्रवीति “यदीशरे SERT निरस्तं नतवीश्वरोऽपि निरस्त 
NS तव्यमीमांसकः सण्डदेवो ऽपि नावमिके देवताधिकरणे सिद्धान्तोपसंहारे 
नवीति--शब्दातर देवता; मम त्वेवं वदतो वाणी यदीति हरिस्मरणमेब शरणमिति | 
एवं सति “वन्दे मुकुन्दं सदा í इत्यादिमङ्गलाचरणद्शनमुपपद्यते इति | aad 
gaa paanga WAY सूत्रेषु daeta प्रतिक्षिप्त 
GRI तंत्र “चोदनालक्षणो ऽर्थो धर्मः” , “औत्पत्तिकस्तु शब्दस्या सम्बन्धः”, “चोदना 
quen" इत्यादि' सूत्राणां स्थाठीपुळाकन्यायेन परामश सतीश्वरतत्त्वं निधिध्यत af 
न्यक्तमवगम्यते | तथाहि ANA वेदैकसमधिगम्यत्वे सति श्रेयस्साधनं घर्मस्य 
रक्षणमिति gaal वेदार्थः कार्यरूप इति प्रामाकरमतम्‌। उभयत्रापि 
कार्य घमों वा वेदैकसमधिगम्यः न प्रसक्षदिप्रमाणान्तरगोचरः | रुर स्यात्‌ स च 
qa इत्यहीकर्तव्य: । तस्य धर्मविषयक ज्ञानमस्तीति उररीकत्तव्य: | अन्यथा 
gigaa संकोचः स्यात्‌ । यदीशवरमङगीकृत्यापि धर्मविषयक ज्ञानं तस्य as 
aff सर्वज्ञत्वे न्यूनता स्यात्‌ । यदि धर्मविषयक जञानं तस्याङ्गीकरियते तहिं वेदैक- 
समधिगम्यत्वमिति प्रतिज्ञा दिवं गता ; एकं संयिरसोरपरं च्यवते इति न्यायात्‌ | al 
— प्रतिज्ञां समर्थितः भृत्य bd 
मस्तीव्यव्यमभ्युपेतव्यस्‌ | एवमौतत्तिके सूत्र शब्दर्थयोः सम्बन्धः DUAE 
कभावलक्षण इति व्यवस्थापितम्‌ | í 

| LENA 2 d सन्बन्धग्रहः प्रतिपाद्यते तस्य शब्दस्या ganag 
शब्दास्तरेणेति वक्तव्यम्‌ | तस्याप्यन्येन तस्याप्यन्येनेत्यनवस्थाप्ति: | =, 
परिनिहीषता सूत्रकृता सम्बन्धस्य fread समर्थितम्‌ । अत gets SN है 
एवं वेदापौरुषेयत्वाथिकरणे वेदकतुतेनापीशवरसय स्वीकारो नोपपद्यते fi | aad: 
प्रतिषेध्या न; पुरुषाणां स्वतन्त्रता इति | | 

2 व त यागस्य स्वर्गसाधनतवमवगम्यते | सा E. 
m - ; क्षणिकस्य यागस्य काररनि 
न द्रव्यत्यागात्मकत्वात्‌ greed सिद्धमेव | व x यागसाधनतव- 
स्वगंसाधनत्व॑ भवितुं नार्हति । श्रूयते यागस्य स्वगसाधनता । - ता 
Madsen कान्ता सरन रिख TS c | 


१. मीमांसा, UUA; १।१।५ ; ११३ | 
२. यजुवेंद । 
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योग्यतारूपा, यागस्योत्तरावस्था, फलस्य पूर्वावस्था वेत्यन्या कथा । तारशतस्व- 
मर्थापततिप्रमाणसिद्ध॑ भाट्टमते प्राभाकरमते चानुमानिकस्‌ , अदृष्टस्वलक्षणम्‌ । अतः 
यागस्यापूरवद्वारा फरसाधनत्वमुपप्घते | SANS मा वा । अतः कर्मेण एव फल- 
जनकत्वं, मन्त्रमयी देवतेति मीमांसकसम्मतस्थ fagragaer समर्थनं भवति; किमन्त- 
aga ईश्वरतत्वाभ्युपगमेन | अतः प्रणिहितेन मनसा सूक्ष्मेक्षया पारमर्षाणि सूत्राणि 
अक्षीणि निमील्य यदि परामृष्यन्ते तहिं सुस्पष्टमवगम्यते यदीश्वरनिरासबीजं तत्र तत्रो- 
पक्षिप्तमिति निबन्धकलेवरगौरवभिया संक्षेपेण विवेचितोऽयं विषयः | 


अत्रोच्यते 

पूर्वोक्तया विचारशैल्या भाइमाभाकरप्रस्थानभेदेन भिन्नानां मीमांसकानां Sat 
सद्भावविषये इश्वरनिरासबीजस्य सूत्रेषु तत्र तत्रोपलम्भो ऽर्वाचीनानां मीमांसकानां वैदिक 
ईश्वरस्वीकार दैश्वरसाधकानुमाननिरासश्चेत्थादिकं विवेचितम्‌ । साम्प्रतमिदं विचार्यते, 
निरीश्वरसांख्यद्शंनं यथा प्रकृतिपुरुषविवेचनाय प्रावर्तिष्ठ तथा मीमांसाशास्त्रमपि FA- 
तत्त्वमधिकृत्य प्राधान्येन प्रवृत्तम्‌; वेदवाक्यतापपर्यनिर्णयमुखेन वर्णाश्रमनिबन्धनत्वात्‌ 
कर्मसिद्धान्तस्योपासनापरपर्यायज्ञानसहितं कर्मत्वं विवेचयति | तदुपपादनाय क्षेत्रज्ञस्य 
कथं संसारे आगमनं, तत्र कथं वर्तितव्यं, कि वा कार्य किमकार्यं वा, तस्य कर्मणा कः 
सम्बन्धः, कथं मुक्तिस्तत्साधनं किमित्यादि-दार्शनिकतत्त्वान्यात्मसात्कुवेत्माधान्येन धर्मा- 
धर्मतत्व॑ विवेचयति | ईश्वरविचारादिकं तु प्रासङ्गिकमत इश्वरतत्तवविवेचनं न प्राधानिकम | 
अतएव नेषधकाव्ये एकादशसर्ग करीञचद्वीपाधीश्वरवर्णनप्रसङ्गे शास्त्रकविरयं श्रीहर्षमिश्र 
यथामीमांसाशाल्लमीशरविषये मौनमुद्रां धत्ते स्म तथेव तस्य राज्ञो विषये दमयन्ती न 
किंचिदप्युक्सवाऽग्रेऽगमत्‌ । यथा— 


ANAC 


वेदेवंचोभिरखिलेथृतकीतिरत्ने हेतुं विनैव धतनिश्यपरार्थयरने | 
मीमांसयेव भगवत्यमृतांशुमौळी तस्मिन्महीभुजि तयानुमतिर्न भेजे ॥ ` 


अनेन चेदमवगम्यते यत्‌ मीमांसादर्शनमीधरविषये न किञ्चिदप्यभिधते स्मेति 
अर्थान्मौनमुद्रामेव धारयते स्मेति । 


नेवं सति मीमांसकानां नास्तिकलमाशङ्कनीयम्‌ | नहीशवङीकारेणास्तिकल्वं, न वा 
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A STUDY OF THE NATURE OF DREAM.CONSCIOUS- | 
NESS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ITS 
EXPLANATION GIVEN IN THE PALI LITERATURE 


Dr, U. DHAMMARATNA 


Dream-experience is a universal phenomenon common to man in 
f life and civilization. Thus a child as well as & 
s wellas a civilized man dream. One-third 
ng and dreaming. Dreams are as much an 
the activities of our waking consciousness. 
Therefore the study of the nature of dream-consciousness is a study of 
an integral part of our life. In the present study an attempt has been 

| dream-explanations through the ages 


made to give an idea of principa 
with special reference to that given in the Pali literature. 


Significance of Dreams in Ancient Times 
ancient world the universe with all its 


For the people of the 
phenomena was 8 great mystery. This was true of dreams also, which 
are of illusive nature. We can have some idea of the nature of (m 
their beliefs from the ancient records that have come down to us. mg 


It was generally believed t were caused either by 


external forces, i.e. spirits, ghosts an rces, i. €. the 


souls. The conċeption of these forces 
assumed a sim 
zation of the people cone 
sleep his soul could 
undergoing various : 
eption of the soul is 


various stages © 
grown-up man, à savage a 
of our life is spent in sleepi 
integral part of our life as 


hat dreams 
d so on, Or internal fo 
differed from country to country, 
from age to age. They ple form or & developed form oa 

erned. YVM 


according to the level of the civili 
It was believed that when 
leave the body, wander about in the external world, 


experiences and then return to it. A similar cone 
existed among Indo-Aryans also. This conception of the soul led to the 


belief that a person in deep sleep should not be awakened all of gap 
sudden, lest the soul should not have returned (0 the body.’ According E. 

to them the experiences of the soul thus wandering in the atmosphe re 

formed tha basis of dreamer lo ke REND : 


believed. that when the image of 9 person We 
ation but was t 


a man is in deep 


5 seen in d 
à PI mal 
image was not one of mere imagln 2 
Substantial image of the soul, — जा image of the soul. 


1. The World of Dreams, pP. 13, 96: 
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According to & belief prevalent in the Roman world in the first 
century B. C., the soul consisted of infinitely small particles from 
every cell of the body. These particles were capable of passing 
through the pores of the skin as freely as water passes through a sieve. 
Even when separated from the body, they possess the power of 
maintaining their form and relation intact, thus conveying messages to 
their centre in the body. These messages form the basis of dreams.! 
Thus similar explanations of dreams have been given in relation to 
similar conceptions of the soul. All these explanations, whether they 
are ascribed to an external or internal agency, have got a supernatural 
element about them. 


It is clear from the above account that though the ancient people 
differed in their conceptions of spirits and souls, there was full agree- 
ment among them regarding the nature of dreams. All dreams were 
significant for them, They occured either for good or evil. They 
were the shadows cast by coming events. As such, for them all 
dreams were prophetic in nature. 


There were wise men who could interpret these dreams. They 
devised ways and means for averting the evil effects of inauspicious 
dreams, and hastening the occurrence of good effects of auspicious 
dreams. Elaborate ceremonies were performed for the same. 


Dreams and Rationalism 

Man did not remain long in the infancy of his knowledge. With 
advancement in experience he began to realize that there are also 
natural causes, in addition to the supernatural ones, which give rise to 
these phenomena. A man goes to sleep with a heavy heart. 
Disturbing thoughts, in a similar form or a different form, appear in 
dream. He goes to sleep after taking a heavy meal with disagreeable 
feelings. In a state of sleep he experiences unpleasant dreams. It was 
further observed that similar phenomena take place under similar 
Conditions. So he came to the conclusion that there are also natural 
causes, both external and internal, which can account for dream. 
phenomena. These conceptions were still of a vague nature. Con- 
clusions of a definite nature had yet to be reached. 

From the age of faith and belief we come to the age of rationalism 
which gave rise to the scientific movement. Observation and experi- 


1, Dreams; What They Are and What They Mean, p, 15, 
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e the two main pillars of the new movement, The 
D ney 


ment becam > र 
hat is known as the scientific method of study 


constituted W 

Now all branches of human knowledge came to be studied in a 
new light according to the scientific method. The tangible things of 
the physical world were subjected to this new method in the first 
instance. This paved the way for the development of physical 
The scientific discoveries made in course of these few 


sciences. 
have greatly enriched the knowledge of man regarding the 


centuries 
physical universe. 

It was only recently that the study of psychology was put on a 
scientific basis. Here it has to be remembered that people were greatly 
impressed with the development of physical sciences. Their results 
were of such an absorbing nature that at one stage in certain circles 
all importance was attached to matter. When the study of psychology 
was started according to the new method, this tendency came to bear 
upon it also. Accordingly mind was regarded as a by-product of 
matter, This new concept gave rise to à school of psychology called 
behaviourism which came to explain mental phenomena in terms of the 
functions of organic matter. Thus dream phenomena were interpreted 
as revelations of cerebral impressions. | 
utomatic activities of the nerve 
d visualized into new 
y impressions 32 


According to this theory, by the a 
cells of the brain, memories are worked up an 
combinations, and dreams are revivals of actual sensor 


either in whole or in part. Here the mental components of a dream 


2 p D " o 
re represented as the expressions of a random stimulation of various 
during sleep. Therefore 


cortical areas by the physical process 
according to this theory dream is regarded as ® meaningless product 
of an irregular and diminished cerebral functioning." 

ld not probe into the secret 
ht of its significance. It was 
y related to the body and 
Jf with its own laws. It is a 
Moreover it is the physical 


This ingenious method cou s of mind— 


Pp e of all mysteries, It lost sig 
(for e EGG. ग ronga the mind is closel 
tremend RAMEN brain, it is a world by itse 
world 3M force was great possibilities. 
light of at is studied in terms of mind an 
ght of these considerations, the study of t 


d not vice versa. 


l. Dreams, pp. 17-18, 
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to be reorientated. It was realised that mind should be studied from 
a really psychological point of view and not a physiological one, 

This new approach to the study of the nature of mind was also 
made within the limits of the scientific method. As a result, soon 
several new factors were brought to light. ; A mong them the discovery 
of the existence of subconscious states is very important. It paved 
the way for that very useful branch of psychology called psycho- 
analysis, which has greatly helped the treatment of mental ailments, 
This new discovery also gave the clue to the study of the nature of 
dream-consciousness. Different psychologists have advanced different 
theories for its explanation, Among them the theory advanced by 
Freud is the most remarkable, He developed a technique of his own. 


According to him dreams are the expressions of ungratified 
desires that remain latent in an unconscious state of mind. There are 
two aspects of a dream—the manifest content and the latent content. 
What appears in dreams is the manifest content, What remains behind 
the mind, so to say, and prompts it is the latent content, So the 
manifest content is a kind of projection of the latent content, 


There are certain natural tendencies such as passion which arise 
in the mind from time to time. They are quite objectionable from the 
accepted social and moral standards, They are not able to function 
in the presence of the censorship exercised by the super-ego. They 
exist within the unconscious areas of the mind and give rise to 
wishes, longings and obsessions. During waking hours the tendencies 
that exercise the censorship are in full force. So they do not get 
outlet for their expression. However, during sleep the resistence of 
censorship is diminished. Here the repressed ideas get an opportunity 
for their expression. But it has to be noted that even here the censor- 
ship is not totally absent. So the repressed ideas cannot appear in 
their true form. They appear in disguise and thus evade censorship. 
This is the reason for the distortion of ideas in the manifest content as 
distinct from those in the latent content, 


According to Freud, dreams are wish-fulfilments, So unlike for 


those psychologists who interpet dreams in terms of physiology, dreams 
are meaningful for him.! 


a > 556-2 
1. Psycho-analysts, pp, 217-225; Elements of Psychoanalysis, pp. 58-98; Picho- 


analysis To-day. pp. 151,170 ; The world of Dreams, pp» 539-580. 
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Here we have referred to some of the main points in the techni- 
ue of dream-explanation given by Freud. He has traced the origin 
of most of the dreams to sex-instinct. For this reason he has come in 
ot of criticism. It is true that the system evolved by Freud is 
All the same it has got to be admitted that it is compre- 
ar as it goes, and sheds light on certain types of dream 
the result of the subconscious or rather the unconscious 


for a | 
not perfect. 
hensive 83 f 
which are 
processes of mind. 

In course of this short account reference has been made to some 
of the principal theories of dreams prevalent from very ancient times 
up to the present day. In the beginning, the origin of dreams was 
ced to supern atural causes. They were all believed to be prophetic 
But with the advancement of knowledge, people came to 
there are also natural causes, both external and 
However these conceptions 


tra 
in nature. 
understand that 
ch give rise to certain dreams. 
were rather vague- It was on entering the age of rationalism that 
people came to have a clear conception of these natural causes. Next 
we come to the modern age in which the study of all departments of 
knowledge was started on a scientific basis. The study of psychology 
on modern lines is of recent origin. Various schools of psychology, 
based on different theories, came into existence. Among them some 
tried to account for dream-phenomena in terms of physiological expla- 
nations. But they were found unsatisfactory in many respects. Others, 
including Freud, gave psychological explanations with reference to the 
subconscious processes of mind. Even these explanations are not 
But then they have taken a step in the right direction. 
Janations is that they do not 


t the scientific exp 
ficance of what are known as prophetic 


y as mere coincidences. 


internal, whi 


comprehensive. 
What is notable abou 
give any importance to the signi 
dreams. They have been explained awa 


With this outline of the general theories of 
now proceed to give & short account of the ma 
matter as found in the Pali literature. 


dreams, We would 
terials on the subject 


Dreams in the Pali Literature | 
In the Canonical literature there are only a few roo 3 
dreams. The post-canonical literature is more informative. ~ 
explanations given in the Milindapañha may be said p M A be 
and the most representative of the traditional beliefs. They F^ 
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characterised as Suttantika in character. The Sammohavinodanz, the 
commentary on the VibAanga gives an explanation of dreams from the 
Abhidhammika point of view. In course of its comments the Sammoha- 
vinodant also takes into consideration the explanations given in the 
Milindapattha, So the two accounts may be treated together here, 

The dream phenomenon was one of the topics that came in for 
discussion between Nagasena Thera and King Milinda, The following 
are the main points round which the discussion took place: 1. What is 
a dream? 2. How many kinds of dreams are there? 3. What is the 
nature of dream-consciousness ? 

In answering the first point, Nagasena Thera says that dream is 
a suggestion that comes across the path of mind. 


With reference to the second point, he says that there are six 
kinds of dreams, and for that matter, six kinds of people who dream— 
the man who dreams under the influence of Devas or dei ties, or of 
windy humour, or of a bilious one, or of & phlegmatic one, the man 
who dreams under the influence of his own mental habits, and the man 
who does so in the way of prognostication. 


The Sammohavinodan? includes the three kinds of dreams ascribed 


to the three humours in one category. So according to it there are 
only four kinds of dreams. 


According to Milindapatha dreams that come within the last 
category alone produce results, But according to the Sammohavinodant 
certain dreams of the third category also become fruitful, It points 
out that those under the influence of Devatās or deities may dream 
good or bad dreams according to the purpose of the latter. In this 
connection it relates how a certain deity wrecked vengeance on a 
Thera by giving a false suggestion to him in dream. Further it also 
points out those who are under the influence of humours of falling 


from mountains, journey through space, and being surrounded by wild 
animals, robbers and so on? i 


__ As for the third category of dreams, it is mostly the. sights and 
sounds seen and heard in a waking state, that are experienced under 
the influence of mental habits. Here it is the thoughts that are most 
predominant in a subconscious state that appear in dream. 


1. The Questions of King Milinda, Part 11, p.157. 
2, Sammohavinodans, Pp. 410-411, 3 Ibid, 
8. Fataka-nidanakatha, p. 64, 
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Dreams of the fourth and the last category, which are of a 
prophetic nature, are the most significant. By way of illustration, the 
three classical dreams recorded in the Pali literature are being cited. 


The first refers to the dream of Maya Devi on the occasion of 
the conception of prince Siddhartha ; the second refers to the dream of 
the Bodhisattva on the eve of his enlightenment); and the third is 
ascribed to king Prasenajit of Kofgala?, 


With reference to dreams of this category Nagasena Thera says: 
When a man dreams a dream, that is a prognostication, his mind does 
not seek the dream, neither does any one else come and tell him of it, 
Prognostication comes of its own accord into his mind. It is like the 
case of a looking glass which does not go anywhere to seek for the 
reflection; neither does any one come and put the reflection on the 
looking glass. But the object reflected comes from somewhere or other 
across the sphere or over which the reflecting power of the looking 
glass extends. 


With reference to the time of dreaming, which is related to the 
third point, the Thera says: A man does not dream either in a state of 
wakefulness or in deep sleep. During the one his mind is busy with 
all kinds of objects both internal and external. During the other, his 
mind has returned into itself (bhavaiga), and as such it is not responsive 
either. Just as in the darkness and gloom, where no light is, no 
shadow will fall even on the most burnished’ mirror, so when 8 man 
is in deep sleep his mind has returned into itself, and it does not act, 
and a mind inactive knows not the evil and the good, and he who 
knows not does not dream. Drearns are dreamt in an intermediate 
state just before falling asleep and just when the mind is being over- 
taken by drowsiness. In this state it is able to respond to certain 
objects. In other words dreams are dreamt in a subconscious state of 
mind, Therefore it has been compared to the monkey’s sleep (ka pi- 
nidda) which is of a light nature. 


Now we may take into consideration the relevant implications 


of the three main points discussed here. The first point Isc 
is a dream? From the answer, it is clear that it is a mental process 


and not a physical one. 


l. Anguttaranikaya , IV, pp. 480-482. 
2 Fatakatthakatha, No. 77५ 
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The second point is—how many kinds of dreams are there ? 
According to the Milindapattha there are six kinds of dream, and 
according to Sammohavinodan? they are only four. Materially there is 
no difference between the two explanations. The difference in number 
is due the difference in the method of classification. 


Thelast and the third point is—what is the nature of dream- 
consciousness ? In answer to this, it has been made clear that a man 
does not dream either in a state of wakefulness or in deep sleep, but 
in a subconscious state of drowsiness. 

These dream-explanations may be compared with the principal 
dream theories, both ancient and modern, which have been mentioned 
in the beginning. The dream experiences under the influence of deities 
come within those explained by the most ancient theory based on 
supernatural causes. Those ascribed to the three-fold humour are 
external in nature. They are among the natural causes discovered by 
man at a later stage. Dreams that arise under the influence of mental 
habits come close to the modern psychological explanations based 
on the subconscious and unconscious processes of mind. The last 
explanation is based on the karman theory. It explains what are known 
as prophetic dreams. According to it, ina state of dream a person 
receives suggestions regarding the nature of coming events. They are 
shadows, so to say, cast by future events. These events are conditioned 
by his past deeds. The dreams may be auspicious or inauspicious 
according to the nature of deeds. The future events, thus forcast, have 
their causes in the past. As such they have to be included in a 
separate category distinct from that of the supernatural causes. 

Referring to the response of mind to future events, one writer 
has remarked—if the inventive genius of Signor Marconi can create 
such a wonderful apparatus as that wireless telegraphy which includes 
an instrument so finely and delicately made as to be capable of catching 
up transmitted messages from a distance, surely the mind of man which 
created it, and which is therefore so much more wonderful than the 
apparatus or the instrument it creates, can catch up and receive from 
afar the transmission of thoughts. 


Significance of Dream Symbols 
Dreams speak through symbols. Just as human language differs 


from country to country, so also the language of dreams differs from 
eee, 


l, Dreams, p. 40 
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people according to the symbols and the significance attached. 
This is evident from dream-records that have come down to 
jent times. 


people to 
to them. 
us since very anc 

For instance in those countries where elephants are found, the 
appearance of a white elephant in dream is regarded as very auspicious, 
It is believed to forcast the occurrence of a very happy event of a rare 
nature. The dreams of the mother of prince Siddhartha 15 a case 
in point. In India the male members of a family shave their heads 
on the death of their close relatives. So the occurrence of this incident 
in dream is an indication of the death of a near and dear one. Symbols 
of this nature indicate the significance of what are known as 
prophetic dreams. 

Coming to modern times, different psychologists have interpreted 
dream symbols in various ways. In keeping with his own theory 
Freud gave almost all the symbols a sexual significance.’ While his 
interpretations may be applicable to & few cases where dreams of a 
sexual nature are concerned, it cannot be said to be true of others. 
Therefore other interpretations of dream symbols have to be taken into 
consideration in order to account for all types of dreams. | 


The Ethical Value of Dreams 

According to modern psychology dreams only reflect the nature 
of the under-current of thoughts working in the subconscious regions of. 
mind. As such they are illusory in nature. For instance & man 
commits a murder in dream. On waking up he finds himself quite 
innocent. Therefore they come to the conclusion that dreams are 
illusory and without any value whatsoever. This is how one writer 
has put it: “In these dreams, indeed good actions are useless, and 
crimes harmless; for we shall no more be condemned for visionary 
acts of sin, than we shall be crowned for imaginary martyrdom. 

The Abhidhamma differs a good deal from this point of view. It 
would contend, it is true that dreams do not correspond to the reality 
Situation, All the same, they are mental acts. As such, though they 
have got no legal value, some of them have got an ethical value. SR 


According to the Abhidhamma all deeds, both mental and physi- 


ct, can be divided into three categories moral immer! SETS 


l. The Theory of Symbolism, pp. 87-152. 
2. The World of Dreams, p. 132, 
68 
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moral. Those dreams in which a person receives suggestions of coming 
events belong to the non-moral category. The dreams given rise to 
by the predominance of the three humours ES also be included in this 
category. On the contrary dreams given rise to by moral and immoral 
thoughts have ethical value. As such they have to be included in the 
first and second categories as the case may be. To take the above 
example of murder in dream, there is no actual commission of crime 
in it, which is & physical act. Therefore the appearance is illusory. 
But mentally the act has been committed to some extent, It has to be 
so charaterised because it takes place not in a conscious state, but in 


8 sub-conscious state of mind. 


Taking into consideration this aspect of the case, the Abhidhamma 
makes a distinction between the moral value of thoughts in a conscious 
state of mind on the one hand and that of à sub-conscious state of mind 
on the other. The thoughts in a conscious state of mind work in full 
force, whereas those of a sub-conscious state are weak in nature. 
Therefore the former alone are said to be capable of giving rise to 
patisandhi-citta or rebirth-consciousness, whereas the latter would bear 
fruits only in course of the life process (pavatti).' 

Further, the nature of the moral value of dreams may be com- 
pared to that of the habitual actions. These actions are the result of 
doing the same thing again and again. In the beginning they are done 
with full awareness. In course of repetition they assume a mechanical 
character. All the same, the agent is responsible for results of the 
actions. The dreams bear somewhat a similar relation to those thoughts 
whose reactions they are. These thoughts point to cittacara or the 
direction in which the mind of a person works. Therefore they have 
their importance iu the totality of the character of a person. 


What the Buddha Said About Dreams 


In certain discourses of the Buddha, there are references to 
dreams. In the Brahmajala and Samafiflaphala suttas’, the profession of 
dream-interpretation has been included in the list of wrong livelihoods. 
Those who followed such professions have been characterised as cheats 
and charlatans, He advised his disciples not to follow such practices 
and professions. In the Tuvataka-sutta he says—athabbanam supinam 


1. Sammohavinodani, p. 412. 
2. Dighanikaya, Y, PP: 10, 59, 
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qakkhanat, no vidahe atho pi nakkhattari— among other things the 
disciple is not to take to the practice of dream-interpretation. 

Here the question may be raised that when there are such clear 
statements of the Master on the subject-matter, is it not contradictory 
to ascribe dream interpretations to him? ? This may be answered as 
follows : if the sayings ascribed to the Buddha are his own, it means 
that he also believed that there are certain dreams which are prophetic 
in nature. This can be reconciled with the karman doctrine, which is 
one of the essential principles of Buddhism too. If so, why did he 


condemn dream-interpretation ? Several reasons may be advanced for 


this attitude : 
In the first place, when practised as a profession, there is much 


in such matters as dream-interpretation. Even 
in medical profession which is based on science there are quacks. ln 
matters like dream-interpretation, which cannot be subjected to the 


strictest of the canons of scientific explanation, there is scope for 
lous persons make them a 


scope for exploitation 


obscurantism. As a result the unscrupu 
profession to exploit the credulous people. Even in this modern age of 
science there is no dearth of such persons. We could just imagine 
how large their number would have been in the 5th century B. C. 

In the second place, granted that there is some truth in the 
predictions made by those who are well-versed in it, reliance on them 
makes the mind weak and takes it away from human effort. When we 
go through his discourses, it becomes quite clear that the Buddha was 
always against such practices which would make a man morally weak. 

After all, the people in general are anxious to know pnt future 
events destined to affect them, in order to ward off their evil effects by 
performing certain rites and rituals suggested by those who are supposed 
to be versed in them. Now according to the Buddha evil has to be 
counteracted by good. To use the traditional expression, akusala a 
to be overcome by kusala, The external performances M B js 
cance, if any, only so far as they have 9 bearing 00 the cu n rd 
kusala. "Therefore he used to say—be good and do good, and the r 
will take care of themselves. pue 
In the light of the above remarks, we can understand the signi- 
icance of the interpretation oa of the interpretation of the sixteen dreams ASCII 


2, Interpretations of dreams mentio 
cribed to the Buddha. Jataka, I, pp’ 


18-19. 
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Buddha in the Mahasupinajataka) They emphasise the fact that 50 
long as the rulers, sages and the people in general are on the right path, 
they need not fear the higher powers. 


Whether these interpretations in question were made by the 
Buddha or put into the mouth of the Master by the later disciples, they 
are in keeping with the spirit of the tradition. This is the only case of 
dream-interpretation ascribed tothe Buddha. A significant reference 
to dreams has been made by the Buddha in the Mettasutta.. While 
explaining the good results that would follow from the practice of 
metta-bhavana, he says : sukhars supati sukhath patibujjhati, na papakaris 
supinam passati—one who practises loving kindness would sleep happily, 
wake up happily and would not have bad dreams. Here the obvious 
reference is to the influence of metta-bhavanaà on the subconscious state 
of mind. 


The Persons Who Do Not Dream 


The Pali tradition has given thought to this point also. According 
to it all those who haven't realised the true nature of things, and for 
that matter the ultimate reality, are subject to dream-experiences. Of 
course, the nature of their dreams would differ according to the degree 
of their moraland spiritual development. In other words, those who 
are still under delusion have to undergo these experiences. This again 
means that those who are in sammoha-niddd or the sleep of delusion 
have dreams, whereas the Awakened Ones do not have them. Accord- 
ingly no dreams have been ascribed either to the Master or the arahantas, 
his enlightened disciples This position is supported by all the Indian 


systems with the exception of that of the Carvakas who believed in the 
reality of the empirical world alone. 


s POEM oS 
1. Arguttaranikaya, iv, P. 383, - 
2, Sammohavinodani, p. 411, 
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The study of Indian philosophy is an inter-disciplinary venture; 
but the fact is seldom seriously realized. Indian philosophy is a 
product of the Indian society as it has evolved during the course of 
so many centuries (rather millennia) and that is why its study ought 
to form a part of the study of Indian history in general. Similarly, 
insofar as philosophization is one of the cultural activities that a 
people might possibly undertake, the study of Indian philosophy 
ought to form a part of the study of Indian culture in general, Again, 
since almost the entire philosophical literature of India is in Sanskrit, 
the study of Indian philosophy ought to form a part of Sanskrit 
studies in general. Lastly, since Indian philosophy grapples with 
the very same problems as all philosophy is supposed to, the study 
of Indian philosophy ought to form a part of philosophical studies 
in general, But this is what ought to be while as it stands the 
situation is rather different and disturbing. For in our country it is 
too often taken for granted that study of a general historical or a 
general cultural background has little to do with the study proper of 
a philosophfcal system, Indian or otherwise. And yet it is a fact 
that some of the most conspicuous features of Indian philosophy— 
as of any other philosophy that deserves serious study—are due to 
the specific histories—cultural features of the environment in which 
the philosophers concerned took up their task, Then there is the 
neglect of the language aspect on the part of certain students of 
Indian philosophy whose superficial acquaintance with Sanskrit 
compels them to behave as if all that is worthwhile in an Indian 
philosophical text is concentrated in its those few sentences which 
they have somehow managed to follow. Lastly, there are specialists 
in Sanskrit who would seek to square out meaning from the wore 
of an Indian philosophic text, working under the serious TS 
that the problems dealt with by Indian philosophers are unique 1n 8n 
absolute sense of the term, that is, in the sense that they bear ne 
resemblance to those dealt with by philosopers elsewhere. Hox to 
edi : ‘rection of the cherished ideal 

make this dismal reality move in the direction o | 
is a problem of some magnitude, 
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Let us work out in brief the precise manner in which a student 
of Indian history, a student of Indian culture, a student of Sanskrit 
and a student ‘of philosophy can join hands with a view to enriching 
our understanding of the contents of Indian philosophy. To take the 
four disciplines one by one : 


(1) The students of Indian history should give thought to the 
question if in the case of each different period of Indian history the 
specific features of the social situation were not somehow responsible 
for the specific features exhibited by the philosophy rather philosophies 
produced in this period. On close study it will be found that the two 
sets of features are definitely related but that the relationship is full of 
complexities. It is these complexities that are going to be the 


researcher’s feast. 


(2) Similarly the students of Indian culture should try to see if 
the performance of our artists and literateurs—that is, of our architects, 
sculptors, painters. musicians. dramatists, poets, rhetoricians, gramma- 
rians—has any light to throw on that of our philosophers. And in this 
case too the search will be doubtless rewarding. For in India, as 
elsewhere, the philosophical activities of people have been a part and 
parcel of their cultural activities in general, 


(3) Again, the students of Sanskrit should classify the Indian 
philosophical texts on the basis of their relative maturity of expression. 
This will reveal how rich and varied—both from the point of view of 
style, of composition and from that of content—our philosophical 
heritage has been. 


(4) Lastly, students of philosophy should examine the findings 
of Indian philosophers. Naturally, these students will be having their 
own likes and dislikes so far as philosophical standpoints are concerned, 
but a scholarly appraisal of the systems of Indian philosophy under- 
taken by those sympathising with the different philosophical stand- 
points of our times—e. g., by those sympathising with neo-Kantianism, 
neo-Hegelianism, Logical Positivism, Existentialism, ` neo-T homism, 
Marxism—will be a task well worthwhile. 


The details of this fourfold task are to be formulated by the 
students of Indian history. Indian culture, Sanskrit and philosophy 
in intimate co-operation with one another, However, a few broad 
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pints in this connection will not be out of place even now. To take 
i 
the four aspects of the task one by one: 


(1) The students of Indian history are quite familiar with the 
problem of periodizing Indian history, but few students of Indian 
philosophy suspect that the history of Indian philosophy too needs 
periodization and one that is closely linked with the periodization of 
Indian history in general. As is the case with every growing organism, 
with the passage of time India’s socio-political structure became more 
and more complex and the same is true of the content of India’s philo- 
sophical literature. But just as India’s socio-political structure as it 
emerged in a particular period of her history had its unique type of 
complexity, so also did the content of India’s philosophical literature as 
it came to be composed in a particular period of her history has its 
unique type of complexity. Thus in the history of Indian philosophy 
(rather in the self-conscious phase of the history of Indian philosophy) 
the age of early Upanisads. Buddha and Mahavira, the age of 
Uddyotakara, Kumiarila and Dharmakirti, the age of Sankara, Rama- 
nuja and Gafge$a, and our own modern age have run parallel to the 
corresponding ages of India’s history in general. In what precise sense 
the philosophical literature of these various ages is a product appro- 
priate to its time is a matter worthy of serious investigation. 


(2) Nor is the growth of India’s philosophical literature unrelated 
to the growth of other cultural pursuits undertaken by her illustrious 
sons. As a matter of fact, a student of India’s art, fine literaturo 
and literary sciences will be benefied much if he studies how in there 
various fields there were manifested the contemporary social reality 
on the one hand and the contemporary philosophical outlook on the 
other. To take the example of fine literature, the age a "e 
Upanigads, Buddha and Mahavira is also the age of Mob 
Ramayana the age of Uddyotakara, Kumarila and 7 
also the age of Kalidasa, Bharavi and Bhavabhuti the त 3 A Aa ihe 3 
Rāmānuja and Gangesa also the age of Magha, : ri n ॥ t ? 
vernacular Bhakta poets; and that this should nein E 
accidental. : 

(3) Broadly speaking, India’s philosophical liter: Me 
creation of three long-standing traditions—VlZ« Nb on being — 
and Jaina—and the major part of it is in Sanskrit n = | ie Praksit ; 
the Pali philosophical works of the Buddhists ano © E 


ature is the 
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philosophical works of the Jainas). And the noteworthy thing 
is that this threefold philosophical literature is not only written 
in one and the same language but it also follows one and the same 
style of argumentation—which may rarly be called the aR style 
of philosophical argumentation’. To master this 'style'—so as to be 
able to translate an Indian philosophical text into the spoken languages 
of our times—is a special task of those who specialise in Sanskrit. 


(4) However, the Indian philosophical texts need not only 
translation into the spoken languages of our time but also translation 
into what may be called the ‘philosophical language’ of our times, 
And this latter type of translation is a special task of those who 
specialise in philosophy. Needless to say, this ‘philosophical language’ 
is not a monopoly of some particular school of philosophy but a 
common property of all the Schools of philosophy, however critical of 
one another. 


These hints should go some way to give concrete form to the 
perspective that is here being placed before the students of Indian 
philosophy. 


So ee 
TER Ld qo ee | — CC. UP Sta taani 
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A thing can be said to exist only if we are aware of it. We are 


not entering into the problem whether a thing can exist independently 


of the knower, that is to say, unknown by any person. It is the position 
of the idealist that the existence of & thing is constituted by the 
knowledge of it and a thing unknown by any mind is an impossibility. 
This is rather & metaphysical question and has very little bearing on 
the epistemological problem viz., what makes existence known. If we 
are not aware of anything and have no means to be aware of it, we 
shall not be in 8 position to make any assertion regarding its existence 
or otherwise. It is a truism that when a thing is known it is known 
to be existent. The proof of the existence of the thing, therefore, 
consists in the knowledge of it (manadhina meya-siddhih-) 

The position seems too obvious. But what about the knowledge 
which is supposed to furnish the proof of the kno Se ee 
known by it? Knowledge is also a fact and existent. ; a M 
proof of its existence ? Does its existence regui toe PEON 
another cognition as is the case with the object of it ? It one e 
requires another cognition to prove its existence the question wil i 
shifted to the second cognition. Does it require ६ third Roan à 
make itself konwn ? If so, the result will be a regressus ad infinitum. 

The logician of the Nyay& school maintains that the ue 
fact lies in the cognition of it. A cognition 15 LIE D fact 4 = 
such is subject to the same necessity. Yet, this does not B 7 
infinite regress. When a person perceives a pen he pee a ह 
the pen’s existence and by virtue of it he can nium “The pen e 3 
This assertion of the pen's existence pertains suy 6 the E a ce 
non-committal with regard to the cognition though 100 n pd 
It is enough that the cognition occurs and it is not Re 1 
The cognition and the object are equally hard facts 3 by itself “its 
self-existence is concerned. Neither of them can. certify r EY 
own existence. This can be done by their cognition, APSO " 


asserted to exist when one OO जा to exist when one knows it. 


1, तुते रुसा्यलेऽनवस्यापाताद्‌-चिवुली, go १५। 
69 
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cognition of the pen. It can be asserted to exist only if. that Cognition 
iscognised. The cognition in question is as much unable to cognise 
itself as the pen. 

But how can an unknown cognition make its object known ? 
The Naiyayika asserts that a cognition does not require to be cognised 
by itself or another cognition in order to be able to make its object 
known. The mere occurrence of the cognition is the sufficient condition, 
It is the proof of the pen but the proof does not require to be proved, 
So far as its capacity for proving the object is concerned it is inherent 
in the cognition and the proof of the cognition is entirely irrelevant. 


But the problem does not seem to admit of such an easy and 
facile solution. If the cognition remains uncognised while it reveals 
the object, what is then the warrant for positing its occurrence as a 
fact ? Certainly a fact which is unknown cannot be supposed to 
exist. A fact of which a person is unaware 15 as good as non-existent 
to him. How can any assertion, positive, or negative, be possibly made 
regarding a fact of which there is no evidence at all? Udayana, of 
course, has anticipated this difficulty and in defence of an unknown 
cognition argues that though the cognition may not be known when it 
is at work, it is not unknowable, It can be known, if an enquiry arises 
by inference or memory, But this defence does not ease our scruples. 
What is the basis of this inference? The object is supposed to be 
made known by an unknown cognition. If it be supposed that the act 
of revelation of the object is the effect of the unknown cognition, then, 
of course, the cognition may be inferred. But what makes the causal 
relation between them known to us ? If the cognition be not known 
at the time of its occurrence and when it actually throws light on a 
previously unknown object, we shall have no means to relate the two 
events as cause and effect. As regards memory, that also does not 
seem to be of any help. There can be recollection of the object known 
before but not of the cognition which remained unknown. 


Let us suppose that introspection proves the cognition in question. 
Introspection is a cognition of the cognition. But we feel impelled to 
ask the logician whether a cognition is known by introspection as 8 
matter of universal necessity. If so, the first cognition must be known 
at the second moment. But the Supposition that the first cognition is 
known by the second cognition and not by itself must have a raison d' 
etre. Why should we posit it at all ? As we have obseryed the postula- 
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tion of & thing is justified only by its awareness. But as the second 
cognition is supposed to remain unknown we have no reason to suppose 
that it is a fact. So, the theory of introspection only shifts the centre 


of gravity one step further and our problem remains as it is. 


Let us waive the question of the proof of the second cognition 
and assert for the sake of argument that the second cognition neces- 
sarily springs up at the rear of the first cognition immediately after 
its occurrence. This supposition will explain that a cognition is neces- 
sarily known and thus there will be no difficulty regarding the retros- 
pection of the cognition and its content. ‘But this admission will take 
away all the force of the plea that an unknown cognition is necessarily 
known to reveal its object by another cognition after its occurrence. 
This will virtually amount to the admission that a cognition is cognised 
along with its object, which is the position of the Vedantists and others. 
The interval of a moment is psychologically indiscernible. And 
logically also it does not help the Naiyayika maintain his position that 
an unknown cognition reveals an object. The question of the proof 
of existence of an unknown cognition has constrained him to point to a 
second cognition as the proof of the first. But the postulation of a 
second cognition unknown is again open to the same diffculty. The 
second cognition is an unproved assumption and if a third cognition is to 
be posited in order to prove the second, the former will also be an 
unwarranted supposition standing in need of a proof. So, no improve- 
meut is effected by the postulation of a series of cognitions in which 
the last is bound to remain unknown and unproved. If the last cogni- 
tion is also to be known, it will not be the last and will only end in a 


vicious infinite series. 


This difficulty was realised by Udayana. He accordingly con- 
tended in defence that there is no necessity for a cognition being known 
in order to make the object known. An unknown cognition will serve 
the purpose. But it does not mean that an unknown cognition 15 with- 


out a proof. The proofis found if there isan enquiry and desire for 


And if there be again & desire for finding & 


it in the second cognition. aw 
4) 


proof of the latter, the third cognition will furnish the same. 
does not necessarily lead to a vicious infinite series. 
"This seems to be a plausible explanation. 


only an apparent show. The proof of an un 
Sed to be furnished by the second cognition if t 


But the defence is 


known cognition is suppor 
here be an enquiry. 
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about it. But an inquiry is not possible with regard to a fact which js 
absolutely unknown. An inquiry is a desire to know and one can desire 
for only a specific knowledge of a fact which is known in general, But 
the first cognition is supposed to remain unknown when it occurs, Er 
hypothesi the first cognition is unknown in its entirety. So, how can a 
person feel a desire for it ? The concession that a desire is felt amounts 
to the admission that it (the cognition) is not unknown. So, this con- 
tention is suicidal. 

The theory thata cognition is known by another cognition is 
thus found to be riddled with insuperable difficulties. So, it must be 
admitted that if a cognition is to be known by another cognition, the 
existence of cognition will remain unproved. Thus the postulation of 
an unknown cognition involves self-contradiction. That a cognition 
does not go uncognised as soon as it is born is proved by a scrutiny of 
psychological evidence. If a cognition remained uncognised at the 
time that it makes the object known, it might give rise to doubt or 
opposite conviction or conviction of its non-existence. Thus after the 
occurrence of a cognition, an inquisitive person may entertain doubt 
whether & cognition has occurred or not. Or,it may be possible to 
suppose that he may have an opposite belief or a belief that no such 
thing has happened. But all these suppositions are belied by evidence 
of psychology. Thus, when a person is asked whether he has seen a horse 
running, he answers in the affirmative that has had such an experience, 
He does not waver or make an opposite assertion. This shows that a 
cognition as soon as it occurs is eo ipso known. As it is not known by 
another cognition or even by itself it must be held to be self-luminous 
(svaprakasa). If, on the other hand, it is held to be known by a subse- 
quent cognition as à matter of necessity, 


the emergence of a regressus 
ad infinitus would become inevitable, 


The knowing cognition must not 
be unknown since an unknown cognition is unproved. and unprovable 
and the postulation of such a fact is unwarranted on all. accounts, 

Now, what does the word self-luminosity or 


oe svaprakasatva 
exactly signify ? Is it the co-ordination of the 


Dn CO (nàton;of the two constituents of the 

1. _ “श्रनुभूतिरथप्रकाशनसमये यदि न प्रकाशेत तथा सत्यनन्तरक्षणे जिज्ञासोस्तव ` 
सन्देहों विपर्ययो वा विपरॉंतप्रमा वोदियात्‌ । न च कश्चिदमुमद्राक्षीक्षो वा भवानिति 
gest सन्दे विपर्यस्यति संविदभावं वा प्रमिणोति, किन्तु निश्चिनोत्येव 
इदमहमद्राक्षम्‌ इति । तेन प्रकाशमानेवानुभूतिरथेंब्यंवहारं जनयतीति युक्तम्‌ U 
Praga, go १६। 
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a meaning existence and prakaáa, meaning illumination—in one 
m. tity’? Our objects of experience though existent lack the 
single » illumination and accordingly lose the status of self-lumino- 
ledge being existent as also luminous comes under the 


sity- f this definition. This definition is refuted on the ground that 


ae | | 
UM also, admitting knowledge to be cognisable by introspec- 
the 


11 be able to recognise it (knowledge) as svapakasa on the basis of 
tion, wi sing the necessary attributes of existence and illumination. 
its i, case, the definition will be bereft of its very essence which 
ie off svaprakáía from paraprakasa—one being independent ot 


another knowledge and the other being dependent. 


Another attempt is made to give an appropriate definition, That 
which is its own illumination is svaprak@ia i.e, one M E 
same time both illuminant and illumined becomes self-Iuminous. 
This is not tenable on the ground that one single object can never p 
the subject as well as the object of one and the same action at A ma 
the same time.’ The potter being the creator of the pot ee p 
object of that very act of pot-making. And the objec ue. i s A 
the pot can in no way also happen to be the a ० pe * R^ 
think of this and to argue in this line will betray sheer 18 


opponent. j | P 
The third definition put forward is that self-luminous is something 


which is not illuminated by any homogeneous d m 
objects of experience e. g., pots and tables being ee " d 
ledge fail to fulfil the condition of lacking in (the ee e 
illuminated by any illumination. The word, आ च त 
tant purpose in demarcating self-luminous from the kno 


iyayi id that knowledge 
Naiyayi The Naiyayikas conten 
sn : introspection possesses, 12 


n i i illumined by 
or awareness being cognised or 1 NEC M ce 


common: with its illuminator (introspection), th ae ee 
introspection is nothing but an awareness of ब AT 
of the Naiyayikas being thus illuminated by m sively mead 
excluded from the scope of this definition whic 


- the knowledge uncognised. ——9 
piers CRBS. 01200 07. SS 


NEU 
1. स्वश्चासो प्रकाशश्च सवप्रकाशः-चितूसुखी, 8० २ । 


१, स्वस्य स्वयमेव प्रकाशः--चिदसुखी, d? x aaa 
3, कर्मकर्तुभावविरोधेत लक्षणास्यासस्मवाव;-- तुसु 


अ — ( 
4  सजातीयप्रकाशाप्रकास्यत्वम्‌- age, 2° 3 
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To this the opponents urge that this definition also Suffers from 
defects. In the first place, the lamp being itself luminous requires no 
homogeneous (sajatzya) lamp for its own illumination. So, the definition 
is too wide. Again, the pot, being illuminated by the lamp or the 
knowledge of the pot, becomes illumined no doubt but as this lamp or 
knowledge is not homogeneous to the pot, it is evident that the pot is 
not illuminated by homogeneous illumination. The heterogeneity of the 
lamp and the pot or the knowledge of the pot and the pot is proved by 
the fact that one possesses the quality of pot-hood whereas the other 
lacks it. This deficiency has been done away with by contending that the 
homogeneity between the pot and lamp or the pot and its knowledge in 
possessing the attribute of existence can easily be shown and thereby 
the definition may prove fruitful. But this measure also can in no way 
be helpful inasmuch as the adjunct sajatzya in that case becomes 
useless, The word prakaía in this definition serves that purpose as 
illumination without existence is an impossibility. 


The fouth definition is placed with necessary modifications but 
unfortunately this also cannot stand the test of the opponents' inquiries. 
Svaprakasa, they plead, is that whose very existence cannot go without 
illumination. The objects like the jars and cloths are not necessarily 
luminous but they are so only on the occasion of their relation with 
any luminous object like the lamp or the sun. Such dependent lumi- 
nosity is distinguished from the independent luminosity of the sun or 
the lamp. This definition also falls to the &round ; for happiness and 
sorrow also come under the fold of ‘this definition, They being illu- 
minable by Saksin, which is ever present, are illuminated without 
exception. 

Next, another definition is presented 
prakaía as something which becomes the condition of its own use, com- 
bining with it the quality of luminosity. This attempt also of de- 
fining svaprakaíatea has become abortive since the lamps etc. also 
become the condition of their own use and als 
luminosity. If in Countenance to the aboy 
that the word ‘sva’ in the definit 

is relieved of this defect 
the Naiyayikas becoming a 


7 Which characterises sva- 


o contain the quality of 
€ definition it is held 
ion signifies knowledge, then though it 
» another creeps in, The introspection of 
Condition of the erences of the knowledge of the knowledge 
k स्वसत्तायां भरकाशव्यतिरेकविरहितत्वमु--चित्‌सुखी, Jo 3-v | 

2 स्वव्यवहार हेतुप्रकाशत्वमु--चित्‌सुखो, geY| 
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and itself being luminous makes the definition once more polluted, 
Again, in the judgement “It is the knowledge of the lamp”, the object 
of knowledge 1, e., the lampi also becomes one of the conditions of the 
knowledge and possesses E character of illumination. So, it is 
again refuted. Further, it is questioned whether this quality of 
forming the conditions (of knowledge) is a necessary attribute or 
E rely casual ? The first alternative is untenable because in time 
of salvation or total annihilation (pralaya) all things and attributes 
being extinct, this one cannot be an exception to that. And is this 
attribute of casual attribute (wpalakgitatva) again necessary or casual 
or its own nature? In the first alternative, the previous defect will 
recur, In the second, accidens being accident will involve the defect 
of regressus ad infinitum. In the third, the attribute of forming the 
condition (of knowledge) being casual and this attribute in casual 
attribute being its mature, the attribute of forming the condition (of 
knowledge) will submerge with knowledge and the definition will be 
reduced to the following shape—knowledge is illumination. It is super- 
fuous to mention that this definition will defeat the very purpose of 
it, as the Naiy&yikas also in their turn will admit it. 


That which is not the object of any knowledge is called self- 
luminous! This definition apparently seems to be free from deal, 
Svaprakasa, as opposed to paraprakasa, is something vito is ^ 
illumined by any other agent. This definition also ons that selt- 
luminous is not the object of any knowledge i.e., not illumined by any 


other knowledge. 


'The most serious criticism levelled against this definition is x 
an entity which cannot be the object of any knowledge 15 00 
cannot be the object of perception or inference ०0807 other va. |. 
of knowledge and the absence of which will nullity the s. i E 
of the entity. Again, this is exposed to an धार s 3 je 
anything like a barren woman's son cannot be called d 18 
ground that it is incapable of being the object of any sor THO Ye 
And, now v it is argued thet 05ए०४६४० ane is argued that such epithets must carry MED OR 


3 : लयादावप्रातेः । 
. व्यवहारहेतुत्वं विशेषणमुपलक्षण वा ¦ ae E oe m 
न हितीय:, उपलक्षितत्वस्थापि विशेषणत्वे TTS Td El ro 
तु ज्ञानं प्रकाश इत्येव स्यात्‌ । तथा सति त लक्षणसिद्धिः ।- EGEK 


» ज्ञानाविषयत्वमु--चित्‌सुखी, go ४। | gers 
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otherwise how could we use the epithet, had it been bereft of any 
meaning ? To this it is held that such epithets are known as vikal pa 
and have the semblance of meaning only. 

In order to get rid of this charge when the definition is a little 
mended it assumes the following form—that which is not the object of 
any knowledge but perceived is self-luminous.! 

It is needless to mention that such definition is not tenable ; for 
mutual contradiction is involved in the two parts of the definjtion— 
jfanavisaya and aparoksa. Anything perceived is necessarily an object 
of knowledge. And that which is not an object of knowledge can in 
no way be perceived. 

With a bit amendment this definition is again presented. “That 
which is object of empiric usage and is not the object of any know- 
ledge is defined to be self-luminous”. But such effort is of no avail 
as the object of empiric usage necessarily becomes object of knowledge, 
It is absurd to maintain that I use this even without any knowledge 
of it, Usage presupposes knowledge. So, this definition suffers 
from the defect of impossibility. Further, the Supreme consciousness 
i.e. Brahman being not object of any usage will be excluded from this 
definition. The Vedantins in this case will be in a piteous condition 
inasmuch as their only self-luminous being i.e. Brahman will be 
excluded from the scope of this definition. Again, according to the 
Prabhakara school, the unison of the silver and the conch-shell though 
object of usage is not the object of knowledge as they hold that the 
lack of knowledge of the absence of the union is the object of know- 

ledge. So, this union of the silver and the conch-shell comes under 
this definition. 


The ninth definition reaches towards perfection and contains 
the essential element or quintessence of svaprakaatva Viz., avedyatva. 
Self-luminous though not an object of knowledge is capable of being 
an object of perceptual use.? 

The obvious charge against this definition consists in its possessing 
both the contradictory qualities like not being an object of knowledge” 
and “being object of perceptual cognition”. Again, this quality of 
“being an object of perceptual use” being an attribute fails to remain 

1 ज्ञाताविषयत्वे सत्यपरोक्षत्वमु--चित्‌सुखी, go ४ i 
¦ व्यवहारविषयत्वे सति ज्ञानाविषयत्वमु--चित्सुल्धी, Jo ४ ॥ 
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present in Brahman, the only defined of the definition of 8vaprakasa and 
consequently renders the definition too narrow or rather impossible, 


Similarly, “capable of being an object of perceptual use” ig not a 
fruitful amendment. But the negative approach of explaining it to be 
“non-substratum for the eternal and absolute negation of the capability 
of perceptual use" is deemed by Citsukhacarya faultless. 


Such capability may be absent during the time of total annihila- 
tion or salvation but its presence at any time will establish that it is a 
non-substratum for the eternal and absolute negation of capability. The 
Naiyayikas also had to have recourse to such negative approach in 
defining & substance. Substance, they define, is substrate of a quality. 
But his definition is open to exception inasmuch as the jar at the 
moment of its production lacks any sortof quality. Logical necessity 
has compelled the Naiyayikas to postulate such a qualitiless stage of 
the jar. The jar being the material cause of the qualities e. g., colour 
and shape, taste etc. must precede those qualities at least by one 
moment (kava ). The jar of this moment involves the defect of too 
narrow definition, for at that moment it is divested of any sort of 
quality. The Naiyayika then makes his way out by explaining the 
expression “substrate of a quality” in the following manner. That 
which is not the substrate of the absolute negation of quality is called 
a substance (gunatyantabhavanadhikaranam). ‘The jar at the moment of 
production may be qualitiless but absolute negation (atyantabhava) oi 
quality is not possible in regard to the jar. The absence of 1 
the first moment does not necessitate the absence of the quality हर 
ever. So it cannot be said to be a substrate of the absolute negation 
of quality. . io 

It may very well be mentioned here that the Naiyay! Ju ie 
Udayana etc, hold that absolute negation cannot have P di 
Substrate of destruction and pre-negation (pragabhava). he quali 4 
of the jar is absent for the first moment only. At the second re | 
the quality will appear. So, the absence of this quality can nov Ts 
opined as absolute absence or absolute negation of quality. may S 
of Advaita-dipika, finds out 


a TT RT 


Nrsimhagramamuni, the author 


1, ग्रवेद्यत्वे सत्यपरोक्षव्यवहारयोग्यतायास्तल्लह 
कारेऽव्याप्तिमोक्षदशायां तदसम्भवादप सिद्धान्तापत्तिश्चति 
भावानधिकरणत्वस्य तत्वात्‌ (facet, go € 
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efinition also in so far as it shows that Brahman, the 


objections in this d 
does not possess the enternal and absolute 


only svaprakasa entity, 
negation (atyantabhava) of capability (of perceptual use) i. e., yogyata, 
This capability being distinct from Brahman should necessarily be a 
false entity i. e., it should remain absent in its own locus, Brahman, as 
the silver in its own locus, shell. To eradicate this charge, the author 
of Advaita-dipika upholds that this eternal and absolute negation is 
worldly, vyavaharika and thus is presumed to be absent in the 
Supreme entity. But in that case it is incumbent on us to admit that 
there is a real absolute negation in Brahman in which case Monism js 
lost, Thus the definition of svaprakasatva remains vulnerable. 
Madhusüdana Sarasvati in his Advatta-siddht seeks an explanation by 
characterizing this eternal and absolute negation as incompatible with 
capability (yogyatvavirodhi). That the negation which is found in 
the negation of shell-silver is not incompatible is proved from the fact 
that negation of silver resides in the locus of silver. Now, what does 
the word “avedya” or “not being an object of knowledge" exactly 
signify ? 

In the Vedanta system, in every perceptual knowledge two-fold 
functions are acknowledged. The act of rending the veil of ignorance 
(avarama'bhibhava) is known as the object of vrtti and the union with 
manifest knowledge (abheda’bhivyakti) is called the consequence or 
result (phala). The ‘“‘avedyatva’” in the definition of svaprakata connotes 
the attribute of not being the object of the result (phala'vyapyatva). 
The opponents animadvert that if this be the meaning of avedya then 
the jar before me being object of vrtti fails to become the object of the 
result and becomes avedya. But the charge falls to the ground by 
the simple observation that the jar in the time of being object of vrtti 
becomes the object of the result also. Without the portion of avedya 
the jar etc, would have been in the fold of this definition. Again, the first 
part only cannot constitute the definition of svaprakaga because in that 
case the past and the future objects, also dharma and adharma being 
incapable of any perceptual knowledge would have to be included in this 
definition. Some oppose that these merits and demerits (€harmadharma) 


1, न च ग्यावहारिको योग्यतात्यस्ताभावो ब्रह्मणि नेति वाच्यम्‌, ब्रह्मातिरिक्तस्य तस्य 
व्यावहारिकत्वात्‌ ।--भद्वेतदीपिका, To ४१३। 

2. योग्यत्वविरोध्यत्यस्ताभावस्य विवक्षितत्वात्‌, स्वाश्रयनिष्ठात्यन्ताभावस्य मिथ्यात्वः 

प्रयोजकस्य स्वाश्रयनिष्ठत्वेनंवाविरोबित्वातू । अद्वैतसिद्धि, go ७६८ | 
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cannot be held to to be incapable of being the object of any knowledge 
(avedya) because Scriptures reveal these things before us, The Vedantist 
makes him acquitted of the charge on the plea that phala-vyapyatva 
or being the object of the result should be the only criterion for 
vedyatva. Nor can anybody vilify this definition maintaining that the 
merits and demerits are capable of the perception of the ascetics. 
The ascetics can see only things which are visible but they cannot 
create visibility in the invisible. So, they cannot transgress the 
natural barrier of invisibility. Thus to save the definition from 
being too wide the latter part must be inserted. 


The concept phala-vyapyatua has been defined by Madhustidana 
Sarasvati as being endowed with an excess produced by the knowledge 
reflected on the ४१४७६ or as being the object of the manifest locus 
knowledge by the function of vrtti or by the function of the knowledge 
reflected on the vrtté. Neither the rending of the veil nor the usage 
is meant by the excess produced by the knowledge. The relation 
with the unveiled knowledge is the exact meaning of phala-vyapyatva. 
The self being knowledge itself remains indistinct from this unveiled 
knowledge and so cannot be in relation with this unveiled knowledge 
since relation will presuppose the divergence between the two related. 
Again, the self, which is incapable of being the object of knowledge, 
remains phalavyapya. 


Now let us resume our discussion on the definition of self 


luminosity. "The definition of Citsukhacarya is vitiated by Nisimhs 
Sramamuni on the ground that the attribute of not being the locus of 
eternal negation (atyantabhavanadhikaragatva) is absent during salvation 
since in salvation there is total absence of all attributes. Thus the 
definition offered by Citsukha is proved vicious. Again, Brahman being 
the locus of each and every object, which is false, there will necessarily 
be the eternal negation (atyantabhidua) of each ano Sim A E 


l. यत्राप्यतिशयो gg: स स्वार्थानतिल्वनात | 
दूरसूक्ष्मादिदृष्टो स्यान्न रूपे श्रोत्रवृत्तिता t --इलोकवातिक, 

2, वृत्तिप्रतिविम्बितचिजन्यातिशययोगित्व॑ वृष्या 
घिष्ठानचिद्विषयत्वं वा फलव्याप्यत्वम्‌ | त्रिजत्यातिशयश्र तावरणभङ्गौ 
व्यवहारो विवक्षितः, किन्तु भग्तावरणचित्सम्बस्थः । सच घटादावस्ति, तात्मति 

सम्बन्धस्य भेदार्भत्वात्‌ | एवमुक्तचिद्विषयत्वमपि 


—Heafate, go ७६६ | 


चोदनासूत्र, का० १६४। 
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Brahman. Falsity means the presence of its eternal negation in its own 
locus. For example, when we say the silver is false, it means that there 
is the eternal negation of the silver in its own locus (shell. So when 
everything of this world including ‘capability’ (yogyata) is admitted to be 
false, and when only Brahman will be the locus of this false Capability, 
it is necessary that there will be the eternal negation of capability in its 
locus, Brahman. Thus Brahman becomes the locus (adhikaraga) of the 
eternal negation of capability whereas in the definition of self-luminosity 
it is urged that Brahman will not be the locus of the eternal negation of 
capability (yogyatatyantabhavanadhikaraga). In this way the definition 
proposed by Citsukhacarya is proved faulty. 

Nrsimha$rama proposes a definition which is completely new. 
“That which is not the object of knowledge is self-luminous"'—is the 
definition presented by Mrsimhasramamuni in his Advaita-dipika.! 
Everything except knowledge itself may be the object of knowledge. 
So only knowledge can come under the domain of this definition. 
Knowledge is one and without a second. Knowledge, in order to be 
the object of knowledge, necessitates the acceptance of some duality in 
it, which is inadmissible, 

A pertinent question may now be asked—how can the merits 
and demerits (dharma and adharma) and the future events be excluded 
from the fold of this definition ? In answer it is said that the merits 
and demerits and the future events also are objects of knowledge 
inasmuch as some sort of ९१६६ (mental metamorphosis) originates in 
those cases also. The vyttt in the shape of the meritsand demerits or 
the future events being determinant (avacchedaka) 


of knowledge is a 
medium through which these merits etc. 


have become determinant of 
knowledge itself. Hence these have become objects of knowledge and 
no question arises of their being self-luminous, 

Nrsimhasramamuni, however does not totally cancel the definition 
of Citsukhacarya, The first portion of Citsukhacarya's definition viz., 
“That which is incapable of being an object of knowledge and is 
capable of being an object of perceptual use" should be known as the 
definition of self-luminosity and the latter half should be conjoined only 
to avoid the defect of a too narrow definition. The definition, as it 


. संविदविषयत्वं स्वप्रकाशत्वम्‌--अरद्ग तदीपिका, go ४२३ 1 


, Ee सत्यपरीक्षव्यवहारयोग्यतात्यन्ताभावानधिकरणत्वमित्याचार्यीयमपि 
त Bi मस्तु । तत्र च योग्यतान्तं AAU । ग्रत्यन्ताभावानधिकरणत्वांशस्तु ब्रह्मणि 
लक्षणस्यासम्भवं व्यावतैयति । -श्रद्वेतदीपिका, go ४२३-२४। 
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has been shown before, may be too narrow but still in that case also 
ie., even if the latter half is not combined, the defect does not degrade 
it from the rank of a definition, Here the definition should be treated 
as merely an accident which only helps to know the object defined for 
a particular moment. The house of Devadatta may be distinguished 
from those of others by means of a crow upon its roof. But that is an 
accident and may not continue to distinguish the house of Devadatta in 
the next moment ; still there is no doubt that it helped at least once in 
recognizing the house of Devadatta. The definition of self-luminosity, 
as propounded by Citsukhacarya, is a definition of that nature only. 
Technically, in Indian philosophy, such definitions are known as 
tatastha-laksaya or upalaksana. But svarüpa-alsaga always remains in the | 
de&ned. In the opinion of Nrsirnhasramamuni svarüpa-laksaga of self- 
luminosity will be the definition shown before. (That which is not the 
object of knowledge is self-luminous.) 

Madhusüdana, on the contrary, has admitted the definition of 
Citsukhacarya as the svariipa-lakgaya. The inconsistency as shown 
before in the definition of Citsukhacarya is warded off by holding that 
the real absolute negation also is the nature of Brahman and nothing 
new. 

Establishing the definition of Citsukhacarya and eradicating all 
the charges against it, Madhusüdana forms a new definition in tune 
with Acarya Nrsimhaérama. “That which is of the nature of not 
being the object of knowledge is self-luminous”.” 

This definition is marked in one point from that of Nrsimhasrama. 
By the word “nature” in the definition the chimera is excluded from 
the fold of this definition since it has no nature at all ; it is absurd." 

Madhusüdana offers two new definitions of self-luminosity, which 
may now be discussed in brief, The first of these two is: “Anything 
which for its own use does not depend upon any knowledge CH 
from itself is self-luminous”. A jar is not self-Iuminous since it 
_Sepends for its own use on a knowledge ल for its own use on ७ knowledge which 18 different ण न 

1, न च मोक्षेश््यातिः, ग्रनधिकरणत्वस्य स्वरूपतया तदापि सत्त्वाद--भद्वैतदीषिका 

go ७६८ | S 
. चिदविषयस्वरूपत्वमेव सवप्रकाशत्वम्‌-अदवेतसि दिं, ४० ७७१ | 
तुच्छुस्य तिःस्वरूपत्वेत arare nsi, go wet ! 
. स्वव्यवहारे स्वातिरिक्तसंविदनपेक्षवमु-- 2" St 
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Brahman itself being knowledge does not depend for its own use upon a 
knowledge different from Brahman. The difference of one from the 
other is established only when the two entities are found possessed of 
different attributes or properties (dharma). Brahman or Consciousness, 
which is admitted to be bereft of all attributes cannot, by virtue of this 
attributelessness, be proved to be different from something else, 


The incongruity of the assumption of any property in Conscious- 
ness may further be pointed out. Should the property of Brahman, 
which is consciousness per se, be of the same nature as consciousness or 
different from consciousness ? In the first alternative the absurdity of 
the self-same phenomenon being attribute (dharma) and its locus 
(dharmin) at the same time is obvious. The admission of an attribute 
and its locus presupposes the admission of difference between these two 
(attribute and locus). This is a position for the establishment of which 
this discussion was started. The sort of argument with which we are 
now confronted is; In order to establish the difference of consciousness 
from something else some sort of attribute of consciousness must be 
admitted and again in order to prove the existence of some attribute in 
consciousness the difference of consciousness from this attribute must 
be demonstrated. In this way there occurs a vicious circle. 


The inconsistency of the admission of the second alternative, viz., 
the attribute of consciousness would be different from consciousness, 
may be shown in the following manner: Anything different from 
consciousness is a brute fact (jada) and the acceptance of a brute fact 
being the attribute of consciousness entails logical incompatiblity inas- 
much as the relation between the brute attribute and consciousness, the 
locus, would be possible only by superimposition (adhyasa). The brute 
attribute is super-imposed on Consciousness. Anything that is super- 
imposed is not real and consequently the difference between one real 
entity (viz., consciousness) and another unreal one (viz, the brute 
attribute) cannot be established since any real entity can be differentiat- 
ed only from another real entity and not from any unreal phenomenon. 


Difference from Brahman being logically inadmissible, Brahman 


for its own use cannot depend upon a knowledge different from 
Brahman. So Brahman is self-luminous. 


The second of the two above-ment 


ioned definitions put forward 
by Madhusiidana is ; 


“Anything which for its own use does not depend 
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upon any knowledge determined by i itself is seltluminous", This 
definition is in all sizes and styles similar to the previous one, The 

table for its own use depends upon a knowledge, viz., ‘It is a table’, 
which is determined by the table. Unlike “this, Brahman cannot be 
dependent upon any knowledge qerermincd by Brahman. The expres- 

। Eon «knowledge determined by itself" really means “a knowledge RC 
which contains itself as its object." But the same thing being subject y 


1 and object involves a breach in the Law of Contradiction being tanta- d 
| mount to the proposition—A is both A and not-A. 5: 
| Further, knowledge being an object of knowledge loses its र 3j 
| very character of being consciousness and, on the contrary, it becomes "5 
known i.e., brute (jada). This is a position which an Advaitin refutes p3 
i with sound reasons which we are not going to deal here in detail. a 
| To be brief, if consciousness also turns brute, then contrary to our te 
1 experience we will have to admit the lotal absence of any sort of b 
| illumination in this world (jagadandAya). e 
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Slo रामावघपाण्डेयः 


विविधविद्यावित्ते भारतविषयेऽस्मिन्‌ चिरादेव शब्दशाख्रपरिशीलनपरिपारी- 
पाखमक्षिङक्ष्यीभवति | पाणिनीया पाणिनीयेषु सत्स्वप्यनेकेषु समृद्धेषु शब्दशास्त्रेपु 
सम्प्रत्यपि शब्दशास्त्रं यथा सुबोधमह्पसमयसाध्यञ्च भवेत्‌ तथाऽत्र देशे विदेशेऽपि 
बहवो विद्वांसो यतमाना विछोक्यम्ते | एताइश एव खळ करचन्‌ प्रयत्न: सारस्वतं 
शब्दशास्त्रं प्रासोष्ट । कस्यचिदपि शब्दशाख्रस्य सर्वागीणता-सम्पादनाय सूत्रपाठ: 
qama, गणपाठः, उणादिपाठः, िल्गानुशासनमित्येतानि पद्चाज्ञान्यपेक्ष्यन्ते । 
अपेक्ष्यमाणेषु तेषु पञ्चसवङ्गे्वन्यतमं सारस्वतव्याकरणोणादिमङ्गमधिङ्त्य प्रेक्षावतां पुरः 
किञ्चिप्रस्तृयते | 

तदत्र प्रक्गतव्याकरणस्यास्य समस्तासूपळव्धटीकास|ु तासाञ्च समस्तानां 
संस्करणानां त्रीणि पुस्तकानि प्रतिनिधित्वेन स्वीकृतानि सन्ति यथा-- 

१--चन्द्रकीत्तिटीकासहितं सारस्वतश्याकरणम्‌ | 

२--मूलं सारस्वतब्याकरणम्‌ r 

३---माधवकृतविवरणोपेतं सारस्वतव्याकरणम्‌ | 

सारस्वतव्याकरणभूमिकायाम्‌ उदवृतात्‌--“स्वकण्ठसंराजितहारगर्भात्‌ सूत्राणि 
सा सप्षशतानि gal saat” इति-पद्यात्‌ ज्ञायते यत्‌ प्रसीदन्ती 


भगवती वाग्देवता सक्षशतान्येव सूत्राणि दत्त्वाऽन्तदधाविति । परन्तिदानीन्तु afer 


रता न 
Piet 


Ran मूलात्मकस्य सटोकत्त्य वा सारस्वतशब्दशाख्रस्य संस्करणे चतुर्दशशतेभ्यो 
न्यूनानि सूत्राणि न सन्तीति महदाश्चर्यम्‌ ! प्रकृतशब्दशाखमिदं कथमिमां दशां प्राप- 
दिति समस्येयमत्रावसराभावादन्यत्रोषयुक्तमवसरं ्रतीक्षमाणोपशाम्यतु तावत्‌ | 


१. समथितः्च॑तत्पालिभाषावैयाकरणोनापि मोग्गलानेन मोग्गलानव्याकरणान्ते-- 
सूत्तधातुगणोण्वादिनामलिङ्गानुसासनं | 
यस्स तिट्रति जिह्वग्गे सो व्याकरणकेसरो i 
वेटेश्वरमुद्रणालयात्‌, बम्बई, do १६८५ | 
निणंयसागरमुद्रणालयात्‌, सन्‌ १६५२ । 
वेडटेश्वरमुद्रणालयात्‌, बम्बई do १६५२ | 
सा० व्य़ा० ( चोखम्बा संस्कृत सीरीज ) भूमिका, शलोक १२। 
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उक्तषु प्रतिनिधित्वेन स्वीकृतेषु fau पुस्तकेष्वपि मिथ पर्यालोचने ue 
सूत्रपाठसूत्रक्रमादिभेदा दृष्टिपथमवतरन्ति । 


qo सा० पुस्तके “उ प्रत्ययः” इति सूत्रानन्तरं Can arg 
दिग्या डौः”, “स्त्यायते Ee” एवं “लक्षतेरं मुटच”---इतीमानि सूत्राणि पठ्यन्ते | 
तेषु केवलं प्रथमे È एव “ata कलिम:” इत्यनन्तरं च० की० पस्तके qe 
नान्तिमे। एवमेव “कादीनासि:”, “मनेरत उच्च, “पु कुषन्‌”, “मा प्रभृतिभ्य: सः” 
data यः” “anae तथा “पतिचडिभ्यामार्न'--इतीमानि सप्त सूत्राणि 
पुस्तके नोपल्म्यन्ते | We Alo पुस्तके “अस्य qun" इति सन्नपि वृत्त्यंशः qaum 
परिगृहीतः | तदित्थं च० की पुस्तके ३८, Fo Alo पुस्तके २४ सूत्राणि विदयन्ते । 
मा० पुस्तके च केवलमष्टोणादि-सूत्राण्यभिमतानि । मा० पुस्तके “इम्‌ त्रनस्क्ाः” 
ति सूत्रव्याख्यानानन्तरस्‌ “इष्टे इति इश्वरः awaa: स्थावरः” इति पठितमस्ति। 
अत्रेदं विचारणीयमस्ति यत्‌ च० की० पुस्तके कृदन्तप्रकरणे “स्थादेवरः” 
Ho सा० पुस्तके तत्रेव “वरः? इति समानमप्रस्ययविधायकेन सूत्रद्वयेन तत्र 
तत्र शीलाथंकी स्थावरेश्वरशब्दौ निष्पायेते | मा० पुस्तके यथा उन्र सूत्रेऽपरिगणितस्या 
्राङ्गिकस्यापि प्रत्ययस्योदाहरणं दीयते तर्थेवान्यत्रापि बहुत्र | o slo, qo alo 
9 1 
पुस्तकयोः पठितानाम्‌ “अतिबरृहिभ्यां मनिणं” ° “पदो मः”? “भविष्यदर्थं णिनिः 
ul 
इति सूत्राणां मा० पुस्तके सत्यप्यभावे “ब्रह्म्‌”, “धर्म”, “आगामी, “भावी 
इत्यादीन्युदाहरणानि इश्यन्ते । एवमेव यद्यपि पुष्पादिशब्दसाधनार्थं मा० पुस्तके 
“पुष्पादेर:” इति सूत्रं “नास्ति तथापि “इदि चदि” इस्यनम्तरम्‌ "इमन्‌ त्रनस्का 
इति सूत्रं विद्यते तदनन्तरञ्च “सर्वधातुभ्यः” इति। अत्रव 'कअत्ययान्ता: प्रे 
Ho Wo १७,१८-२१ | 
Fo की० २६, qo सा० ३४। 
Wo Flo ३२-३८ | 
माधवङ्कृत विवरणोपेतं सारस्वतब्याकरणम्‌, ६ | 
चऽ की०, Jo ५०२ | 
We सा० १३६४ | 
We की० तथा qo सा० ५। 
तत्रैव, ७॥ 
o 8 
R ९ » १६। 
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मूलशब्दा: feque । वस्तुतस्तु सूत्रमिदं चिन्त्यमेव पूर्वणैव सिद्धे, च० कोऽ Ho 
सा० पुस्तकयोः पठितस्यापि “पुष्पादेरः” इति सूत्रस्यास्वीकारे मानाभावाच्च | 


केषुचन qi GACT NTT 

सारस्वतशब्दशास्स्य टीकाकृतः सम्पादका वा पूर्वापरपरिशीलनापठुतया 
जातु पूर्वेषां वैयाकरणानां अन्येभ्यो eis qao निर्थारयन्ति | यद्यपीयमवस्या 
सम्पूर्ण पि व्याकरणे दृष्टिगोचरीमवति तथापि ममात्र सम्बन्ध: केबलुसुणादि- 
प्रकरणेन सह वते 5तस्तत्मरकरणादेव कानिचिदुदाहरणानि प्रतूयम्ते बथा---'सदोणांदयः' 
इति प्रथमसूत्रानन्तरम्‌ एकं सूत्रं पठ्यते--“ुबापाजिमिस्वदिउगं शङ्‌ एभ्य प्रत्ययो 
भवति” | इदं हि प्रथमसूत्रस्य पाणिनीयोणाचनुसारं व्याख्यानमेव प्रतिभाति न at 
सत्रकर्ताइशशेहयाः कुत्राप्यनज्ञोकारात्‌ । प्रथमसत्रोपात्तत्य सदा*शब्दस्थ केनचित्‌ 
ठीकाकृतो कालत्रितये” अन्येन च 'बहुरूषुणादयो भवन्ति? इत्यादिषु wg नयो 
केभ्यो धातुभ्यः के प्रययाः इति शङ्कायां जागरूकायां प्रमाणभूतपाणिनीयोणादयनु 
सारं व्याख्यानभूतानि कानिचन वाक्यानि सम्प्रति सूत्रत्वेन परिगृहीताति । एबम्‌ 
“सितति गमि भसि सचि अवि हि धाञ्‌ कुशि एभ्यस्तुन्‌ प्रत्ययो भवति” इतीदमपि 
तद्व्याख्यानमात्रम्‌। R स्तुसुहृहुश्क्षिक्लुभामायावा कक्ष रै नी vis 
पद एभ्यो मः प्रत्ययो भवति” इत्यष्टमं-सूत्रपि “gee भः” इति पूर्वस्य 
व्याख्यानमूतंमेव , मप्रत्ययविधायिनोरुभयोरेकयोगेनापीष्टसिद्धौ mi 
गौरवापत्तेदुर्वारवात, = एकस्येव  पदूमशब्दस्योमयत्र  सांधनस्याकिश्विकरत्वाच | 
ननु पाणिनीयोणाद्यनुसार॑ सूत्रद्ययमिति चेत्‌, न, तत्र तु “म्तित्यादेनित्यम” इति 
निस्सवराथकस्य “मन्‌-परत्ययस्य गुणवृद्धिनिषेधार्थकत्य ‘wane चे gam 
पाठस्यौचित्यात्‌ | अत्र हि व्याकरणे स्वरस्यानाइतत्वात्‌ “म^प्रत्यये गुणबृद्धिनिवेधा्थ 
बाहुरकस्यैव शरणीकृतत्वाच्चेकयोगे न काचनापि विप्रतिपत्तिः । इत्थं aa: करणे 
aw" इति सूत्र sim, “सर्वधातुम्यस्त्रमन'” इत्यनेनैव गतार्थत्वात्‌, किल्करणस्थ 


t. पाणिनीयोणादिरित्यस्य पाणिनिसम्मतोगादिरिति तात्पर्य ननु पाणिनिनिमिंतोणा- 
दिरिति । 

२. मू सा० तथां 3o को ०, ७। 

३. पाणिनीयसूत्रारि ६, १. १६७ | 

Y, उज्ज्वलदत्तव्यास्यातोणादि सूत्राणि तद्‌ व्याख्या च, १,१३९ एवं १,१४८ 

५, Ho सा० तथा qo की०, १२। 

& तत्रेव, १३। 
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प्रयोजनाभावेन सरवेधातुसाधारणमत्यथविधानेन करणार्थस्य सोरभ्येनाकिश्वित्करवाच | 
“सर्वधातुभ्यस्त्मनी इतीदमपि “इस्मख्रासुक: सवेधातुभ्यः इति सूत्रेणेव qq. 
qa व्यर्थमेव । सम्भवत एतस्मादेव कारणात्‌ माधवेन ते द्वे अपि सूत्रे परित्यवते | 
पाणितीयोणादी "usu! शब्दो निषात्यते | sss निपातनप्रकारुचेऱ्थं- 
प्रदर्शितः---/ ५ मह + कनिन्‌, महेहकारस्य धकारोऽवुगागमश्च । मधवा इन्द्रः |? 
तारस्वतोणादौ पठितस्य “राजादेः कन” इत्यस्य व्याख्यानावसरे पाणिनीयोणाधनु- 
सारमनृदितमपि “अस्य घान्तादेशो वुयागमश्च निपात्यते कन्‌ प्रत्यये परे! व्यार्यानः 
वाक्यं यत्सृत्रत्वेन परिगृहीतम्‌, तदविचारितरमणीयमेव | 
एवम्‌ “वचादेरस्‌” इति सत्रानम्तरम्‌ “पिबतेरपि” इति वृत्त्यंशः सूत्रत्वेन 

स्वीकृत: । यत्तु कुत्रचित्‌ पुस्तकेषु “पित्रतेरसिः” इति पाठस्तस्ामादिकः, असू- 
प्रत्ययस्यानुवृत्तिसौ रुभ्यात्‌ | सूत्रस्यास्य वृत्तिरचेत्थमु---“पिवतेर्धातोरसुन-प्रत्ययो भवति 
इकारान्तादेशश्च | पीयत इति पयः ।” अत्रासुन्‌-प्रत्ययस्य निर्देशो श्रममूलकः 
र्वसूत्रतो एस-अत्ययस्येव लाभात्‌, प्रकृतव्याकरणे fa प्रयोजनाभावाच | वस्तुतस्तु 
पाणिनीयोणादिवृत्तिक्कत उज्ज्वरुदत्तस्यानुकरणादेवायं श्रमः । उज्ज्वरूद्त्तेन “पेरत 
vm" इति सूत्रवृतौ लिखितम्‌---“बहुलमन्यत्रापि । पिबतेरसुन्रिकारस्यान्तादेश: | 
पयः, . , ,..।” अत्रत्य उज्ज्वलदत्तोषि fara एव | तथाहि-प्रक्रियाराघवातु, “रपेरत 
ua” इति सूत्र एदितिपाठाचच, agerad पाधातोराकारस्य एकारविधानमे 
वोितम्‌। अन्यथा हस्वेकारविधानसामर्थ्याद्‌ गुणाभावापत्तिदुवारेव स्यात्‌ NT 
रेव रेपस-शब्दसिद्भये हस्वेकारविधानेन गुणे इते इष्टसिद्धिसम्भावनाया सत्यामपि 
ूत्रकारेणाकारस्य एकारादेश एव बिहितो न हस्वेकारः | SATE “gad रि च” इति 
निर्विभक्तिक॑ सूत्रं पठ्यते । अत्रापि पूर्वोक्त एव दोषः स्वेतवनवासी, नारायण 
तथा दशषाद्या एको हस्तलेखश्च पिबते री च” इस्येताहशं सूत्र स्वीकुवन्ति । इदन्तु 
सवथाऽचेज्ञानिकं प्रतिभाति प्रथमोषसिथितलवादूभसवेकारविधाने 5पि gute 
Zogo १,१५८ | 

Yo सा० तथा Fo की०, २२ तथा १८ (FTN: )! 
तत्रेव, २७ तथा २२; २८ तथा २३ (क्रमशः ) 
` Bogo ४.१८९ 


खेतवनवासिव्याध्यातोणादियूतआाणितट्टीका च, ४. १४९ | 
नारायणव्याख्यातोणादिसूत्राणि तट्टीकाच, ४, १५४ | 
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Aaa दशपाद्या हस्तळेखद्रयस्य च “पिबते रिच” इति पाठोऽपि चिन्त्यप्रयोजनः 
तपरकरणप्रयोबनाभावात्‌ | कातन्त्रोणादिः, सिद्धान्तकीसुदी, ` प्रौढमनोरमा, तथा 
चेदान्तिमहादेवइच 'पीड_ पाने' इत्यस्मादेव धातोः “सरवेधातुभ्योऽछुन्‌” quee 
पयः-शब्दं निष्पादयन्ति, नतु 'पा पाने’ इत्यस्मात्‌। फेवरन्तत्त्ववोधिनीकारः “पय गतौ-? 
घातुमपि निर्दिशति । हेमचन्द्रोणादौ तु पयस्पयौ सान्तादन्तौ द्वौ शब्दौ निष्पा- 
चेते । भदन्तपयशब्दसाधनं नाम हेमचन्द्रस्यैव वैशिष्ट्यम्‌ कुत्राप्यन्यत्र व्याकरणे 
sa साधनाभावात्‌ | तत्र ‘oi पाने! इति धातोः “स्वादिभ्यः कित्‌" इत्यनेन ‘aa.’ 
प्रत्ययेएदन्तपयशब्दस्थ॒ तथा तस्मादेव धातो रस-अत्यये “पाहाकूभ्यां uas] च” 
इति पयादेशे पयस-शब्दस्य निष्पादनप्रकारो दशितः। पूर्ववैयाकरणानुसारं 
'पीङ पाने! इत्यस्मात्‌ 'पय गतो' इत्यस्माद्वा “अस्‌' इत्यनेन. असू-प्रत्यये I 
पयइशब्दसिद्विसम्मावनायां सत्यामपि यदाचार्येण वेज्ञानिकः सरलश्च पन्था 
उद्‌घाटितस्तत्तस्य बुद्धिवैशचमेव ख्यापयति । 

एवमेव “aR प वपितपिजनियलिभ्य उसू प्रव्ययों भवति” | 
इति सारस्वतब्याकरणोणादेः सप्तविशातितम॑ सूत्रमधीयते । इ दमन्रानुसन्धेयमस्ति 
यदेकतः “चक्षिङ-घातोरुसि-प्रस्यये सति स्वयं सारस्वतब्याकरणतिङन्तप्रकरणे पठितेन 
RASA” इति-सूत्रेण प्रात्य ख्यानादेशस्य परिहारार्थं बाहुलकस्येव 


.शरणीङृतत्वात्‌, अन्यतः “प्रत्ययो भवति” इति सुत्रांशस्य सूत्रस्वरूपमर्यादाति- 


क्रान्तत्वाश्वास्य सूत्रत्वमनिदुष्टमेव | 


कानिचन सूत्रत्वेन ग्रहीतान्यपि वार्तिकानि प्रतीयन्ते 
न केवल्मुणादिप्रकरणे पि तु सम्पूर्ण सारस्वतशब्दशास्त्रे तत्र तत्र 
वातिकानि पठ्यन्ते । प्रसङ्गेनात्रोणादिषडितानि कानिचन परीक्ष्यन्ते | प्रकृतव्याकरणे 


१. भोजीयोणादिसूत्राणि तद्व्याख्या च, २, १. ३२२ | 
२. कातन्त्रोणादिसूत्राणि, तद्व्याख्या च, ४. ५६ | 
३, Yo ४८३४ | 
४, go agy% 
५, इलोक ६८० | 
. हेमचन्द्रोणादियूत्रारि तद्‌ व्याख्या च, ३६७,६५३ | 
७. qa, ९५२ । 
८, 3o सा० ३२ तथा Fo की० २७ | 
& Fo सा० ६१९ | 
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सारस्वतोणादिपरिश्षीलनम. d 
पठितानीमानि वार्चिकानि किमनुभूतिस्वरूपाचार्यकर्दुकाण्युत वाऽन्यदीयानीति निश्चय 
नमत्रानवसरत्वादन्यत्र करिष्यते । 


सूत्रैयेत्‌ कार्यमवशिष्यते तद्‌ वातिकैः सम्पाद्यते । तानि च वातिकानि प्राय: 
uqa, “वक्तव्यम्‌”, “उपसंख्यानम्‌ इत्यादिषद्घटितानि इश्यन्ते | यथा 
पाणिनीयशब्दशास्त्रे “श्रविष्ठापहुन्यनुराषा, ., ... ” af सूत्रेणासिद्वानामभीष्टानां 
परिपूर्यये क-“फल्युन्यषाढाभ्यां टानौ वक्तव्यौ,” ख---“श्रविष्ठाषाढाभ्यां छणपि 
वाच्यः”, ग-- SR प्रकरणे चित्रारेवतीरोहिणीभ्य: ख्नियामुषसंख्यानम्‌” इत्यादीनि 
वार्चिकान्यमिधीयन्ते | प्रकृतोणादी हि सामान्यतः 'कन्‌”-प्रत्ययविधायकेन “राजादेः कन्‌? 
इति सूत्रेण राजन्नित्यादिशब्दानां सिद्धावपि ‘ay, ‘ea’ घातुभ्याइन:प्रत्यये कृते 
उपि सपतन्नष्टन-शब्दयोरसिदूध्या किति प्रत्ययेऽनयोर्धातवोस्तुगिधानार्थं सूत्रवदू वार्तिकं 
पत्रते--“षपेरशेः किति तुखक्तव्य:”। एवमेव 'रजस्‌'-शब्दनिष्पादनार्थं “ङ्ग रागे” 
इति धातोः “वचादेरस्‌” इत्यनेन अस्‌ प्रत्यये zd “We छोषो वा” इति सूत्रेण 
वा न-छोपे प्राप्ते नं बाधित्वा नित्य-न-छोपार्थम्‌ “असि न छोषो वाच्यः” इति वातिकः 
qq सूत्रे पठ्चते | 


एवं सान्तठदिशशब्दसिद्धये ‘oz अपवारणे’ इति uf 
५अर्चिरुचिशुचिहुसपिच्छदिच्छादिभ्य इस्‌ प्रत्ययो भवति” इति सुत्रेण इसि sad इतेऽपि 
हस्वाभावात्‌ तद्विधानार्थमेकं वातिकं पट्यते--“छादेरिस्मन््घन्‌ किषु” सि : 
पाणिनिनाप्यत्र हस्वविधानार्थ सूत्रं पठितम्‌ “इसम्‌ त्रन्‌ fes" इति प्रतीय 
व्याकरणेऽस्मिन्‌ तत्तक्ार्याभावमवरोक्य पश्चादूभाविता केनचिद्विदुषेमाति वा्तिकानि 
योजितानि यानीदानीं yaaa परिगृद्यन्ते । 


१, पाणिनीय सूत्राणि, v. ३. ३४। 

२. Ho सा० २२ तथा Fo Flo १८ ( क्रमशः ) | 
३, तत्रैव, २३ तथा १६ ( क्रमशः )। 

४. तत्रैव, २७ तथा २२ ( क्रमशः ) | 

५. Ho सा० ११६४। 

६, Yo सा० तथा Ao Mio’ २६ तथा २४ ( क्रमशः ) 
€. तत्रैव, ३१ तथा २६ ( क्रमशः ) 

5, To ६.४,६७। 
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कानिचन सूत्राणि पाणिनीयसूत्रेरमिन्नानि 
यद्यपि पाणिनीयोणादिसूत्रैः सारस्वतोणादिसूत्राणां मिथस्तुरूयैततु 
सुस्पष्ट यत्सरवतो5धिकांशतोंष्शातो वा प्रकृताति सूत्राणि प्रायोऽनुक्कतय एव तथापि 
कानिचन समानानुपूर्वीकाणि । यथा--- 


qo की० सू० alo मा० ऊज्ज्वरूद्त्त 
( पाणिनीयोणादि: ) 
गमेर्डोः' १८ > 2 ५६ 
ग्लानुदिभ्यां डौः ` १९ x S 
पतिचडिस्यामाल्ज्‌ x x १,११ 
x स्यायतेडूंट > 9४, १६५ 
> egdüsew x ३, १६० 


इमानि सूत्राणि सम्मवतः पश्चात्संगृहीतानि | एतस्मात्‌ कारणादेव Alo 
पुस्तके सर्वाणि पञ्चापि परित्यक्तानि । 


केषुचिस्सत्र षु सारस्वतपुस्तकेष्वेव पाठमेदाः 


स्वयं सारस्वतस्येव विभिन्नसंस्करणेषु केषाञ्चन सूत्राणां पाठमेदाः क्रमभेदाः 
न्यूनताधिकताश्च इश्यन्ते | यथा Ao Bo, No सा० पुस्तकयोः “ध्वादेरलिक?” 
इति सूत्रं पठ्यते, मा० पुस्तके च “ध्वादेरलिः” इति। च० की पुस्तकटोकायां-- 
“argie पत्ययो भवति fra |” किंन्तु मा० पुस्तकपठितसूत्रानुसारं 
गुणाभावाभावमाशङ्कयोतरति--“धूछिरिति, 'सदा'-शब्दस्य बहुलार्थत्वान्न गुणः” | अयं 
हि ‘ae शब्दः केवरं भोनीयोणादौ हैमोणादी च लि्ू-परत्यये साधितो नाग्य- 
स्मिन्‌ कस्मिश्चिदपि व्याकरणे | 


१. ३०। 

S, RRI 

३. 35) 

२०। 

२१। 

६, च० की०, Wo सा० १०। 
७, भो० २६ १. २३३। 
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यत्र च० की० Wo सा० पुस्तकयोः “राजादेः TU इति सतर 
ठते तत्रैव मा० पुस्तके “राजादेरन्‌” इति पडिला "राजन्‌? ‘gay इति हे 
उदाहरणे aa । 'युवन्‌-शब्दसिद्धिप्सङ्गेन च विवरणकारो माधवो लिखंति-- 
ug मिश्रो, उवादेश इति “नु धातोः गुणस्तु न भवति “सदाशब्दस्य agente” | 
इदमतरानुसन्येयप्‌ भवति यल्लाघवात्‌' कन/-अत्ययस्येव पाठ उचितः, काल्वाचकसदा- 
E EU MEUSE 
एतावानेव लाभोऽपि तु “कनिन्‌ यु वृषितक्षि रानिधन्विद्युप्रतिदिवः” इति पाणिनी- 
योणादिपरिगणितास्तथात्र सूत्रे प्राकू प्रत्ययनिरदेशादन्ये परिगृहीता धातवः च० dle, 
qo सा० पुस्तकयोः राजादिगणे संगृहीताः सन्ति, तेषु च प्रायः किन्वप्रयोजनमाव- 
gu परिशक्ष्यते तत्र सर्वत्रानुवृत्तिलभ्य किंन्खस्य सौलभ्यमपि सङ्गच्छेत | 

qo dio Qo uio पुस्तकयोः “स्मत्‌ त्राहुः सर्वधातुभ्यः 
qué qd पठ्यते । एतदेव Saaai मा० पुस्तक इत्थं पठ्चते--“इमन्‌ 
त्रनस्काः” इति । qaem वृत्तौ पठति--सवेधातुम्य एते प्रत्यया भवन्ति ।” 
इप्रत्ययविधानेन माधवः कवि-बलि-रवि-शब्दान्‌ निष्पादयति | एते हि शब्दाः च० 
की० पुस्तके “कादीनामिः इतिसूत्रेण निष्पन्नाः | do की० Ho सा. पुस्त- 
कयोः “उस्‌ पर्यये पठिते ऽप्यस्योदाहरणानि न प्रस्तुतानि । माधवेन स्वसूत्राचुसारं 
सर्वधातुभ्य इप्रत्ययो विधीयते, परन्तु o Blo पुस्तकानुसारम्‌ इप्रत्ययः ai- 
धातुभ्यो न विधीयतेऽपि तु केवलं कादिगण-पठितेभ्यो धातुभ्य एव च० को? 
Ho Alo पुस्तकयोरत्र त्र-प्रत्ययस्थ मा० पुस्तके च ARIAT विधानं निर्दिष्ट | 
अन्नानुसन्धेयमिद्मस्ति यत्‌ ययोः पुस्तकयोः aAA विधीयते gue “वायः 
any” इत्यपि सत्र पठ्यते, ud हि dug Tene ART सून स्वतोभविन 
व्यथेमुपेक्ष्यळ्च | aa माधवस्य ऋम्रत्ययदिधातन्तदप्यसमीचनभेव नित्त्वस्य RRT- 
प्रयोजनान्तराभावेन स्वरोपेक्षके लोकिके शब्दरशासनेऽस्मित्‌ तरहोपषादन S 
२२ । 
Wo सा०, ७७६ I 
go Fo $,29& I 
२१ तथा २६ ( क्रमश: ) 
Fo की० ३२ I 
Fo की०, मू० सा० १३। 


& 60 ८5 K 
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कत्वात्‌ । एवमेव च० की० Wo सा० पुस्तकयोः 'असुकू-अत्यय उपदिश्यते, 
किन्त मा० पुस्तके 'असः तथा 'क' इति हो भ्रत्ययावुपद्श्येते । 'अघुकू'-परत्यस्यो - 
दाहरणप्रस्तावाभावेन Gaa किञ्चिदू वक्त afr प्रभवेत्‌ परन्तु माधवपक्षे 
विचारणीयमेतद्‌ भवति AAA: अस्‌'-प्रत्ययस्थ तेजसू , नभस्‌ इत्युदाहरणह्वय- 
रस्तावानन्तरम्‌ “राजादेरन” इति सूत्नपठनानम्तरमषि पुनः “असू -~त्ययविधायक्‌ 
“वचादेरस” इति सूत्रं पठति | यदि प्रकृतसूत्रेण सर्वधातुभ्यो ऽस्‌-पतययो विधीयत 
एव सदा “वदे” इत्यस्य सूत्रस्य किं प्रयोजनम्‌ £ 


केषुचित्सूत्रेषु पाणिन्युणाधनेकसूत्राणामेकत्र संग्रहः 

सारस्वतब्याकरणोणादौ कानिचनैताहृशानि सूत्राणि सन्ति येषु पाणिनी- 
योणाचयनेकसूत्राण्येकत्र' ages वत्ते । यथा--“इसमन्नस्कः Wei 
इत्येकस्मिन्नेव सूत्रे “अर्चिशुचिहुसपिच्छादिच्छर्दिभ्य इसि” ` इत्यतः ‘gq’ प्रत्ययस्य, 
“धातुभ्यो मनिन्‌” इत्यतो “मन्‌ प्रत्ययस्य, “सवेधातुभ्यः wa’ इत्यत 
aq प्रत्ययस्य तथा “सर्वधातुभ्योऽसुन्‌” इत्यतो ऽस्‌’ प्रत्ययस्य संग्रहो 
इष्टिगोचरीभवति । इदमेवात्र विचारणीयमस्ति यत्‌ पाणिनीयोणादिसूत्रानुसारं 
कदाचित्‌ केभ्यश्चिदेव धातुभ्यः इस्‌? प्रतीयते परन्तु प्रकृत-च्याकरणोणाचनुसारेण 
सर्वेभ्य इति | 


कानिचिन्निर्विमक्तिकानि सूत्राणि 
्रकृतसारस्वतशब्दशास्त्रे हि बहूनि निर्विभक्तिकान्यपि सूत्राणि पठ्यन्ते । 
यद्यवीयमवस्था कदाचित्याणिनिसूत्रेषु्‌ पाणिनीयोणादिदन्नेषु चः बहुधा en, 
यस्याः “छन्दोवत्‌ सूत्राणि भवन्ति’ इत्यभियुक्तोक्यनुसारं व्याख्यानादन्यदषि व्याख्यानं 
यथाकथश्चिदुपपादयितुमन्वेष्टं वा प्रयतन्ते केचन, तथापि क्किष्टकर्पनाबलेन ताइश- 


१, Wo Ho 31, Ho Ho २६ I 
Bo Fo २,१०९ | 

तत्रैव v, १४४। 

n ४,१५५ I 

» ४,१८८ ॥। 

हनो वध fale, पा० २, ४,४२ fay | 
“खरु शड्कु पीयु नीलङ्गलिगु' उ० qo १, ३७, 'हनो वध च' gogo २,३६, 
‘NTA च', Jo Qo २,३५; 'ग्रजेरज च', Fo qo २,४८, इत्यादिषु । 


PS 
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व्याख्यानोषपादनान्वेषणाडुधावनापेक्षणा.. सविभक्तिकपाठलबीचित्यपरकर्पनप्रतिपादन- 
मुचितम्‌ , छाघवात्‌ | सारस्वतोणादिषु निर्विभक्तिकमेक सूत्रं यथा “मन्युपधाया ऋ 
pU इति। च० की० Ao सा० पुस्तकयोरस्य वृत्तियंथा--“मनिण परे 
परे उपधाया ऋकारस्य रो ( रेफो ) भवति” तथा मा० पुस्तके च “मति 
-प्रत्ययस्योपधासूतस्य IA रो भवति P" इति । मा० पुस्तके हि 'मनि-प्रत्ययस्य' 
त्यस्य मनि-प्रस्ययान्तश्येत्यर्थः स्वीकतेव्यः, प्रत्ययस्य तस्योषधाभूतस्य अकारस्यैव 
सत्वेन ऋकारस्य दुरूभत्वात्‌ । एवं सूत्रार्थविचारे कृते “मन्युपधाया ऊ रः” इति 
पाठः समुचितः प्रतिभाति । मुद्रणदोष इति चेत्‌, न, सर्वत्र संस्करणेषु अस्थ हस्त- 
ठेखेष्वपि “ऋ CU इत्येवमेव पाठस्वीकारात्‌। 


ूर्वव्याकरणाचुकरणजाः काश्चनाव्यवस्थाः 


सारस्वतशब्दशास्त्रस्य सामान्यतः प्राग्मवानि शब्दशास्त्राणि विशेषतः 
पाणिनीयं शठ्दशास्त्रसुपजोवन्तीति तत्र तत्र लेखेऽस्मिन्‌ प्रतिषादितम्‌ | प्रकृतोणादि- 
सून्नाण्यपि नियमस्यास्यापवादभृतानि न सन्तीत्यपि सुनिश्चितम्‌ । परन्तु प्रभावो वा 
भवतु अनुकरणं वा भवतु तज्जन्याः काश्चनाव्यवस्थाः साक्षाक्तियन्त एव | यथा-- 
सारस्वतोणादे द्वितीयेन सूत्रेण हि gaat विहितः। अत्र तुन-प्रत्ययस्य निर्व 
चिन्त्यप्रयोजनम्‌ इति प्रागेव प्रतिषादितम्‌। इदं fd हि पाणिन्युणादेः “सितनि 
गमि मसिसच्यविधाञ्‌ कुशिभ्यस्तुन्‌ ।' इति ूत्रानु करणस्यैव wow p इत्थं “भीध्वो- 
मक्‌” इति सूत्रे ‘ar अहणमनुकरणादेव प्रयोनताभावेऽषि विराजते | sea 
2 € Qaa Dd इति वाघुग्भवती- 
वक्तव्यमस्ति यद्‌ भीमभीष्मशब्दयोिष्पादनाथ "भियः ; 
स्येतदर्थकम्‌ पञ्चते । तत्र तस्य चारिताथ्येडप्यत्र फलाभावेन विना पूर्वपसंगम- 
c d 1 
नश्रममत्रापि वाहरणमन्धानुकरणमेव | प्राक्‌ प्रतिपादितं यत्‌ “शदः करणे दात 
तथा “सर्वधातुभ्यस्त्रमनौ”` इति. ayuu SARAT गताथत्वानिप्मयोलनं 
$ S 
सदप्याधानुकरणस्येव फलभूतम्‌ । सम्भवत इदं मनसि निघायैव मा० पुस्तके सू 
१, Fo की० Wo सा० & ! 
२. उ० द० १,३७ | 
३. च० कोठ, Wo सा० ६ | 
४. Jogo १,१४७। 
x, do ao, Wo Alo 221 
६. तत्रैव, १३। 
72 
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द्वयमपि परित्यक्तम्‌ । पूर्वप्रतिपादितरीत्या “अस्य धान्तादेशो वुगागमश्च निपात्यते 
कन्‌. प्रत्यये परे” इत्युज्ज्वळदत्तस्य निपातन-परकारोऽप्यत्र सूत्रतां गत quls. 
न्धानुकरणमाहासम्यम्‌ | नेयन्दशा केवङमन्रैत्र शब्दशास्त्रेडपितु पाणिनीये ऽपि शब्दशास्त्र 
कदाचित्‌ सूत्राणि वार्तिकत्वेन, वार्तिकानि च सत्रत्वेन पठितानि, कदाचिच्च 
निषातनप्रकारा अपीदानीं gaai भजन्तो विराजन्ते, का कथा सूत्रवा्तिकयोः पाठभेदानां 
क्रममेदानां परिवततनानां वा । यथा--काशिकायां “वृद्धस्य च पूजायाम्‌”, “यूनश्च 
कुत्सायाम्‌ ” इति सूत्रद्वयं पठ्यते | सिद्धान्तकोमुद्यां हि “वृद्धस्य च पूजायाम्‌” 
“नश्च कुत्सायां गोत्रसंज्ञेति वाच्यम्‌” इति ते एव काशिक!पठिते सूत्रे वार्तिकत्वेन 
पठ्येते | वस्तुतस्तु द्वयमिदं वातिकमेव, भाष्ये तथेव स्वीकारात्‌ । एवमन्यत्रापि 
काशिकायां “कोपिञ्जलहास्तिपदादण्‌”, “आथर्येणिकस्येकलोपश्च” इति gagi 
पञ्चते परन्तु सिद्धान्तकौमुदां तदेव सूत्रद्वयम्‌ “कीपिज्जलहास्तिपदादण्‌ वाच्यः, 
“आथर्वणिकेस्येकलोपश्च” इति वार्तिकत्वेन पठ्यते । अत्र कैयटो वदति--“कोपषि- 
कझलेति--गोत्रे बुगन प्रापतेऽण्विधिः, .. . . .अण्‌ वक्तव्य इति, कौपिज्ञळ हास्तिपदादणि- 
त्यस्यापाणिनीयत्वात्‌? | ग्रन्थादस्मात्‌ कैयटमते प्रथमस्य वात्तिकत्वं स्पष्टम्‌ | 
्वितीयसम्बन्धे तृष्णींस्थितत्वात्‌ कैयटस्य तस्य gad प्रतीयते, किन्तु हरदत्तमतेऽ- 
स्थापि वार्चिकत्वमेव । यतो हि हरदतमतेऽस्मिन्‌ सूत्रे चकारेण वार्तिकस्थस्याणः 
संग्रहे क्लिष्ट्वादस्यापि aum सुस्पष्टम्‌ । अत एवोक्तां समस्यां ध्यायता भट्टोनि- 
दीक्षितेन इमे द्वे अपि वार्तिकवेन स्वीकृते | एतादृशान्यन्यानि बहुनि स्थलानि सन्ति, 
येषां स्वतन्त्ररुपेण परीक्षाऽपेक्षिता | 


भट्टोनिदीक्षितेन सिद्धान्तकीमुद्याम्‌ उणादिसूत्राण्यपि व्याख्यातानि । तत्र 
चतुथपादे ““अङ्गतेरसिरिरुहागमश्च', “स्तरप्पर्वादसिः? ` इति qaad पठ्यते | 
पूव॑स्‌त्रतो पसित्यस्यानुवृत्तिलाभे उप्युत्तरसूत्रे उसिग्रहणं सर्वतोभावेन अममूलकमेव | 


१. 
२. 
३. 
Y. 
ण. 
६. 
V. 


qo Flo २०, Ho सा० 34 | 
का० Wo ४, १, १६६-१६७ | 
fo Blo १५६७, १५६८ 1 

का० TTo ४, 3, १३२-१३३ । 
fito Fio, २०८४, २०८५ | 

Ho भा०, प्रदीप, TTo ४,३,१३९ | 
fato slo ४८८१-४८८२ | 
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aaa चापि “मिथुनेऽसिः ques सवम्‌ ' इत्यतो उनुवर्त्येमानो उसिपत्ययो यथा 
अतः BAS सर्वेषु सूत्रेषु योज्यते Ha योगस्य सुकरत्वात्‌, असिप्रत्ययऱ्य पुनः 
gera एव । इदानीच्च न केवलं सिद्धान्तकौमुद्या: qug संस्करणेषु अपि 
तु amga विरचितायाः मध्यसिद्धान्तकोमुद्याः सेषु संस्करणेष्वपि ताहे 
एव सूत्रे पठ्बेते । अत्रेदमनुसन्धेयमस्ति यत्‌ सिद्धान्तकौमुद्या: प्राचीनतम एकस्मिन्‌ 
स्तलेख उज्ज्वरुदत्तव्याख्यातोणादिसूत्रेषु च 'भङ्गिराः' 'अप्सराः?` इत्येवमेवेदं 
gagá पठ्चते | अनोवृत्तौ हि उज्ज्वलदत्तो निपातनप्रकारं प्रदर्शयति यथा-- “अयं 
शब्दो निषाव्यते | अङ्गतेरसिः। इरुडागमः। अङ्गिरा ऋषिभेदः, | तथा “eet शब्दो 
निपात्यते | geala: । अप्सरस saMga: इति । प्रतीयते, केनचित्‌ 
पश्चादूभवेन विदुषा अमात्‌ सूत्रवृत्त्योर्भदमवुद्धवैव निपातनप्रकार: aaa पठितः | 
तस्यैव रमस्य साम्राज्यं स्वीकुर्वम्तो वैयाकरणम्मन्यमाना वयं विचराम इत्येतन्महदा- 
श्वर्यकरम्‌ ! 

“पिबतेरपि” इति सूत्रस्य “पिततेर्धातोरसुन-प्रत्ययो भवति इकारान्ता- 
देशश्च । पीयत इति पयः इति RaR उज्ज्वलदत्तानुकरणाज्नाताव्यवस्था 
पूर्वमेव चर्चिता । एवमेव “पुः कुषन्‌” इत्यत्र नि्र्ययविधानमप्यविचारितानुकरण- 
स्यैव फलम्‌ , निस्करणस्यात्र प्रागुक्तरीत्या निष्प्रयोजनत्वात्‌ | पाणिनीयोणादिषु “पुरः 
कुषन्‌ ” इति सत्रं पठ्यते । तत्र व्याकरणे तु स्वरापेक्षत्वात्‌ स पाठ उचित एव | 
यत्त कुत्रचित्सारस्वतपुस्तकेषु “कुषन्नादेशो भवति” इति पठ्यते तन्न, तस्य सथा 
अममूलकत्वातू | 

पूर्वाचार्याणां प्रभावानुकरणस्यैवेदं माहाल्यं aq सम्पूर्णेडपि व्याकरणे पाठः 
मेदाः, सूत्राभावः, अर्थभेदादयश्चोपछभ्यन्ते | अतएव च कुत्रचित्‌ ३८, जन २४ 
अपरत्र ८ सूत्राणि पठ्यन्ते | 


काश्चन थातुप्रयुक्ता विप्रतिपत्तयः 


तत्रव, ४८६८ | 

Fo To ४, २३५-२३६ I 

Wo Flo २३, Ho सा० २८। 
च० की० ३४। 

तत्रेव तथा Fo Fo ४, ७४। 


55 ७००८० 6 
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विप्रतिषत्तयो विद्यन्ते। FA सारस्वतघातुपाठाभावात्तदनुपलम्भाहा तासां निराकरणं 
सुदुष्करम्‌ । 

उदाहरणं यथा--सारस्वतब्याकरणोणादेः द्वितीयसूत्रब्यास्यायामेको धातुः 
पठ्यते-- “मि कौटिल्ये” | अत्रामुसम्धेयमस्ति यत्‌ प्रक्षेपणार्थकस्य “Slay” 
इति घातोः सत्वेऽपि कौटिल्याथकस्य “मि-धातोः पाठः कस्यापि व्याकरणस्य 
धातुपाठे नास्ति। द्विटनी-महाशयेन “ड्डमिञ -घातोः एथक्‌ स्वतन्त्र 'भि'-इत्येको घातुः 
पठ्यते किन्तु सोऽप्यन्यार्थक्रो यथा--अस्थार्यो GAs) नाशः इति। तृतीयसूत्र- 
व्याख्यायाञ्चेको धातुः पठ्यते, यथा--“मसी परिमाणे रक्षणे च । ” क्षीरस्वामीः 
“मसी परीणामे इति, सायणमैत्रेयरक्षितो “मसी परिमाणे’ इति, Aaa “मसिर- 
af परिणामे परीणामे” इति पठन्ति । कुत्रचिदपि घातुपाठे रक्षणार्थकस्य dr 
इति घातोरदशंनात्‌ पाठोऽयं fara एव । तत्रैव व्याख्यायाभेको ऽन्यो धातुः परते 
यथा--षच सम्बन्धे’ इति | ^w सेचने’ इति लिखित्वाऽस्य व्याख्यानत्रङ्गेन 
“बच समवाये” इति पठति । अस्तु, “षप समवाये इत्यस्य व्याख्यायां “सचेति 
चान्द्रः सचति सचिवः इति पठति। सायणः" “षच सेचने' अयं सेवनार्थो ऽपि” | 
तथा “षच समवाये”" इति । मेत्रेयरक्षितः “षच सेचने” तथा 'पच समवाये 
इति। पाठकः fet “षच सेचने सेवने च” तथा “षच समवाये 
इति पठतः । "अकथितं च” इति सूत्रव्याख्यानावसरे काशिकाकारोऽत्रत्यो न्यासः 
कारश्च “समवाय इत्यस्य सम्बन्ध इत्यर्थं स्वीकुरुतः । प्रतीयते, प्रकृतव्याकरणे हि 


४, १५५ | 


१ 
२. मा० धा० ४,११३, Ale Wo ४,११५ 1 
३, कवि० ३३९ | 

v. alo १,९९ | 

५, तत्रैव १२८५ | 

६, alo gfo १,१४०। 
७, ATO धा० १,१६१ | 
८. तत्रैव, १,९७७ | 

९, "To To Fo १६। 
Qo, तत्रैव, ७३ | 

११. १६३। 

१२. €७७। 

$3. Wo १,४,५१ | 


१४, यत्सचते... ... यत्सस्बघ्यते, Flo qTo १,४,५१; sraed न्यासो यथा--सम्बध्यत 
इति सचत इत्यस्यार्थ-कथनम्‌ । 
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“समवाय” इत्यस्य स्थाने 'सम्बन्थ' इत्यस्याप्यौचित्यात्‌ सम्बन्ध एवार्थ; hea | 
वोपदेवेन तु “षचड्‌ सेवने', “पच सम्बन्ये' इति पठिता सम्बन्ध इत्यर्यः स्पष्ट 
स्वीकृतः | 
शसत्रव्याख्यानप्रसब्लेनेकी धातुः Wad, यथा--“इदि चदि आहादने 

दीप्ती च ” । इदमत्र विचारणीथमस्ति यत्‌ कुत्रचिदपि धातुपाठे “इदि”धातोरिमा- 
वर्शी न परिगृहीतो । सारस्वतब्याकरणतिडन्तप्रकरण एवं “इदि hei" इत्येवं 
पठितम्‌ | प्रतीयते agaa: पाठः कदाचित्‌ “इदि परमेश्व” “चदि आहहादने 
AÀA च” इत्येवमासीत्‌, किन्तु सुद्रणादिदोषात्‌ कस्थचिद्‌ भ्रमाद्वा “परमैश्वर्य” 
पाठस्य fee 'इदि-धातोरपि दीण्याह्मादाभ्यामर्थाभ्यां सम्बन्ध इदानीं 
स्थापित: | 

एवं षोडशसूत्रब्याख्याने “मूल व्यातौ’ इति धातुः पट्यते । परन्तु सर्वेष्वपि 
qag प्रतिष्ठ? "रोहणः इ्यर्थद्वयातिरिक्तस्थास्यादर्शनादयं पाठश्चिमत्य एब | 
अष्ठादशसत्रव्याख्यावसरे च “षप सम्बन्धे” “षष गणने ' इतिधातुदरयं wat | de 
सायणश्च ‘gg समवाये? इति पठतः । तत्र सायणः “समवायः सम्बन्धः सम्यगवबोधो 
वा” इत्युक्तवा सम्बन्धरूषो ऽर्थः स्वीकृतः किन्तु “षप गणने’ इत्यस्य तु पाठश्चिन्त्यमूलक 
एव अन्यत्र pura | अष्टाविशतितम-सुत्रवृत्ती पट्यते “तन्त्रि धारणे परन्तु 
सर्वत्र घातुषाठेषु “तन्त्र कुटुम्ब-धारणे' इत्येव TAR । केवलं वोपदेवः पठति 
तत्रिकूड धारणे' । अत्रैवन्यो घातुर्यथा--“कण्ठ अवधारणे । क्षीरस्वामी बदति 
“ats कठि शोके | शोको ऽत्राध्यानम्‌” | सायणश्च “मठि कठि शोके ; इह शोक 
आध्यानम्‌ ।” इति । युधिष्ठिरो मीमांसक आध्यानामिति पदमित्थं व्याचष्ट--““आध्यान- 
मुत्कण्ठापूवस्मरणस्‌ परन्तु कुतश्चिदपि 'अवघारण' इत्यर्थातुपलभात्‌, इदं 
चिन्त्यमळमेव | अत्रैव Ho alo पुस्तकस्य “स्तृञ्‌ आच्छादने, स्तुणोतीति स्तरीः” 
इति पाठो मुद्रणदोषादेव, दीर्घ-ऋकारवतः स्तजुघातोः क्रेयादिकत्वातू | 
Yo gfo ७८४ | 
१,२८५ । 
१,३९७ | 
कवि do २६६ I 
१,१६७) 


मा० "To १,१५६ | 
We सा० 33 1 


G 4^ 75 Kw Ww 
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TEL WARE IM 


सारस्वतब्याकरणपठितेषु धातुषु कदाचिद्‌ गणभेदात्‌ काश्चन विप्रतिपत्तयः 
सम्भाव्यन्ते । यथा-- प्रकृतोणादिद्वितीयसत्रवृत्ती धातुरेकः पठ्यते साधू संसिद्धौ? | 
अयं हि घातुः पाणिनीयधातुषाठानुसारेण सौवादिकः । सारस्वतब्याकरणस्य दिवादौ 
“राध साध संसिद्धौ” इति पत्यते । दिवादित्वाच्ास्य रूपं “साध्यति इति पट्यते | अन्न 
स्थे पाणिनीयधातुपाठेन विवदमानः प्रकृतव्याकरणग्रन्थः कर्थं संगच्छता 
मिति विचारणायामिदं वक्तु कश्चित्‌ प्रमवति यत्‌ काशकङ्कत्नधातुपाठऽस्थ धातोदवा- 
दिकत्वमपीति पश्चादूभाविभिशचानद्रकातन््रकविकरसदरैरप्यस्य afew स्वीकृतम्‌ | 
तेषु कमप्यन्यतममनुसृत्यात्रापि धातुरयं दैवादिकः स्वीकृतो भवेत्‌ ! एवमेवाष्टमसूत्र 
वृत्ती पठ्चते--“क्षि निवासगत्यो क्षयतीति क्षेमः” इति। अत्रानुसन्धेयमिदमस्ति यत्‌ 
femal पठ्यते यथा- ‘fa क्षये’ 'क्षि ऐश्वर्य” क्षि हिंसायाम्‌ 

fq निवासगत्योः इति। अत्नाययोद्वयोभीवादिकत्वात्‌ “क्षयति? इति 
तृतीयस्य सौवादिकत्वात्‌ RAR इति चतुर्थस्य च तौदादिकस्वात्‌ क्षियति’ 
इति रूपाण्यभीष्टानि । सर्वस्यापि धातुपाठस्यानुसारं क्षि निवासगत्योरित्यस्य 
digerere भाव्यत्वेन ‘क्षियति’ इति रूपस्येव सौलभ्यात्‌ , अत्र 
«यति? इति पाठो अममूलक एव | ननु मुद्र्णदोष इति चेत्‌ न सर्वत्र तथाविधस्य 
मुद्रणदोषस्थानुवृत्तिकर्पने मानामावात्‌ | 


केषुचिद्‌ धातुषु परस्मैपदात्मनेपदपरिवत्तेनम्‌ 
सारस्वतव्याकरणोणादिषु केचन परस्मैपदिनो धातबः आतमनेपदिस्वेन के- 
चनात्मनेपदिनः परस्मैपदिःवेन च पठ्यन्ते | यथा--द्वितीयसूत्रव्याख्यानावसरे पठति-- 
आइनोतीति आशुः | “भशूहः व्याप्तौ” इत्ययं धातुः सर्वत्र धातुपाठेषु आत्मनेषदित्वेन 
पडितोऽपि यत्‌ परस्मैषदित्वेन पठितस्तच्चिन्स्यमेव, कस्यापि प्रमाणस्यामृग्यत्वात्‌ ; 
धातोरस्य ङित्त्वाद्‌ “अनुदात्तङित...” इति सारस्वतव्याकरणपठितसत्रानुसार- 
मप्यात्मनेपदित्वस्येव स्वीकतव्यत्वाच्च । प्रकृतव्याकरणानुसारं विरचितस्य “सिद्धान्तः 


t. क्षी० १,१४९ । 
२. तत्रेव, १,६७७ | 
३. क्षी० ५,३३। 
Y. तत्रैव, ६,१०८ । 
X, नु धातोः qo सा० wok | 
६. Ho alo ६८४ | 
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gamar व्याकरणस्य सुबोधिन्यमिधेयायां टीकायामपि Nei — mre 
व्याधी | aaga इत्याशुः I 


'रानादेः VE ON C MESES RR, 
वृष, तक्ष, दंश, पचि, पपू, RID, नु, मह एते राजादयः” इति । अत्रेदं विचा- 
रणीयमस्ति यत्‌--गाराय्णः “धन्वि सौत्र:” Wege “गतयो ऽयं धविर्धातुरिति 
( धन्विधातुरिद ) सूत्रैकगोचर:” तथा दशपाथुणादिश्च “अन्य इति AA घाहः। 
रन्ति धन्वा कुत्सितो देशः” ` इति पठन्ति । aA धातोरस्य सोत्रत्वस्वीकारस्तत्न, 
गत्यर्थकस्यास्य घातोः पाणिनीयापाणिनीयेषु प्रायः सरेषु घातुषाठेषु समानरूपेण 


पाठात्‌ । 


केचन धातुगणाः पठिताः 
सारस्वतोणादौ केषुचित्‌ सत्रेषु धातृगणाः पठ्यन्ते | यथा--दशभे सूत्र 
tafe’, द्वादशे “शसादिः', Tet "quais, अष्टादशे ‘Tale’, द्वाविंशतितमे 
'वचादिः, द्वात्रिशत्तमे 'कादिः, पद्मत्रिशतमे “मा? प्रभृतिः, पटजिशत्तमे च “मादिः', 
एतेषां धातुगणानाम्‌ अग्ने वक्ष्यमाणानाञ्च धातृनामवोकनात्‌ , व्याकरणे ऽस्मिन्‌ 
गणषाठोणादिदर्शनाच्च करप्यते ऽत्रापि कश्चन्‌ स्वतन्त्रो धाहुपाठोऽभिमतो भवेदिति | 


सारस्वतव्याकरणोणादिप्रत्ययाः 


अत्र प्रकृतव्याकरणोणादी fe त्रिंशतः प्रसयानां विधानं करियते | तत्र षद्‌ 
अनुबन्धाः विद्यन्ते, येषु उण्‌, मनिण्‌ , णिनि, इत्यन् णित्‌, आनू इन्र जिच 


वद्धिसवोजनाः | ‘ga’ Camp weal SU bs | 
नि ES ; f लौकिक 

पाणिनीयोणादावनयोनिं्वदर्शनात्ित्वं सयुत्तिकर्मिते चेत्‌ १ 
थे नित्त्वस्यावर्यक- 


वैदिकोभयसामान्ये स्वरापेक्षके हि पाणिनीयव्याकरणे आधुदात्ता कक 
ड qag? ; 

जातू | सुक्‌ , मक्‌, उलिक्‌, am, कन्‌, AS, liess चा 
१. Yo Blo १८, qo सा० २२ I 

२. नारा० १,१४५ । 

३ Ño qo १,७६७ I e 
४. qo पा० ६,५१ | gro २०%, 32 SX T. 


५. क्षी० १,५६३, Ho १,५९७, साथणः १,५५९, ला 
४७५, हे० ४५८, तथा वो २६२ इलो० | 
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गुणवृद्धिनिषेधाथेस्‌॒| डूट-इत्यत्र fed “रितः gada eed Sq mia 
विधानार्थम्‌ । डो-डौ-डूट्‌-हत्यत्र few fü 'डितिटे” इत्यनेन टिलोपाथम्‌ | अत्र चत्वार- 
श्रागमा: पठ्यन्ते, यथा-सुट्‌ तुक वुक्‌ (अबुझ ?) एवं: बुद्‌ चेति | 
अर्थ-निर्देशः 

सारस्वतव्याकरणोणादौ हि “भविष्यदर्थे णिनिः “शसादेः करणे त्र्‌ 
त्रि सूत्रद्वयं fae कुत्राप्यर्थनिदेशो न विहितः | “मीमः-शब्द्साधनार्थं पठिते 
“जीध्वोर्गक”* इत्यत्राप्यर्थनिर्देशो न इश्यते | एतदर्थमेव पाणिनिना स्वतंत्रमेकं सू 
पत्ते | _था--“भीमादयो उपादाने “ इति ¦ एवमेव बहुत्र पाणिनीयोणादनुसारं 
यत्रार्थनिर्देशों aud तत्रार्थनिर्देश |उपेक्ष्यते । 


बाहुलकमाहात्म्य॑म्र्‌ 

“सदोणादयः? इति प्रथमसूत्रे कारुवाचकस्य “सदा -शब्दस्य पाठेन कालत्रित- 
यस्यानसम्धानं भवति । माधवस्तु 'सदाशशव्दो वहुलार्थक इत्यपि स्वीकरोतीति 
रमेव प्रतिपादितम्‌ | तत्र सन्ति वहति कार्याणि यानि विना बाहुलकसाहाय्यं कदापि न 
सेस्यन्ति । प्रक्कतोणादौ तृतीय-सूत्रव्याख्याने पट्चते--“अव रक्षणे । अवतेवंकारस्य 
उकारः | अवतीति ओतुः।” अत्र वकारस्योकारः इति विधानं बाहुलक-बलादेव 
सिध्यति | 'अम्रि-शब्दसाधनाथ चतुर्दशसूत्रवृत्तो पठ्यते-“अङ्गतेऽसौ अभि” इति | 
अत्र 'अगिःधातोः 'नि-प्रत्यये कृतेऽपि नलोपार्थं बाहुळकमेव शरणम्‌ । अत एवोज्ज्व- 
लद॒त्त एतत्साधनार्थम्‌ “अङ्गेनेलोपश्च’ इति सूत्रे स्पष्टं नलोपं विदधाति । अन्यथा 
“अगि”धातोरिदित्वात्‌ सारस्वतव्याकरणानुसारमपि “इदितो नुम्‌” इत्यनेन नुमः 
प्राप्या नुमो नकारस्य श्रवणापत्तिदुर्निवारा । एवमेव 'चक्षुष-शब्दसाधनार्थं सप्तविश- 
तितम-सूत्रानुसारेण “चक्षिङ्‌” धातोः 'उस्‌ “प्रथये कृते “चक्षिडोऽनपि' ` 
इत्यनेन ख्याजादेशस्थ saa वाहुळकानित्रारणम्‌ | 


१. Fo Alo २७४ | 

R- च० को०, qo To, ११ à 
३, तत्रैव, १२ । 

४, तत्रैव, ६ । 

५. To ३,४,७४। 

६, Jo Fo ४,५० | 

७. मू० सा० ७४५ | 

s, तत्रव, ९१९ I 
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सारस्वतव्याकरणं हि otis 
तारस्वतव्याकरणं लौकिकं संस्कृतमेव विषयीकुर्वंदू वैदिकों प्रक्रियामुपेक्षते | 
अतएव गुणबृद्धिविधिनिषिधादिप्रयोजना एवानुबन्धा इर्यन्ते । ये च तुन्‌-कुपन्नादि- 
येषु निस्वाचनुबन्धास्ते चिन्त्यप्रयोजना इति तत्र तत्र पर्वमेव प्रतिपादितम्‌ | एत- 
समदेव कारणात्‌ कदाचित्‌ सारस्वतव्याकरणानुसारं' यदा “हेतु इति gas 
दैव पाणिनीयोणादयनुसारं 'तु-प्रत्ययान्त एव साधितः। सारस्वतव्याकरणोणा- 
दिसप्तमाष्टमाभ्यां सूत्राभ्यां साधिताः सर्वे शब्दाः -aaa परन्तु त एव 
पागिनीयोणाद्यनुसार॑ मन्‌-मक्‌-प्रत्ययान्ताः । तत्र RAA स्वरसाधनत्वम्‌, aN 
गुण-वृद्धिनिषेधा्थत्वं स्पष्टमू | प्रकृतव्याकरणस्य स्वरानपेक्षत्वात, गुणवृद्धिनिपेस्य च 
बाहुळकेनैवोषपादयितव्यत्वात्‌ निरनुबन्धकस्य “मः प्रत्ययस्य पाठ: समुचित एव | एवमेव 
सारस्वते 'केलिम?-प्रत्ययः किन्तु पाणिनीयें 'एलिमच्‌ः प्रत्यय; सारखते {यः 
pr परन्तु पाणिनीये* “यत्‌ः-प्रत्ययो विधीयते | तत्र च कानुबन्थस्य "चितः 

इत्यन्तोदातार्थत्वं तकारानुबन्धस्य च 'तित्स्वरितस इति Rad ERA | 


577 


प्रकृतोणादिसाधिताः केचन शब्दाः 


सारस्वतब्याकरणोणादीˆ “ओम्‌ “शब्दः साध्यते । तत्र जोर ओमी, 
ओमः? इति रूपाण्यपि saga । भयमेव शब्दः पाणिनीयोणादौ  अव्ययत्वेन 


t DN 
पठ्यते । तथा हि-“कृदतिङ्‌ ` इत्यनेनोणादिप्र्यया: कृतः सन्ति | ` कृन्मेजन्तः 
ee 
xo Flo ३ | 
go Go १,७२३ | 
तत्रेव, ११३८ तथा १४८ | 
qo की० VE | 
go qo ४, २७ I 
o को० ३७ | 
do Go ५, ४८.। 
पा० ६,१,१६ । 

TAA ६,१,१८५ | 

wo alo Yo सा० Y ! 

Jo qo १,१४१ | 

१२. पा० ३,१,६३। 

१३. तत्रैव, १,१,२६ । 
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इत्यनेनाव्ययत्वसिद्धिः सुस्पष्टा | एवमेव सारस्वतव्याकरणोणादी “चाण्डाल”'-शब्द: 
साध्यते स च पाणिनीयोणादावपि सिद्धः । इदमत्रानुसन्थेयमस्ति यदुभयत्राप्यादि- 
वृद्धिदुष्पांपेव | उज्ञवरुदत्तो वदति--“ ` ` `` ` चण्डालः पापकर्मा चण्डमलं भूषा ऽस्ये- 
त्यपि चण्डालः । प्रज्ञादिस्वादणि 'चाण्डाल' इत्यपि” | परन्तु चाण्डाल-शब्दस्य प्रज्ञादिगणे 
पाठाभावात्‌ गणस्यास्याकृतिगणत्वाभावाचात्रत्य उज्ज्वलद्त्तश्चिन्य एव। तथाच 
संवदति भट्टोजिदीक्षितः-प्रज्ञादित्वादणि चाण्डालो5पीत्युज्ज्वलदत्त:, dU, ‘Gere. 
वरुण-कर्मार-निषाद-चण्डाल-मित्रामित्रेभ्यरछन्दसि, इति चण्डाल-शब्दादणं विदधता 
वार्तिकेन च सह विरोध इति बोध्यम्‌। स्वयं भद्टोजिदीक्षितो वार्तिकमिदं 
सिद्धान्तकोंमुद्यां न व्याचष्ट इति त्वन्यदेतत्‌। सारस्वते हि “पति 
चण्डभ्यामारन्‌” इति सूत्रं पठित्वा 'चाण्डाल' इत्युदाहत्याप्यत्र sera न निरदिक्षत्‌, 
अतः कहप्यते बाहुलकादू वृद्धिः सुप्रापेति । अन्यथा "fet धातोरारनि विहिते 
सारस्वतव्याकरणानुसारमपि “इदितो qq” इति नुमि चण्ड+भाल इति जाते “अत 
उपधायाः” इस्यनेनोपधाभूताकाराम्रप्त्या वृद्धयम्रातिदुर्वारेव | मम तु पाणिनीयोणा- 
दावुपयुं्तवाचिकानुसारमत्राणूविधानेन “चाण्डाल'-शब्दस्य साधनं कदाचित्‌ सुकरम्‌ 
अणभावे च 'चण्डार-शब्दस्यापीति रूपद्वयं साध्वेव | अत एव शब्दमेदप्रकाशिः 
कायां “चाण्डालोऽपि च चण्डालः ` `` ` ` ” इति पठ्यते | 


सारस्वतोणादौ 'धूलि'-शब्दः साध्यते | अयं हि शब्दः केवलं भोजीयो- 
णादौ तदनुसारिहैमोणादावपिः सिध्यति | अत्रोणादिद्रयेऽपि 'लिकपरत्ययः 
सारस्वतोणादी SEERA: तथा मा०” पुस्तके 'उलिः-परत्ययः पञ्चते | 
'उलि:प्रत्यय: तत्र बाहुलकादेवः गुण निषेधः | 


So Fo १,११६ 

TTo ५,४,२६,१ | 

Tio Ho go 530 | 
Jo Plo RG । 

Yo Uo ७४५ I 

TAT ७५७ I 

ao 3o To & | 

Fo कौ०, qo सा० १०। 


भो० go २,१,२३३। 
go Wo उ०७:१ | 
Ho Sie, qo सा० पुस्तकयोः | 


२2० & शा seme x wwe 
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विग्रहा यंत्र पूर्वाचार्यँविवदते प्रकृतोणादिः 

तारस्वतव्याकरणोणादी केषाञ्चन शब्दानामेवं fiel इश्यते यत्र प्राचीनाचार्य- 
उम्मतोऽत्यादशो विम्रहः सुस्पष्ट: । यथा--“इदि चदि शकिरुदिभ्यो रः” इति 
qa agai पठित्वा रोदितीति ex इत्युच्यते | अस्यैव ‘eae सिद्धये 
पाणिनीयोणादौ ^Wafügs च” ` इति 'रोदि' ण्यन्तो धातुर्िवक्षित। यास्कोऽ 
aa संददर्ति यथा--रुद्रों रौतीति सतः, रोरूयमाणो द्रवतीति वा, रोदयतेर्वा, 
Pea रुद्रम्‌ इति काठकम्‌, यदरोदीत्तद्रुद्रस्य रुद्रम्‌ इति 
हारिद्राविकम्‌” | 


सारस्वतव्याकरणोणादेरुपजीग्यम्‌ 


यद्यपि प्राकू समये समये प्रदर्शितदिशा जञातुं शक्यते यत्‌ सारस्वतोणादा- 
ुज्ज्वरदत्तब्याख्यातपाणिनीयोणादेः क्वचित्‌ सम्पूर्णसूत्राणां afaa सूत्रांशानां ग्रहणात, 
स्वरानपेक्षकेडपि प्रकृतव्याकरणे निदनुबन्धपठनात्‌, उज्ज्वलदत्तीयनिषातन-प्रकारस्थेव 
gaa प्रहणात्‌ पाणिनीयोणादेरुपजीव्यत्व॑ सुस्पष्ट तथापि उज्जवलदत्तपटितेष्वपि 
wg धात्वथस्वातनय-गणपरिवर्तन-परस्मैपदात्मनेपदपरिवर्तनै', * धविगत्यथः” af 
पठतोज्ज्वलदत्तेन धातुपाठे स्वीकृतस्यापि 'धवि-धातोः सौत्रत्वस्वीकारेण, sae 
सिद्धेष्वपि शब्देषु साधनप्रकारेऽत्र स्वात म््याचरणेन, पूर्वाचार्यसम्मतानामुज्ज्वरुदत्तनापि 
स्वीकृतानां विम्रहाणामुपेक्षणेन, भोजीयोणादावेव (तदनुसारिह्ैमोणादार्वाप)) साधितस्य 
धूलिशब्दस्य साधनेन चोज्ज्वलद्त्तोपजीव्यत्वविषये मनो दोलायते । 


तव्या tt 
अपि च यथा mge, पुरुषशब्दसाधनाथ सारस्वतव्याकरणोणादी “पः 


x c : 5 त्रोज्ज्वल- 
कुषन्‌” इति पठ्यते | तदर्थमेव पाणिनीयोणादौ “पुरः कुपन्‌ ह | ui 
दत्तः 'पुर अग्रगमने’ इति धातुं निर्दिशति परन्तु सारस्वतोणादी “पृ Tea 
इति | यद्युज्ज्वलदत्त एव सारस्वतोणादिं प्राभ 
अग्रगमने” इति धातुं समग्रहिष्यत्‌॥ अत्र सूते 
तत्रैव, १५ 1 
Jo Fo २,२२ । 
Hoo qo v 
Wo dio ३४। 
Jo Fo ४,७४ | 


[वयिष्यत्तदा qd प्रक्ृतोणादिः “पुर 
tt 
‘gy इति पाठोऽपि चिन्त्य एव, RI 


Ae = 


G4 SS GE tad 
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उत्‌” इत्यत्र तपरकरणेन डसिडसोरत उदादेशाभावात्‌ | वस्तुतस्तु प+अस्‌ इति 
स्थिते यणादेशेन “प्र इत्यनेनैव भाव्यम्‌ । अत एव पाणिनेः ग्रो यङि’ इतिनिर्देश: 
सङ्गच्छते | अन्रेदमप्यनुसन्थेयं यत्‌ श्वेतवनवासी "पुरः कुषन्‌! तथा 'विदिपुरोश्च' ` 
इति सूत्रद्वयेन पुरषशव्दं वारद्वयं साधयति । gaat “प॒ पारनपूरणयोः” इति 
तथोत्तरसूत्रे “एर्‌ अग्रगमने’ इति saat निर्दिशति । प्रसङ्गेन quud निरुक्त 
मुद्धरति यथा 'पुरि वसति'-इति पुरुषः इति eur | 


gæði निरुक्तम्‌--“पुरुषं पुरिशय इत्याचक्षीरन्‌ पुरुषः पुरिषादः | 
पुरिशयः | पूरयतेर्वा । पूरयत्यन्तर'****।” | तत्र पूर्वसूत्रे “पुरः? इत्यस्य Jw 
इत्यस्मादेव साधनार्थं यत्नोऽपि विधीयते यथा--“अनुकार्यानुकरणयो्भेदात्‌, अर्थस्य 
विवक्षितत्वात्‌, अर्थवत्त्वे प्रातिपदिकत्वे ऽनुकरणस्याधातुत्वात्‌, अधातुरिति निषेधाभावे च 
पञ्चम्येकवचने उत्वे च एर इति निर्देशः ।” वस्तुतस्तु enm श्वेतवनवासिम्रन्थश्चिन्य 
एव, प्राक्‌ प्रतिषादितदिशोरवस्य सर्वथा दुष्प्रापत्वात्‌, यथाकथञ्चिदुसस्वीकारेऽपि “परः” 
इत्यस्य दौलभ्याच्चेति कृतं विस्तरेण | 


0० गा? ४ जज 
२. पा०८२,२०। 

३. Ro do ४,७६ ¦ 

Y. तत्रैव, ४,७७। 

५, अ० १, ख० १३; 

६. अ० २, Fo ४। 
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वित्तवीथि 


ero महेश तिवारी, 


चित्तवीथि--शब्द दो पदों से व्युखन्न है । वे हैं--चित्त तथा वीथि। जो 
आरम्मण ( अर्थात्‌ विषय ) का चिन्तन करता है, वह चित्त है। वीथि का अर्थ 
मार्ग या प्रक्रिया हे । अतः चित्तवीथि का शब्दगत अर्थ है--विषयचिन्तन-प्रक्रिया | 
प्राविधिक रूप में यह शब्द ज्ञानप्रातिप्रक्रिया (process of cognition) के 
ठिए प्रयुक्त होता है । 

बौद्धुदर्शन agr श्रोता या किसी प्रकार के कर्ता के रूप में आत्मा, जीव 
या वेदगू का अत्तित्व नही स्वीकार करता है। घर्म का स्वभाव senum 
हे । इदं-प्रत्ययता या कार्यकारण-नियम से आबद्ध सारी fal प्रवृत्त होती रहती 
हैं।' वस्तु के ऐसे स्वरूप के अन्तर्गत ही दर्शनश्रवणादि समस्त क्रियायों की 
व्याख्या उपलब्ध है । 


विविध रूपों में अभिव्यक्त ज्ञेय पदार्थ असंख्य होते हुए भी अमिधर्म- 
दर्शन के अनुसार छ विषयों में सीमित हैं। वे हैं-- रूप, शब्द, ग, रस, 
meer तथा घर्म ।' सभी दृश्य पदार्थों को रूप, श्रव्य पदार्थों को शाब्दे थ ल 
को गन्ध, स्वादूय पदार्थो को रस, स्पशय पदार्थों को emen तया fen पदार्थो के | 
घर्म कहते हैं । इन छ विषयों का ज्ञान चक्षु, श्रोत्र, A, fs, काय a मन 
नामक छ इन्द्रियों दारा होता दै। प्र्येक इखिय का E. p अ 
एक सुनिश्चित क्षेत्र तथा ग्रहण के लिए व्यवस्थित विषय il | a | e रड 
को आपाथ (rango ) तेया. विषय को SU या ( conten ae 
कहते हैं fadt द्वारा क्षेत्र या विषयगत अतिक्रमण ६ ___— अतिक्रमण इष्ट नहीं है | क 


TE cc ० सा० १० R l 
१, आरम्मणं चिन्तेती ति चित्त... | E OC 3o | 


न हेत्य Faq उपलब्भती ति | 
३. इमस्मिं सति इदं होति, इमस्स उप्पा 
इमस्स निरोधा इदं निरुज्कति ।- 1° 
४- Ho do, go ५६ | 
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इस प्रकार दृष्टि परिधिपरि्यापत प्रदेश चक्षु इन्द्रिय का आपाथ है | शब्दा- 
गमन का श्रवणपथ में जहां जाकर विराम हो जाता है, वहां तक श्रोत्र का आपाथ 
हे । घ्राण, जिह्वा तथा काय के आपाथ उन उन इन्द्रियविशेष के काय तक सीमित 
&| इस दृष्टि से चक्षु तथा श्रोत्र को असम्परापतविषयग्राही तथा प्राण, fag 
एवं काय को सम्प्राप्तविषयग्राही कहा जाता है। मन का आपाथ उसका अस्तः-प्रदेश 
है। प्रत्येक इन्द्रिय द्वारा अपने आपाथगत विषय को ग्रहण करने की दृष्टि से ज्ञानप्रक्रिया 
के छ प्रकार हैं, यथा चक्षुद्वारवीथ्रि, कायद्वारवीथि घ्राणद्वारवीथि, निह्ाद्वारवीथि, श्रोत्र- 
द्वारवीथि तथा मनोद्वारवीथि। तद्गत विज्ञान की दृष्टि से उन्हें ही चक्षुविज्ञानवीथि Aa. 
विज्ञानीथि आदि कहते हैं । इनमे प्रथम पांच वीथियां बाह्य आलम्बन को लेकर 
प्रवृत्त होती है, अतः Ge पञचद्वारीथि कहते हैं। मन के द्वारा प्रत्ययात्मकविषय 
ग्रहण किये जाने के कारण उसकी प्रक्रिया को मनोद्वारवीथि कहते हैं | 
इन छ वीथियों द्वारा केवळ 'कम्म', 'कम्मनिमित्त', एवं ffs! नामक तीन 
qea को छोड़ कर विश्व के समस्त पदार्थों का ज्ञान प्राप्त किया 
जा सकता है । 


पश्चद्वारवीधि 


व्यावहारिक जीवन में ऐसा देखा जाता है कि कोई विषय सामने आया 
कि अविलम्ब हम कह उठते है कि यह अमुक वस्तु हे) किसी के द्वारा 
कोई शब्द उच्चरित हुआ कि हम उसका अर्थ, आकार प्रकार झट समझ जाते 
हैं। ऐसा समझना तथा उसके सम्बन्ध में कुछ कहना अविलम्ब तथा सरळ 
प्रतीत होता है पर वैसा करने में मन तथा इन्द्रियों को वित्तप्रवाह की 
कहे सरणियों से अग्रसर होना पड़ता है। इसे ही ज्ञान प्राप्ति की प्रक्रिया 
( process of cognition ) कहा जाता है । 


पञ्नद्वारवीथि चक्षुद्वारश्रोत्रद्वार आदि पांच इन्द्रिय द्वार से प्रवृत्त वीथियों 
का सम्मिलित नाम है । उदाहरणस्वरूप "ERAI को लिया जाय। प्रश्‍न 
सीधा सा है--सामने एक पद्मपुष्प है । मनुष्य उसे आंखों से देखता और कह 


2k 2 
१. उलि असम्पत्तवसेन, घानादित्तयं सम्पत्तवसेनाति |— sro Fo, Fo ११५ I 
२. Fo do, Jo ६५। 
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e 
उठता है कि यह पद्म है उसके ऐसा कहने के पूर्व निमित मातसिक एवं 
fanna PAP हुई रहती EI 

१, भवंग--चक्षु इन्द्रिय के आपाथ में enea के आने के एक क्षण 
पूर्व तक मत उस अनागत विषय से अबाधित हो उद्देंगरहित प्रबाहरत रहता है | 
मन की ऐसी दशा को भवंग या अतीत भवंग कहते है । 

2, भवंगचछत--विषय के इन्द्रिय आपाथ में आते होमन का वह 
अबाधित प्रवाह प्रकम्पित हो उठता हे | यथा शान्त एवं अनाविल प्रवाह में 
परित्रमात्रक pua या सृत्तिकापिण्ड-प्क्षेपन उत्त पर परिस्पन्दनात्मक रेखा अंकित 
कर,देता है, उसी प्रकार चित्त प्रवाह पर आगत आहुम्बन का कृत्य समझना 
चाहिए | मन की ऐसी अवस्था का नाम भवंगचलन है । 

३, भवंगविच्छेद--भवंगचळन के अनन्तर उपस्थित आळमबन के कारण 
मन का पूर्व प्रवाह व्यवच्छिन्न हो जाता है। यहां तक की दशा भवंगोच्छेद ' 
कही जाती है | 

e. पञ्चद्वारावज्जन--भवंगविच्छेद के अनन्तर चित्तप्रवाह आपाथगत 
आळम्बन की ओर अभिमुख हो लाता है। ततोन्मुख होते ही पांचो इन्द्रियां उसे उसके 
ग्रहण के लिए जागरूक हो उठती हैं। उनकी यह दशा वैसी ही है यथा p 

रा में dd 
के शिविरों मे प्रसुप्त योद्धागण आपदूरव को सुनते ही SU का. a 
कि--वस्तुस्यिति क्या है तथा किसे क्या करता है। मन तथा झरी HMA 
दशा का नाम पद्चद्गवारावज्जन है । 

५, चक्खुविन्जाण---यस्मात्‌ आपाथगत SCAT र अर्थात्‌ कोई हरय 


पदार्थ रहता है, अतः चक्षु इन्द्रिय उसे स्वविषय जात कायरत हो उठती है। 


भें m c ण कहलाता है | 
इस प्रयास में चक्षु द्वारा रूप का स्पशात्मक दर्शतम चक्खुविञ्ञ 


इसे न्याय के शब्दों में निरविकहपकम्र्यक्ष के समान कहा जा सकती है। 


६. सम्पटिच्छत--चक्षु द्वारा जिस आरम्बनं का दशुनमात्र p ET 
मन के द्वारा अब उसी को ग्रहण की प्रवृत्ति होती है | इसका यह त य 
विषय के आच्छादनात्मक होता है । बाह स्थित "e S9 


Hn" 


हेस इतना मात्र ही. 


ह जान पता i । मत का यह क्रम समिच्छति A जान पाता है | मन का यह क्रम सम्पटिच्छन कहलाता है। 


mE 
१. चक्लुविञ्जाणादीहि विञ्यातस्स छरम्मणस्स T i 
होति ।--त० do ४८ ! 
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७. सन्तीरण--सम्यक मीमांसा को सम्तीरण कहते हैं। मीमांसा का 
अर्थ सम्पठिच्छन अवस्था में तथागृहीत आलम्बन के आकार प्रकार वर्ण संस्थान 
विषयक चिन्ता । पूर्व अनुभूतियों की एष्टभूमि में मन अब उस आलम्बन के 
स्वरूप विनिश्चय के लिए तत्पर हो उठता है | उसकी यह क्रिया साम्यविभेद नीति 
पर आधृत विनिश्चयात्मक कही जा सकती है । 


८. वोटटपन--यह व्यवस्थापन या निर्धारण का अधिवचन हे । सन्तीरण की 
अवस्था में मन जिस आलम्बन के स्वरूप निरूपण में तत्पर था, वोडपन क्षण में 
तत्सम्बन्धी निश्चय पर पहुंच जाता है । वह हृढ़ता के साथ जान लेता है कि अमुक 
नाम से अभिब्यक्त व्यवहार का विषय यह रूप? है । इसका लक्षण, रस, प्रत्युपस्थान, 
पदस्थान इस प्रकार है । मन की ऐसी विनिश्चयात्मक प्रवृत्ति New कहलाती है È 


९, जवन--त्वरा के साथ गमन को जवन कहते हैं । प्राविधिकरूप में 
परिभोग का यह पर्याय है | Aaa क्षण में ज्ञात आलम्बन के प्रति मन की जो 
परिसु्जनात्मक क्रियाये होती है, उसे जवन कहते हैं । यह क्रिया ग्रहणत्यागसंमिश्रित 
होती है। परिज्ञात आलम्बन के इष्ट होने से ग्रहणात्मक तथा अनिष्ट होने से 
त्यागामक समझना चाहिए। इस क्षण में मन और विषय का परिभोगात्मा सीधा 
सम्बन्ध हो जाता है | 


१०, तदारम्मण--वह जिसका आलम्बन हो, उसे तदारम्मण कहते हैं । 
इसका अर्थ यह है जवन क्षण में मन जिस आलम्बन का परिभोग करता हैं, 
तदारम्मण क्षण में तज्जन्य कटु मधु अनुभूतियों को भवंग में अंकित करता है । भतः 
तदारम्मण का व्यावहारिक अर्थ अंकन, निबन्धन आदि ही है । परिभुक्त विषय का 
आकार, प्रकार, गुण, दोष, स्वादुभस्वादुभावपूर्ण विवरण के साथ इस क्षण में भवंग 
में अंकित हो जाते हैं । इसके बाद भवंगपात हो जाता है अर्थात्‌ तदूविषयगत 
वीथि का अवरोध हो जाता है । 


इस प्रकार चक्षु के आपाथ में आये रूपाम्बन के ज्ञान के लिए 
चक्षुद्रारवीथि प्रवृत्त होती है जिसमें भवंग से लेकर तदारम्मण तक दस अवस्थाय 


होती हैं । इन समस्त सरणियों से अग्रसर होते हुए अन्त में हम यह जान पाते हैं 


१. नवनीतटीकाकार ने SH WIS ग्रारम्मणस्स ववत्थपनं (४८) तथा विभावनीकार्‌ $ 
d—'ed gag सल्लेक्सेन्तं विय' (६२) कहकर व्याख्या की है । 
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585 
कि neo है या अमुक्‌ रूप! हे । Shu प्राणद्रारवीयि आदि को 
भी इसो न्याय से समझना चाहिए | 

अब यहां विचार्यं यह है कि चक्षुद्रारवीथि जैसा नाम होते हुए भी यह 
प्रक्रिया केवळ चक्षु इन्द्रिय से ही सम्पन्न नहीं होती है, बल्कि यहाँ चक्षु तथा मन 
का समान योग है । चक्षु रूप को नहीं देख सकता है, यदि मनसे उसका संयोग 
न हो । उसी प्रकार मन भी रूप को नहीं देख सकता है, यदि चक्ष से उसका योग 
न हो ॥ एतदर्थ दोनों का पारस्परिक कर्मण्यभाव वांछनीय है । वीथि का नामकरण 
प्रवृत्त द्वार वश होता है । 


पञ्चद्वारवीथि ओर काल 
उत्पत्ति स्थिति ओर भंग से अभिव्यक्त arena ofa अवधि का नाम एक 
चित्तक्षण है । ऐसे सतरह चित्तक्षण चक्षुद्रावीथि के सफळ पर्यवसान में लाते हैं । 
भवंग से लेकर Agya तक प्रत्येक अवस्था में एक एक चित्तक्षण होते हैं। जवन 
में सात तथा तदारम्मण में दो चित्तक्षण होते है । कुछ सतरह चित्तक्षणा में वीथि 
की परिपूर्ति समझी जाती है । 


विषयग्रहण समन्वयं 


बौद्धदर्शन के अनुसार वस्तु का स्वरूप तदी के पवाह के समान t faeit 

प्रतिक्षण उत्पत्ति एवं विनाश का क्रम कार्यरत रहता है । कोई भी पदार्थ नित्य 
नहीँ है । वस्तु मात्र स्वरुपतः अनित्य हैं । इस अनिसयप्रवाहमयता को लक्ष्य कर यह 
MS अअ 


१, wag रूपं न पस्सति अ्रचित्तकत्ता, चित्तं रूपं न Teale अ्रचक्खुकत्ता 
चक्खुना हि हत्थविकारादिवसेन विप्फन्दमानं वण्णारम्मणामेव पस्सति | विर्ञ्ञात c 
मनोद्वारिकचित्तेन चिन्तेत्वा 'इदस्विद चेस कारेति मञ्जे' ति जाताति Ao go b : 
| ननु च aagar रूपं दिस्वा ति वचनतो चक्खुख्ियमेव दस्सनकिच्चं WI D 
विज्ञाणं ति? न यिदमेवं, रूपस्स ग्रस्थभावेत रूपदस्सने ग्रसमत्यभावतो"* ifo dle 
do ex | ide $ 
२. argar ति पनेत्य तेत द्वारेत करणशूतेताति ATA । वि० dle 8० S 
विज्ञाणादीनं उप्पजनट्टानानि विज्ञाणद्वारं फस्सद्वारं ्रसंवरद्वार EN 

लभन्ति lao Uo go £o | EAM 
३. - एत्तावता gga वीथिचित्तुप्पादा दवे भवंगचलतानि पुष्य या 
ति कता सत्तरस वित्तकखणानि परिपूरेम्ति, ततो परं तिरुज्मति | त° ; 
74 : 
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प्रश्‍न उत्पन्न होता है कि जब चित्त एवं रूप दोनों क्षण क्षण परिणमित होते हैं तो 
Gra द्वारा रूप का ग्रहण कैसे होता है । इसके उत्तर में अभिधमेदर्शन में दर्शाया 
गया है कि चित्त एवं रूप के परिणमन की गति में अन्तर हे । जिस अवधि में 
Gane में सतरह बार परिणमन हो जाता है तब तक रूप एक रस बना 
रहता है। इसका अर्थ यह है कि चित्तकी गति रूप की गति से सतरह 
गुणी अधिक है । ऐसा होने के कारण चित्तद्वारा रूप का ग्रहण इष्ट है | 


वीथिचित्त 
पञ्चद्वारवीथि में भवंग से लेकर आरम्मण तक दस अवस्थां देखी जाती 
हैं । इन अवस्थाओं पर चित्त की इष्टि से विचारने से ये केवल सात चित्तकी 
अभिव्यक्ति मात्र दै । भवंग, भवंगचळन तथा भवंगविच्छेद नामक प्रथम तीन 
अवस्थाय वीथि के पूर्वकृत्य हैं । इनकी गणना चित्त में नही होती है । zane 
बज्जन से लेकर तदास्मरण तक की सात अवस्थायें चित्तमात्र ET इनमें पञ्चद्वारा- 
वज्जन अहेतुक क्रिया चित्त है चक्खुविन्छाण, सम्पटिच्छने, एवं सन्तीरण अहेतुक 
विपाकचित्त हैं; ae अर्थात्‌ मनोद्वारावञ्जन अहेतुक क्रियाचित्त है, जबन 
उनतीस कामावचर जवनचित्तों का अधिवचन है तथा तदारम्मण आठमहाविषाक 
तथा तीन अहेतुक um सम्तीरण Fact का नाम है । इस प्रकार पंञ्चद्वारावज्जन 
से लेकर तदारम्मण तक सात चित्त पंचद्वारवीथि में आते है । यस्मात्‌ जवनचित 
सात सातबार तथा तदारम्मण दो बार उत्पन्न होते हैं, इसलिए चित्तुप्पाद की दृष्टि 
à चोदह होते हैं । विशेषतः कामावचर के बारह अकुशल, अठारह अहेतुक 
तथा चौबीस शोभन--सब मिलाकर चोवनचित्त पञ्चद्वारवीथि में उत्पन्न हो 

सकते È । 
विषयं्रवृत्ति 


व्यावहारिक जीवन की दैनिक अनुभूतियों में ऐसा देखा जाता है कि 
जीवन के विविध क्षणों में रूप शब्दादि विषयों के ज्ञान होते हुए भी सबके ज्ञान 


एक समान नहीं होते हैं । किसी विषय का ज्ञान हमें पूर्ण रूप से हो पाता है 


१. 'तानि पन सत्तरस चित्तकखगानि रूपधम्मानमायु' i— Ao Ho Jo ६८ I 
२. वीशिचित्ताति aca चित्तुप्पादा चतुहस | 
चतुपड्ञास वित्यारा पश्चद्वारे यथारहं ॥--अ्र० Ho Jo ७१ | 
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तो किसी का अधूरा ही | अत्यधिक स्पष्ट, स्पष्ट तथा अस्पष्ट रूप से विषय सर्वथा 
देखे जाते हैं । उदाहरणतः हम प्रतिदिन कई व्यक्तियों को देखते हैं पर सबके 
विषय में जानकारी एक सी नहीं हो पाती हे । किसी को देखकर हम झट पहचान 
x3 हैं पर किसी के सम्बन्ध में केवळ इतना ही कह कर रुक ad हैं कि ये 
परिचित व्यक्ति हैं। अतः प्रश्‍न यह waa होता है कि ऐसी विशदता 
एवं अविशद॒ता जन्य अन्तर क्यों १ 

अभिधर्मदर्शन में इसका उत्तर इस प्रकार उपलब्ध होता है । इन्द्रियों के 
आपाथ में विषय का आगमन भवंग के अतीत होते ही होता है या अधिक quii 
के व्यतीत होने पर । उसके आगमन के अनुरूप ही चित्तवीथि की प्रवाहमयता 
देखी जाती हैं । यदि रूपालम्बन एक चित्तक्षण व्यतीतकर अर्थात्‌ भवंग के 
अनन्तर आपाथ में आता है तो उस पर चित्तवीथि तदारम्मणक्षण तक प्रवाहरत 
रहती Eg भवंग से लेकर तदारम्मण तक वीथि के प्रवाहरत होने का अर्थ 
चित्तवीथि का परिपूर्ण अवस्था तक बने रहना है। ऐसी दशा में विषय ज्ञान भी 
पूर्णरूप से होता है। ज्ञान क्रम में विषय के वणे संस्थानादि में कही भी न्यूनता 
नहीं रहती है । वीथि की ऐसी प्रवृत्ति का नाम तदारममणवार है।इस रूप से 
परिज्ञात विषय को अतिमहन्त आरम्मण कहते हैं । पुनः नब भवंग के अतिरिक्त 
दो चित्तक्षणों के व्यतीत होने पर आपाथ में विषय का आगमन होता है, तो 
Afi जवन तक पहुँच कर विरमित हो जाती है । तदारम्मण की उत्पत्ति नहीं 
हो पाती है। ऐसी दशा में विषय का asad तो हो जाता है पर wer 
भनुभूतियों का अंकन नहीं होता है | फलतः विषय का सुग्रहण होते हुए भी 
उसके आकार-प्रकार विषयक विशदता नहीं तो पाती है ! वीथि के ऐसे क्रम को 
जवनवार तथा इससे ज्ञात विषय को महन्त आरम्मण कहते हैं। जब भवंग के 
बाद नव चित्तक्षणों के व्यतीत होने पर विषय GUT में आता है तो वीथि 
केवळ वोहपन तक जाकर ही रुक जाती है p जवन की उत्पत्ति भी नहीं हो पाती | 
है। ऐसी दशा में विषय का निर्धारण तो अवश्य हो जाता है पर उसका हे ; 
या तदूगत विशेषताओं का भवंगानुबन्धन नहीं हो पाता है | = " 3 
अस्पष्ट सा होकर रह जाता है । यह वीथिक्रम aen कहलाता ESTY 
Spa a तानि वा ठितिप्पत्तातेव पश्चारम्मणाति | 


१. एकचित्तवखगातीतानि वा बहुचित्तवखणाती 
Tart ग्रा पाथमागच्छन्ति ।--भ्र० do Jo &5 d 
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रूप से ज्ञात विषय का नाम परित्तारम्मण है कभी-कभी अनेक चिक्तक्षणों के व्यतीत 
होने पर विषय इन्द्रिय के आषाथ में आता है। ऐसे विषय को लेकर चित्तवोथि 
का प्रारम्भ तो अवश्य हो जाता है पर वह भवंगविच्छेदोदि तक जाकर ही क्षीण 
हो जाती है। ऐसा होने से आगत विषय की एक धूमिल रेखा मात्र ही पढ़कर 
रह जाता हैं, उसकी किसी प्रकार की जानकारी नहीं हो पाती है। वीथि का 
यह क्रम मोघवार कहलाता है । इसमें गृहीत विषय का नाम अति परित्तारम्भण है । 
इस प्रकार पञ्चद्वारवीथि के प्रसंग में इन्द्रिय आपाथ में विषय के आगमन की 
दृष्टि से विषय ज्ञान में न्यूनाधिकता देखी जाती है | 


मनोद्वारविथि 
मन के विषय को धर्म कहते हैं । धर्म प्रत्ययात्मक होता है। इसके 
अन्तर्गत प्रसाद, सूक्ष्महूप, चित्त, चैतसिक, निर्वाण तथा प्रज्ञप्ति छः प्रकार के विषय 
आते हैं। ऐसे विषयों को जानने के लिए मनोद्वार पर जो ज्ञान प्रक्रिया प्रवृत्त 
होती है, उसका नाम मनोद्वारवीथि है। 

- मन के आपाथ में केवल ऐसे ही विषयों का आगमन होता है जो पूर्व 
ज्ञात सुनिश्चित एवं परिचित रहते हैं। हम किसी भी ऐसे विषय के सम्बन्ध में 
चिन्तन नहीं कर पाते हैं जो अज्ञात हो । अज्ञात विषय वस्तुतः मन का विषय हो 
ही नही सकता है। अतः मनोद्वारवीथि में वे अवस्थायें नहीं हैं, जिनका अवतरण 
विषय व्यवस्थापन के पूर्व होता है। इसका अभिप्राय यह है कि मनोद्वारवीधि 
विषयव्यवस्थापन से ही प्रारम्भ होती है | इसलिए इसमें भवंग, भवंगचलन, भवंग- 
विच्छेद, मनोद्वारावज्न जवन तथा तदारम्भण नामक छ: जवस्थायें हैं। इनमें 
मनोद्वारावजन को छोड़कर सभी नाम पद्चद्वारवीथि के प्रसंग में आये हुए हैं। 
मनोद्वारावजन पञ्चद्वारवीथी के Aga का पर्याय है। अतः स्वरूप और कार्य 
में इसे तदूरूप ही समझना चाहिए | 


मनोठ्ठारवीथ्रि की सफल परिसमाप्ति में तेरह चित्तक्षण end हैं। भवंग से 
लेकर मनोद्वारावजन तक की प्रत्येक अवस्था में एक एक चित्तक्षण लगते हैं | 


Eine mei 
१. सव्बथा पि पञ्चद्वारे तदारम्मण-जवन-वोटुपनमोघवारसङ्कातानं age वारां 


यथावकमं आरम्मणभूता विसयप्पवत्ति चतुधा वेदितव्बा ।--श्र० सं० Jo ७०-७१ | 
२. मनोद्वारावजनमेव पश्चद्वारे वोटुपनकिश्व साघेति |--क्ष० do go ९० । 
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gaa में सात तथा तदारम्मण में दो चित्तक्षण होते हैं । कुल तेरह चित्तक्षणों में यह 
वीथि समाप्त हो जाती È | 


चित्त की दृष्टि से मनोद्वोरवीथि में मनोद्वारावजन, जवन तथा तदारम्मण 
नामक तीन चित्त होते हैं। इनमें मनोठ्ठारावजन एकबार, लवन सात बार तथा 
तदारम्मण दो बार उपपन्न होता है, अतः चित्तुष्पाद यहाँ दस होते है । पुनः इस 
चित्तो के आने की समर्थता पर विचार करने से उनतीस कामावचर जबन, एकादस 
तदारम्मण तथा एक मनोठ्ठारावजन-<-कुळ एकतालीस चित्तों की सम्भावना कही जा 
सकती है। 


मनोद्वारवीथि में भी परिज्ञात विषय को स्पष्टता या अस्पष्टता उपलब्ध होतो 
हे । इस दृष्टि से यहा दो प्रकार के आरम्बन कथित हैं। वे हैं-विभूत और 
अविभूत। विभूत का अर्थ है सम्यक्‌ रूप से गृहीत अर्थात्‌ स्पष्ट या प्रकट । इससे 
भिन्न का नाम अविभूत है। जब विभूत आलम्बन मन के आपाथ में आता है तो 
भवंगचलनादि के साथ साथ वीथि प्रारंभ हो तदारम्मण तक प्रवाहरत रहती हे । 
ऐसा होने से विषय का सम्यक्‌ परिमार्जन हो जाता है । परिमार्जित हो वह प्रकर्ष 
के साथ ज्ञात होता है। पुनः यदि अविभूत आलम्बन आपाथ में आता है तो 
वीथि का प्रवाह जवन तक पहुँच कर रुक जाता है। तदारम्मण को उत्ति नहीं 
हो पाती है । ऐसी दशा में विषयपरिभोग क्रिया तो हो पाती है पर तजन्य 
अनुभूतियों का आवन एवं अनुबन्धन नहीं हो पाता है। ext विषय ज्ञान 
ghe रह जाता È | 


इस प्रकार वाह्य एवं धर्मात्मक (आन्तर) विषयों के ज्ञान 
दर्शन में पद्मद्वारवीथि तथा मनोद्वारवीथि नामक दो ज्ञान प्रकियाये बतरायी नात 


के लिए अभिधर्म 


Me. 
t. वीथिचित्तानि dita चित्तुप्पादा दसेरिता । 
विस्थारेन पनेत्थेकचत्तालीस विभावये ॥ 


—० do ७ 


२. मनोद्वारिकचित्तानं श्रतीतातागतम्पि semi होति ति aa s 


३ हैं। à ही 
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स्फोटवाद के सम्बन्ध में quee सूत्र के भाष्य में ऐसा प्रसन्न 
आता है fga, मध्यमा तथा विलम्बिता इन तीन वृत्तियों ü auus 
कालमेद हो जाने से उनके काळ का निश्चय होना असम्भव TE TE 
तपर वर्ण का उच्चारण स्वीकार करने पर कालमेद दीने से आहय धर 
पविलम्बितावृत्ति में तत्काल्महण का उपसंख्यान करना पढ़ेगा । इसी प्रकार 
'मध्यमावृत्ति में तपर का उच्चारण मानने पर jut तथा विलम्बिता दृति का तथा 
विलम्बिताबृत्ति में तपर का उच्चारण स्वीकार करने पर ED और aem वणि 
उपसंख्यान कर पड़ेगा । प्रश्‍न यहां यह होता है कि क्या कारण है कि बृत्तियों के 
भेद होने से तत्काळ का ग्रहण नहीं सिद्ध होता हवे? इसका उत्तर यह है कि 
द्रतावृत्ति में जो वर्ण E, वे मध्यमादि में त्रिमायाधिक हैं । अर्थात्‌ aufm 
काळ का तीसरा हिस्सा और मिलाने पर मध्यमावृत्ति में उच्चरित बर्ण का काळ होता 
हे | मध्यमावृत्ति के जो वर्ण हैं, वे विलम्बिताबृत्ति में त्रिमागाधिक हैं । 


वार्तिककार ने वर्णो को स्थिर मानकर इस प्रश्‍न का समाधान किया है और 
कहा है कि विभिन्न व्यक्तियों या एक ही व्यक्ति द्वारा विभिन्न वर्णो के विलम्ब या 
शीघ्रता से बोळने के कारण कारमेद हो जाता हे । दुता, मध्यमा, और विलम्बिता 
इन वृत्तियों में वर्ण वस्तुतः स्थिर ही रहते हैं, केवळ वक्ता के विलम्ब या शीघ्रता से 
बोलने के कारण कालमेद प्रतीत होता है । कोई बोलने वाला व्यक्ति शीघ्रता से 
बोलता है, कोई देरी से और कोई और भी अधिक देरी से बोलता है । निसप्रकार 


t. अ. १. १, ७०। 
२. म. भा. ५६० | 
३. लोक या मन्त्र का शीघ्र उच्चारण करने में ब्रह्माण्डसम्बद्ध agaga 
सुषुम्नानाडी के नव बिन्दु गिरते हैं, मध्यमाधृत्ति में बारह बिन्दु, विलम्बिता वृत्ति में सोलह 
बिन्दु गिरते हैं,-यह कैयट का मत है । : 
नागेश कहते हैं कि वस्तुतः भाष्य के अनुसार द्रुता से चोंगुता काल मध्यमा में Alt 
मध्यमा से चोगुना काल विलम्बिता में लगता है । वस्तुतः दौयट का कथन afew युक्तिसंगत 


प्रतीत होता है । 
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एक ही मार्ग को कोई शीघ्रगति से पार करता है, कोई देरो से और कोई अधिक 
देरी से । यथा रथ के द्वारा शीघ्र जाता है, घुड़सवार उसकी अपेक्षा देरी से नियत 
स्थान पर पहुँचता हे और पेदळ चलने वाला व्यक्ति अत्यधिक देरी से se स्थान 
पर पहुँचता है। यद्यपि मार्ग की राई एक ही रहती है किन्तु साधनों के भेद से 
उसकी पार करने में समय कम या अधिक लगता है । aul की उस्तत्ति के पक्ष में 
भी उन वर्णों की उपलब्धियों के ही काळ के भेद से तीन प्रकार को वृत्तियां होती 
हैं। वर्ण, वृत्तिभेद में भी एक रूप ही हे । वस्तुतः वर्णो की नित्यता के सिद्धान्त 
में भी ऐसा कहा जा सकता है कि वर्ण स्थिर हैं, उनकी अभिव्यञ्जक ध्वनियों के 
भेद से वृत्तियों में भेद है, यह वार्तिककार का अभिप्राय है | 
भाष्यकार उपयुक्त मार्ग के दृष्टान्त से सहमत नहीं हैं । क्योंकि मार्ग गमन 
क्रिया का आधार है। ऐसी स्थिति में यह संभव नहीं कि आधार में वृद्धि या हास 
हो । अतः भाष्यकार इस प्रश्‍न का इस प्रकार समाधान करते हैं कि स्फोट अर्थात्‌ 
ध्वनियों के द्वारा स्फुटित या अभिव्यक्त होने वाला वर्ण का प्रारम्मिकरूप ही शब्द 
का यथार्थ रूप हे और इसी का 'तपरस्तत्कालस्य' सूत्र में ग्रहण किया गया है । 
ध्वनि तो उस स्फोट की अभिव्यक्ति का साधन हे । जैसे घड़े को बार बार देखने पर 
भी उसमें किसी प्रकार का परिवर्तन नहीं होता है, उसी प्रकार विरुग्बिताबृत्ति में भी 
आकार की ही पुनः पुनः उपलब्धि होती है, बृत्तियों में भेद होने पर भी वर्ण में भेद 
नहीं होता है । अतः वे सभी वृत्तियो में समानकाळ ही हे । हस्व, ale और प्डत 
स्वतः भिन्न होते हुए ही भिन्न भिन्न ध्वनिगो से व्यक्त होते है । अतः यह निश्चय 
feat जाता है कि इनमें काळमेद है। इसकी तुरना मेरी बजाने बाळे से की गई 
है। जिस प्रकार कि कोई भेरी बजाने वाला मेरो को डंडे से प्रहार कर भावावेश 
में बोस E जाता है, कोई तीस Sa और चालीस डेग। किन्छु जिस प्रकार बीस 
तीस और चालीस डेग जाने से भेरी की आवाज में कोई अन्तर नहीं होता है, 
उसी प्रकार शब्द की अभिव्यक्ति की साधन ध्वनियों में भिन्नता होने पर भी उन 
घ्वनियो से अभिव्यक्त होने वाला शब्द का मूलरूप स्फोट उतना ही रहता है, 
केवल ध्वनि की वृद्धि या हास होता है | 
भतहरि ने वाक्यपदीय में स्फोट को कालातीत बताया है | यथा-- 
ट 'अध्याहृतक्लां यस्य, काळशक्तिमुपाश्रितः | 
जायन्ते ऽमी विकाराः षड भावभेदस्य योनय BD. Mame: 


> 


१. अ्रव्याहता: कला भस्य.... . . ११" 
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जिस शब्द की कालशक्ति में भेद का आरोप करके भावभेद के कारण 
भूत, जायते, अस्ति, विपरिणमते, ved, अपक्षीयते और विनश्यति-ये छः विकार 
होते हैं । यद्यपि स्फोट को यहां कालातीत कहा गया है तथापि “तपरस्तत्कारुस्यः 
इस सूत्र में वर्णस्फोट के प्रथमग्रहण के कारणभूत प्राक्ृतध्वनि का कालग्रहण किया 
गया है । वैक्ृतध्वनि तो प्राकृत ध्वनि से अभिव्यक्त वर्णस्फोट की ही पुनः पुनः 
उपलब्धि का कारण है । अत: इसका कालग्रहण नहीं किया गया है । यही 
कारण है कि हस्वादि अकारों में यद्यपि अकारस्फोट एक ही है, तथापि उसमें 
प्राक्ृतध्वनिभेद से भेद का आरोप करके हस्व, दोघं, प्त का भिन्नकालल्व माना 
जाता है । 


ga आदि बृत्तियों में वैकृतध्वनिजन्य भेद है | भतः उन वृत्तियों के 
कारण भिन्नकालत्व नहीं समझा जाता है । शुद्धस्फोट के कालातीत होने से उसका 
यहां ग्रहण संभव हो नहीं हे । अतः प्राकृतध्वनि से युक्त ही वर्णस्कोट का यहां 
ग्रहण है। और उस प्राकृतध्वनि का ही काल्ग्रहण किया जाता हे । बैकृतध्वनि 
के काळ को इसलिए ग्रहण नहीं किया जाता है कि शब्द के यथार्थरूप स्फोट के 
कालातीत होने पर जब व्यवहार के लिए आवश्यक होने से आरोपितध्वनि से युक्त 
हो उस स्फोट का ग्रहण करते है तो न्यूनतम आरोप का ग्रहण करना ही युक्ति- 
संगत होगा | अतः इस सूत्र में शब्द के स्फोट रूप के अमिव्यक्ति की लिए 
न्यूततम अपेक्षित प्राकृतध्वनि का ही काल्ग्रहण किया जाता है | द्व ता आदि वृत्तियों 
की जनक वेकृतध्वान के काळ का मानाभाव के कारण यहां ग्रहण नहीँ किया 


नाता हे । 
यद्यपि वाक्यपदीय के ब्रह्मकाण्ड में भतहरि ऐसा कहते है-- 


“R न वर्णा विद्यन्ते, वर्णेष्ववयवा न च | 
वाक्यात्‌ पदानामत्यन्तं SAR न कश्चन” 1° 


इसके अनुसार वैयाकरणो के मत में वाक्यस्फोट ही यथार्थ है, तथापि 
शास्त्रीय प्रक्रिया के लिइ वर्णस्फोट को मान लिया जाता है | 


पुनः वणस्फोटवाद का उपसंहार करते हुए भाष्यकार कहते हैं:--- 


— (E. 


१, १.७३ | 


eM 5 
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adere निरूपण 


“caf, स्फोटश्च शब्दानां ध्वनिस्तु ag लक्ष्यते । 
अल्प महांश्च ngai तत्वभावतः ॥' 


शब्दों के ध्वनि और स्फोट दो रूप होते हैं । शब्दों का IE स्फोट 


हे । उसको अभिव्यक्त करनेवाला AR शब्द ध्वनि है। $ 

| 2 EUM idi 

: वाणी के चार भेद बताये गये है । वे हैं-परा, परयनती मध्यमा जौर i 

1 R? a = 

वैखरी | परावाणी मूलाधार चक्र में रहने वाडी हे । पह्यस्तोवाणी नामिप्रदेश में... 

| रहती हे । ये दोनों वाणियां योगियों के द्वारा ही जानने योग्य हैं। योगीदो | 
| के होते हैं--युक्त ओर युज्ञान । इन में से जो पूर्ण सिद्धाक्‍स्था को प्रा 


कर चुके हैं वे युक्तयोगी कहलाते हैं । अतः परावाणी dd जानते हो | 
पश्यन्तीवाणी को सुजान अर्थात्‌ सिद्धिप्राति के लिए अग्रसर योगी भी अनुभव करते 
| हैं। मानसिकबाणी को मध्यमाबाणी कहते हैं | इस बाणी को सभी साधारण व्यक्ति er 
| नानते हें । कण्ठताल्वादि के अभिघात जन्य वाणी को वेखरी वाणी कहते हैं। ae 
ध्वन्यासक है। सामान्य व्यक्तियों के लिए मध्यमावाणी ही स्फोट का खूप है 
area आहय हीने के कारण ध्वनि प्रतीत होती है। किसी शब्द की ध्वनि वका | 
| को इच्छा और प्रय की विशेषता के अनुसार aa भोर अधिक होतीं है। शब्द | 
| का feres स्फोट और अनित्य रूप ध्वनि--दोनों स्वभाव से ही सिद्ध है | 


१. म. भा. १.१.७० l 
३, वही १.१.१-४१ । 
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ज्ञानं हि द्विविधम्‌--अनुभवः cw | तत्र अनुभवो नाम अनुभवामीति- 
प्रतीतिसिद्वानुभवत्व-जातिमान्‌ प्रतययः । eter पूर्वानुभवविषय-विषयकं पूर्वानुभव- 
समानाधिकाणं ज्ञानम्‌ | 


तत्र आत्म-संयुक्त-मनः-संयुक्तेन्द्रियादे: पदार्थन सह सम्बन्धादिनाऽनुभवो जायते | 
waa आत्म-मनसोः संयोग-विशेषस्‌ असमवायि-कारणत्वेन, पूर्वानुभव तज्जन्य- 
संस्कारञ्च निमित्ततया Grad अपेक्षते । संयोगे विशेषश्च संस्कारोह्वोधकानाम्‌ 
प्रणिधानादीनाम्‌ सन्निधानमेवेति प्राणिधानादि-सहकृतात्‌ आत्ममनः-संयोगार्यादसम- 
वायिकारणात्‌ तस्याः उत्पत्ति: सिध्यति । यद्यपि अत्रत्योपस्का रावळोकनेन प्रथमतः 
आन्तिः प्रतीयते इव तथापि पूर्वापरपर्यालोचनथा उक्तार्थं एव उपस्कार-क्ृतामपि 
सम्प्रतिपत्तिः स्पष्ट ; इतरथा हि प्रणिघानादीत्यादि-शब्दःग्राह्याणाम्‌ सुख-दुःखादीनामपि 
असमवायिकारणत्वम्‌ युक्ति-सम्प्रदाय -विरुद्धम्‌ आपद्येत | 


अस्यां च स्मृतौ पूर्वानुभवः स्व-जन्य-संस्कार-द्वारा प्रयोजकः इति अनुभवस्य 


१. स्मरणं खलु पूव-ज्ञातस्य समानेन ज्ञात्रा ग्रहणम्‌ | 
च्याय-भाष्यम्‌-३। २। ३६ ॥ 
२. आत्म-मतसोः संवोग-विजञेषात्‌ संस्काराच्च स्मृतिः ॥ 
वेशेषिक-सूत्रम्‌-& । २। ६ UI 
३. प्रणिधान-निबन्वाम्यास-लिङ्ग-लक्षण-साहृरय-परिग्रहाश्रया श्रित- सम्बन्धानन्तर्यं - वियो- 
गेक-कार्य-विरोघातिराय-प्रासि - व्यवधान-सुख - दुःखेच्छाद्वेप-भयाऽथित्व - क्रिया - WT- 
धर्माःवर्म-तिमित्तम्य: ॥ 


च्याय-सूत्रम्‌-३ । २। ४२ ॥ 
eee ET श्रादर-प्रत्ययावपि सङ्गृहीतो भवत: ।...... 


उन्मादादयो$पे स्मृति-हेतवः लोक-सिद्धाः ... ...॥ 

= तात्पय-टीका (उक्त-सूत्रस्य) | 

४ संयोग-विशेषः प्रणिधानादि-सन्निधानम्‌, एतस्मादसमवायि-कारणात्‌ 
समवायिनि स्मृति: विद्याविशेषः उत्पद्यते इत्यर्थः । उपस्कारः-8 । २। ६ ॥ 


X, अत्रायं व्योमवती (go ४३८-३६), न्याय-कन्दली (go २४५) च द्रष्टव्या | 


° 
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व्यापारितं वदद्भिः CEA स्पष्टीकृतो ऽर्थ; | तत्रापि अनुभवस्य अनुभवेन रूपेण 
हेतुता ज्ञानत्वेन रूपेण वेति प्राचीन-तवीन-मत-विमश: तत्त्वचिन्तामणे: अनुमिति 
प्रकरणस्य दीधितौ aga च निपुणं feal परन्तु अनुभवास 
संस्काराच स्मृतिः; न तु अनुमव-स्मृत्योः कार्यः्कारण-भावः इति तु तालकः 
gat मतम्परतीयते | गाङ्गेशोपाध्याया अपि मतमेतदनुवदन्ति | वस्तुतः तातय-टीका- 
कृदादीतामपि उपस्कार-कृदुक्त पदार्थः सम्मतः ; प्रत्यमिज्ञा-वारणाय च स्मृतेः संस्कार- 
मात्र-जन्यत्वमुक्तम्‌ इति ध्येयम्‌ | 

तदेतदुभग्रविधमपि ज्ञानं द्विविभ्रम्‌ -यथार्थस्‌ अयथाथं च । तत्र यथार्थत 
नाम फळवस्प्रवृत्ति-जनकत्वम्‌ | जनकता च फछोपधायकता स्वरूपयोग्यता च 
` यथास्थलं ग्राह्या । तद्भिन्नत्वं च अयथार्थत्वम्‌ | 

प्रकारान्तरेणाऽपि ज्ञानं द्विविधम्‌ --प्रमा अप्रमा च। प्रमा च 
तत्तानुभवः इति शिवादित्य-मिश्रादयः | उदयनाचार्याः चिन्तामणिकृतंश्चाप्येन- 
मेवार्थमुरीचक्रु: | यश्चपि गङ्गेशोपाध्यायेः बहूनि प्रमा-लक्षणानि वित्तानि तथापि 
संक्षेपतः तदवगमाय संयोगेन घटे घटत्ववद्विषयक-ज्ञानस्य प्रमात्व-वारणाय च सम्बन्ध- 
घटितं प्रमा-रक्षणस्‌ उक्तं पक्षधरमिश्रेः | प्रमा-भिन्नं च ज्ञानम्‌ अप्रमेति तु 
स्पष्टमेव | 

अत्रेदमवधातब्यम्‌-केचिद्धि यथार्थ-शब्दं प्रमा-पर्यायत्वेन मन्यन्ते ; अपरे पुनः 
उभयो: भिन्नार्थकत्वमेव । परन्तु म्यायःवेशेषिक-दर्शनयोः अन्य एवं पक्षः 


१, चकारेण व्यापारी पूर्वानुभव: समुच्चीयते | 
सदा E उक्त-सूत्रस्योपस्क्रारः | 


२. लोकश्च संस्कार-मात्र-जन्मतः स्मृतेः श्रम्याम्‌ उपलब्धिम्‌ अर्थाव्यभिचारिणीं 
प्रमामाचष्टे इति न स्मृति-हेतो ( = संस्कारे) प्रसङ्गः । 
तात्पर्य-टीका, Jo २१ | 
3. संस्कारा$्साधारण-कारणकत्वेन स्मुतित्वात्‌ | 
तत्त्वचिन्तामणौ सविकल्पक-वाद:, Jo ५४३। 
४. तत्त्वानुभव: प्रमा । सत्त-दार्थी, सूत्रमू--रे (२ l 
५. यथार्थानुभवो Wm । स्पाय-कुसुमार्जलः, ४॥१ | ni 
समीचीनो agua: प्रमेति व्यवस्थितम्‌। तेव ॐ ER 
६. यत्न यदस्ति तत्र तस्यानुभवः प्रमा | ततत्वचिम्तामणिः, भागः ५ 


तज्ज्ञातं भ्रमा। _ 
७, येन सम्बन्धेत यत्‌ यत्रास्ति तत्सम्बन्धःपुरस्कारेण एव तत m 
- समवाग्र-वादालोकः, go ६५७ | 
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व d न 
प्रामाणिकः । अत एव वैशेषिकाचाये; स्प॒तेरपि विद्याः्वम्‌ सवत्र उक्तम्‌ । यद्यपि 
सफर-प्रवृत्ति-जनकत्यस्‌ यथार्थमेव प्रमात्वम्‌ तथापि ज्ञातत्वावच्छिन्न-निष्ठं यथार्थम्‌ 
अनुभवत्वावच्छिन्न-निष्ठं च प्रमात्वस्‌ इति न सङ्करः । 
~ Sr e = 
तत्र कथम्‌ अनुभवत्व-समानाधिकरणमेव यथाथत्वस्‌ प्रमात्वम्‌ न स्मृतित्व- 
समानाधिकरणम्‌ SUL प्रसङ्गे स्सृतेरनर्थजस्वेन स्मृतिस्व-समानाधिकरणस्य यथार्थत्वस्य न 
प्रमात्वमिति जयन्त-भट्टानां' मतम्‌ । adaa च प्रागेव स्मृतेः अतीत-विषयत्वं 
प्रतिषादयद्धिः प्रशस्त-पादाचा्ेः` व्यवस्थापितस्‌ | जाच क 
व्याख्यान-समये स्मृतेः निर्विषयत्वस्‌ सयुक्तिकं व्यवस्थापितम्‌ | 
यद्यपि निर्विषयत्वेन स्मृतेः अप्रामाण्ये सति अतीतानागत-विषयानुमित्यादेरपि 
सप्रमाखापत्तिः इति प्रतीयते तथाऽपि साध्यस्वख्य-धर्म-विशिष्ट-धर्मिणः एव अनुमितिः 
विषयत्वम्‌ , धर्मिणश्व॒ सत्वमेवेति नानुमितेः अनर्थजस्वम्‌ । स्मृतिश्‍च सृत-पित्रादि- 
विषयत्वेन असद्विषया एव | यत्रापि विषयस्य कुत्रचित्‌ सर्वम्‌ तत्रापि देशान्तरस्थितस्य 
तस्य न स्मृतौ अथे-जन्यत्व-साधकतेति wae: वैषम्यमिति न्यायमज्ञरीक्रतां 
सिद्धान्तः। स च एष वक्षे व्याप्यम्‌' इत्यस्मात्‌ पक्षों व्याप्यवान इत्यस्माचच परामर्शात्‌ 
“पक्ष; साध्यवान्‌’ इत्येवानुमितिरिति मतानुसारेण उपपद्यते | 
१, न स्मृतेरप्रमाणतवं गृहीत- ग्राहिता -कृतम्‌ | 
गपि त्वनर्थ-जन्यत्वन्तदप्रामाण्य-करणम्‌ ॥ 
न्याय-मञ्ञरी, प्रमाण-प्रकरणाम्‌, Fo २१ । 
२. श्रतीत-विषया स्मृतिः । प्रशस्तपाद-भाष्यम्‌, Jo ६२० | 
३, ma श्रर्थजत्वमेव स्मृतेः कस्मान्न इष्यते ? ग्रर्थ-विनाशेप्युत्पादात्‌। तच 
यद्देश-कालालिङ्गिते अनुभव-ज्ञानमुत्पन्तं तदालम्बनमेव न्याय्यम्‌, स्मृति-काले 
तस्याऽविद्यमानतया विषयत्वाभावात्‌। araa स्मृति-जम्मति प्रत्येकम्‌ 
व्यभिचारात्‌ श्रन्तः-करणस्य व्यापारो निश्रोयते। न च तस्य स्वातस्त्येण 
बहिविषये व्यापारः सम्भवतीति अनर्थजत्वमेव न्याय्यम्‌ । अवश्य चार्थजत्वे 
सति ध्रव्यभिचारित्वादि-घरमोपेतत्वात्‌ प्रमा-ख्पतायां स्मृतेः प्रमाणादुत्पततिः 
वाच्या। श्रनुमानादेश्र व्यापारानुपलब्धेः, भ्रन्तःकरणास्य स्वातन्त्येण तदुत्पत्तौ 
प्रामाण्ये सति स्मृतेः ग्रपरोक्षत्वं स्यात्‌ । न चैतदरित । तस्मात्‌ निर्विषयमेव | 
व्योमवत्ती, go ६२१ । 

४. नद्याल्य एव धर्मी वृष्टिभदुपरितन-देश-संसर्ग-लक्षणेन धर्मेण तद्वाननुमीयते) विशिष्टः 
सलिल-पुर-्योगित्वातू । स घानुमान-ग्राह्मो धर्मी विद्यते एवेति न श्रनर्थजमनुमातम्‌, 
"tenue निदग्ध-पित्रादि-विषयमनपेक्षितार्थभेव जायमानं दृष्टमिति | 
रन्यत्र देशान्तर-स्थितार्थस्मरणो तदर्थ-सत्त्वम्‌ अकारणमेव । 

च्याय-मञ्जरी, प्रमाण-प्रकरणम्‌ , प्र २१ | 
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परन्तु “पक्षे aag इति परामर्शात्‌ ‘oi arom? eue | 
मन्यमाना: प्राञ्चः न अनर्थजलवम्‌ अप्रामाण्य-कारणं es o 
नागत-व्यवहिताव्यवहितःसाथारणं विषयम्‌ अवगाहमानस्य महाविषयस्य शब्दय 
प्रमाणत्वं तज्नन्यज्ञानस्य प्रमात्वं च विठप्येत सति daaa अप्रमातप्रयोजकते 
इति नानर्थनत्व-परुक्तमप्रमात्वस ; अपि तु लोकअसिद्धयभावादेव सृते तथात्वमवसेयम्‌ 
इति वाचस्पति-मिश्राणां सिद्धान्त: | 


न्यायकन्दठीकृतः अपि स्मृतेः अनर्थं न च्छन्ति, परन्तु स्मृतेः 
अप्रामाण्ये कुमारिल-मट्टानां sedg  स्वोकुदेन्तः पूर्वानुभव -पारतन्यमेव cm 
अप्रमात्वस्य प्रयोजकमभ्युपगच्छन्ति | एतेषां हि मते अनर्थनत्वघटकार्थ शब्द: देशः 
कालानवच्छित्ने पदार्थ-मात्रे दत्तमर इति तु जयन्तोलेखादर्पिं ज्ञायते एव | 


१. न चार्थ-सहकारि प्रमाणम्‌ इति संस्कारस्थार्थ-सहकारिता-विरहात्‌ ्रप्रामाण्यमिति 
साम्प्रतम्‌ , नदी-पुरस्य पिपीलिकाण्ड-सच्चरएस्य च ग्रतीतानागत-वर्ष-लिङ्गस्य शब्दस्य अतीता- 
नागत-गोचरस्य श्रथ-सहेकारिता-विरहिएण: अप्रमारत्व-प्रसज्भात्‌ । ज्ञापकत्वेन कायत्वेन वा 
कथस्विदर्थ-सम्वस्थे संस्कारस्यापि तत्‌ समानमिति तस्यापि स्मृति-झूपोपलब्धिहेतो: प्रामाण्य- 
प्रसक्तम्‌ ? मैवम्‌ , प्रमाग-शब्देन तस्यापास्तत्वात्‌ । प्रम्ना-साधनं हि प्रमाणम्‌ , न च स्मृतिः 
प्रमा । लोकाधीनावधारगो हि शब्दार्थ-सम्बन्ध: । लोकश्च संस्कारमात्रःजस्मनः स्मृतेः अन्याम्‌ 
उपलब्धिम ग्रर्थाव्यभिचारिणीं प्रमामाचष्टे | तस्मात्तेतुः प्रमाणमिति न स्मृतिहेतो प्रसङ्गः । 

» तात्पर्य-टीका, go २०-२१। 

२, (m) me तु********अनर्थजायाश्र स्ृतेः व्युदासार्थम्‌ 'तदि द्रव्यादिषु पदाथ” 
gaa इत्यावत्त॑यन्ति, तदयुक्तम्‌ ,"**"** eenaa स्मृति-व्युदासे च 
श्रतीतानागत-विषयस्य लैङ्भिक-ज्ञातस्यापि व्युदासप्रसज्ञात | 

(ख) ये तु अनर्थजत्वात्‌ स्मृतेरप्रामाप्यमाहुः तेषामत्रीतानागत-विषग्रस्यानुमातस्य 

अप्रामाण्यं स्यादिति दूषणम्‌ | स्याय-कन्दली, go ४७७, $35 I 

i. (क) स्मृतिरपि अर्थ-परिच्छेदिका न भवति, अरनुभवपारतल्यात UU an 
(ख) अत एव न प्रमाणम्‌ , तस्याः ूर्वानुभव-विषयत्वोपदर्शनत भ्रथे निश्चिन्वत्या: 
ग्रर्थ-परिच्छेदे पूर्वानुभव-पारतस्त्रयात्‌'"" `" 
तत्र यत्पूवे-विज्ञानं तस्य प्रामाष्यमिष्यते TA 
तदुपस्थात-मात्रेण स्मृतेश्न चरिताथता ॥ इति ॥ 
न्याय-कन्दली, go ४७५, ne 
४. स्मरणन्तु निर्दग्ध-पित्रादि-विषयम्‌ झनपेक्षिताथमेव जायमातं दृष्टमिति | aaa 


देशान्तरस्थितार्थ-स्मरणें तदर्थ-सत्त्वम्‌ झकारणमेव । 
्याय-मञ्जरी, प्रमाण-प्रकरणपु d 
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aafaa अम्रामाण्याभ्युपगमे स्मृतेः प्रायः पूर्व विवृतामेवानुपपत्ति मन्यमानाः 
उद्यनाचार्यास्तु स्मृत्यप्रामाण्य-प्रयोजक्वेन प्रामाणिक-व्यबहारं piga 
च अभ्युपगच्छन्ति | परन्तु पूर्वानुभव-पारतन्व्य-विवरणावतरणे एवं स्थिते तक्यते ऽपीति 
आचार्ये डिखात्‌ प्रतीयते यदेषामाग्रह: वाचस्पति-परिष्कृते प्रथम-पक्षे एव विश्राम्यतीति। 
आचार्य-पादानेवानुसरन्ति छीरावतीकृतो पि | 

तत्र वाचस्पति-मित्रेः प्रस्तुते पक्षे उदयनाचार्याणां न्यायलीलावतीक्ृताञ्च 
दिवरणस्य अवलोकनेन स्पष्ट जायते यत्‌ अत्र मते नेयायिकवैशेषिकाणामेव व्यवहारः 
प्रामाणिकः नान्येषामित्यवष्टम्भ एव केवलम्‌ इति शङ्का उदयनाचार्याणाम्‌ लीलावती- 
कृतां च चेतसि लब्धपदा, यस्याः अपहूनवाय आचार्यैः गुरुः प्रयासः, अक्षपादादीनां 
बिशेषण-दान-सुखेन लीटावतीकृद्भश्च दृषटानत-परतदृ्ान्त-सुखेन गुरुतरः प्रयासो 
विहितः | परन्तु एतावतापि तस्याः अपद्दवः नेव समपद्यत इत्यत्र तु एतदेव परमं 
प्रमाणस्‌ यत्‌ महामनीषिमिः तत्त्वचिन्तामणिङृद्भिः पक्षस्यास्य चर्चाऽपि न कृता । 


तदेतावता प्रबन्धेन अनर्थजत्वे स्मृत्यप्रामाण्य-प्रयोजकत्वस्य निरस्त-प्रायसे 
प्रामाणिक-ब्यवहारे च तदप्रामाण्य-प्रतिपादकत्वस्य निरमिप्रायत्वे व्यवस्थिते पूर्वानुमव- 
पारतरूयमेव स्मृत्यप्रामाण्य-साधने स्वातर्यं भजतीति हेतोः गङ्गेशोपाध्यायेः अस्य 
पक्षस्य सर्वतन्त्रसिद्धान्तता प्रख्यापिता । परन्तु amiga: पुनरपि अनर्थः 
त्वम्‌ स्मृत्यप्रामाण्य-प्रयोजकपदे प्रका रान्तरेण अभ्यषेचयन्‌ | 


भियुक्तानाम्‌ महर्षीणाम्‌ प्रमाण-व्यवहारोऽस्ति, प्रथगनुपदेशात्‌ 0077777 एवं 
व्यवस्थिते तक्यतेऽपि--यदियम्‌ श्रनुभवैक-विषया सती तन्मुख-निरीक्षणेन T- 
ा्थत्वाऽयथार्थतवे अनुविधीयमाना तर्रामाण्यमव्यवस्थाप्य न यथार्थतया व्यवह 
शक्यते इति व्यवहारेऽपि पूर्वानुभव एव प्रमितिः, अनपेक्षत्वात्‌ , न तु स्मृतिः, 
नित्यं तदपेक्षणात्‌ । भ्रसमीचीने ह्यनुभवे स्मृतिरपि तथेव । 

न्याय-कुसुमाञ्जलिः ४।१॥ 

२. ईश्वरेच्छा-परतस्त्र-प्रमाण-शब्द-वाच्यत्वस्य तदभियुक्त-पुरुष-व्यवहार-गम्यत्वात्‌ | 
प्रमाणाभियुक्तानाञ्च अक्षचरण-कणभक्षादीनां स्मृतो प्रमाण-व्यवहाराऽभावात्‌ , 
इन्द्र-पारिनि-परभृति-व्यवहारात्‌ वाचकता-नियमवत्‌ | 

न्याय-लीलावती, To ६२४-२५ | 

३. . , .संस्कार-हेत्वनुभव-प्रामाण्य-पारतरूत्येग ययार्थत्वेऽपि स्मृतिः ANAT इति 

सवतत्त्रसिद्धान्त: । 


तत्त्वचिन्तामणो सविकल्पक-वादः प्र, ५४४ | 
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र तेषं मते हि अनुभवनमरणयोः समानविपयत्वेन अनुभवे यः काढ: गो 
धर्मश्च वत्त मानत्वेन विषयः स एव स्मृतेरपि विषयः । तथाच अतीतं विषय देश- 
कालादि च वत्तमानत्वेन विषयीकुर्वतः स्मरणस्य न प्रमात्वम्‌' इति सुव्यक्तमेव | परन्तु 
वर्समानत्वस्य समृति-विषयस्वेऽपि इदम्पद-प्रयोगः तत्र न भवति, अपि तु umi) 
संस्कार-जन्य-ज्ञानस्य तच्छब्द-परयोगनहेतुत्वात्‌ | अत एव प्रतयभिजञानेऽपि तच्छब्द- 
योगः उपपद्यते | तदेतत्समाधानम्‌ प्रत्यभिज्ञायाः संस्कार-जन्यत्वम्‌ इति प्राचीन- 
मतानुसारि । यदि ठु तत्ा-स्मृति-जन्यमेव seg न तु संस्कार-जन्यम्‌, 
तथा सति संस्कारद्वारा पूर्वानुभवस्य प्रत्यमिज्ञान-करणत्वे ज्ञान-करणकस्य तस्य 
अप्रत्यक्षत्वापत्तिरिति तत्ता-समृतेरेव निर्व्यापारायाः करणत्वाभाववत्याः प्रत्यभिज्ञान- 
जनकत्वमिति तस्यापरोक्ष्वमपि सूपषादमिति नव्य- परिष्कृत-पक्ष: एव आश्रीयते, aff 
अनुभवाऽ वृत्त्यात्मविरोषगुणमात्रवृततिधर्मावच्छिन्नकारणताकतवस्येव ज्ञाने तत्तवोल्ठेख- 
प्रयोजकर्वमभ्युपगन्तव्यमिति न स्मृतौ नापि प्रत्यभिज्ञाने तच्छब्द-प्रयोगानुपपत्तिः | 
तदेतस्मिन्‌ मते अनथजत्व-घटकम्‌ अर्थ-पदस्‌ न पदार्थ-मात्र-परम्‌ तत्र दत्त-भरं वा 
किन्तु पदर्थ-विशेषणीभूते काले देशे च प्राधान्यमर्पयति इति व्यक्तमेव | 

qaa मते अतीतानागत-विषयस्य अनुमित्यादेः विषयं विषयीकुवेतः 
स्मरणस्य कथं न प्रामाण्यम्‌ इति विवेचनीयमेव | पक्षः साध्यवान्‌' इत्येवानुमितिः 
नियमतः सत्यपि “पक्षे व्याप्यम्‌? इत्याकारके परामश "पक्षः व्याप्यवान्‌? इस्याकारके वेति 
धर्मिण: एव साध्य-धर्म-विशिष्टस्य वर्तमानस्य अनुमिति-विषयत्वमिति रीत्या उक्तापत्ति- 
वारण-सम्भवे ऽवि सार्वभौमं मतमेतदेव यत्‌ पूर्वातुभव-पारतन््यात्‌ स्मृतिः न प्रमेति 
सुधी भिर्विभावनीयम्‌ | MEREST- 

१. AAMT कालो धर्मान्तरम्वा यो वत्तमानत्वेन विषय: स एव स्मरणस्य...एव च 


aa: तथाभूतस्य वत्तमानता विषयः । तत्र विशेष्यस्य विशेषणस्य वा 
वर््तमातत्वाऽभावात्‌ स्मृतिः अयथार्थेव( = श्रप्रमैव) | 


तत्रैव, प्र. ८४३, ८४५। 
२. ग्रनुभव-स्मरणयोरेक-विषयत्वेपि स्मरणे तव तच्छब्द-प्रयोगः , HET 


स्यैव तब्छः्द-प्रयोग-हेतुत्वात्‌ । 
रडू i Secret सविकल्पक-वादः, पु. ५४२ । 


: न्द्रियम अस्याः प्रतीतेः करणम्‌ | 
३. (क) अस्ति च संस्कार-सहितम्‌ M प्रमेय-प्रकरणम्‌, प्र. २१ | 


Sas i रिद्रयेण जनितत्वात्‌ | 
(ब) कारणान्तर-निरपेक्षेण संस्काराधिक vei gor, vid d 


४. न्याय-कुसुमाञ्जलि-प्रकाशः, d. ४७४ | 
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डा० afngal मुखोपाध्याय 


नमः शुद्धाय बुद्धाय केवस्यैकस्वरूषिणे । 
नियन्त्रे gaa अक्त्रेऽपरिणामिने ॥ 
त्रिगुणायै नमस्तस्यै, see विश्वहेतवे | 
अचेतनापि योदय पुरुषार्थं प्रवर्तते ॥ 
सांख्यं हि नाम आदिविदुषा जन्मन एव परिपक्वशेसुपीकेन कपिलेनो दीरितं 
शानम्‌ mes बृहदारण्यकच्छान्दोग्यःठथेतेश्वतरमैरनादिषूषनिषत्सु सांख्य- 
शाख्प्रतिपादितानि मतानि दर्य्यध्छ्यन्त एव | महाभारते, स्थृतिअ्रन्थे, पुराणेष्वपि 
सांख्यदर्शनस्य तत््रान्यालोचितान्यङ्गीकृतानि च। सांख्यतस्वानामुछेखः, सांख्य- 
मतोद्भासिता भावाः यद्यपि प्राप्यन्त एव सुप्राचीनात्‌ कालात्‌ तथाषि सांर्यदर्शना- 
लोचनप्रसंगे न हि प्राप्यते MARA महान्‌ ग्रन्थसम्मारः | 


पडध्यायातमकं सूत्रम्रम्थरूपेण परिचितं सांख्यप्रवचनसून्रं सामान्यतः कपिलाचार्य- 
विरचितमिति कथ्यते | तत्वसमासनाम्नि ग्रन्थे सांख्यस्य तत््वान्येव समासेन विचार्यन्ते। 
अस्यापि रषिः कपिलाचार्य एवेति श्रूयते किन्तु अस्ति महन्मतवैसंबाद्यं विदुषां 
तयोस्तथाविधप्राचीनःवविषये । 


प्रवचनसूत्रस्य अनिरुद्धवृततिबिजञानभिक्षकृतं भाष्यं चास्ति। आसीत्‌ कश्चित्‌ 
Trea यो हि ठस एव पश्चात्‌ | पञ्चमशतान्दीप्ाये समये ईश्वरक्ृष्णेन 
अद्यल्वे उस्माभिरुपलब्ध; प्रामाणिको ग्रन्थः सांख्यकारिका निर्मिता । अस्य कारिकाप्रन्थस्य 


गोडपादभाप्यं तत्वकौमुदी टीका च प्राप्यते | कारिकाया अन्या टीका माठरवृत्तिः | 
एतदेव संक्षेपेण सांख्यग्रन्थानां परिगणने qu | 


१. वृहदा० ३।४, २; ५, १; ७, 331 
छान्दो० १, ३; Y, ४; ५, ७; ६, ३। 
कठ० २।३७-५ | 

"ATO ४।५, ६, ११ | 

TTO, १०७-११७ । 

मनु० १।१३-१४। 
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यथा अन्येषु cue तथैव सांख्यशास्त्र पि alee वन्धमोक्षादिकन्न 
प्रकाममाळोचितं, सिंद्धानतश्चास्य व्यवहारिको मनोविज्ञानसम्मतश्च | 
एतन्मते वेचिव्यपूर्णं जगदिदं सत्त्वरजस्तमोमय्यास्त्रगुणाया: प्रक्षतेरेव 
Gar: | अस्य स्थूळनगतो मूलकारणमन्विच्छन्तो यदा वयं प्रतिलोमक्रमेण 
स्थूरतत्वात्‌ सक्ष्मतत्त्व, सूक्ष्मात्‌ CHL, तस्मादपि सूक्ष्मतरं तत्त्वं यामस्तदा sale 
पुसूक्ष्मतममन्तिमं तत्त्वसुपळभ्यते | न हि प्रकृतिरनुसवगोचरा तथाप्युपछभ्यमानस्य 
सूक्ष्मममस्य महर्तत्वस्थापि कस्मिन्नपि हेतौ स्वीकृते प्रकृतिरिति मूलकारणं सिद्धान्ताः 
नुरोधेनेव स्वीकृतम्‌ , महदादीनां शुणमथानां कार्याणामत्तित्वं इष्टवा तत्‌-कारणस्य 
गुणमय्याः प्रकृतेरपि अस्तित्वमनुमानेनैव प्रमाणीकियते । eu सोतस्तरंगमहोमय 
इव परकृत्या एव अनेकवैचित्यचित्नितं जगदिदगोविभूतम्‌ | 
दर्शितं हि सांख्यशास्त्रे यदा वयं जगत्स्वरूपचिन्ताकाले जडवग षोडशविकारं 
महदादिसप्तके प्रविळाप्य महदादिसप्तकं पुनः प्रकृती प्रविळापयामस्तदा प्रकृत्याः परतरं 
किचिदपि aed पुनर्नावशिष्यते । ननु सैद्वान्तिकमेवेदं aa, तत्‌ स्वीकृते बुद्ध: 
कारणेऽव्यक्ते प्रधाने वा कथं तस्य पुनः कारणं नान्विष्यते ? अत्र em समाधान 
यत्‌ कारणपरम्परायाः HAT अन्तः स्वीकर्तव्य एव्‌, अन्यथाऽनवस्थादोषप्रसंगः । 
सांख्यसिद्वान्तो Baad घोषयति । प्रकृति: पुरुपश्च हे चरमे RASTA 
शासे | जडवर्गमध्ये प्रकृतिरेवैकं चरमं तत्त्‌ । यदा प्रकृतेः साम्यावस्था तदैव प्रकृति 
प्रकृतिः, वैषम्ये तु प्रकृते: परिणामेण तस्याः सर्वे भेदा एव SR ते | 


के पुनर्मेदाः १ अव्यक्तात्‌ प्रधानाद्वा पराङ्‌ महांस्तोउहंकारस्तस्मात्‌ Tu TA 
ण्येकादशेन्द्रियाणि च ; पञ्चतम्मत्रेभ्यः पुनः PANETT इत्यादिक्रमेण स्यस्व 
न्तराणि परिणमन्ति । सर्वतत्त्वानां मूलकारणं spa करयते, तस्याः PR I 
तु नाम्ेषटव्यम्‌ | उक्तं च सांख्यसूत्रे-- मूले मूलाभावादमूलं TA इति’ 
प्रधान प्रकृतिवां । या हि Genel _ 
Sy सेव पुरुषेण संयोगाद्‌ गुणतरयक्षो 
रिणमयति, प्रसारयति 


एतज्जगतो मूलकारणमब्यक्त 
प्रकृतिः सृष्टेः प्रागात्मानं संकोच्य साम्यावस्थायां वतरत 
मात्‌ समदनं लभमाना आत्मानं RECTAN oon स्पन्दनं लभमाना आत्मानं महततत्तवादित्रयो विंशतित्रिमेण q 

१, सांख्यसूवम्‌ १॥६१ । 

२. तत्रैव, && , १२७॥ 


३, तत्रैव, ६८ 1 
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वा । यथा कूर्मः स्वाङ्गानि संहत्य तिष्ठति अवसरे प्राप्ते च तान्येव प्रसारयति तथैव 
रतिरपि करोति । पु नर्यथाकूमंस्तान्यज्ञानि स्वस्मिन्नेव प्रतिसंहरति तथैव प्रकृतिरात्मीयान्‌ 
विकारानात्मन्येव प्रविळापयति । sea माक्‌ गुणमय्याः IENA: 
समपरिणामेन समरूपेण शान्तभावेन च स्थीयते । एषा प्रकृतेः साम्यदशा सजातोय- 
परिणामो वा । ते हि गुणाः पुनवेषम्यं er द्विभागरजस एकभागसत्तेनैकभाग- 
तमसा च मेलनेन अथवा स्तस्य रजसो वा साधंद्रिमागेन अपरयोटयोः प्रत्येकस्य 
faa मिश्रणेन वा उपमर्दकोपमर्थभावेन स्थिता विक्षोभं प्रापतास्तत्वान्तरेग 
परिणमन्ति । एष agal विजातीयपरिणामः [D 

शुद्धबुद्धमुक्तस्वमावः पुरुषो नित्यो विभुश्च | प्रह्कतिश्वाषि नित्या विधुरपि | तयो 
संयोगः पुनः किविधः ! संयोगस्तु अप्राप्तप्राप्िहपः सम्बन्धविशेषः | एष संयोगोऽत्र 
न पुनरदेशगतः किन्तु भावगत एब | अत्र य एव प्रत्ययो यदेव ज्ञाने ओवस्य भवति 
तत्‌ स्वस्वामिसम्बन्धेन भावगतसंयोगजन्यमेव, ज्ञानस्य dau meu | 


lax: 


यद्धि श्रीमद्धगवदूगीतायां “पुरुषः प्रकृतिस्थो हि भुङक्ते प्रकृतिजान्‌ गुणा- 
नित्यादि उच्यते तत्रेबंविधस्यामिमान[ख्यसंयोगस्य प्रकृतिस्थतारूपसंयोगहेतुतिव प्राप्यते | 
med, तहि पुरुषस्य प्रकृत्या संयोगः शाश्वतिक एव भवेदिति चेन्न। 
अविवेक एव संयोगस्य स्थायित्वे कारणम्‌ } यदा gadge gga स्वामि- 
पुरुषाय weg: विविच्य दर्शिता भवति तदैव विवेकख्यात्या संयोगहानिसम्भावना | 
सांख्यकारिकायामेतत्‌-सम्बन्धे एका अतिमनोज्ञा उपमा दीयते | परुषस्य veer संयोग 
पड्रवन्धवदेव कथ्यते । ५रुपोऽपरिणामी अतोऽविकारिस्वेन पंगुः प्रकृतिरपि 
अचेतनत्वादन्धा । एताभ्यां कुत्राचदू गम्यते पृथग्भावेन स्दतन्त्ररूपेण वा किन्तु 
TARAS भ्रदीषान्धकारमसरणात्‌ तयोर्भबति परस्परसाहाय्यापेक्षा | तदा ay अन्योन्य 
साहाय्य कए WEGE | Sear प्रकृति: पहु' पुरुषं स्वस्कन्धे उहित्वा तेनावबोधितमार्गा 
गृहं गता; पुरुषोऽपि स्वस्थानं प्रापित संयुक्तयोस्तयोगृहं गतयोश्वरिताथत्वात्‌ न 
इनः अन्योन्यापेक्षा अतः वियुक्तावेव तो । अनेनोदाहरणेन स्पष्टीकृतमेव परुषस्य बन्धो 


सांख्यकारिका, १२; १६ साख्यवतूतम्‌ ६।४२ 1 
साख्यतूतरम्‌ ६, ६७, ६८ | 

भगवद्गीता १३।२१; भाग० ३।२।१ । 
साख्यसूत्रम्‌ ६।५४; भगद्गीता ३।२७ | 
सांख्यकारिका, २१ । 
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न हि सार्वकालिक इति। dara चन्चुरेव यथा नीरक्षोरविमेदायाङ aa 
विवेकख्यातिरेव प्रकृतिपुर्षवियोगाय समर्थ |' अत एव संयोगो यरथप्यनादिः (Ssmi) 
तथापि सान्त एव । यथानादिरपि प्रागभावो नइति तथा piden: रं 
नश्यति । यदा विवेक्याति्निश्वळा भवति तंदेव मोक्षः केवल्यार्यो कि 
एप प्रकृतिपुरुषसंयोग: स्वयमेव भवति | नात्र पुरुषों हेतुस्तस्यापरिणा- 
मित्वान्नापि saaa: संयोगपारतरूयात्‌ । यथा तथा भवतु, संयोगमूळादविवेका- 
देव धर्मादिमंबति, तेन रागादिभिश्च पुरुषो बध्यते एष एव पुरुषस्य भोगः। 
चिज्जडयोसतवघुना भेदाग्रहों भवति | अपरिणामिनः एरुपस्य भोगेन त्वोत्कषं साधयि- 
तुमस्ति प्रकृतेरपेक्षा, जडाया sack परिणामार्यपुरुषप्रयोजनसाधनाय अस्ति पुरुषो- 
उपेक्षितः । भतः BEE, पुरषस्य (जीवरूपेण) भोगार्थ, प्रकृतिः vou 
परस्परापेक्षया वतते । 
साम्यदशायां या प्रकृति: निवातवञ्चरा नदीवदासीत्‌ सैव पुरुषेण स्वस्वामि- 
मावेन सम्बद्धा Rog प्रभवति p तस्याः प्राथमिके परिणामे नद्या सुमन्दवायुप्रवाहेण 
इषच्चञ्चल्यसुष्टियत्‌ बुद्धयपरनाम्नो महत्तत्वस्य स्फुरणं भवति । बुद्धिसगों भौतिकः 
सर्गञ्चेतीह द्विविधः सर्गः । महत्तत्तादेव बुद्धिसर्गस्य प्रारम्भः । ततः पुनः सात्विकः 
राजसतामसमेदेन त्रिविधो ऽहंकार उद्यते यस्य सास्मिकादिन्द्रियाणि तामसात्‌ पञ्चः 
तन्मात्राणि जायन्ते राजसेन पुनरुभयोः प्रवृत्तिमवति | पुरुषार्थसम्पादनाथमेव एष सर्व: 
परिणाम: प्रारभ्यते । 
ज्ञानस्वरूपस्य gener दर्शनारशमेव---तसुक्यनिदृत्यशमेव रतेः सवे E । 
पुरुषाधिष्ठानादेवेतत्‌ सब सिध्यति | सर्व zaai पुरुषज्ञानमपेक्षते, dint नास्ति 
जडस्य हृश्यजातस्य कापि सार्थकता | चैतऱ्यस्वरूपस्य पुरुषस्यापि सर्वस्य इसब | 
नोप्पेक्षा वर्तते यथाचक्षुरिस्रियस्य wate, wis शब्दापेदेत्यादय: l " 5 
स्वरूपाया: प्रतेश्वरमज्ञानठाभादेव Agaa fuf नान्यथा | बेथा ही | 
amai समस्तं जगत्‌ पुरुषस्य शागोकर्षायेव ARTAN परिणमति T 
पुरुषोऽपि सर्व ज्ञान एव पर्यवसाय्य ARATE शिखरमधिरोहति | 


१. सांख्यसूवस्‌ ४॥२३ | 

२. TAA, २।७; ६।६७; ३६२ । 
३. तत्रैव १।१०६ 

४ सांख्यकारिका २५ 1 
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योरविवेकेन यदा पुरुषस्य दशनं भोगो वा सवति तदैव तस्य ज्ञातृत्वमानं भवति- 
सवेषां ज्ञेयानां ज्ञानञ्च संजायते । पुनरेष भोग अपवर्मायापि अछ्‌ । सर्वेषु ज्ञेयेषु 
सम्यग ज्ञातेषु 'परिणामतापसंस्कारदुःसैुणद्तिविरोधा्च दुःखमेव सव विवेकिन 
इति रागादिकं सर्व विज्य, स्वेभ्यो विषयेभ्यो मनः प्रतिसंहृत्य ज्ञाता ज्ञातृत्वं परित्यज्य 
ज्ञान एव प्रतिष्ठितो भवति। अतः प्रक्ृतिमहत्तत्त्वान्महाभूतपयन्तं स्वविकासपरम्परा 
पुरुषाय seg रंगस्य दर्शयित्वा नतंकीव fazer भवति ियोगाम्तः संयोग ” इति 
न्यायेन | जेयज्ञातृभावस्यावसाने विज्ञानस्वरूयश्चैतन्यं एव तदा तिष्ठति । 

aad, aff कि प्रकृ्याः प्रवृत्तेश्विराय निवृत्तिमवितुम्हति 2 नेव | प्रक्ृतिवराकी 
तु अनलसा प्रतिपुरुषां प्रवते | एकस्य पुरुषस्य मोक्षे सति यदा स केवली भवति 
तदा सा अपराथ प्रवर्तते । एवमसंख्यपुरुषाणां भोगापवगंसाधनाथं सूर्यस्य प्रतिदिनः 
मुदयास्तगमनमिव शाश्वतिक एव तस्या आरम्भ: ! अतः कियुरुपमोक्षे सत्यपि 
पुरुषान्तरमोचनार्थमनन्तो हि प्रचरति सुष्टिप्रवाहः | 

अचेतनायाः प्रकृतेः पुरुषाधिष्ठातृत्वे कि प्रमाणम्‌ £ प्रक्कतिरेव एकमेवाद्वितीय॑ 
तत्त्वमिति स्वीकारे का हानिः f उच्यते । यदि प्रकृतिरेव एकमात्र तत्त्वं स्यात्‌ तर्हि 


' कथं पुन्गति प्राणिमात्रे चैतन्यस्योपपततर्भवति £ पुरुषाधिष्ठानं विना चैतन्यस्फुरणं 


कदापि न सम्भवति यतः जगति एतदतिरिक्तं us seda | चेतन्यं हि senos 
जडप्रकाशकं च । जडस्य इश्यजातस्य कथं सम्भवति ज्ञानं चैतन्यं विना ? अतः प्रकृतेः 
जञातृभोकतृदर्शकः्वेन तदतिरिक्तया चिच्छक्त्या अवश्यमेव भाव्यम्‌। उक्तं च 
सांख्यसूत्ने--“शरीरादिब्यतिरिक्तः पुमान्‌? इति! 


seme: संहतत्वाद्‌ मोक्‍त्रधिष्ठात्रपेक्षमानत्वाच पुरुषसिद्धिरभवत्येव | a- 
कृतभेतत्‌ पूवमेव यत्‌ प्रकृतिइचतुर्विशतितत्त्वानां संहतिरेव ; तस्यां जगतः सर्वेषामेव 
तस्वानामन्तर्भावो भवति । नास्ति संघातस्य स्वतः कापि उपयोगिता, परार्थमेव 
अस्यास्तित्वं पत्रावडीसंहितस्य पुस्तकस्य पाठकापेक्षावत्‌; अन्यथा कर्मकवृविरो धात्‌ | 
एवं जडा प्रतिः स्वयं suf न प्रभवति नियन्तुस्तु अपेक्षाऽस्या अस्त्येव । विश्वस्मिन्‌ 


१. साल्यसुत्रम्‌ , ११०४; ६।५५ | 
२, पातञ्जलयोगसूत्रम्‌ २११५ | 

३. सांख्यकारिका, ५९ । 

४, तत्रैव ५६॥ 

X, सांस्यसूत्रम्‌, १।१३६। 
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भुवने fig सुखदु:खमोहात्मकं खलु सर्व दरीदृश्यते तथापि कदाचित्‌ "a 
सुखदुःखमोहातीतस्य कस्याप्यस्तित्वमनुभूयत एव | अतएव seu Sup. 
मोहात्मकत्वाज्नडातिरिक्तस्य चेतन्यस्यास्तित्दं प्रमाणीभवत्येवात्र | 

अन्ते चैकं गरिष्ठं प्रमाणं विद्यते पुरुषस्य अस्तित्वविषये | इह संसारे mig 
दु:खत्रयाभिघातात्‌ कैवल्याथ प्रयत्न अनादिकालाद्‌ qima एव । em 
यस्तेषां शाखाणि च सानवान्‌ चिराय aeui परोत्साह्यामासु: | अनेन 
एतदेव बोद्धव्यमस्ति शरीरमनोबुद्धिव्यतिरिक्त आत्मेति । यदि नास्ति gene 
मोहस्वभावाया प्रकृतेरतिरिक्‍तं किमपि तहि कथं पुनः ततो मुक्तये समीहा? नहि 
स्वभावात्‌ वियोजयितुं शक्यते दुःखात्मकं जडजगत्‌ । अत RA जडातिरिक्तः ga. 
बुद्धसुक्तचैतन्यस्वरूप: पुमान्‌ । 

चैतन्यस्य पुरुषस्य वा ताटस्थ्ये AFIS पुरुषापेक्ष एव सर्गक्रमः TATA | 
प्रकृतिपुरुषसंयोगनन्यं स्पन्दनमेव सर्वेविकारप्रवतकम्‌ | पुरुषाधिष्ठानादेव अयस्कान्त- 
मणिसन्निधानाछहे स्पन्दनवत्‌ प्रकृत्या स्पन्दनमारभ्यते | अचेतनापि प्रकृतिश्चिच्छाया- 
पत्या चेतनायमाना भवति । व्यवतस्य अवस्थितेर्यथा णव्यक्तस्यास्तित्वमनुमीयते तथैव 
प्रकृत्या अवस्थितेः पुरुषस्य प्रकृत्यधिष्ठातृत्वमनुमानगग्यमेव | यथा ऋतौ प्रवृत्त 
तस्कारजातानि फळपुष्पादीनि वीक्ष्य कोऽयं ्रतुरित्यनुमातुं पार्यते तथा जडस्य 
चेतनाधिष्ठितत्वमवधार्थ पुरुषस्य अस्तित्वमनुमीयते | 

gad हि प्राङ्‌ महान्‌ बुद्धिर्वा प्रथममगुभवथोग्य तततव प्रकृतेरतिसूद्षमत्वादननु- 
भवयोग्यत्वाच्चेति | अतो व्यवहारे तु परतरे afata प्रथमत्वेन प्रधानत्वेन 
चावबुध्यते | 

ज्ञानस्वरूपाया विशुद्धायाश्रिच्छक्तेः WU we महत जडमपि 
चेतनायमानं भवति । नास्त्यत्र कापि असम्माव्यता | sites E 
विशदत्वादू दर्षणमेवादित्यं प्रतिविम्बबितु समर्थो न तु ger तथा वह : 3 
सूक्षमतमश्वादिमो मेदो निर्मल बुद्धिसत्वं जडमपि आत्मनि चैतन्यं प्र क 


i eat द्रष्टा स्ववमपरिणायपि | 
न परवर्तिनः स्थूलविकाराः | बुद्धितत्वप्रतिसंक्रान्तप्रतिवि & ed > 


e 
संक्रान्तव थाथतः से 
_अप्रतिसंक्रमशीलो5पि अ्रतिसंकान्तवव FG |... प्रतीयते । यथा ài 
१. सांख्यकारिका, १७ | 
२. महा० मोक्षघर्म०, २०४, २१०९७ 
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प्रतिसंक्रमितुं च न प्रभवति। हृत्यस्य़ परिणामेण तु तद्भावभावितो Agda विषयानां 
वा ज्ञाता भवति तदुपरागोपरक्तत्वात्‌ । चित्स्वरूपः पुरुषो fiv एव किन्तु dsl 
चिच्छायापत्त्या चितेश्च बुद्धय॒परागेण यो5विवेको उविशोवभानं वा भवति तेनोदा- 
सीनोऽपि पुरुषो बुद्धिविषयकान्‌ सर्वान्‌ विकारानात्मन्युपचर्य 'अहं सुखी, अहं दुःखी'- 
ति मन्यते, बद्धश्च भवति । गगतमध्यस्थो भास्वरो भास्करः कक्षमध्यस्थदर्षणात्‌ 
स्वरूपतो उतयन्तभिन्न एव ; किन्तु तस्मिन्‌ दर्पणे सूर्यविम्बमतिविम्वनात्‌ न केवलं 
किरणप्रतिफरनं किन्तु औष्ण्यादिकी सर्वा ater क्रियाऽपि सम्भवति । ay 
चित्मतिविम्बिता स्वच्छा बुद्धिरचेतनापि चैतन्यमयीव प्रतिभाति । अहंकारविमूढात्मा 
पुरुषोऽपि प्रकृतेः क्रियमाणानि कर्माण्यात्मनो मन्यमानोऽविदेकवशादास्मानं प्रकृति च 
कथमवि विवेक्त न पारयति | 


प्रकृति तत्परिणामश्चेतद्‌ द्वयमवरम्ब्येव समग्रजगता स्थीयते । qae 
प्रकृतेरेवाविभूयत, अन्ते च तस्यामेव लीयते च । परिणामशीलं ae ud पदार्थ - 
जातम्‌ । न हि इश्यते नित्यता कस्मिन्नपि पदार्थे । स्लोतस्विन्याः शाम्तकलोलमाला- 
दर्शनेन चित्तं रमयितुं यामश्चेन्नहि दृश्यते कलोलिनी परक्षणे तथा यथा सा दृष्टा 
पूवेमिन्‌ क्षणे, यतस्ते हि कछोलास्ते हि जल्प्रवाहा गता एव | अन्य एव हृश्यन्ते 
परमुहूर्त । शिशुं इष्ट्वा पितरौ प्रसन्नौ भवतः, पालयन्तौ चैनं नन्दतः दिने दिने 
शशिकलामिब d वर्धमानं दृष्ट्या । किन्तु न हि श्यते स नवीनः कुमारो यदा स 
TASAN: सह क्रोडन्नास्ते, पुनः यदा स विद्यालयं गच्छति च। स एव शिशुः 
परिणमति बालके, किशोरे तदनु तरुणे प्रोढे च । एवं स दशायाः दशान्तरं प्रापितो- 
ऽस्ति | अनेन प्रकारेण gfe एव घटो भवति, ध्व॑साभावे स एव spere] परिण- 
मति च । एवं जगतः मूळीमूता प्रकृतिरपि goss जगति सदेव परिवर्तमनिवास्ते | 


संगे e 
अनेन ससंगेन काय सदिति स्फुटमेव | सत्याः ggal: सर्वं सज्जायते | अत 
एव उच्यते सांख्यशास्त्र 'सतः सज्जायते? इति | अस्माभिरनुभूयते व्यवहियते वा न 
वा किन्तु सवः कार्ये; सदैव स्थीयत एव | कार्य न किमपि aage किन्तु कारणस्थ 


परिणाम KA मागमावस्तिरोभावो वा नात्यन्तोच्छेद: किन्तु सुतरूपेण सूक्ष्मरूपेण 
अभिभूतरूपेणेव वावस्थानम्‌ । 


साख्यशासत्रानुसारेण पदार्थस्तत्वतः सदैव तिष्ठतीति कथं सिध्यति £ अत्र 
१, भगवदगीता ३।२७ 
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गुणा एव वक्ताव्यक्तयोमध्ये ERG । आदितः aii तेषां नित्यत्वं प्रकृत्य 
aikuaa भेदे दरीच्द्यत एव । प्रकृत्यपरनामभाळो्यरिणामिनो गुणा प 
स्थिताः मागभाववतेमानतातिरोधानानि भजन्ते। एवं कार्यं ad नित्य. 
रूपेगास्त एव, तेपां परिणामस्तु अनित्यात्‌ तानवस्यामेदान qu | 
सांख्यश्ञास्त्रिमिसह॒तंमपि परिणामहीनं वस्तु fraag न शयते । जुः? quafi 
परिणामस्य स्पन्दनस्थ वा अस्वीकारे सक्कार्यहानिप्रसंग!। अतो ug ix 
-साम्यावस्था तदा गुणेषु शान्तरूपेण quu तत्रापि तेषामुपकार्योपकारकतया 
परस्पराश्रयत्वेन परत्परसंहत्या वा कोऽपि परिणामः प्रचरतीति स्वीकर्तव्यम्‌ | d 
चेष सहशपरिणामः । सदृशपरिणामे स्वीकृते पश्चाद्‌ वि्षोभात्‌ परिणामक्रमेणेव पुन: 
विसहृशपरिणामास्मिका खुष्टिविकासपरम्पराङ्गीक्रियत अन्यथोतपत्तिवादापतनशंका | 


परिणामिण्याः ea seer प्रसारसंकोचावेव Berea ated | "qe 
सज्जायते' । सत्‌ कायं सति कारणे I वर्तते । सर्व कार्य मुलतः. कारणे 
वतत एव, कारणब्यापारेण तत्‌ प्रकटीभवति, अर्थक्रियाकारित्वं चापद्यते | कारणः 
व्यापारात्‌ पूर्वमेव कार्थं सत्‌ ङिन्खस्माकं पक्षे तदसदेव ame 
भवति । gÀ दघि सदेव किन्तु aiena: se न तदस्माकमर्थकारि । घरो 
सृत्तिकापिण्डे सन्नेव किन्तु कुलालब्यापारेणेव स जलानयनरूपार्थक्रियाकारित्वमावहति 
यथा संकुचितः कटः प्रसारणरूपव्यापारेणेव शयनोपवेशनयोग्या्थकरियाकारितां भजति । | 

अस्य सतकार्थवादस्य सिद्धचर्थमीञ्वरक्ृष्णेन सांख्यकारिकायां पञ्च सूपनयस्ततर्का 
दीयन्ते | त एवमेव-- 

t. असदकरणात्‌, २. उषादानग्रहणात्‌, ३. सर्वसम्भवाभावात्‌, ४. शक्तस्य 
शक्यकरणात्‌, ५. कारणभावात्‌ | 

बौद्धानामसत्कार्यवादस्तावत्‌ सांख्यशाख्भिः प्रथमेनैव तर्केण निरस्तः। असत्‌ | 
कदापि सत्‌ न जायते | ननु असदऽपि Ux ag पार्यते इृतिमिरिति E 
चेन्न । अत एव उच्यते 'असदकरणा'च तु असदभावात्‌ | उक्तमेव ve z $ 
a हि dé शिर्षिसहसेणापि पीतं कतु शक्यते | अन्यथा WT qafa | 
खपुष्पमपि AJRA | | x E 
द्वितीयस्मिन्‌ तर्क उच्यते 'उपादानग्रहणात्‌' | कार्यमुपादाने कारणे अ 


१, सांख्यकारिका, ७-८ | A 
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तिष्ठति. कारणाधिष्ठितवेनैव परिणमति च | ues घटस्तिष्ठति, तन्तावेव पट: ag 
यस्योपादानकारणं तदेव तत्कार्यं नान्यत्‌ । यथा दुग्धमेव द्धिरूपेण परिणमति 
न नीरम्‌ । 

असम्बद्धस्य चोत्पत्तिमिच्छतो न व्यवस्थितिरित्यतस्ठृतीयेन तकेणेपाव्यवस्थिति- 
Meat शक्तिसम्बन्धयक्तं कारणमेव शक्तिसम्वन्धान्वितं कार्यं जनयति qud न 
तत्‌ तत्करायोत्पादनसमर्थम्‌ | अतोऽत्र व्यतिरेकेण 'सर्वसम्भवाभावादिव्युक्त्वा सर्वस्मिन्‌ 
सर्वकार्थाणामसम्माव्यत्वमेव प्रतिपाद्यते । aad dee कारणविशेषः कार्यविशेष- 
जननसमर्थः । 


उत्तप्रसंगमेव गृहीत्वा चतुथस्तक॑ उपन्यस्यते शक्तस्य शक्यकरणादिति | 
तदेव तत्क प्रभवति यत्‌ कारणं यत्‌ cuj समर्थ शक्तं वा । शक्तिभेदेनेव fuu 
कार्योत्पादनं यथा मृदेव घटं जनयति, Rela तैल्मुत्याद्यति | 


ार्वत्रिकमेवैतद्‌ BG यत्‌ कार्यं समन्वयसम्बन्धेन कारण एव तिष्ठति, 
प्रकटीभूयाविर्भवति पुनस्तिरोभावकाळ अधिष्ठानात्मके कारण एव लीयते । एतत्‌ 
प्रतिपादयितु पञ्चमस्तरकोपम्यासः 'कारणभावादि?ति। प्रकटनात्‌ पूर्वमपि घटो मृत्तिकायां, 
कुण्डं हिरण्ये ada एव कुछारस्वर्णकारव्यापारापेक्षो हि तयोराविर्भावः | असति 
पदार्थे न कुतोऽपि तस्योत्पतिसम्भावना | 


ननु Glee: सर्व एव तर्काः किन्तु सतोऽपि वस्तुनः कथमनुपलब्धिः १ 
उच्यते 

अतिदूरात्‌ सामीप्यादिन्द्रियघातान्मनो ऽनवधानात्‌ | 

सौक्ष्म्याद्‌ ब्यवध्रानादभिभवात्‌ समानाभिहाराञ्च ॥ 

सौकष्या्तदनुपलब्धि्नाभावात्‌ | 


व्यवहारिके जीवने एवं सूक्ष्मव्यवहित-विप्रकृष्टतवेत्यादीनि कारणान्युपळभ्यन्त 
एव अनुपछब्धेः | 


यदुच्यते नेयायिकानामिवाविरमवस्योतपत्तावेवामतर्भावो भवतु तदप्ययुक्तम्‌ | आविः . 

` भावो f, किन्तु amer अभिमतस्य वा न्यग्भावं परित्यज्य प्रबळमावग्रहणम्‌ | 
` दूरत्वस॒क्ष्मतबादिकां बाघामभिभूय यदा पदार्थः प्रकटीभवति तंदेव तस्याविर्भावः । 

१, तत्रैव, ६ । 
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कथितं पूर्वमेव RSN प्रत्ययसय प्रथमं रधानं च तस्तम्‌ । भोग: 
बुद्धेरेव भवति | एतस्य ges पुरुष उपचारमात्रं भवति । विषयाकरेण:परिणता 
बुद्धिस्तदाकाराये चितिशवत्ये विषयमादशयति, भोगश्वास्य sew समच । 
बुद्धिरित्युक्त अहंकारमनसोरप्युपलक्षणं भवति यतोऽहंकारमनसी विना बुद्धिरिकाकिनी 
किमपि कर्त TRL द्धेः पुनः WU mis, Aradia 
mea अष्ट भावा भवन्ति । ज्ञानवज्यमेतेषां aai qantas 
पुरुपस्य संसारो भवति । बुद्धयहंकारेकादशेन्द्रियपद्चतन्मात्रामके हिल्लशरीरे ae 
धिवासिते सति पुरुषों वध्यते, संसरति, अन्ते ज्ञानेनेव मुच्यते। X 
्यष्टमेतावस्याऽरोचनया बन्धमोक्षौ तत्त्वतः पुरुषस्य न किन्तु AAA | 
यथा यद्यपि उत्तप्तायोगोलकपंग्पकॅण दह्यते शरीरं तथापि तददखृत्व॑ Wen 
न किन्तु अग्नेरेव तथाऽविवेकवशात्‌ पुरुष उपचर्यमाणयोरपि बन्धमोक्षयोस्तलतो 
विइलेषणे कृते तौ प्रकृतेरेवेति afg, पार्यते । ! $ 
यतो उविवेकेनेव एुतावत्‌-काछं agaaa: प्रकृतेबेन्ध आसीदतो ज्ञानेन- 
विवेकज्ञानेनिद--प्रकृतिपुरुषयोर्विलक्षणताबोधो विवेकख्यातिर्वा भवति । यथा कोऽपि 
सूदः प्रभोः कृते पाकं सम्पाच निवृत्तो भवति तथैव विविक्तबोधानन्तरं प्रकृतिस्ततपुरंघ- 
पक्ष बिरमत्येव । इतरपुरुषाणां कृते तु तस्वाश्रेष्ठ प्रचल्येव। एवं इश्यते प्रत्पुरुषस्य 
बन्ध अनादि: सान्तश्च । अविवेकवशादभेदसाक्षातकारेण भोगो भवति, भोगस्य च 
पुनः विवेकसाक्षात्कारेगापवर्गी एव पर्यवसानस्‌ । अधुना सतोरपि प्रतिपुरुष 
मुक्तपुरुषे नास्ति प्रक्ृत्याः कोऽपि प्रभावः। सन EU कदापि प्रकृतिस्‍्थों भवति 
किन्तु स्वर्थः सन्‌ FEN निर्दिकारोऽसंगश्चास्ते | उक्तं च MC 
िर्भुणोऽपि परो देवो ज्ञानाद्‌ sU d 1 
विभात्यज्ञाननाशे g यापूव व्यवस्थित: ॥ Re 
हाभारते प्रकृतिपुरुषयौरविवेकेन भोगं seat 1 ANU 
मेकसुत्तममु दाहरणं व्यवहृतम्‌ | तत्र उच्यत उदुम्बरस्य उदरे wee 
प्रभवति कोऽपि मशकोदुम्बरयोर्गेदावधारणे ; HITT T ee 
उचचेरुड्ञीयते तदा मशको न्य Sys अन्य इति विवित्तबोधों RI - 


१. तत्रैव ४४-४५ ¦ E » 
२. बृहन्नारदीय ३१ । १४७] सांख्यकारिका, ६% ग ३ 
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केवल्ज्ञानं तु विवेकख्यातिमात्रेणेव न भवति | प्रकृतिपु रुषयोर्विवेकज्ञाने सति 
--तेचज्ञाने प्राप्ते--तस्य वारंवारमभ्यास एव कर्तव्यः । यदा विवेकख्यातेनिरिन्तराभ्य > 
सात्‌--संशयविपर्ययविसुक्ततत्ताभ्यासाद्‌ विशुद्धं ज्ञानं प्रकटीभवति, यदा त 
rend पुनरन्यथाख्यातिसम्मावनाषि नास्ति, तदा नेति नेति इस्वा न मे, नाहं 
नासमी'्याकारकं केवलं झानुत्ययते ।  उपर्यक्तकमेण अस्मिन्‌ चरमे ज्ञाने भाङ म- 
WS, ततः कतृत्वबोधेन, ततः पुनरस्मीत्याकारकब्यापारबोधेनापि अन्तरधीयते 
पुरुषस्तु स्वस्वरूप एव तिष्ठति | अस्माकं व्यवहारज्ञाने fazda vada ज्ञायते | 
SR : तु ममत्वबुद्धया एव प्राबल्यं यतो यत्र यत्र 'घटज्ञानवानहमीःत्याकारक 
शान भवात तत्र तत्र मम घरज्ञानमस्तीति-स्वामित्वमूर्कवृस्या uud एव agt- 
क्रियते अस्मिन्‌ ज्ञाने; यत्‌ खळ आलोच्यते अत्राहमधिकृतः, मदर्था एव विषया 
मत्तो नान्यो ज्ाधिकृृतः कश्चिदस्तीति बोधात । पुनरहं जानामीःत्यत्र श्ञानक्रियाया: 
कतृत्वामिमानो व्यज्यते ज्ञा-घातो: Odd 'अहं'पदस्य स्थितत्वात्‌ | serena 
` शक्त इति अभिमानो विद्यते | एषा शानस्य QEU दशा । 'अस्मी'्युक्त सत्तामा- 
त्रासको व्यापारबोध एव अभिमानस्थ अवशिष्यते | नात्रान्यवस्तूषरि स्वामिता न 
a कर्वृता किन्तु 'अहन्ताममता!विवर्नितं Aad ज्ञानमेव बुद्धेस्तिष्ठति | 
p. i नस्य बुद्ध्वा aami विशुद्ध SWI ज्ञानमत्र सुसूक्ष्मतरां zai 

यथा तथा भवतु सत्तपधानं ज्ञानमपि वृत्तिरेव । अतः aay SEES 
स्थीयते तावत्‌ न कैवल्यं भवति | यदा केवर्ञानायिकारानन्तरं- विवेक ख्याति ` 
जायते, तस्याः fasaa पुत; spem i m 
: उत्थानसम्भावगा तदा  विवेकज्ञानेनापि 

अन्तर्धीयते । इदानीं केवरुज्ञानाधिकारे सति परुषः थो o: i 
UT स्वस्थो भवति | एतस्य पुरुषस्य 


इते पुनः प्रकृतेः परिणामो न 
भवति l tag). si : 
वत्‌ सा चिराय निवतेते | दृश स्मीति बुद्धया नवोढकुलवधू- 
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शानां aaa पुनस्तस्य योगिनः संसारसम्मावना । अन्ते शरीरमेदे सतिं प्रधानस्य 
चरितार्थत्वान्न पुनर्लिङ्गशरीरस्य शरीरान्तरधारणाशङ्का | तदनन्तरं योगिनः fee 
शरीरेण सह देहनाशे सति तस्येकान्तिमात्यन्तिकं च कैवल्यं भवति | 


न केवर स्वप्नारब्धकर्मक्षयायेव योगी चक्रश्रमिवदूधृतशरीर आस्ते किन्तु 
छोकानुकम्या अपि तमेवं स्थातुं प्रवर्तयति afk तक्तज्ञानप्रापिमात्रेणैव योगिन 
आल्यन्तिकमेकान्तिकं Che! भवति तहिं कः JRA spit 
दद्यात्‌ । अतएव एते जीवन्युक्तास्तस्वज्ञानिन न ब्रह्ननिर्वाणमृच्छन्ति, जगद्धिताओ ते 
चिराय व्याध्रतास्तिष्ठन्ति | 

सांख्यदर्शनस्थ एवम्विधसिद्धान्तो महाभारतपुराणादीनां प्रसज्ञेन AT 
qaa | कपिल्सांख्यसिद्धान्तात्‌ पौराणिकसांख्यसिद्धान्त एकदेश एव भिन्नः ; निरीश्वरं 
हि कपिल्सांख्यशास्रम्‌ । यद्यपि स्फुटरूपेणेश्वरस्य अस्तवं नानड्वीक्ृतं कुत्रापि तथापि 
पश्नविंशतितत््वानां कुत्रापि इश्वरस्यागणनादनुर्ठेखाहा स्पष्टीभवत्येव अस्य शाखस्य 
निरीश्वरत्वम्‌ | अनत्रेश्चरस्य क्रिमपि कार्यं नास्ति | पन्चविशतमेन तत्त्वेन पुरुषेण प्रकृतिः ` 


स्वयं संयुज्यते ततो गुणत्रयक्षोभाच्च सृष्टिक्रमः स्वयमेव maed | 


पौराणिकसांझ्यमते त्वीश्वर एव प्रक्कतिपुरुषसंयोगनियामकः । अतो जगत्सू्टि- 
mde तस्यैव | यथोक्तं विष्णुपुराणे 
प्रधानं पुरुषं चैव प्रविश्यात्मेच्छाया हरिः | 
क्षोभयामास सम्पाते सर्गकाले व्ययाव्ययौ ॥ २४ 
मत्स्यपुराणे तु सांख्यतत्त्वनिर्देशे एवमेवोक्तम्‌- 

'सत्वरजस्तमसां साम्यावस्थैव प्रकृतिरिति गीयते | एव ae करोति 
विकरोति च । प्रधानस्य विकारे जाते तत्‌ प्राथमिकविकारो महत्‌ तथा तस्मात MET 
reri sarge AAS प्चविशतिमः ae m 
एतान स्वान्‌ sed agat वा । स हि अविवेकोपहतः पुरुषों बीवामा च क । 
पड्विशतमतर्वमीश्वरस्ठु अस्य जीवात्मनः पुरुषस्य वा aga निया | 
महाभोरते5पि एवमेव EY 

१, तत्रेव ६७ I Are 
२. विष्णु १२, १६ 1 
३० मत्स्य, २॥ १४-२८ । 
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महाभारतपुराणेषु सांस्यशास्त्रीयपश्चविंशतस्वस्थाने षड्विंशतत्त्वानि 
परिगणितानि । पौराणिकसांख्ये : सम्यग्जञानस्य संख्यातेर्वा प्राक पञ्चविंशतिनमं तत्त्व 
जीवासेति गीयते। 'उपाधिर्मिचते न तु तद्वानिस्थनेन जीवात्मानः अनेके, Tefan: 
पुरुषए्चेक एव । जीवात्मा संख्यातिं प्राप्य Rae: परमात्मा भवतीश्वरशचाभि- 
धीयते | अशुद्धाया जडायाः प्रतेः सेवनात्‌ शुद्धोऽपि बुद्धोऽपि निर्गुणोऽपि आत्मा 
उपहितज्ञानोऽशो वा तिष्ठति । स ह्येव विवेकज्ञानं लव्ध्वा प्रकृति तह्विकारांश्चात्मनः 
ar विविच्य, विवेकण्यातेनिरिन्तराभ्यासे सति अह॑ममाकारां सर्वी भावनां परित्यज्य 
केवली भवति।' स स्वस्वहपं प्राप्य विश्वस्य नानात्वदर्शनं परिस्वज्य आत्मसाक्षात्कार 
करोति, नित्यभुद्धघुद्धसुक्तस्वभावः परमात्मरूपेण आस्ते । “ल एव परमात्मा परमेश्वरो 
वा जगतकर्तृरूपेण Ta करोती!ति स्वीकृतं महाभारतारिष्वपि' | 

अन्यच, सांख्यसिद्धान्ते गुणत्रयक्षोभात्‌ TE महांस्ततो रजस्सत्वतमसामेकैकत्य 
प्राबल्यात्रिविधो पहंकारो जायते । मत्त्यपुराणे S gmi क्षोभादेषां प्रतिनिधित्वेन 
न्रह्मविष्णुमहेश्वराख्या गुणमया देवा वर्दन्त इति उररीकृतम | तेषु त्रह्मणो जगत्‌- 
टं, विष्णोः पालनकार्य, संहारकार्य च महेश्वरस्थेति ma । 

ध सांख्यद्शने पौराणिकसांख्ये च स्वत्रेवेतत्‌ स्वीक्रियते यत्‌ संयोगोन्सुखत्वेन 
गुणानां क्षोभस्तद्विकाराश्च पुरुष उपचर्यते यथा जपाकुलुमसन्निधाना/तस्य क्ति 
स्फटिकमणावुपचर्यते | gena चैतन्यं च fus बुद्धिसत्वे प्रतिविम्बित AE : 
उपाधियोगादयोगोल्के 5ग्निहपरुभ्यते | उभाभ्यामेवं त्वष्टमुपलभ्यते fasse : e 
च अन्योन्यसंक्रपणाचिञडान्तर्गतत्वेनेव सर्व जगत्‌ परिणमतीति | | up A 
करोमीलभिमानवता पुरुषेणाधिष्ठिता कतृत्वभोक्तत्वविरहिता प्रकृतिरेव सर्व E 
उक्त च भगवता श्रीकृष्णेन ्रीमदूभगवदूगीतायाम्‌ — d 

 भयाध्यक्षेण परकृतिः सूयते सचराचरम्‌ |” 


Bs यथा कोशकारः कीट; स्वतन्तुभिरात्मान समवरुणद्धि तथाऽविवेकवशात्‌ 
WERE, गुणानात्मीयानिति मत्वा भ ला तेनाशनेनाविवेके वा बढो a वा बद्धो भवति | 


१. महा, मोक्षधमं ३१५, ७५-८० | 

२, तत्रैव, १०५, ३७; ३१६, ७७, co} 
Re मत्स्य २।१६। 

४, भगवद्गीता, ६।१०। 

X. सांख्यसूत्रम्‌, 3/03 | 
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निर्गुणो ऽपि त्रिविधान्‌ गुणानभिमन्यमानः प्रकृतिजान्‌ शीतोष्णादिद्रन्मज्ञीकृत्य 
रागद्वेषादिदोषानुरपा् वासनावागुराबद्धः परं क्लेशमवाप्नोति | 


एवमबुद्धो ऽविवेकी पुरुष ÈRA चन्द्रस्य सहन्तवारं कलावृद्धिक्षयवत्‌ 
पुनर्जन्मादिक प्राप्तोति | एवं हिङ्गस्थाविनिवृत्तः पुरुषो बद्धस्तिष्ठति ।' 


प्रकृतिरषि एकपुरुषस्थ भोगापवगं निष्पाद्य quae यतते | एवमनन्स- 
कालायेव प्रयतते | तस्था आरम्भो यथा प्रतिदिनं स्वक्तव्ये freies नास्ति सुरस्य 
निवृतिः, किन्तु प्रत्यहं पथक्‌ एथग्रूपेण बिररात्रायेव प्रचलति अस्य दिनरात्रिसंघटनकार्य- 
परम्परा | 


एतदेव संक्षेपेण 'सांख्यदशंनसमीक्षेति' शम्‌ | 


१, सांख्यकारिका, ५२, ५% 1 
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UDAYANA’S ARGUMENTS FOR GOD'S EXISTENCE 
HEM CHANDRA JOSHI 

The Samkhya, the Yoga, the Nyaya, the Vaisesika, the Pürya. 
Mimamsa and the Uttara-Mimamsa (also known as the Vedanta) are 
known as the six orthodox or ‘astika’ darianas, They are known as 
Such not because they believe in the existence of God or I$vara but 
because they uphold the authority of the Vedas. One who rejects the 
authority of the Vedas is known as ‘nastika’ (nastiko veda-nindakah), 
while one who accepts their authority is known as 'ástika'. The 
Samkhya, as detailed in the ‘Karikas’ of ISvarakrsna and the extant 
Sutras, has hardly any place for I$vara, The Yoga of Patafijali does ad- 
mit I$vara-pranidhana only as an alternative method of cétta-vrtti-nirodha, 
The Mimarhsakas also do not feel obliged to postulate I$vara, Among 
the various schools of the Vedanta, the Advaita also is hesitant to accord 
any absolute position to Him (Sarhkara’s hymns, however, give a direct 
lieto it). It is the Naiyayikas and the Vaisesikas who ardently argue 
in favour of God’s existence, Eyen in the case of these two darganas, 
there are scholars who are inclined to believe that theism or I$vara- 
vada did not originally form a part of their belief, Nevertheless belief 
in the existence of God became an inalienable doctrine of the Nyaya- 
. Vaisesika at quite an early stage of their development, 


Udayana, the Naiyayika Pat excellence, in his far-famed 


work, the Nyàya-kusumafija]i, has shown in great detail How. 


it is possible to prove the existence of God. He has also shown 


tion of the an-iivara-vadins, like the 


has answered these objections in the five 
the Nyaya-kusumafijali, The fifth obje 
there is no Proof for the eXistence of Go 
ca). Asa refutation of this 
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Lord Siva (Sthànu) is not to blame i a 
- if the ignorant is unabl 
RS 2 et Hi 
And the Acarya sums up his arguments in the followi : er ine 
has since become classical :— ng "arika which 


‘kary-ayojana-dhrtyadeh, padat pratyayatah šruteh 
vakyat samnkhya-visesae ca, sadhyo visva-vid CT 
What this karika means and what these ar 


Buments are 
or less known. But Uday » are more 


ana himself has construed the harika in a 
ternative interpretation, a fact which is not 
so well known. According to the alternative interpretation, all th 
arguments are based on the diffcrent aspects of the Vedas दा x 
a way, are addressed to those who accept the authority of the Vedas 
especially the Mimamsakas. But in a way they can be looked ud 
as addressed to all the an-ifvara-vadins ; for, Udayana has shown in the 
first chapter of the Nyaya-kusumafijali how the authority of the Vedas 
cannot be questioned. We shall try to explain briefly the arguments 
enumerated in the kartka quoted above according to the alternative 
interpretation. 


different manner? as an al 


1. Karya 

The first ground for belief in the existence of God is karya, The 
Naiyàyikas believe that the Vedas are concerned primarily with some- 
thing that is to be accomplished (bhavyaartha). Their teaching is 
two-fold, either to enjoin us to do something (pravrtti) or to desist from | 
doing something (nivrtti). That part of the Vedas, like the Upani- — 
sads, that deals with accomplished facts (bhütartha) like the ‘atman’ 
and the Brahman, may not directly enjoin us to do, or desist from 
doing, something. Itis, however, eventually injunctive or 0०00 E: 
One may not feel inclined to follow a particular injunction 
that ‘one who is desirous of attaining heaven or GU ( 
svarga-kamah) should perform yaga’, out of aversion, Or one mar 
not resist the temptation of eating kalaüja due to e 
knowing, as he does, the prohibitive statement. In [ns ien 
what are called artha-vadas strengthen प force a d. 
injunctions or prohibitions. We know that people engage ! 
are praised and desist from doing things which ue 
word karya in the karika means this two-fold teaching ह 
nivrtti which is understood from (१७00 c which is understood from the purport or CES 


1. N.K. V.I. i 
2, श्रथवा कार्यत्यादिकमन्यथा व्याख्यायते ॥ शे. 
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The Vedas too have some purport like &ny other sentence, Udayana 
Says that from the fact of karyatva or the tatparya of the Vedas we 
infer the existence of God. To understand how we may do 50 we 


should know as to what is meant by purport or tatparya. The word | 


can be explained as follows :— 

tad eva params yasya, tad idar tat-param, tasya bhavah, tat-tyayy l 
tad yad-visayam, sa tatparyarthah | 

That is tat-param which has tat or ‘that’ ag its param or on which 
it is intent. . The abstract noun from tat-param is tatparyahh, And that 
to which tatparya refers is tat-paryartha. But the question is: ‘What 
is it that is meant by tat or ‘that which is param in this case ? The 


question is not so easy to answer as it apparently seems to be, Tat 


may mean any one of the following four, viz. sadhya (that which is to 
be accomplished), pratipadya (that which is conveyed), prayojana (what is 
desired) or ७००८४४ (purpose. According to Udayana it is udde$ya 
which is the tatparya-artha? But first he shows that the word tatparya 
cannot have any of the first three meanings. We shall see how! 
Sadhya cannot be looked upon as the connotation of the word 
tatparya, The Vedas, Which are looked. upon as one of the four means 
of right knowledge (pramana), are of the nature of sentences, As such 
any kind of action or sadhya cannot be their tatparya. A pramana can 
never be the cause of either the object of the knowledge that it broat 
De 1 
E UN hs become se praviti or nivrtt, 
t l e devoid of any phala. For, 


phala. It canion be urged that the artha-vāđa sentences first convey 
their meaning either in the form of extolling or condemning something 
and thus indirectly cause Pravriti or nivrtti. What has the opponent 


to say about the purport of the sentence viz. “the hamlet is situated on 


Mae e a e 7. 15 Intende >>) त्तिनिवृत्ती 
1, श्राम्नायस्य हि भाव्याथस्य कार्य पुरुषप्रवृत्तिनिवृत्ती । order ठु यद्यपि नाहत्य 


कर Oo 
AM वा, तथापि तात्प्यंतस्तंनेव प्रामाण्यम्‌ । तथा हि, विधिशक्ति- 
be SN स्तुत्यादिभिरुत्तम्भ्यते । प्रशस्ते हि सर्व; प्रवत्तते निन्दिताच्च निवर्तते 
इति स्थितिः । NK. Pry 9. 71, 
ERa eye 


3 तत्र न प्रथमः, प्रमाणोनाथस्य कर्मणो 
` | ae 
स्याभावात्‌। NKP. V: p. 7, STATE । फलस्य च. तत्मतिपत्तितोः्य 
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its bank. The ‘bank’ is neither of the nature of Pravrtti nor n i 
| jt is not something to be accomplished either, Nor can a : s 
as pravrtti or nivrüti is to be accomplished in respect of d uw 3 s 
- bank is considered as para in this case, It may be possible Es ca e E 
~ past fact, such as, when one says, “There was a hamlet on the G me, a 
where neither pravrtti nor nivrtti would be possible, E. 
The second meaning of the word could o 
‘to say that the Vedas are karma-para would amount to saying that the 
Vedas teach karman or that their meaning is karman. But this o र 
cannot maintain. In the case of a sentence such as “The god Và; a Re 
the quickest of all”, one cannot say that what his been taught is 5 Ps 3 
kind of karman. The fact of the matter is that the individual words 


pratipadya, - That is E 


. ‘ina sentence convey their own meaning while the Sentence as a whole : 

" expresses the relation (sams 1 : z Eu 
^O ( arga) thereof. It cannot be said that while PR 
pa karman viz. 8 particular sacrifice in favour of the god Vayuisneither — 


the meaning of any individual word constituting the sentence quoted m E 
above nor is it understood by the force (Sakti) of the relation a her P 
meaning of different individual words; it is, however, the pratipadya of f 
| the sentence, being invariably concomitted with the god Vayu. What- . s 
ever is invariably concomitted with something. which 15 the connotation ' |. 
of a particular word cannot be regarded as the para or Pratipadya of 
that word. For, were it so, it would lead to unwarranted results." He bo. : 


Primary meaning is understood only when the latter (i.e, the prim 
{ meaning) is incompatiable and that since the primary meaning of th 
i. word ‘Ganges in the sentence “There is water in the Ganges” is not - ५ 
Incompatiable, it would not convey the idea of the bank. For, sometimes — 
even when the primary meaning is: not incompatiable, something t TX 
1 ME not the primary meaning is meant to be conveyed. Eo inst d 
"E When it is said, “My Love, Go if you so desire! May your. b be 
` auspicious | May I be born in the same place whither you are 207 १! 
. there is no incompatibility in-the primary meaning. And 
4 intention of the speaker iS (७) convey to the person addressed to 
Should not go.’ Moreover, the para (i. €s that whi dn 


u 9 टू 2^ Mi 
inderstood) is not necessarily the 'pervader' (४ 
Gm c ERE OMNEM WES E I = 4 x — = 


aa aa 


a b 1 : M. 


1. न द्वितीय: । पदवाक्ययोः पदाथतत्स 


FS = अ आह 
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the primary meaning. As for instance, when it is said, “The cradles 
are crying’, what is meant is that the babies (lying an the cradle) are 
crying. In this case neither are cradles and babies universally associ- 
ated nor are babies always associated with crying. 


That prayojana cannot be the connotation of the word tatparya 
can be shown as follows :—The prayojana may have reference to the 
person addressed to (pratipadya) or to the speaker h imsel f (pratipadaka). 
It cannot be the former, as the 'verbal means of right knowledge' 
(fabda-pramága) does not depend upon the prayojana of the person 
addressed to. Were it so, it would lead to unwarranted results 
(atiprasanga) viz. that the same sentence would have different purports 
for different persons according to their differing prayojana-s. Nor can 
it be urged thatjonly that which is the sadhya oí the meaning of the 
sentence (vakyartha) can be regarded as the prayojana in this context 
and that thus the s2dhya would constitute the purport. For, sadhya 
itself is of two kinds viz. karya (effect) and jfapya (that which is 
revealed or made known) and each of the two itself could be of various 
kinds according to the person addressed to. This would result in the 
defect (dosa) called-vakya-bheda. For instance, smoke has many effects, 
such as the blackening of the spot where it rises, dispelling of mosquitos 
and thelike. Similarly it reveals several things such as, the fact of 
the fuel being wet (@rdrendhana-samyoga) and the like. Thus if one 
said, *Smoke is rising in this place", it would be difficult to determine 
the purport of the sentence, for one would not be able to make out the 
prayojana-s of the different listeners. Nor can’ the prayojana of the 
speaker be regarded as the purport, as the Mimamsaka does not admit 
that the Vedas have had any speaker (= author). 


The last alternative viz. uddeSya is the meaning of the word 
tatparya or purport. The purport of a word or a sentence is that 
which is intended by the speaker or the author. That is what we find 


1. नापि तृतीय: । तद्धि प्रतिपाद्यापेक्षितं, प्रतिपादकापेक्षितं वा स्यात्‌ । TR: । 
शब्दप्रामाध्यस्यातदधीनत्वात्‌ । तथात्वे वाऽतिप्रसञ्भात्‌ | यस्य यदपेक्षितं, तं प्रति 
तस्य परत्वप्रसङ्गात्‌। तंदर्थसाध्यत्वेनाऽपेक्षानियम इति चेत्‌ । न। कार्यज्ञाप्यमेदेत 
साध्यस्य बहुविधत्वे भिन्तात्पर्थतया वाव्यभेदप्रसङ्गात्‌ । धुमस्य हि प्रदेशश्यामल- 
तामशकतिवृत्याद्यनेकं कार्यम्‌ । श्राठेन्धनदहनाद्यनेकं ज्ञाप्यम्‌ । तथा चेह प्रदेशे 


qiga इत्यभिहिते तात्पर्यतः को वावयार्थो भवेत्‌ । चेतनापेक्षाया नियन्तुमशक्य- 
त्वात्‌ । नापि प्रतिपादकापेक्षितं, वेदे तदभावात्‌ । Ibid., p. 72. 
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in actual practice. When somebody utters a lau 3 
he means thereby is that the hearer should 80 in for the thi 
commended (pravrtti, wpadana). Such a sentence has É 
pravriti for its purport. Similarly a sentence which seeks to E 
something has for its purport desisting from (nivrtti, hàng) that thin 
Similar is the position of Vedic sentences. Otherwise, what are n 
as artha-vada-s would become meaningless, This uddesya or inten HA 
is nothing but a desire (echa) of the Speaker or the author and is 
variously termed as vyavasaya, adhikāra, abhipraya, bhava or asaya, 
Thus it follows that the Vedas must have an author whose intention 
or desire (=abhipraya) they seek to convey, Such an author js no 
other than God Himself. Thus may one argue :— 


datory Sentence what 


The Vedic laudatory sentences (prafarssa-vakyani) presuppose the 
desire (abhipraya) (of the speaker) viz. going in for (upadanabhipraya- 
pürvakagi), for they are laudatory sentences (prasamsa-vakya-tvat), like 
ordinary sentences, such as, ‘the ripe mangoes are full of sweet juice” 
(parinati-surasamra-phalam-ity-adi-loka-vakya-vat). Similarly, the Vedic 
condemnatory sentences (ninda-vakyani) pre-suppose the desire (of the 
speaker) viz. desisting from (hana-abhipraya-pirvakani) ; for, they are 
condemnatory sentences (ninda-vakya-tuat), like ordinary sentences, 
such as ‘the ripe jack-fruit has a bad taste’ (parígati-virasam panasa- 
phalam-ityadi-vakeya-vat). Y : 

And it has been already pointed out that in case this is not & 
admitted all artha-vada-s would become meaningless.’ t 


2, 3, 4, Ayojana dhrti-adi 

The word ‘ayojana’ means ‘interpretation’, Unless the Vedas 
are correctly interpreted one cannot understand their meaning. र क्ट l 
can, therefore, it be possible to carry out their injunctions. Therefore) A: 
they must be correctly interpreted. The Vedas deal with CD NS 
tal things. Their bulk is vast and there are statements that is aif 
apparently mutually contradictory, It is not 009900 0 M E It is not possible to make = aa 
Ee tal ES Tos A, EESK ` 

1, चतुर्थस्तु स्यात्‌ | agen यः शब्दः प्रवृत्तः स तत्परः | तथव ल पत्तेः | 
तथाहि-प्रशंसावाक्यमुपादातमुदिश्य लोके प्रयुज्यते, तडुपादान प | ` 
हानमुहिए्य प्रयुज्यते, तद्धातपरम्‌ | एवमन्यत्रापि सम : 
सारेण वेदेश्येवं स्वीकरणीयम्‌ । semp अ्र्थवादानां UAT मिति तदाधारपणेतु- ` 
चोहेशो व्यवसायोऽधिकारोऽभिप्रायो भाव ARIA quei E 


पुरुषघोरेयसिद्धि: । Ibid. ne की 
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correct meaning of a short sentence if it is heard in part. Therefore 
it is necessary that the first interpreter of the Vedas should be all- 
knowing (sarvajia), who should have gone through the whole of the 
Vedic literature, which also implies that he should know the extent of 
the Vedic literature. In other words, he should know that “this much 
constitutes the Vedas”. Such an all-knowing interpreter of the Vedas 
is no other than God. Knowing that ‘this much eo oe the 
Vedas” is called dÀrti (syatia, avadhàratam). So ayojana and dArti 
together constitute two other grounds for postulating God. 


It cannot be urged that those who perform the various rites 
prescribed by the Vedas can interpret them and that thus there is no 
need to postulate God. We cannot rely on the interpretation of eue 
who is not omniscient. Nor can the tradition of performing Vedic rites 
be looked upon as beginningless (anadi) ; for, that would mean that 
the tradition has had no sound basis. In fact, the correct performance 
of rites itself could not have been possible unless it had been ०. 
by a person whose competence was unquestionable. God only cou 
initiate this tradition of performing Vedic rites. Thus ‘performance 
(anusthana) of Vedic rites also constitutes one of the grounds for 
postulating God. The word adi (=etcetra) in dhrti-adi occuring in the 
harika quoted earlier stands for anusthana (= performance). 


5, Pada 
Words like Om, /évara are used in the Vedas. That there is God 
is understood from the use of such words in the Vedas. Such words 
as Zvara and the like are not devoid of meaning; for, they have been 
I SO = 


1. (a) व्याख्या विश्वहशः सती NK. V. 6. E 
(5) आयोजनात खल्वपि । न हि वेदादव्याख्यातात्‌ कश्रिदर्थमधिगच्छति । त चेक- 

देशदशिनो व्याख्यानमादरणीयम्‌ । पोर्वापर्वपरासृष्टः शब्दोऽन्यां कुरुते मतिम्‌, 
इति स्यायेनानाश्वासात्‌ । त्रिचतुरपदकादपि वाक्यादेकदेशः्वाविणोऽचयया्श्रत्ययः 
स्यात्‌ , किमुताती्द्रियादन्तरान्तरवाक्यसम्भेददुरिगमात्‌ । ततः सकलवेदवेदाथ- . 
दर्शी कश्चिदेवाऽम्युपेयोऽ्यथाऽनधपरम्पराप्रसङ्गात्‌ i स च श्रुताऽघीतावधुतरमुतः 
साङ्भोपाङ्गवेदवेदार्थस्तद्विपरीतो वा न सर्वज्ञादन्यः सम्भवति । को ह्यप्त्यक्षीकृत- 
विश्वतदनुष्ठान एतावानेवायमाम्ताय इति निश्चिनुयात्‌ । कश्चाऽ्वाग्हशूनिःशेषाः 
श्रुतीग्रन्यतोष्यंतो वा$धीयीत, श्रध्यापयेद्वा । श्त्रापि प्रयोगः । वेदाः कदाचित्‌ 
सर्वेवेदार्थविदव्याख्याता: ग्रनुष्ठातृमतिचलनेऽपि निश्रलार्थानष्ठानत्वात्‌। यदेव 

- तत्सव तदर्थविद्व्यास्यातं, यथा मस्वादिसंहितेति NKP. V p.75, 
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used as conveying some meaning in the Vedas, Smrtis an 
like other words. Statements like 


uttamah purusastv-anyah paramatmety-udahrtah. 
yo loka-trayamaviáya, bibhartyavyaya ifvarah. . 


ELS 


tell us what eod p Iávara is like. Similarly after teaching Zjvara- 
pragidhana it 15 said : 

Sarvajflata trptir-anadi-bodhah 

svatantrata nityam alupta-saktih. 

ananta-saki$ ca vibhor vidhi-jfiah 

gud ahur aùgāni Mahesvarasya. . 
So just as we believe in the transcendental things connoted by words 
like svarga used in the Vedas, even so we ought to believe inthe — 
existence of God who is designated as Jévara, Param-atman etc. in the — . 
Vedas. It is unwarranted to say that the words like Zfvara, Param- 
atman and the like are used figuratively. Moreover, if words like — — 
lívara and Param-atman were devoid of any meaning, they would not 
have been used in a sentence together with other words (which have 
meaning) in the Vedas. | 


Besides, the word ‘I’ (asmad) is used in the Vedas insuch —— 
sentences as “One should worship Me". In the ordinary sentences in — 
everyday life (loka) the word ‘I’ does not connote any of the jns pex 
things, for it is never used to refer to such things. Nor does 5 क: t 3 
the individual ‘self’, for otherwise it would as well be ve! wW 5 
reference to the self of others. In fact, it is used by one vio 
independent speaker (= author) of a sentence with 220208 Io 
This is always so. Therefore it follows that just as in every 
the word ‘I’ is used by an independent speaker of a sentence, zr 
word ‘I’ as used in the Vedas should refer to their author. : We i 
so, it would not have occured there at all. It will not do KOE 
the word ‘I’ refers to the person who merely utters the word ‘I’ refers to the person Wio पे AR the 


1. (ay ईश्वरादिपदं साथ लोकवृत्तानुसारतः Sd NK. V. 6. x 
(b) पदात्‌ खल्वपि । श्रूयते हिं त J a 
श्रुतिस्मृती तिहासेषु प्रयुज्यमातत्वात नट ee 

(e) अत्रापि प्रयोगः । यः शब्दो यत्र qeu roD e Don 
यथा स्वर्गशब्दः सुखविदोषे प्रयुज्यमानस्तस्य | हारित 
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a 


repeats the particular sentence. Otherwise the Statement viz. “One 
should worship me” would mean that the person 7 the sentence 
would become an object of worship. The sentences viz. “I am the 
origin of everything in this universe. Everything Diog from Me" 
when repeated by the successive teachers and their pupils would make 
them think that they were endowed with the power to create the 
universe etc. All such worship would turn out to be a big hoax and 
all activity would come to a stop. Therefore the person who merely 
repeats (anu-vakta) the word ‘I’ is not the person connoted by it but the 
independent author thereof (svatantra-ucearayita). In fine, we infer the 
existence of God as connoted by such words as Om, /évara, the first 
person pronoun ‘I’ and the like occuring in the Vedas.’ 


6. Pratyaya 

The word pratyaya here stands for vidhi-pratyaya suffixed to 
verbal roots to express the optative mood. Sometimes the idea of the 
optative mood is also expressed by using the present indefinite form of 
the verbal root. Svarga-kamo yajeta and dadhna juhoti are two 
injunctions that illustrate the two cases respectively. Now the 
question is: ‘What is the meaning of the vidhi-pratyaya ? Udayana 
says that the intention (abhipraya) of the trustworthy person (@pta) or 
the speaker (vakta) is the meaning of the vidhi-pratyaya. When some 
trustworthy person utters an injunctive sentence, he wants the hearer 
either to do something or to desist from doing something. And the 
hearer would infer, in the first case, that doing the thing in question 
would enable him to achieve his object, and, in the other case, that by 
not desisting from the thing prohibited he would reap some very highly 
undesirable reward. This is so when the injunctive sentences have 
human authors. The Vedic injunctions are no exception to this rule. 
There also the vidht-pratyaya must express the intention of the trust- 
worthy person who is their author. Thus the use of vidhi-pratyaya in 
the Vedas also presupposes a trustworthy person as their author whose 


1. WT च । अस्मत्पदं लोकवदवेदेऽपि पुज्यते | तस्य च लोके नाचेतनेष्वन्यतमदर्थ: । 
तत्र सवथवाप्रयोगात्‌ | नाप्यात्ममात्रमर्थ: । परात्मन्यपि प्रयोगप्रसङ्गात्‌ | श्रपि तु 
यस्तं स्वातन्त््येणोच्चारयति, तमेवाह । तथेवान्वयव्यतिरेकाभ्यामवसायात्‌ | ततो 
लोकव्यु्पत्तिमनतिक्रम्य वेदेऽप्यनेन स्वप्रयोक्तेव वक्तव्यः | ्रन्यथाऽप्रयोगप्रसङ्गात्‌ । `°" 
तस्मान्ाजुवक्ताऽस्य वाच्यीऽपि तु वक्तैवेति स्थिते प्रयुज्यते । वेदे श्रस्मच्छन्दः 

र स्वप्रयोक्‍्तृवचन:, श्रस्मच्छब्दस्वाह्लोकवदिति | Ibid, p. 77. 
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abhiprāya is expressed by the vidhi-pratyaya, It is God wh 
whose 


abhipraya is expressed by the injunctive verba] Suffix, 


The Mimamsaka cannot urge that although this rule 


the meaning of the vidhi-pratyaya may be all right, it is, 
applicable to Vedic vidhi-vakyas, 


Tegarding 
ho 

for the Vedas have no ie 
use of vidhi-pratyaya itself proves otherwise, Moreover, as Udayana 
has shown in the second chapter of the Nyaya-kusumanjali, the authori- 
ty of the Vedas was acceptable only if they were composed by an 
Omniscient author whom the Naiy&yikas called God. The Naiyayikas 
hold that validity depends on extraneous factors, Just as the fact of 
an unmarried woman being pregnant presupposes her connection with 
some male person, even so the use of vidhi-pratyaya in the Vedas cannot 
be explained except on the supposition that they have had an author, 
It cannot be assumed that vidAi-pratyaya expresses the intention of the 
speaker in the case of ordinary sentences while in the case of a Vedic 
sentence it expresses some other thing, for that would militate against 
the general rule that the words have the same connotation wbether in 
ordinary parlance or in the Vedas. The vtdhi-pratyaya does not express 
the ‘intention’ of the teachers of the Vedas ; for, in fact, they merely 
repeat (anuvaktarah) the Vedic injunctions in course of their teaching. 
A parrot might also repeat an injunctive sentence. But that does not 
mean that the vidAi-pratyaya therein expresses some ‘intention’ or desire 
of the parrot. Were it so, then, by the same logic one would say that 
a royal proclamation, when read out by some 
task, would express the ‘Intention’ of the person m E 
ment, But, surely, the proclamation 1s meant to express the desire ० 


the king and not of the announcer.’ EM —— 
1. विविर्वक्तुरभिप्रायः प्रवृत्यादों लिआदिभि:। 
ग्रमिघेयोध्युमेया तु कर्तुरिष्टास्युपायता NY gatas तेषु quur 
2, लौकिक एव वाक्ये श्रयं प्रकारः कदाचिद्‌ ुद्धिमविरोहति र स्तीति चेत्‌ । 
निरस्तत्वात्‌ इति चेत्न, निरासहेतोरभावाठ | e Er क्रियताम्‌ । 
मा भूदन्यत , विधिरेव arag गर्भ इव पुंयोग प्रमाण रिङ एव नपारी इति 
लिडो वा लोकिकार्थातिक्रमे य एव लोकिकास्त एव o g a 
विप्लवेत ।''' तथापि वक्‍तुणामुपाच्यायानामिवाभिपायो 3 रेण प्रवृत्तेः शुकादिवत्‌ 
वक्त्रा परमेश्चरेशेति चेच, ccs म य ज्ञा, कि ताम 
तथाविद्याभिप्रायाभावात्‌। भावे वा न राजशासनानुवादितोऽ 


us एवेति लौकिकोऽनुसवः । NKP. V. 9. 199- 


person entrusted with the 
aking the announce- 
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7. Sruti 

The Mimamsakas admit the authority of the Vedas. The Vedas 
or Srutis also speak of God and his various attributes. In fact, 
Udayana says that the Vedas as a whole speak and sing the glory 
of God. The Purusa-Sükta! speaks of God as the Creator of the 
universe, the Rudra-Süktas speak of His glory We know Him 
as Sabda-Brahman from the Mandala-Brahmanas. The Upanigads 
first describe the nature of the external world and then point out that 
He transcends the external world. Such portions of the Vedas (like 
those mentioned above) as speak of matters other than karman are no 
less authoritative than those that teach karman. The arthavadas may 
eventually have to be looked upon 88 having bearing on one karman or 
the other but that too having first expressed their own meanings. The 
fact that something teaches or does not teach karman does not make it 
authoritative or un-authoritative. The Buddhist and Jaina scriptures 
also teach karman but that does not entitle them to be regarded as autho- 
ritative. The authoritativeness (pramazya) of $abda depends upon the 
merit of the speaker or the author (vakty-guna). 


8. Vakya. 


A sentence expresses the mutual relation (sarhsar ga) between the 
individual words or their meanings. But it is found that the knowledge 
of the mutual relation of the meaning of individual words constituting 
the sentence is acquired by the author of the sentence independently of 
the sentence. For instance, if ‘X’ is the author of a particular sentence 
then 'X' must have had the knowledge of the samsarga independently of 
that particular sentence. The Vedas also (sentences as they are) 
express particular relation of words or their meanings. This presupposes 
their author who had the knowledge of that particular relation inde- 


1, RV.X 90, 

2. (a) श्रतेः खल्वपि 
Ber एव हि वेदोऽयं परमेश्वरगोचर: | 
स्वार्थद्वारेव deed तस्य स्वर्गादिवद्विधो N NK. ७ 16, 

(b) न सन्त्येव हि वेदभागा यत्र परमेश्वरो न गीयते | तथाहि। स्रषटुत्वेन पुरुष- 
सूक्तेषु, विभूत्या रुद्रेषु शब्दब्रह्मत्वेन मण्डलब्राह्मणेषु, प्रपश्चं पुरस्कृत्य “From 
तयोपनिषत्सु, यज्ञपुरुषत्वेन मन्त्रविधिषु, देहाविर्भावेरूपाख्यानेषु, उपास्यत्वेन च 


ex Q णमि ~ 
सवत्रेति | rapiat न ते प्रमाणमिति चेन्न तद्धेतोः कारणदोषशङ्कानिरासस्य 
भाव्यश्रुताथसाधारणत्वात्‌ । NK P. V p, 140 222 
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be authoritative, if 
D, has been pointed 
that they are begin- 
tulate God, Thus 


pendent ly of the Vedas. That they would not 
they were not composed by a trustworthy perso 
out repeatedly. "Therefore it cannot be maintained 
ningless (an-2di) and that it is needless to pos 
vakya-tva is also a ground for postulating God, 


9-10. Samkhya-visesa 


In the ordinary sentences the number (samkhya) 


expressed by the 
verbal form in the first person is construed with t 


he speaker, The 
For instance, in the 


become many |) the 
singular number expressed by the verbal form syam is to be construed 


with the original speaker of the sentence, Therefore, one must admit 
some author of the Vedas. God alone can be their author, 


same is applicable to Vedic sentences as well, 
sentence ‘eko’ham bahu syam’ (May I, who am one, 


Or the word sarskhya stands for sari] AZ or samakhya, which means : 
a ‘name’, Therefore, the word sarsEhya-vifesa occuring in the karika 
would mean the names like ‘Kathaka’ etc, by which the different re- 
censions of the Vedas are known. Now the point to be considered is : 
Why are the different recensions of the Vedas known by names such a 
as Kathaka and the like? The answer is that it was God who having 2g 
embodied himself as Katha etc. taught those recensions to the rsis for 
the first time. The YE of these recensions are derived from the 
different names that God assumed when he embodied himself as Katha 
etc. The different names by which the different recensions are wr 
are not after the names of those teachers that taught those recensions ; 
for there have been innumerable teachers. - 

Thus we see thst according to the alternative interpre tn 
the karika as detailed above, Udayana has adduced ten arguments to 
Prove the existence of God. 


1. वाक्यादपि । संसर्गभेदप्रतिपादकत्वं EDT वारयसि ae 2 
यत्संसर्गभेदप्रतिपादकं, तत्‌ तदनपेक्षसंसर्गज्ञानपुवक॑ यथालोकिके, तथा च 
प्रयोग: । विपक्षे च बाधकमुक्तम्‌ । NEP. V p 144 O 

2, सडख्याविशेषादपि-- 
स्यामभूवं भविष्यामीत्यादिसङ्ख्या च वक्‍तुगा | 

समाख्याऽपि न शाखानामाद्यप्रवचनाहते ॥ 
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Ti CULT WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
ACINTY A-BHEDABHEDA 
DR BHAKTI BHATTACHARYA 
man’s quest has been to make a probe 
orld. Man’s sorrows have stimu- 


BHAK 


From time immemorial, 


into the mysteries of life and the w 
lated it. He has gone into the question of external world of 


But his principal concern has been the pursuit of 
The Rsis of the Upanisads cultivated 
in us. They gave us wisdom. 


physical nature. 
truth in respect of inner life. 
a superior power of vision inherent 
Truths sprang from their life and 
the knowledge of the Ultimate Reality and spiritual life. The Hindus 
inherited these truths, the revelations of the ancient seers. 


direct experience, They embodied 


With the rise of materialism and scepticism, things took a 
different turn. Materialism denied God without qualification. It was 
directly opposed to the accepted tradition. It questioned the validity 
of the past wisdom. The formidable array of argumenis of the 
Carvaka materialists was successfully met by the exponents of 

: Buddhism and Jainism. But the latter ethical systems promulgated 
the doctrine that by refraining from all evil in thought, word and deed, 
man can escape the miseries ; it was immaterial whether God or any 


other divine power existed or not. Logic came to the forefront 
. o f} 
poetry and religion had to make room for cold reason and hard 


analysis. 


In thi : o 
a Be hour of dag crisis, the conservative minds had perforce 
eir steps. They had to fight the destructive criticism of 


Es ^ : EL opponents and to re-establish, by reason and experience, what 
oats yy had accepted in good faith. The attack on Hindu belief gave 
E to ‘ine airs important schools of philosophy —N yaya Sastra of 

वि RN of Kanada, Saükhya of Kapila, Yoga of Patafijali, 
maion ळग orien या o to the ultimate goal of life, 
d E led c M or this, one needed the ordering of life 
plur - ae but hey ew vale aA Vaisegika believed in atomic 
he necessity. Í logi E He of philosophy: Nyaya would 
fie = HSN : SOI the basis, while Veigesika would 
चि Oo) ipl worlds aiye like 
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; £ Bub प Creation a 
dissolution of the world. But it argued against the Vaige 5 


establish its own that nature and consciousness being o 
other, nature could not generate consciousness, 


f/f . - =® E 
Nyaya-Vaisesika and Mimamsa recognised periodic 


Sika view to 
Dposed to each 
LI | VaiSesiks and Yoga 
Jaid stress on religious experience, They admitted the existence f 
God but did not accept bim as the Creator of the universe i 
Purva-mimamsa and Vedanta laid stre 6 


i Both 
ss on ethics and religion while 


tween nature and mind as the 
Ultimate problem. The Mīmāmsaka spoke of God but denied His 
importance and efficiency in the moral ordering of the world, But 


Vedanta considered the relation be 


whether it is realism of Nyaya and Vaigesika, the dualism of Sankhya 
or the monism of Vedanta, the approach of all is for the realisation of 
truth, All the systems concentrate upon the spiritual. They conceive 
man to be spiritual in nature and concerned primarily with his spiritual 
destiny. Practical application of philosophy to life is, therefore, the 
keynote of every school of thought. Thus the philosophical specu- 
lations are united as links in the chain of history, They agree 
although they vary in methods of approach as also in conclusions, | 


Of these, Vedanta, rich in philosophical value and religious 
experience, is a living force with the Hindu thinkers. In it, we find 
dual characters of the Reality. It is Brahman, the one without any 
second, pure identity without difference.’ It is indeterminate (nirvisesa), 
unmanifest (avyakta), formless (amiurta), immortal (amrta). The Rg- 
Veda says—*The Reality is one, sages speak of Him differently.” 
It is the Brahman of the Upanisads; and Brahman is Atman, the 
Reality of reality? It is the substratum (adhss¢hana) of eu crentgd 
beings. gain, it is limited (mūrta), empirical (vyavahārika-sat), 
perishable, mutable. It is a person possessed of infinite powers and 
qualities. Many gods are also mentioned in the Upanigads. The 


: i i i i man, as 
ultimate aim of life is realised in becoming one with Brahman, 
f God. Thus we see that the 


well i iding i bode o 
as in residing in the abo different angles. They are 


Upanisads give series of truths viewed from istent whole. Not 
neither consecutive nor codified, nor form 8 consisten s, and thus 
being systematic, they admit of different interpretations, 


9 Y : t ways by 
allow -Mlow themselves to be handled and fes o. TTE to be handled and fashioned in different ways ^» 


~ Svet, U. III 9. 
1. Ch. U. VI. 8, 4; Brh. U. IV. 4.19; Ve 3:23; Svet, U 


2. एकं ag विप्रा बहुधा वदन्ति Rg. V. 1- 16446. 
* सत्यस्य सत्यम्‌ Brh. U. HI. 1, 20. 


~ 
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different schools of thought. In consequence, we have the absolute 
monism of Sankara, Qualified monism (Visistadvaita) of Ramanuja, 
Dualism of Madhva, Dualistic monism (dvaitadvaita) of DAC Pure 
monism (fuddhadvaita) of Vallabha, Acintyabhedabheda of Caitanya, 
Saivisz, Saktism etc. 
Philosophy is the art of morallife and the art of spiritual living. 
It starts from the practical problems of lite and tries to solve them. 
It, therefore, caters to man's practical needs 1n making ma n what he is, 
divine, kind and compassionate. As 8 practical guide, philosophy 
teaches man to perform his duties under all circumstances. The 
system of thought which fails to achieve this end has no appeal to man, 


Sankara’s absolute monism has stirred the intellectual world, 
His splendour of thought as well as probe into metaphysics have hardly 
any parallel. “His system alone can reconcile and ennoble the different 
sides of life into ideal joy and happiness.’ 
a vista of life arresting and reassuring, practical and sublime, yet his 


L 


Although Sankara opens 


system is too high to satisfy the cravings of the common man. 


Human heart longs for a God who, like loving parents, accepts 
and rewards passionate devotion ; who is a friend, helper and savior. 
The Mimamsakas could have met these needs as the sacrificial cult 
allowed devotional worship of the Supreme through symbols. Unfortu: 
nately, however, the Brahmanical cult was more interested in building 
a stable society suffering from disintegration of Buddhism. Consequent- 
ly, it introduced rigorous caste system and did not allow the Sudras, 
the lowest class, to perform sacrifice. The result was that the 
Südras were left to their own cults. They thus helped the growth of the 
theistic religions of Vaisnavism, Saivism and Saktism. These religions 
looked upon all men, high or low, as children of God, the same father, 
entitled to equal treatment. 


Bhakti Cult and its growth. 

Bhakti or devotion includes farms of worship from the lowest to 
the highest. It covers a large number of sects or sampradayas, tradi- 
tional and revolutionary, social and a-social. It is divided into three 
main streams—Vaisnavism, Saivism and Saktism, with two subdivisions 
of each, the mystic school and the Acarya school. The religious 
experiences of the mystics, specially the Alvars of South India, who 
like the seers of the Upanisads contemplated God, paved the way for 
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nal Vedanta with the Bhakti 
S within the fold of this cult, 
Y ankara says 
et ald down for emancipation, t 
Bhakti. onstant attempt to liv 


culled single-pointed devotion", 


reconciliation at a later date of the traditio 
cult. Even Sankara’s Advaitism come 
In Sloka 31 of the Viveka-cudamanj $ 


€ . 
and conditions | ‘of all the Instruments 


he most important js 
e up to one’s own Real Nature is 


: n Out of the three main Streams referred 
to above, Sprang a large number of cults owin 


the theological schools they belonged to. Bh 
the supreme Lord in Ramananda, Kabir, Tulsidas, Nabha Das, Muluk 
Das, Dadu & others, JtianeSvara, Namdeva, Eka-Natha, Tu 
worship Krsna and X E while Nimbarka, Visnumuni, Vallava and 
Caitanya worship Krsna and Radha, 


8 to their allegiances to 
akti centers round Rama as 


It (Bhakti Cult) has its origin in the remote past. In the Rgveda 
we find that gods were invoked by prayer, “All my thoughts, seeking 
happiness, extol Indra, longing for him. They embrace him as wives 
embrace a fair young bridegroom, him, the divine giver of gifts, He 
may help me"! Devotional worship through symbols formed an essen- 
tial part of the sacrificial cult, In the Bhagavata, the most popular 
work in the devotional literature in India, bhakti is defined as a “surging 
emotion which thrills the whole frame, chokes speech and leads to 
trance". It lays down that love for God must be absolutely unselfish 
and free from any desire for reward. In the Narada-sütra, Bhakti has 
been defined as the most sincere love for God. It generates love for all, 
removes hatred and confers eternal peace. Bhaktiis worship as also 


realisation. It is the path as well as the end of it. The path of devotion ; 


is preferable to that of action, knowledge or yoga.” 

Probably the best definition of the term bhakts comes from 
Prahlada, the prince of the devotees. According to him, bhakti is as 
great an attachment to God as an impudent man feels for the sense 


objects. Bhakti is thus uninterrupted single-minded devotion ७४८, Y. 
Union with God is the divine right of every individual irrespective b. 


caste and creed. According to the Vaisnava religion, the highest values — — - 


of life can be achieved through this path alone, Sin is separation from 


1, REAL 
2. (a) सा तस्मिन परमप्रमरूपा Naradtya-bhakti-Sūtra 1.2 


(b) सा न कामयमाता तिरोधरूपत्वातू 10१2. 7 
(०) स्वयं फलरूपेति ब्रह्मकुमारः Ibid. 4.80. 


` (द) सा तु कर्मज्ञानयोगेम्योप्यधिकतरा 1514 4.25, 
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God. Real atonement consists in union with God first and service to 
all creatures thereafter. 
The chief advocates of theistic Vedanta are Ramanuja, Madhva, 


Nimbarka, Vallabha and Caitanya. They all believe in personal God 
who could be worshipped with all passions and love. But difference 
of opinion exists between Ramanuja and Madhva on one side and 
Nimbarka, Vallabha and Caitanya on the other. The difference is 
radical. Visnu is the God of Ramanuja and Madhva. Vignu or Narayana 
resides in Vaikuntha. His power and consort is Laksmi. Visnu and 
Laksmi represent magnificence of Bhagavan (God). ‘The Jiva (indivi- 
dual soul) must stand at a respectable distance to worship him with 
awe and reverence. Krsna is the God of Nimbarka, Vallabha and 
Caitanya. Radha is his power, his consort. Here the Jiva (individual 
soul) stands in intimate human relation with Krsna who is a child, a 
friend or a lover. This intimate relation of affection, friendship and 
love is superior to and more blissful than that of fear, obedience and 
regard. 


Ramanuja in his Vedartha-samgraha and Sri-bhasya says that 
his system is based on the old teachings of Dramida, Tanka, Guhadeva 
and the Bodhayana. In the teachings of Nammalvar, the best mystic 
of the Vaisnava school, are traced the essentials of Ramanuja’s 
doctrine. The Vaisnava mystics and saints go by the name of Alvars. 
They were wandering singers of God like the Bauls of Bengal, Of 
them Nammalvar and Tirumangai Alvars held positions of high esteem. 
The devotional songs of the Alvars are known as Prabandam, The 
Alvars did not believe in the distinctions of caste, rank and sex. By 
love and complete resignation every man and woman can realise the 
ultimate reality and enjoy infinite bliss. After the Alyars came the 
Acaryas, Mystics and poets were followed by scholars and thinkers. 
Nathamuni (born 824 A. D.) a follower of the Bhagavata school of 
Northern India, in his book, the Ubhaya-Vedanta, raised the status of 
the divine songs of the Alvars, composed in Tamil language, to the 


level of Vedanta. The real Spiritual language is not what we say 
but what comes from within—what we feel 


in the core of our heart. 
The next teacher of the Vigistadvaita school 


z र is Alvandar, a grandson 
of Nathamuni, who commented on Paficaratra in the light of the 


Vedanta. Next to him comes Ramanuja (born 1017 A. D.) the best 
commentator of the Visistadvaita,. Saükara places a new interpretation 


तर्ज 
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of Bauddha-Nirvana and thereby proves 631 


Bhaskara follows Sankara and refutes Wi nd of Advaitg, 
the recognition of adjunct and identity in dia Maya, by 
Bhaskara is followed by Yadava who offers a mo ce ( hedabheda), 
pretation of the bhedabheda doctrine, WR 


Yadava and diverts the 


bjective inter- 
i Rāmānuja Comes 

philosophical Speculation into a new 
by his doctrine of synthetic love. Ràmànuj: 


next to 
channel 


made sincere att 
ct ut S empts to 
rouse religious consciousness of the lower classes and succeeded i 

0 an 


appreciable extent in giving them Vaignava faith. He, however, did not 
extend the same facilities to the lowest classes due to his BE A 
respect the ancient caste restrictions, Ramanuja did not find ye 
difference between the philosophy of the Vedanta and that of the Tamil 
Prabandha, The important Acarya of Vaisnavism of the south India 
next to Ramanuja was Vedanta Desika. 


Shortly after Ràmànuja's death in 1137 A. D., two branches of 
the Vaisnava cult gained in prominence. The southern branch known 
as Tengalai was founded by Pillai Lokacarya while the Northern 
school known as Vadagalai was led by Vedanta Degika. There was 
serious difference of opinion between the two branches. The Northern 
school considered the Vedanta more important than the Tamil 
Prabandha and held that God’s merey was spontaneous and not limited 
by any condition. According to the latter, both God’s mercy and 
complete resignation to God (Zpatti) were necessary although both the 
branches admit that God himself is both the means and the end. The 
difference in outlook came to a pitch due to the insistence of Pillai 
Lokacarya. In the medieval age Northern India witnessed the influence 


:onversion to Islam a large number ot Van 8 large number of Vaisnava 
reformers under the able leadership of Ramananda, a desciple. of 
Ramanuja, took upon themselves the task of revitalising Hindu religion religion. 
f the desciples of Ramananda, Dadu and Tulsidas were Very 
popular. Kabir by his teachings and conduct as also by m 
agreement between Vedanta and Sufism made great E is 
Hindu Muslim unity. Dadu used to meet Akbar often e : 
Purpose. Tulsidas made himself immortal by making à Eos 
the Ramayana. Close connection exists between the B bees 
of Vallabha and Vaisnava mysticism, specially that 1 r m 
the Krsna’s sports with gopis. A striking n E e 
introduced by some Alvars was the love story ० AT» 
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It bore close resemblance to the unselfish sincere love of Radha and 
Krsna, the theme of the Vaisnava school of Bengal started by Caitanya. 


Acintya-bhedabheda-vada of Caitanya 

Caitanya (1485-1533) did not write any book. It is, however, 
believed that he composed the Da$amüla-Sloka. Krsnadasa Kaviraja 
wrote an authoritative biography of Caitanya (1616 A. D.). Caitanya's 
discussion with Vasudeva Sarvabhauma is recorded in it. This as also 
the Dagamilla-gloka bring out Caitanya's philosophical doctrine. iva 
Gosvami (1600 A. D.) also explained Caitanys's philosophical doctrines 
in his Satsandarbha. Later on (1800 A. D.) Baladeva Vidyabhiisana 
also brought out the philosophical views of the Bengal School of 
Vaisnavism in his Govindabhasya on the .Brahma-Sütra. He also 
wrote Prameya-ratnavali which contains a summary of Caitanya’s 
philosophy. This book was well received by the Vaisnavas, The 
Siddhanta-ratnavali is also ascribed to him. 


From the Dasamiila-sloka as also from the account of Caitanya's 
instructions left by his disciples, it would appear that Caitanya's spiri- 
tual teachers were the followers of Madhva sect. He was deeply 

| influenced by the followers of Madhva, Caitanya considered himself 
a member of the Madhva school, and thought that he was preaching 
Madhva dualism. But in reality the philosophical doctrines, he 
preached, was a kind of bhedabhedabada closely resembling that of 
Nimbarka. 


Caitanya's philosophy is not unmixed dualism. While it lays 
stress on eternal differences among God, the soul and the world as laid 
down in Madhva's commentary on the Brahmasütra, it also emphasises 
eternal non-difference among them. This Special type of unity in 
difference is beyond the scope of human intellect, It isa special kind 


of non-dualism (advayavada) that reconciles or harmonises all differen- 
ces, in an unconcelvable manner. 


The supreme Reality 


According to Caitanya, the supreme Reality 
Bhagavan or Paramegvara, 
is not indeterminate (nirvifes 


is Hari i. e. 
He is determinate (savifesa), has form, and 


x ८) and formless (nirakara) as maintained by 
Sankara, He is the personal God of love and grace 


being (sat), consciousness (cit) and bliss (Granda). 
of bliss (@nanda-vigraha), He 


. His essence is 
He is the embodiment 
is both attributeless (nirguza) and 
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possessed of attributes (saguna). Heis nirgun b 

the influence of the attributes of Prak ane NN 
Omniscient and Omnipotent, He combines in 
ship and is the concrete expression of incon 
are six such powers :—(1) infinite beauty (2 
(3) infinite fame (4) infinite strength (5) 
infinite detachment i.e., absolute freedom from passion, Of "m 

qualities, Sri or infinite beauty is the highest attribute ; qs ; E 
secondary. The relation between $i and other qualities i "m i 

whole and its parts, body and its limbs, Thus pomp, stren i i 

fame are his subordinate qualities. Knowledge and dio a 
attachment) are radiations of his fame, They are thus the attributes 

of one of his secondary qualities viz., fame. Lustre of his Spiritual 

body is the indeterminate (nirvifega) Brahman of Sankara. Paramatman 

is the indwelling spirit of the world. He is only a part of the essential 


he is beyond 
and saguna because he is 


him the Powers of Lord- 
ceivable powers, There 
( ) infinite pomp and glory 
Infinite knowledge and (6) 


power (svaritpa) of (Bhagavan) Hari. 


Apparently such conception of the supreme reality is a challenge 
to the Advaitavada of Saükara. Infinite knowledge and non-attache 


ment are his essential characteristics. Saguna of Saikara is Brahman, r 
conditioned by maya, and as such it is inferior to Brahman and * 
not superior to Brahman as held by the Vaignava Schools. > 


According to them, indeterminate (nirvigesa) Brahman of Saükara 
is not an independent Reality but an attribute of Sat-cit-ananda, 
Adoption of a concrete form does not limit Hari’s Omnipresen- 
ce or his will power. The body of God is spritual and so Bhagavan 


(God) may be present in person in all places at the same time. Supra- 


logical attributes of God make for his supernatural mind, body and. 


^ : : is manifested form. 
sensejorgans. His powers are special features of Hi 


They are his essential powers (svarüpa) as also attributes of Bis mee | 
powers. The relation that subsists between his essential nature pom 
and his different powers is supralogical. God can E Aa 
conflicting powers, Apart from powers, He has transcendent né 


; l 3 P EE A ions of his essential - ; 
Which never exhausts itself in the various manifestat : (gh 


nature (svariipa). 
Hari with his two attributes, 
Power or strength, has created maya OF 1870: sige 
the form of Krsna, by only a part of no E i Wi 
part of Hari, Krsna, the world-soul (GA 
80 


= 


(1) infinite grandeur and (2 
ance and ente: 


world of manifested objects, 
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of the world and individual souls, is not in any way inferior to Bhaga. 
van Hari, in respect of fulness and abundance of attributes, for the 
reason that even a part of the infinite spiritual truth shares the 
infinitive character of the whole. 

Krsna, when identical with the ultimate reality exercises his 
exential power (svarūpa-šakti) in three different ways :— (1) Cit-Sakti 
(2) Jiva-Sakti and (3) Maya-Sakti, also known as (1) Visnu-Sakti, (2) 
Ksetrajfia-Sakti and (3) Avidyasakti. They are various manifestations 


of svarüpa-Sakti. 


The First :—Cit-Sakti is the manifestation of his divine energy, 
his eternal power. By this power, he manifests his nature as intelli- 
gence and will. It is superior to the other two powers. Since Krsna 
(Hari) is sat, cit and Znanda, his cit-Sakti consists of the corresponding 
powers of “being” (sandAinz, that is the power to make Atman 
manifest, of ci i.e, consciousness (sarivit) and of amanda i.e., bliss 
(hladinz), the power of enjoyment. The highest manifestation of 
the cit-sakti of Krsna is the power of bliss or delight. Radha is the 
essence of delight-giving power? Cit-Sakti which is also called eternal 
power (antarafga-Sakti) may be taken as the power of experiencing 
many as one and one as many. 


The Second is Jiva-Sakti, His inessential or accidental power 
(tatastha-sakti). God's cit-Sakti presents before us the whole truth and 
his maya-Sakti gives us a perverted version of truth.  Jiva-$akti 
occupies a middle place and serves as a connecting link between the 
two. It is the essential power of God in the shape of limited individual 
Soul or atmans. Since Jiva-Sakti has its place in between truth and 
the distorted imitation of it (truth), it expresses itself as the power that 
can generate two kinds of feelings. This is why, the limited Jiva has 
a dual nature, animal as well as divine. In other words the Jiva-Sakti 


is p power of God by which he transforms himself into individual 
souls. 


The Third is màaya-sakti, 
It is also an expression of God? 
(bahiranga-Sakti), 


It is just the opposite of jiva-sakti. 
3 essential power, an external power 
By this power God transforms himself into the 
As already deos, ^A already stated, «citdakti_manifests *cit-áakti manifests 


: Madhyamalila Ch. VIII. 
* कुष्णस्वरूपिणी परमानन्दरूपिणी Brahma.Vaivarta-purana 


1. Caitanya-earitamyta, 
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the real nature of God. As the spiri 
all differences and at the same tim 
runs counter to it, 


petent to unite : 
Maya-Sakti, however, ga 
truth and shows us a 
“Sakti reveals to us the full 
the fact that the individual ^ 


€ excel them, 
It hides the real nature of 
distorted imitation of it, On the contrary, cit 


implications of truth. Maya-Sakti conceals 


K = . . + 
rsna resides in the highest heaven, 5 


Er over which prakrti has no P 
jurisdiction, Krsna is unconditioned (turīya) and absolutely free from 3 


He is manifest in four vyühas, 
SaBkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, He is both transcendental 3 
(avyakta; and immanent (vyakta). The four vyühas and incarnations are 

his own parts (svariía) and these are non-different from him.! 


the influence of maya, Vasudeva, [a 


Jivas: Individual souls 


Tw "^ 
४ Re 
aider, CE d. 


ae, 
pen, 


God is the lord of Maya. The jive is overcome by the power 
of maya and is therefore subject to it (mayadhina) The individual 
souls spring from the jiva-Sakti of God. The jiva is a conscious power 
of God. jivas are parts of God and different from Him (vibiinnariia). 
Although parts originating from the same source, they are not identical 
with one another, nor are they non-different from God. The jiva is 
thus a manifestation of sat, cif and a@nanda nature of God though in a 
limited scale. Devotion to God is the highest goal for him. 


i 
teg 


T'he world : God creates world and prakrti out of it. God is E 
transformed into the world and in this he does not undergo any change m 
(modification) whatsoever. The world is not an appearance ie 
of Brahman as maintained by Sankara. It isreal pu is a je 
and distructible. It is an energy of matter. The world 5 importan 
lies in the fact that it is the training ground of man. d 
The Dagamiila-gloka, as its name imp 
The first sloka deals with th 
For the realisation of spi 


~ Theory of knowledge : 
Contains ten stanzas (éokas). 
(karaga) of true (samyak) knowledge. 
truth, the Vedas which give an acc D ewe 
revelations of the ancient seers, are the only E 
proof such as direct experience through sense we 
ही ‘Caitnya-caritamrta Madhyamalila, Ch. XXII. $ 
2, Ibid., Cb. VI. 
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acceptable only when they are in conformity with the principal doctrines 
of the Vedas. Logic falls short of its attempt to realise the spiritual 
truth which reveals only to the higher intuitions of the Rsis. 


Bondage and emancipation 
As a spark is a part of the burning fire and its exact 
epitome, all the forces that work in fire have their counterparts 
in the spark. So is the relation of the jiva to God. This is why the 
jiva is both different and non-different from God. Because of his divine 
nature arising as it does from God’s power, the jiva in non-different from 
God. He is different from God because he is a part of God and has 
thus a limited existence while God is unlimited existence. God’s 
maya-Sakti works in two ways: On the one it creates the inanimate 
universe of infinite multiplicity and on the other it acts as the power of 
ignorance by which it induces the jiva to forget his real nature that he 
is eternally related to God and to pose that he is free from all such 
limitations. According to the followers of Caitanya, the highest aspira- 
tion of the jive is to know his real nature and he should conduct his 
life accordingly. This life is the life of bhakti, self-sacrifice and love. 
Man’s worldly life is selfishness and material concern. Through the 
illusion of ignorance he conceives himself limited and conditioned by 
wants. He works for the satisfaction of his wants which in turn bring 
him sufferance and failure. Continuous strain of life forces him to a 
sense of incompetence and powerlessness. At this stage, he starts 
realising his mistake and takes to a life of dependence on God. Then his 
devotion to God gradually changes into yearning for God, which again 
culminates in selfless love. In true love there is very little sensual. 
Passions and longings are the very nature of the individual soul. 
The dovotee is required to redirect to God all the warmth of his feelings 
that he has for things mundane. A true devotee is advised to completely 
surrender himself to God, because through prayer, love and devotion, 
the nobler and diviner as yet obscure and dormant in him may come to 
manifest. Bhakti thus teaches us to stoop and conquer, Even a woman 
in love accepts humiliation gracefully, embraces poverty with pleasure 
for the sake of her beloved and comes gradually to surrender her ego, 
the vanity of false values in her and attachments to her body, mind 
etc. We have instances of such love in Sita, Savitri, Damayanti, 
Mira Bai and others. The beauty and charm inherent in the path of 
bhakti is that instead of killing our natural feelings that vibrate in us, 
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it lifts them from the mundane to the celestial Plane, di 637 m 
the gross sensual enjoyment to pure mental os M ONE E 
form of this love, Krsna is to the devotee the only SUIS E 
all women, anxious for union with Him. Salvation is enjo 
eternal bliss. Study of the Vedas, Bhàgavata-Purana ad ERN 
help the aspirants for truth in growing bhakti in them, A aes a n. 
asked to surrender himself to the Gurü (the spiritual guide) A E ee 
him to attain release from bondage and consequent rebirth, Salvation 
can be attained by chanting and reciting the name of God? 


» the rest are 


Comments 


No philosophy, howsoever great and sublime, has escaped adverse 
criticism, When such criticism js healthy, it helps build that philoso- 
phy on a firmer foundation. Adverse criticism has likewise been levelled 
against the theistic schools. Acintyabhedabheda is no exception to 
this. The main criticism is that it assumes the existence of a supra- 
logical relation among God, individual souls and the world, Further, — 
it holds that God is capable of exercising powers of opposite nature, — 
through his essential powers (svarüpa-Sakti). It is urged that the Jiva- | | 
Sakti and Maya-Sakti being mutually contradictory cannot emanate 
from the same source (viz, his essential powers). The followers of 
Caitanya answer that God has transcendental powers and as such 
exercise by him of the contrary powers does not in any way afiect 
His transcendental power which suffers no change. 31000 objection) m 
is that God's three powers (cit-Sakti, jiva-Sakti and mayarsakti) हक? 
not separately intelligible nor are their relations to God liable to Er 4 
analysis. It is therefore contended that assumption of the sopra s 
relation is the crux of Caitanya’s philosophy. The LAOS of hs a 
may point out that all the schools of thought specially those evolving | 


: ised by — 
from the Vedas recognise that the highest truth cannot be Dm 
logic. Logic is of help only at the i 


nital stage of the process. पली — 
is revealed only to intuition. This is why wo i ह 
authority of the Vedas as final and is prepa a 2 i 
of logic only in so far as it is in conformity wi = CO 
of the Vedas. What about Saükara's SO it. 
to Brahman ? Sufikars himself evades p हे कर i: 
the question as an ilegitimate one (CU 


1. सच्चिदानन्दरसे भक्तियोगस्तिष्ठति कहा 
2, Caitanya-caritamyta, adilils, Ch. VT! 
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the only Reality and maya is not real, so the question of any relation 
between them does not arise. The theists may Similarly say that the 
Ultimate Reality being omniscient, omnipresent and omnipotent, it is 
within His competence to exercise powers which are inconceivable to 
human intellect. Caitanya’s life was the expression of the eternal 
longing of the human soul for the Infinite. The eight Slokas (verses), 
Sri Caitanya used to recite, bear glowing testimony to this. A moment’s 
separation from Krsna is so painful to him that it seems that he has not 
seen his lover for ages, Tears roll down from his eyes in abundance 
like incessant rain. His sense of loneliness is so devastating that the 
world is meaningless to him. His yearning for union with Krsna is 
beautifully expressed in the last verse: “My love, you are 
my only lord, and none else. My surrender to you is so 
complete that it has reached me toa point of no-return. It is now up 
to you my beloved, to spurn and trample me under your feet or 
to take me in your loving embrace and fill my life with eternal bliss! 
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1. श्रारिलिष्य वा पादरतां पिष्ट माम्‌ 
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मत्मागनाथस्तु स एव नापरः ॥ 
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THE PROBLEM OF ERROR 


O. P. JAISWAL 
| | The exposition of the philosophical doctrine of the Buddhist 
idealism is bound to remain incomplete and imperfect without a Survey 
of the theory of error as was propounded by the idealist thinkers, For 
the purpose l of pronen understanding of the heart and spirit of the 
theory of Indian philosophy, a complete and thorough grasp of the theory 
of error, charactristic of the system is indespensable. The different 
theories of error bear unmistakable individuality due to differences if 
the outlook of the philosophers of the different branches of Indian 
thought. Barring the Prabhakara Mīmāmsists all the philosophers of 
the different schools are unanimous on the possibility of error. Only 
in the Prabhakara system of thought error has been disvowed and dis- 
missed with meticulous care. The adhrents of Prabhakara, so far the 
theory of error is concerned, are usually designated Akhyativadins. 
We abstain from pursuing the chain óf argument concerning Prabha- 
kara's refutation of the theory of error as it is beyond the scope of our 


present investigation. 


The usual procedure is to arrange the theories of error into: the 
following fivefold order: (1) atma-khyati, (2) asat-khyati, (3) e-khyati, 
(4) anyatha-khyati, (5) anirvacanzya-khyati, But this classification 15 
not satisfactory as it is not comprehensive. In this fivefold arranges 
-asat-khyati which has been referred to 


ment there is no mention of sad ल की 0: 
ss ated e t of samküya Sse 

by Vijfanabhiksu, the celebrated exponen 

yey ON lace in this scheme of classifica- 


Again, alankika-khyati does not find a p 
pm although si in his Tattvaprakááa has "od e. 
We propose to adopt a new method of fourfold E m. z 
It may be stated in the following way : (1) sat-khyati ee es 
sad-asat-khyati, (4) sad-asat-vilaksana-khyate. Vie ee 

| be comprised under any one of these four tyP 


h we have already mentioned in our scheme 
bdivided into the following fourfold 


of error, it wil 


The Sat-khyaté whic 


of classification may again be SUP ast and (4) sat-Ehyati 
order ; (1) akhyati, (2) anyatha-khyāti, Oa ; 


f pkhyats, one 
as admitted by Ramanuja. Amongst these or Hc No Pass 
is aima-khyati. The Buddhist idealists have "P™ 


^ 
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khyati. 'They held that consciousness only is revealed and is the real 
entity. Sabkaracarya in his Adhyasa-bhasya has elucidated atma-khyati 
in the following words : “They say that it is the superimposition of the 
attribute of one upon the another".! Vacaspati in his comment has made 
it clear that the attribute of one presupposes the attribute of conscious- 
ness, which (attribute) is uot anything but a form of है मम No 
other attribute resides in consciousness save and except its form. Accord- 
ing to the idealistic viewpoint there is no distiction between an attribute 
and its substratum. As a consequence, consciousness is identical with 
its form. This form is imposed upon the other, i.e., on the outer 
externals. The Sautrantikas have affirmed the reality of external 
objects. They constitute the substrata upon which the superimposition 
of the form of consciousness takes place. But according to the idea- 
lists there is no outward object extrinsic to consciousness. So external 
per se are unreal Duly due to the influence of the predisposition of 
ignorance, one remains ab acterno under the delusion that external things 
exist. And the beginninglessness of ignorance accounts for the eternity 
of its predisposition. So the primeval disposition of ignorance is 
responsible for the appearance of the unreals as reals and upon them 
the unconscious aspiration of the form of consciousness is usually 
imposed. The content of superimposition (Zropya) viz., the form of 
consciousness is the truth. The reality of the form is due to the reality 
of consciousness. The idealists hold that the self is not something 
distinct from consciousness but consciousness itself. The form of 
consciousness also is one and the same with the self, So the superim- 
position of the form of consciousness is tantafnount to the superimposi- 
tion of the self qua consciousness and is usually termed atma-kAyati.' 


In the doctrine of the Buddhist idealists, cognition that is 
supposed to take into account external content stands on par with 
atma-khyati. Exror as such is equivalent to atma-khyati in the view of 
idealism. External objects are the forms of consciousness. But to this 


an objection has been raísed. If external objects were mere forms of 


consciousness (which is ideutical with the self), then they ought to have 
assumed subjective character 


| making their representation in the form 
of ‘T. Object (visaya) 


and ‘subject or the ego (visayin) are usually 
1. तं केचिदन्यत्र अन्यधर्माध्यास इति वदन्ति । 55, p, 


18. 
2. Bhamati, p. 26. 
8, Ibid. 
4 Ibid, 
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represented by the expressions ‘this’ and ‘I’ respecti कर 
the extrinsic things perse are sheer forms of iugi RR A 
then they ought to have been represented as भू am blue He A em 
‘Jam pencil’. But this is not borne out by the त 00.01 
expression. In answer to this, the idealists observe that aan 
frivolous objection. Due to the influence of the einem : i 
ignorance, instead of making themselves known in subjective त्त 
things appear in objective character formally expressed as‘ this i 
blue’, ‘this is yellow’, or ‘this is a pen’. This objectivisation is itself 
a case of error. The presence of predisposition of ignorance acts as 
an impediment in the way of subjective revelation. So form appears as 
this. The Upanisad also declares: “This entire universe is nothing 
but the self”. 


Now what is the basis of presupposing that external objects 
which are felt as not selves are nothing but forms of consciousness 
gua self?! The idealists rejoin that the real nature of an object is not 
what is perceived. The real nature in unfolded by subsequent 
proof, After an illusory cognition of conchshell as silver, there arises 
the invalidating cognition usually expressible in the form of the 
judgement: ‘This is not silver’. This knowledge of contradiction 
exhibits that the silver which appeared as the content of error is 


nothing but a form of consciousness. The negative judgement also | 
sublates the attribute thisness which appears In the silver The content a 

tinct aspects ViZ., thisness and inness: 
inness is the inward aspects, Now by 
lts in the affirmation. 


of perception presents two dis 
Thisness is the outward and 
0 ¢ 9 1 t resu ^ 
negating thisness the negative judgemen 1 ee 
If the negative judgement 1s held to negate the : 
then both the silver the locus and also E 
; This wi tail use less. k 
attribute thisness will be liable to i मर अही ioe RN 
complexity in the negative i ae : “te negative judger 
demands that thisness of silver be वडया y Bar. 
As a result, the silver remains uncontradicted. ‘For as & 
In fact the silver is not liable to sublation. FOET 


real consciousness the silver is real. Now) 12 E M 
(that is, outwardness) was superimposed due to t] 
beginningless predisposition of हि 4 
traneousness, the silver reverts to 1 


of its internal aspect. 
silver, the locus of thisness, 
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about the assertion of the idealists that the form of consciousness is 
superimposed in the shape outwardness. 


While indicating the varieties of perverted or erroneous cognition 
Vacaspati Migra has made the following observation in his Tatparya- 
tka: “Some say that consciousness with its form referring to the 
outward content is called error." In course of elucidating this view 
Vacaspati has mooted the query: Does direct experience bear out 
that the silver and so forth are forms of consciousness and not outer 
things ? Or do we simply infer that the silver is a form of consciousness?! 
In the first case, is this experience of the nature of affirmative judge- 
ment: ‘This is silver’ or a negative judgement "This is not silver’? 
The affirmative judgement clearly states that the silver is not-self. 
Otherwise, the judgement would have taken the form ‘I am silver’ and 
not “This is silver’. If the silver is held a form of consciousness it 
should find its expression through the judgement, ‘I am silver’, which 
however is an obvious absurdity.? 


To this the Buddhist idealists answer that the judgement 'I 
am silver, represents cognition and so it is not erroneous. But the 
judgement ‘This is silver’ is false in so far as it expresses the silver 
in terms of extrinsic character. In this case, the silver despite its being 
& form of consciousness does not appear as such in the erroneous 
cognition. 


But this position of the idealists is liable to further interrogation : 
"Does the negative judgement only repudiate the position that the 
silver is an objective reality ; or does it go further to prove pari passu 
that the silver is a form of consciousness? The idealists maintain 
that the subsequent cognition denied outward existence of the silver. 

further leads to the conclusion that the silver must be a form of 
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विधिस्वरूपविमश्‌ नमन्‌ 
श्री महाप्रभुळाळ गोस्वामी 


gum] पंचमस्तवके gaug कार्यायोजनेत्यादिहेतुप्रद्शनं 
कृतम्‌ । हेतुषु प्रत्यय इत्यपि ईश्वरसाधको हेतुः । अत्र प्रत्ययशब्दस्य अर्थः विधि- 
प्रत्यय: | “्वर्णक्रामोऽश्वमेधेन यजेत! इत्यादिवेदवाक्यस्थं “यजेत इति पदं 
ठिड्योधकप्रत्यय-घटितम्‌ | यन्‌-धातोः लिडप्रत्यये सति यजेत इति | अत्न यज्‌+ 
$q यजेत gaa देत लिडथबोधक-प्रत्ययः | लिङ प्रत्यय; विधिप्रत्ययः | विधिप्रत्यय- 
स्थार्थश्वात्र आप्ताभिप्रायः । आध्ताभिप्रायो नाम वेदवकतृपुरुषामिम्रायः | आचार्यस्य मते 
आप्तामिप्राय एव विधिग्रत्ययस्याथथ: | प्रथमतः वेदः अर्पज्ञजीवोच्चरितो न भवितु- 
मर्हती त्यवधारितम्‌ । आप्तामिप्रायार्थकविधिप्रत्ययेन यस्यायमभिप्रायोऽतुमितो 
भवति स एव ईश्वरः । अन्नुमानाकारः-वैदिकविधिःप्र्ययः आप्तामिप्रायवोधकः 
विधिप्रत्यश्रत्वात्‌ | 
आचार्यः पाणिनिः “विधि निमन्त्रणामन्तरणाथी ्टसंग्र्र्थनेषु fire 
इतिसूत्रेण विध्यादिष्वर्थेषु लिडविधानं करोति | प्रवतेनातवस्य विध्यादिषु चतुषु 
अनुस्यूतस्वात्‌ तेन रूपेण प्रवर्तना एव Bee: | फ्रृत्त्यनुकूः व्यापार: मवतना | प्रवृत्ति 
शिष्यादिनिष्ठा । तदनुकूळ्यापारस्तु प्रेरणात्मक: प्रबतेयितृगुर्वादिनि्ठ ! | 
प्राभाकरमते विधिप्रत्ययस्यार्थः नियोगः । नियोगशब्दः कर्तुवाच्ये TA à 


निष्पन्नो भवति--नियुडक्ते इति नियोग: | नियोगः नियोज्यं पुरुषं नियोगस्य 


सिद्धये नियोगविषये fus करोति-- स्वसिद्धये fud स्वविषये नियुञ्जानः 


S e 
नियोग इति? AN, “अपूर्वम' इत्यादयः शब्दाः नियोगशब्दस्य गा | 
नियोगः स्वसिद्धये qud नियुञ्जानः नियोग इत्यमिधीयते | नियोगस्य je T 

ee gees धयमर्थात mj: ZART | कृतिसाध्यत्वादेव काय्य 
काय्य, कार्य्य हि कतुः इतिसाध्यमर्थात्‌ कई: ` करोतीति तियोगतम्तोऽ 
मित्युच्यते | कार्य्यमेव स्वसिद्धये नियोज्यपुरुषप्य नियोग a ee 


इति । विविवा 
jj cafes ये स्वासनि नियुज्ञानो नियोग : PN कामो 
भिधीयते । अतएव Taher कर र मरा ए | A B 


नन्तरं यः पुरुष: इदं मत्काय्येमित्यवगच्छति स एव र 
। त्यायक० go *२ I 


१-पुरुष fagat: नियोग इति व्यपदिरयते 
२. आपस्तम्ब गोतम qo १०२८ | 
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इति वाक्ये साध्यस्वर्गकामनावान्‌ पुरुष एव स्वर्गकामः । स्वर्गकामनावान पुरुषः 
ताइशकर्मण्येव नियोज्यो भवति यद्धि कार्य स्वर्गकामनावतः पुरुषस्य काम्यस्वर्गस्य 
साधकं भवितुमहति | 


काम्यस्वर्गफलाव्यवहितप्रावकाठे विद्यमानं वस्तु एव स्वर्गफलस्य साधनं 
भवितुमईति ; यागक्रिया च क्षणविनाशिनीति कालाम्तरभाविनः स्वर्गफलस्य अब्यवहित- 
प्रावक्षणे विद्यते इति यागरपक्रियाकार्य्वेनाभिमते स्वग स्वर्गंकामरूपनियोज्यरूपेण 
परुषो ऽन्वितो न स्यात्‌। यत्‌ काम्यफलस्य साधनं नास्ति ताहशकाय कदापि स्वगकामः पूरुष 
निवोज्यरूपेणन्वितो न भवितुमहति | अतएव '्विगकामो यजेत gaa यागक्रिया- 
Gia प्रमाणान्तरावे्ं कार्यमेव लिझञदिप्रत्ययेन अभिधीयते । ताइशकार्यस्यैवा- 
भिधायकः ठिडादिविधिप्रत्ययो भवति यद्धि कार्यमेतद्वाव्यातिरितेन केनापि प्रमाणेन 
बिदितं न भवति । प्रमाणान्तरावेद्त्वादेव अपूर्वमिदम्‌ इति जेगीयते कार्यस्य विषय एव 
करणम्‌ | कार्यस्य स्वरूपप्रतीती यत्‌ विषयरूपेण भासते तदेव कार्यस्य स्वरूपनिर्वतकरूपे 
करणरूपेण भासते | कार्यप्रतीती यद्धि विषयरूपेणापेक्षितं तदेव कार्यात्यती करणं भवति | 
कार्य कृतिधटितशरीरम्‌, कतिसाध्यमेवं कृति प्रति प्रधानीभूतमेव कार्यस्‌ । ज्ञानं यथा 
नियतं सविषयकम्‌ तथेव कृतिरपि नियतसविषयिका । तथाच कार्यस्य प्रतीतौ 
कृतेविषियस्थापेक्षा वर्तते | विषयमम्तरा कृतेः प्रतीतिरेव न स्थात्‌ । उत्पततिक्रिया 
सकरणिकेव | करणं विना क्रिया न भवितुमईति। धातर्थडपकरणेन नियोज्य 
पुरुषरूपः कर्ता कार्यस्योसादको भवति । कार्यमुरपद्यमानमर्थात्‌ facia, कार्यस्य 
Gaiaa नियोज्यः ; एवं करणं धात्वर्थः | यस्य पूर्व कार्यस्य विषयरूपेण प्रतीतिस्त- 
a कार्यस्य उसत्तो करणरूपेण प्रतीतिः । प्रथमतः नियोज्यपुरुषस्थ समीे 
विधिवाक्येन प्रतीतिरनन्तरं नियोज्यरूपकतृपुरुषेण कार्य i—i 
स्यात्‌ । 
कृतिसाध्यं वस्त्वेव कार्यं तस्मात्‌ mie विना कार्यस्य ज्ञानं न सम्मवति | 
यद्धि इतिसाध्यं इतिं प्रति प्रधानीमृतनतदेव कार्यम्‌ । यदू वस्तु उद्दिश्य छतिर्जायते 
तदेव इतिं प्रति प्रधानीमूतम्‌ , नियोज्यरूपकर्तृपुहुषस्य इतिः कार्य्य RA 
रवतते SRR चेतनस्य आत्मनः गुणः । चेतन एव नियोज्यो भवति । यत्र कार्य 
चेतनः पुरुषः अप्रधानरूपेण प्रतीयते तदेव कार्यम्‌ । कार्यस्य स्वरूपसिदृध्यर्थमेव चेतनः 
प्रयलवान्‌ भवति । काय हि कृतेस्द्ेरयमिति कार्य प्रधानम्‌ । अत्र क्ृतिरमधांना | एवं 


a 
e 
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genua: पुरुषोऽपि अप्रधानभूतः । ज्ञानं यथा सविषयकं तेव कृतिरपि Rui 
सविषयिका | विषयमन्तरेण ad: स्वरूपनिरुपणं न भवितुमर्हति । कृतेः विषयः 


पुरुपव्यापारः--चेश, यागः, दानं, होमादिकम्‌ । क्रियाविषयिणी तिः अपूर्वा 


gka s, तथाच नियोड्यपुरुपत्य इत्या अपूर्व सिध्यति । यागादिविषयिणी या | 


कृतिस्तथा इतिसाध्यं इतिं प्रति प्रधानीभूतमपूर्व कार्य जायते । कार्य कृति विना न 
सम्भवति, कृतिश्च क्रियां विना न सम्भवति इति इतिः क्रियाविषयिणी । तथा अनया 
कृतिप्रणाल्या यजेत इति कथिते यागविषयर्क कार्यमित्यथोऽवगम्यते agira 
बन्थनार्थक- aad: अचूअत्यये विषय; । विषिण्यन्ति विषयिणं बध्नन्ति 
स्वेन रूपेण Genii कु्यन्तीति विषयाः । ज्ञानादीनां विषयः विषयिणं बध्नाति | 
बिषयनिरूपणाधीनमेव ज्ञानं निरूपणीयं अवति । घटादिविषयः स्वविषयकं ज्ञानमितर- 
विषयकज्ञानात्‌ व्यावर्तयति, अत एव घटादिः ज्ञानस्य विषयः जायते | एवभेव कामपि 
इतरकार्याहृ्यावर्तयति इति घातर्थर्पक्रिया कार्य्य वन्धनकारिका | इतिः क्रियामिन्न- 
निरूपिता न भवति | धात्वर्थ एव क्रिया । धातथेरपक्रियाविषयकडत्या (eese 
Gea । यागविषयकं कार्यमित्यत्र madana edade 
बन्धनं व्यवच्छेदक विशेषणं वा भवतीति कार्यस्य विषयो जायते | स्वर्गकामो यंजेत 
एतादशवाक्‍यस्य यथा नियोज्यः स्वर्गकामनावानू पुरुषः, तथैव eiai EE 
नियोज्यरूपेणान्वितः इति कार्यरूपः fus नियोज्यपुरुपकाम्पछ wem साधनं 
भवतीति | कार्य लिङर्थः एव नियोज्यकाम्यस्य स्वगेस्य साधनम्‌ । तयाच लिङथकाय- 
बिषयः धात्वर्थक्रिया नियोज्यपुरुपकाम्यफलस्य साधनम्‌ | 
अत्रेयमाशङ्का aq fer: कार्यं fag aue TRA 
साधनमत एव नियोज्यः पुरुषः लिडर्थकार्यस्य सिद्धघथं sam भवति | bg? 
कार्य यदि नियोज्यपुरुषस्य यत्काम्यं फलन्तस्य साधनं न स्यात तय नियोज्यः पुरुष 
थका + gea न स्यात्‌ । तस्मात गुरुमते कां वियोज्य 
कदापि Reisa सिद्धयर्थे "E 
पुरुषस्य काम्यफस्य साधनम्‌ । S 
qaa प्रधानस्‌ । विधिवाक्ये काये 
अप्रधानभूतं कार्य सख्य विशेष्यं न भवितुम 
्रधानीभूतत्वं न संयच्छते | 


d मुख्यविशोष्यत्वमित्यपि न संघटते, यतः 


` अत्र गुरुमतानुयायितः कथय 
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6 ° 
तथाच कार्ये SUI जनकमिति कार्यमप्रधाचं 


I 


ig इति कार्यस्येव समस्तवाक्‍य- 


Gm स्वसिदूयथेमेव तिय नियुनक्ति | 
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तथाच कार्य्यं नियोगो वा स्वसिद्धमजुकूलनियोज्यप्राप््यथसेव फरुसाधनतामात्मनि 
स्वीकरोति न तु फलूसिद्धुयर्थ फल्सावनतां स्वीकरोति |o काय्य स्वसिद्धयथमेव 
नियोज्यं प्रेरयति नियोज्योऽपि saren असाधने भेव aay भवतीति नियोगः 
wil वा नियोज्यपुरुपकाम्यफलसाधनतां स्वीकरोति, फलतः कार्य्यं स्वसिद्धूयनुकूल- 
नियोज्यपुरुषछाभार्थ नियोज्यपुरुषस्य यत्काम्यं फलन्तस्य साधनं भवतीति काय्यस्य 
नियोगस्य वा प्राधान्यहानिन जायते | 
शब्देन विधेजञानमनायासेनेव सर्वेषां यदि जायते तदा साधनत्वेन ज्ञाते 
कर्मणि saat स॒त्यां निष्पादितक्रिये कार्यं साधनस्य अनुपपत्तिरेव स्यात्‌, शब्दात्सि- 
ga प्रतिपादनं वृथेव भवति, इति शब्देन विज्ञातं यस्तु नेव जिज्ञासितं भवति | 
बिधिश्च सर्वथाऽप्रसिद्वस्तदा अप्रसिद्धलादेव वेदार्थतया प्रतिपाद्यं तन्न स्यात्‌ । विधिः 
शब्देन अवगम्यते इति प्रसिद्ध एव; तथापि विधो वतन्ते दाशनिकानां काश्चन विप्रति- 
प्तय इति संशयमापन्नः विधिः जिज्ञासितो भवति | तत्र सतीषु बह्वीषु विम्रतिपत्तिषु इयं 
हि विमतिर्जायते लिडादि-लिंडादिख्यादन्यशब्दात्‌ भिद्यते इति शब्दभेद एव विधिः | 
यथा अयस्कान्तमणिस्वरूपे वस्तुनि sea स्वस्वभावनन्य: ताइशः कश्चिदतिशय 
यद्वशात्‌ सः अचेतनं लोहं प्रवतेयति तथेव लिङादाबपि ताहशोऽतिशयः कश्चिद्‌ वर्तते 
यद्वशात्‌ सः चेतनं पुरुषं कमणि प्रवयति | रिङादे्व्यापारातिशयो वा चेतनस्य प्रवृत्ति- 
कारणं स्वीक्रियते | किंवा शब्दभेदवदथेमेद एव विधिरभ्युपेयते | aen 
शङ्कोदेति यत्‌ अर्थमेदस्य विधित्वे शब्दे विधिव्यवहारः कथमिव स्यात्‌, ह्यते च 
शब्देऽपि विधिष्यवहारः ¦ यथा--'चोदनेति क्रियायाः sacs वचनम्‌? इति 'विधिना 
त्वेकवाक्यत्वात्‌ स्तुत्यर्थन विधीनां ur) इति च । उभयत्रापि शब्दे एव विधिशब्दः 
व्यवहार: इश्यते नार्थे । चोदनेतिशब्दस्येव क्रियायाः eee] प्रतिपादितम्‌, तथैव 
एकवाक्यता च वावयरूपेण शब्देन वाक्याम्तरस्य शब्दस्याभिहिततम्‌ | सत्यं; परमियमा- 
ङ्का नैव दुष्परिहरा | विध्यर्थामिधायके शब्देऽपि विधिशब्दव्यवहारों भवति | 
` मण्डनमिश्रस्य मते इष्टसाधनत्वमेव विध्यर्थः | कृतिसाध्यत्वं हि लोकादेव 
अवगम्यत इति न तत्र विध्यपेक्षा । यागो मत्कृतिसाध्यः, मत्कृतिसाध्यविरोधिधर्मान- 
o ĝm इतनुमानेनेव कृतिसाध्यत्वस्य VAL; तथा ङृतिसाध्यलज्ञानस्य 
O ASN “अनन्यलभ्यो हि शब्दार्थ” इति न्यायेन प्रदर्शितरीत्या अनुमानेमैव 
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erg प्रमाणान्तरेणावगन्तुं न शक्यतेऽपि उ शाम्नायवाक्यादेव तदवगम्यते ; 
न्यलभ्यत्वात्तत्र विधेः शक्तिः स्वीक्रियते । केचित (न्यु हि i r 

इति न्यायस्य तत्रेव प्रवृत्ति्यत्र पदान्तरल्भ्यो उघ: भवति--पदान्तररभ्ये x 
पदस्थ शक्तिः न भवति, अन्यथा कुत्रापि शक्तिर्न सिध्येत्‌ dd. सा 
्रमाणानतरवेच्य्वात्‌ | अनन्यरभ्न्याये प्रदर्शितरीत्या seca किना 
स्वीकारे पि saraaa न प्रवर्तक, कस्यसाध्यलेन निश्चिते wat न B 
TORE इष्टामावेन वृथा श्रमजनकलेन द्वेषादेव प्रवृततेभावात्‌ । यदि प्र 
pea! रेकं न भवेत्‌ तथापि dum 5 i 
प्रकारकेच्छालिका या चिकीर्षा सा नैव जायेत.। चिकीर्षाया अभावे च प्रवृततिरपि नैव 
स्यादिति छतिसाध्यत्वज्ञानस्य प्रवतकत्वमावर्यकम्‌ | लोकव्यवहारेण एव तस्थानुगमात्‌ 


~ 


चिकीर्षोपपत्ते: चिकीर्पानुरोधेन कृतिसाध्यत्वे शक्तिकर्पनमनावश्यकस्‌ | 
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TATE! भवति--अनिष्टननके उदासीने च कर्मणि वृधाश्रमजनकतया 
वषादेव प्रवृत्तिने स्यात्‌ ; तथाच इष्टसाधनतवज्ञानस्य विध्यर्थरवामावेऽपि इष्टसाधने एव 
कर्मणि प्रवृत्तिः त्याज्ञान्यत्र । दष्टसाधनताज्ञानस्य प्रदृतिह्ेतुत्वाभावे इष्टाजनके कर्मणि 
यत्र आगन्तरालिकश्रमो add तत्र द्वेषाभावसत्वेऽपि safe भवतीति सकलजन- 
सम्मतो ऽयं विषयः; इदानीमिष्टसाधनखज्ञानस्य प्रदृतिहेतुतवानभ्युषगमेऽञ्र प्रवृतः दुर्निवारा 
स्यात्‌ । इष्टसाधनत्वज्ञानस्य प्रवृत्तिहेतुत्वाभ्युपगमे तु प्रदर्शित स्थळे इष्टसाधनतवातमकस्य 
प्रवृतिहेतुत्वत्याभावादेव RA भवतीति सवं सुसमञ्जसम्‌ EEA 000 
प्रवृत्तिहेतुत्वक्व न मदंशरहितस्यापि तु मदिष्टसाधनमितिज्ञानस्येव RRNA- 4 
न्त्यम्‌, अन्यथा मदंशस्य विधिवावयादछाभेन मदिष्टसाधने5पि यागादी RESTER | 


अयमाशय:---लिडादिप्रत्ययेभ्यो प्रवर्शना प्रतीयते । सर्वापि चेष मानसिकी 
भवतु कायिकी वा---प्रयत्लपू fa केव भवति | प्रयत्नो हि रागपूर्वक एव। विना रगं न 
कस्मिर्चिदषि कार्ये Raraat प्रवृत्तिभवति । रागो हि नैव दुःखे न्यसे, अपि हु | 
सुखानुशयी राग इति सुखे सुखसाधने वा एव रागो भवति । दुःखे द्रेषादेव d a d E 
न, असुखदुःखात्मनि उपेक्षयाश्व न रागः gud e ee 
सर्वानुभवसिद्धम्‌ | क्रिया च दुःखासिका इत्यत्र तास्ति केषामपि सचेतसां 
रोकानुभवसिद्धलात्‌ । क्रियायां लोकाः प्रनत इतयवश्यमेव कियो T 
मवगन्तव्यम्‌ अन्यथा सुखार्थिनस्तत्र नैव भवर्‌ । वैदिकक्रियाच पेव. 


न 
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सुखसाधिका इति प्रेक्षावतां वेदिकव्यापारोपरमप्रसङ्गः समापतति इति दुःखरूपास्वपि 
क्रियासु सुखसाघनत्वमवश्यमेवाभ्युपगन्तब्यम्‌ | सुखसाधनतेवेच्छोपहारसुखेन सुखोषायस्वात्‌ 
क्रियासु प्रव्तयितुमीष्टे । यदि शब्दः सुखसाधनतां न प्रतिपादयेत्‌ तदा न कोऽपि 
क्रियायां पुरुषं प्रवत्तयेत्‌ लिङा शब्देन इष्टसाधनतामात्रमभ्युपगम्यत इति कथमिवास्मात्‌ 
प्रवत्तेनायाः प्रतीतिः स्यात्‌, प्रवृत्तिसमर्थस्तावत्करिचद्धावातिशयो व्यापार एव प्रवत्तना | 
एतन्मते केवरं परि्पन्दनमेव व्यापारशब्देव नोच्यते येन परिस्पन्दनातिरिक्ते 
व्यापारशब्दस्य प्रयोगो न भवेत्‌ । तस्मादिष्टसाधनत्वस्य पन्दुनातिरिक्तत्वेन 
अप्रवतेनात्मत्वं स्यात्‌, भावधमं एब करिषित्समीहितसाधनानुशुणो NIRIA: | 
यथा करिचत ज्ञानजनने saat भवति तदा भावधमेः नैव सामान्यतः परिस्पन्दः सवति | 
अपि मनःसंयोग एवाऽयं भावधर्मः, तथेव स्पन्देतरः इष्टसाधनस्वाख्यः भावधमं एव 
प्रवृत्तिननने5नुकूळतया व्यापारविशेषः प्रवर्तना | शब्दः तद्भावना वात्र न भवति SN | 
यतः न अभेक्षितोपायत्वप्रतिपादनं विना कोऽपि क्रियासु प्रवर्तेते |^ erum 
जागर्ति यत्‌ राज्ञः सेवक: यत्र यत्र कर्मणि sada तत्र सर्वत्रापेक्षितोपायत्वनिबन्धमैव 
प्रवृत्तिभंवतीति ag न शक्यते, राजाज्ञया अनभेक्षितोपायेऽपि प्रेक्षावतां राजसेवक्रानां 
प्रवृत्तिर्यते इति अपेक्षितोपायतां "fuga क्रियासु प्रवृतिरिति सेव प्रवर्तना इति न 
सार्वत्रिकम्‌ | सत्यम्‌, भवति आज्ञादिभ्यः प्रवृत्तिः क्रियायां तथापि केनापि 
छूपेणापेक्षितोपायनिबन्धतामाभ्रित्येव सा प्रवृत्तिर्जायते । यद्यपि यत्र आज्ञादिना कस्यां- 
रिचि्तियायां परवृत्तिर्भवति तत्र नियोक्तुरेव अर्थकर्माण इति नियोकतुरेवापेक्षितोपाय- 
निबन्धना आज्ञादयो add, तथापि नियोज्यस्य पुरुषस्य या तद्विषयसम्पादने प्रदृततिर्भवति 
सा नियोज्यापेक्षितनिवन्धनैव भवति। यतः नियोज्यः प्रेक्षावान्‌ आज्ञा्नम्तरं मनसि 
परिकरपयति एतस्ररयसम्पादनान्तरं कार्यसम्पादनेन सम्यःतोषितः ममाज्ञापयिता अभीष्ट 
महत्‌ प्रयच्छति ममाहितं वा न विदध्यात्‌ इति समीहितळाभरूपमहितविनिवृत्तिरूपं वा 
अपेक्षितमुपाश्रित्येव भृत्यस्य नियोज्यस्य स्वनियोकतुराज्ञाविषयसम्पादने प्रवृत्तिभवति 
नान्यथा | अत एव यस्य हितप्रासी अहितपरिहारे वा नेव यलो विद्यते तस्य 
आज्ञामपि नैवासी नियोज्यः अनुरुणद्धि इति आकामेनापि एतत्स्वीकरव्य ad 


ee 


रि 
-—€ 
i 


१. प्रवृत्तिहेतुं धम च प्रवदन्ति प्रवत्तनाम्‌ ॥ 
| विधिविवेक प्र २४३ | 
२, साच कियाणामपेक्षितोपायतैव--न्यायकणिका-२४३ | 
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नियोज्याथंसमुद्देशेन नियोज्यस्य ङ्ग 
प्रवृत्तिरिति लिङादिभ्यः sivo M Amt साहिता 
केचन वेदं प्रति अतिशयश्रद्धावन्त: 
प्रवृत्तिरित्यवोचन्‌ । कस्थचित्कर्मणः दर्शनोत्तरं 
स्तनन्धयस्य बालस्य या तावदादौ प्रदतति्भवति 
तु कतंव्यमेतदिति । तस्मात्‌ asada प्रवत 
क॒तंव्यतामिघानमेव E me | Po j pere seit 
ग eae SEE 
भवत्यपि तु प्रामाणान्तरापेक्षम्‌ अपेक्षितोपायप्रतीतिपुरस्सरमेव | क्रिया हि gea 
तथा च gaeta क्रियाया प्रवृत्तिने स्वाभाविकी नापि केवलं si 
परम्‌ इयं हि ममाणान्तरापेद्ीव प्रवृत्तिरिति दुःखरूपक्रियाकरतव्यतावगतेरपेक्षितोपायता 
तत्ममाणभूतामन्तर्भाव्य करतव्यतावगतिः । वेदो हि अपौरुषेय 
स्वार्थ प्रमाणान्तरमपेक्षेत इति अपेक्षितोपायावगतेरपेक्षा तत्र ब 
अपेक्षितोपायतावगमनिरपेक्ष एव कर्तव्यतावगमहेतुः । कर्तव्यता हि वेदे ल्डिदि- 
प्रयोगेनामिधीयते । यथा लोके हिडादिश्रवणानन्तरं प्रवृत्ति कतेव्यतामिधानमेव 
छिडादीनामापादयति । अवगतसङ्गतितया टिडादयो वेदेऽपि कर्तव्यतामेवामिंदधते | 
वेदे लिडादिनावगम्यमाना कर्तव्यता अनुष्ठानकर्तारमधिकारिणं नियोज्यं पुरुषमपेक्षते | 
तत्र तत्र कश्चिद्विथिः साध्यः यथा--स्वगकासो यज्ञेत। अत्र यदा नियोज्यः 
साध्यविशिष्टस्तदा साध्यविदुद्विर्भवति । यत्र तु नियोज्यः निमित्तवान्‌ यथा 
“यावज्ञीबमग्निहोत्रं जुहुयात्‌” तत्र भावविषयं कार्यं हितसाधनतावगमनिरपेक्षो उपि 
अवगमयन्भ्रवृत्ति जनयति । यत्र वा “न कलञ्जं भक्षयेदिति” तत्र सगवानास्नाय s 
एव निरस्ताखिळदोषाशड्को हितसाधनतावगमनिरपेक्ष एव नजर्थविषयं कार्यमवगमयन्‌ E 
निवृत्ति विधत्ते इति अपेक्षितोपायदायाः प्रवृत्ति प्रति साधलस्वीकारे न किममि meq) 


द मस aAA जञानानन्तरमेव 
कतेव्यतामेव मतृिहेतुत्वेनावगच्छन्ति | 
सापि न समीहितोपाय इत्येतावंतैवापि 


एतस्य पूर्वप्रदर्शितस्य शङकागरम्थस्य समाधाने न्यायकणिकायामेतदभिहितं यत्‌ 
अपेक्षितोपायताम-( इष्टसाधनस्वम- ) न्तरेण end शतशोऽभिधीथमानमपि न P 
कार्यप्रवृत्तये समर्थो भवति । शब्दो हि कर्तव्यतायां विदितसंगतिरवर्यमेवापेक्षितोपायतामव- = 
गमयति, अपेक्षितोषायतावशादेवानुष्ठाने प्रवृत्तिभंवति; अर्थात्‌ RENS भा os 
रानपेक्षादाम्नायादवगता कर्तव्यता अनुष्ठानमाक्षिपति । एवमेव नैमिततिकविषी पा 
चे प्रतीयमाना अपेक्षितोपायसाधनता न शक्या नेति SX के t 
82 jc 
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अपेक्षितोपायतानाम्तरीयकलात्‌, कर्तव्यताज्ञानस्य प्रदृततिजनकत्वे5पेक्षि तोपायत्वज्ञानस्येव 
प्रवृत्तिजनकत्व॑ सेत्स्यति । अन्यथा कतंव्यमिति प्रतिप्यमानोऽपि कथं न तत्र 
sada  तस्मादीण्सितस्योपायंतैव कतेप्रदृतिहेतुः | 

अत्र पूर्वपक्षिणा एतदुच्यते यत्‌ कर्तव्यतावगमादेव कर्ता कमणि qud इति 
sdi प्रवृत्तिहेतुरिति। इयं कर्तव्या का! न निरालम्बनं ज्ञानं भवति | 
कमपि विषयमवरम्ब्येव ज्ञानं भवति, निराल्म्बनं जञानं च न भवांत इति कतुरीप्सितो 
पायतैव प्रवृत्तिहेतुः कर्तव्यताज्ञानस्यालम्बतम्‌। इतिव्याप्यतागोचरं कतेव्यत्वज्ञानन्त- 
द्विपरीतगोचरं हि अकर्तव्यत्वज्ञानमिति, तत्कथं समीहि prs तद्विपरीतसाधनत्वं 
गोचरयितुमर्हतः ! कतव्यत्वसमीहितसाधनत्ववोस्तादात्यं नास्ति । यतः Umen 
सिद्धत्वादपरस्य च साध्यत्वात्‌ दहनतुहिनवदुभयोः स्वभावविरुद्धत्वात्‌ । यथा शुक्‍ल: 
प्रत्यय gaa शुक्ल एवार्थः प्रत्ययेऽनवेति इति as एव शुकलम्रत्ययस्य विषयो भवति 
समीहितोपायतां तद्विपरीता चानुथातो कहव्यमकतव्यमिति-प्रत्ययी ग्रदृत्तिनिवृत्तिहेतू 
लौकिकानाम्‌ तथाच अपेक्षितोपायतासत्ये कतव्यप्रत्ययः, अभेक्षितोपायताभावे 
चाकतेव्यत्वपरत्ययः | ङृतिंसाध्यतामात्रं कतंव्यतापरं कृतिसाव्यतामात्रं नेव ग्रवृत्तिहेतु! 
समीहितस्याषि कतव्यतया समीहितस्यापि प्रवृत्तिहेतुत्वप्रसज्ञात । फळं हि कतेव्यस्य 
कृतिसाध्यस्य सुखं ; सुखसाधनं प्रवृत्तिगोचरः स्यादेवेति कतव्यतायाः परवृत्तिगोचरवं 
स्यादेव | सत्यम्‌, इष्साधनत्वं प्रवृत्तिहेठुः न तु कतेव्यतामात्रमपि तु कतुरिष्टसाधनं 
प्रवृत्तिहेतुः | तथाच कतेव्यंतैकार्थसमवायिनी समीहितसाधनता प्रवृत्तिहेतुः सेव च 
कतंव्यताज्ञानस्यारम्बनमभिमता | अत्रोच्यते-कतेव्यता मात्रोपयोगिनी या समीहितसाधनता 
add सा नेव प्रवृत्तिहेतु: स्वीक्रियतेऽपि तु कर्तव्यतैव प्रवृत्तिहेतुर्भवति ; साच 
कव्यता काचित्साधनतयाऽवगम्यते ufus सा कर्तव्यता शब्दतः कृतिसाध्यत्वेन 
रूपेण प्रवृत्तिहेतुभंवति। तथाचासत्यामणि/समीहितसाधनतायां कृतिसाध्यत्वरूपा कर्तव्यैव 
प्रवृत्तिहेतुरिति इति कतेव्यता मात्रमेव प्रवृत्तिहेतरिति | समीहितोपायता हि gaal: | 
अयमाशयः--समीहितोपायता हि प्रमाणान्तःषातिनी इत्यत्र नास्ति ममापि विमतिः; परं 
एतादशमप्यस्ति किञ्चि्माणं ae प्रमाणस्य अभावात्‌ प्रमेयं निवते। यदि कोऽपि 
भावः पदाथः अनित्यो भवति तदा वर्यमेवाती कृतकोऽपि भवति | तथाच FERF 
भावानामनित्यसचे प्रमाणम्‌ | छृतकत्वाभावादनित्यत्वं निवईते | कदाचिदपि करिमिश्चिद्भावे 


—— sn 


t. ननु कतव्यमिति प्रतिपत्तेः प्रवृत्तिः! कथं हि तथा प्रतिपद्यमानो न प्रवत्तते । 
विधिविवेक, go २४५, २४६ | 
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एतब्रैव भवितुमर्हति यदसौ arises: सन्नपि अनित्यो भवेत्‌ । एवमेवात्रापि 
aed नाम कृतिव्याप्यत्वं; तथाच सति कार्यते कृतिरवश्यमेब स्यात्‌; कृति: चेतन- 
प्रयत्न: पुरुषप्रयत्नो वेति । सा च कृतिः इच्छानन्या अर्थात्‌ इच्छादवेषनीवनयोनिस्तथा 
च॒इच्छाट्रेपात्मकयो: कृतियोनिमूतयोः निवृत्ती sAN नेव भवति । gaara 
भवेदिच्छा इच्छाजन्या कृतिर्भवेदित्यंशे न कस्यापि विमतिः | तस्मात्समीहितसाधनतायाः 
निवृत्ती safes भवितुमहति, समीहितसाधनत्वस्यस्य कृतियोनिलात्‌। तस्मात्कतुः समी- 
Raami कर्तव्यता कपु रपेक्षितोपायताविपरीता द्यकतंव्यता । यः पुरुषः यदिच्छति 
तदेवासौ करोति नान्यत्‌ इति भावनायाः प्रारम्मः इच्छैव भवति | प्रारब्धया इच्छया च 
मावनाप्रयत्नः जावते, इच्छापूयेकत्वा्यत्स्येति पूर्वमेव प्रतिपादनात्‌ । इच्छापूवेकत्वात्‌ 
प्रयत्नस्य इच्छाकर्म एव भावनासाध्यमिति सिद्धोऽपि स्वर्गः इच्छाकर्मतया साध्यातमनेव 
। मावनायामन्तेति समीहितसाधनतैवैतन्मते fess: इति d: | 


नव्यमते विधिविवेकः 
वेदो हि आचारमूलम्‌, आचारश्च प्रवृत्तिः ; तथाच जनकतासम्बन्धेन प्रवत्ते- 
कज्ञानवर्वं वेदस्य, प्रवृत्तिप्रयोजकत्वादेव प्रवत्तकज्ञानं नितान्तमपेक्षितं भवति | 
wena हि लिडादीनामर्थः अभिधा विधेः व्यपारीभूतः विधिसमवेतः 
भावनाख्यः अतिरिक्तपदार्थविरोषः अभिधा | अस्याश्वाभिधाया; ज्ञानं प्रवत्तेकम्‌ | भावना- 
ares भावनात्वरूपेण विधिशक्तिः | प्रयोजनज्ञानं प्रवृत्तिज्ञानं भवितुम्हेति । एवमेव 
प्रयोजनज्ञानस्थाहेतुल्ले विश्वनिद्यागादी फळलकल्पनमनुषपन्ं स्यात्‌ । यागविषयक- 
भावनाजन्यो भवति पुरुषव्यापारः | तत्र यागविषयकव्यापारे 5मिथानन्यत्वस्य अन्वये 
व्यापारनिष्ट यदिष्टसाधनतवन्तद्धि अन्वयप्रयोजकं जायत इति योग्यताबलादेवात्र लिङ्गे 
इष्साधनत्वज्ञानश्य भानं भवति इति अन्यथालभ्ये इष्टसाधनस्वे feet न 
शक्तिग्रहो भवति । यागविषयकभावनाजन्यः पुरुषव्यापारः ; आस्यात्सामायशक्ति 
बललभ्ये क्ृतिह॒पव्यापरे जन्यत्वसम्बन्येन भावनायाः अन्वयसिदृध्यर् व्यापारनिष्ठेष्ट- 
साधनत्वस्यान्वयप्रयोजकलम्‌ इति योग्यतयेव तदिष्टताथनत्वस्य भानं भवति । अथ 
वा विधिबळादेव स्वर्गादिसाधनत्वस्य बोधो जायते इष्टसाधनलच्व raf COATT 
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१, तस्मात्कर्तव्यतापि तान्या कतुं: समीहितोषायत्ताया: | | 
| विधिविवेक, go ३०४ 
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न्यायसते पि इष्टसाधनत्वमेव विध्यर्थं इति को$नयोविं शेषः p न्यायमते fanum. 
assed end, भाइमते तु प्रवत्तिगतमेव तदिष्टसाधनत्वमिति विशेषः | भाइमते चामिधाया 
अभ्युपगमः, न्यायमते अभिधाया अनभ्युपगमश्चेति वतेते विशेषः । अत्रेथमाशङ्का जागर्ति 
यत्‌ अभिधानामकस्य व्यापारस्याभ्युवगमः किमिति क्रियते १? व्यापारभिन्नस्य इतरनिष्ठ- 
्यापारजनकलं स्वनिष्ठव्यापारद्दारा भवति। यथा दण्डः चक्रनिष्ठस्पन्दनाख्य- 
व्यापारजनकः, दण्डश्च स्वनिष्ठस्पन्दनाख्यव्यापाराजनं विना न भवति चक्रनिठस्पम्दनजन- 
कोऽपि तु दण्डस्य aswaa चक्रनि्ठपम्दजनकत्वथ्‌ | व्यापारो हि 
परनिष्ठव्यापरजनको भवतीति । तत्रापि स्वनिष्ठः कश्चिद्ठयापारो वश्यमेवाभ्युपगन्तव्य 
इति व्यापारभिन्नसये्युक्तम्‌ | व्यावारिणः स्वनिष्ठब्यापारजनने व्यापारपेक्षायान्तु तस्यापि 
स्वनिष्ठव्यापारजनने व्यापारापेक्षेति तस्य तस्येति करमेण अनवल्थापत्तेटुर्वारत्बादिति 
Asama) तावतापि ज्ञानदवारेव feat प्रवृत्तिजनकत्वमिति शब्दाश्रिता सा 
अभिधा न सेत्स्यति इत्यत उक्तं स्वमिष्ठव्यापारद्वारेति। सा च अभिधारुया भावना 
यदा शब्दाश्रिता तदा शब्दाश्रितस्वादियं भावना शाब्दी भावनेत्युच्यते | अयमाशयः :- 
भाइमते लिड-लोट-तव्यादियुक्तवाक्ये द्विविषभावना प्रतीयते. , .एका शब्दभावना 
अपरा च अर्थभावना । आख्यातमात्रमर्थमावनामवगमयति लिङ्छोडादयश्च शब्दभावना 
प्रत्याययति | अयन्ेबाभिधासावनाभाहुः इत्यादिवातिकानुसारिखुचरितमिश्रमतम्‌ | 
मण्डनमिश्रादीनां मते तु श्रेयःसाधनता ह्येषां नित्यं वेदात्मतीयते' इति 
वात्तिकानुरोधेन इष्टसाघनलमेव विध्यर्थः | 
रोके लिङोदीनामापेच्छायां शक्तिम्रहो बतत इति वेदेऽपि नियोगः sad 
नीयत्वेन इच्छा तारशार्थवाचकोऽत्र लिडादिभवति । नियोगः प्रबतेनम्‌ प्रयोजनं वा । 
अत्रैव लिज्ञादीनां शक्तिग्रहः | वेदे चास्मदादीनामिच्छा न सम्भवतीति इच्छाश्रयत्वे- 
aa इश्वरस्य सिद्धिर्जायते | इच्छा हि आत्मविशेषशुणः | स च समवाय-सम्बन्धेनात्मनि 
वर्तते | यदाश्रिता च वेदार्थ इच्छा स एव इश्वरः | नियोगो हि आचार्यमते ener 
भिप्राय एव । 
विधिवादे इच्छा यदि प्रवृत्तिशन्दस्यार्थ; स्यादा 'सवर्गकामो ऽश्वमेधेन यजेत? 
इत्यादिविधिवाक्यश्रवणानन्तरमश्वमेधयज्ञादौ इच्छा स्यात्‌ , इच्छामात्रेणेव पुरुषः 
चरितार्थः भवेत्‌ । यतः इच्छैव विध्यर्थः स्वीक्रियते । अयमभिप्रायः कस्यापि 
शब्दस्य शक्तिप्रहे प्रदर्शितेषु बहुविधेषु कारणेषु व्यवहारस्येव प्राधान्यं वरीवर्ति । 
१, नियोग; प्रवर्तनम्‌ प्रयोजनमर्थो येषां ते । । आमोद go ३१०। 
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अयमाशयः ---व्यवहारों हि शब्दप्रयोगात्मकस्तेनापि घटादिपदानामर्थमजाना- 
नस्य जिज्ञासोर्बाळस्य शक्तिग्रहो भवति । यथा AA घटमानय इति 
शिष्याय उक्तं ज्येष्ठपरयोजकवृद्धवाक्यं शरुत्वा प्रयोज्यशिष्यादिना घट; आनीतः | 
तत्र समीपस्थः व्युसितुर्वालः घटाचर्थेऽगृहीतशक्तिकोऽपि प्रयोजकवृद्धोचारितवाकय 
HA प्रयोज्यवृद्धस्य गमनं दष्ट्वा घटानयनं च दृष्टवा प्रयोज्यवृद्धसमवेतप्रयलसाध्य- 
घटानयनक्रिया, प्रयोजकद्ृद्धोचरितघटमानयेति-पदज्ञानजन्यशाव्दवोधजन्येति अनुः 
मिनोति । घटानयनक्रियया प्रवृत््यनुमानश्चेत्थम्भवति- घटानयनक्रिया प्रयलपूर्विका, 
विलक्षणक्रियात्वातु स्वोयक्रियावत्‌ प्रवृत्त्या च शब्दवोधानु मानं जायते--घटानयनविषयक- 
प्रवृत्ति, घटानेयनविषयकज्ञानन्या, तदुगोचरमप्रवृत्तित्वात्‌ या यदुगोचरा प्रवृत्ति: सा तदू- 
गोचरज्ञान-जन्या, स्वीयस्तन्यपान-परवृत्तिवदित्थनुमानेन घटानयनविषयक-शान्दबोधमनु- 
मायानन्तरं घटानयनगोचरज्ञानम्‌, धटमानयेतिवाक्यजन्यम्‌ , तदन्वयव्यतिरेकानुविधायि- 
तात्‌ | यदू यदन्वयव्यतिरेकानुविधायि तत्‌ त्यं, यथा तन्त्वन्वयव्यतिरेकानुविधायी पटः 
इत्येवमानथनक्रियान्विते घटपदार्थ शक्ति विनिश्चिोति। इत्येवं क्रियानितघटादौ 
शक्तिग्रहानम्तरं घटं नय गां बथान, गां विखजेत्यादि-प्रयोजकवृद्धवाक्थात्‌ कस्यचित्पद्स्य 
संग्रहेण, कस्यचित्पदस्य त्यागेन क्रियान्वितगवाचर्थे शक्तिमनुमिनोति ।**** ` “घटानयन- 
कार्यम्‌ घटमानयेति-शब्दप्रयोज्यम्‌ ताइशशब्दश्रवणदात्यकाठीनप्रवृतत्यविषयत्वे 
सति प्रतृत्तिविषयस्वात्‌ | एवं क्रमेण क्रियान्वितघटादौ शक्त्यवधारणानन्तरं क्रियान्वित- 
घटस्वाद्यपेक्षया घटत्वादेरेव शक्यतावगच्छेदकस्वे लाघवेन भनन्यलभ्यतयेव शब्दार्थतया 
अन्वयस्य संसर्गमर्यादया भानेन च क्रियान्वितघटत्वे घयदिपदशक्यतावच्छेदकत्वस्य 
परित्यागौचित्यात्‌ लाघवज्ञानादिसहक्गृतमनसा घटादिपदं क्रियान्वितघटादिशक्तमिति न 


कार्यान्वितघटरवं शवयतावच्छेदकम्‌ | 


रिङ: शक्तिविचारेऽपि व्युलित्सुर्बाळः यद्धि स्वप्रवृत्तिननकत्वेनावधारयति तत्रेव 
तस्य शक्तिरिति निश्चिनोति । विना इच्छां न eme कर्मणि कोऽपि प्रयतत 
इति इच्छामेव लिङर्थमवधारयति | तथाच इच्छैव fees इति केषाञ्चिन्मतम्‌ । 


ae 


१. aA तु व्यवहारेण व्युत्पित्सुर्बालः स्वप्रवृत्तिजनकत्वेनावधारिते शक्ति कल्पयति, 


ताहशीच्छेवेति सैव लिङथं इत्याहुः | तत्त्वचिस्तामणि टीका go ७ । 


द्या प्रवृत्तिरिच्छैव इति प्रयोगात्‌ यद्यपीच्छा IAA प्रवृत्तिशब्दार्थ; । 


कुसुमा० विवृति go १२० | 


Se 
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पूर्वोक्तेन प्रसङ्गेन एतह्मतिषादित यत्‌ प्रत्तिशव्दस्याथः प्राथमिकेच्छा sadi 
वेति । किन्तु इच्छा यदि प्रवृत्तिशब्दस्थार्था भवेतदा “स्वर्गकामो ऽश्वमेधेन यजेत” 
इति वैदिकविविवाक्यश्रवणानम्तरमश्चमेधय्ञादौ इच्छामात्रेगेव पुरुषः चरितार्थः स्यात्‌ 
इच्छामात्रेणेव विध्यथेस्य निर्वाहेण इच्छामात्रादेव HBA स्वगदिरत्पत्तो कमणो 
यागादेरनतुष्ठानप्रसङ्ग एव भवेत्‌ । बहुविततव्ययायाससाध्ये यागादिकर्मेणि न कोऽपि 
कृतिं कुर्यात्‌ यामादीनामकरणेऽपि विध्यर्थस्य निवहिण पुरुषस्य PIRANIA, 
तथाच यागायकरणप्रसज्ञ: समापतति । क्रियमाणयागस्य न कोऽप्युपयोगः स्यात्केवलं 
जलताउनादिवद्‌ zur: एतस्मिन्‌ संभवति । इश्यते च लोके “स्वर्गकामो उश्वमेधेन 
यजेत” एतद्वाक्यश्रवणानन्तरं पुरुपः यज्ञादौ प्रवृत्तः सन्‌ यत्नवान्‌ वा भवति D तस्मात्‌ 
क्ृतियत्नो वा विध्यर्थः न तु इच्छामात्रम्‌ । ङृतिहिं फरुपर्यवसाना भवति । तथाच 
फळपर्थवसानायाः ङृतेर्विधिकार्यतया क्रियमाणस्य यागस्य उपयोग: सम्भवत्येव | 
बिधिवादे हि न कायषरिस्पन्दमात्रं कृतिर्यथान्यत्र चेतनपुरुषस्पन्दस्य व्यापारस्य कृति- 
शब्दवाच्यत्वेन व्यवहारो भवति । safe: हि विधिज्ञानकार्या। तथाच gA: 
विध्यर्थतवे मोक्षकामस्य पुरुषस्य कृते ज्ञानविधी भूतेषु दयाविधाने च चेष्टारूपायाः 
कृतेः शरीरपरिस्पन्दस्याभावेऽपि विधेः agar कृतिः विध्यर्थः । आत्मज्ञानं हि न 
स्वन्दाद्यधीनं यतः ज्ञानस्य आत्ममनःसंयोगजन्यत्वात्‌ न स्पन्दाद्यपेक्षा तत्र वर्तेते | 
कृतंधमंस्य स्पन्दस्य ज्ञानमेताइशविधिस्थले न भवति। तथाच स्पन्दनं चेष्टा 
वा न विध्यर्थः | 


भवतु नाम | स्पन्दाख्थायाः इतेरात्मज्ञानादौ अभावात्‌ विधित्वासम्भवेऽपि 
प्रयलः विध्यर्थः कस्मान भवति? श्रवणमनननिदिध्यासनादिकं हि प्रयतनसाध्यमेव 
भवति भृतदयादीनामपि प्रयलविषयसवमस्त्येव | उच्यते--एतावता प्रयल्नी नेव विध्यर्थः | 
यलो यदि विध्यर्थः स्यात्तदा वैधकर्मणि Rag एव स्यादिति संक्षेप; | 


A. इच्छामात्रेण विष्यर्थनिवहि बहुित्तव्ययायाससाध्ये यागाद्यकरणप्रसङ्गात्‌ | 
न्या० Ho प्रका० To ५२५ | 
२. आत्मा वारर REA: श्रोतव्यो मन्तव्यो निदिष्यासितव्यरचेत्यत्र आत्मानं विज्ञानीयात्‌। 


^ 
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COMMON ASSUMPTIONS OF INDIAN SYSTEMS 


ARUNA HALDAR 
Introduction 


Philosophy is a formidable weapon for turning society. 
India remained peacefully absorbed in herself through ages, under 
the protection of the great Himalayas and the nurture of the bountiful 
Indo-Gangetic plains. This easy life to some extent accounts for 
non-materialistic and over-spiritualistic nature of her philosophy. 
Further, India assimilated her conquerors, the Austric and the Drava- 
dians for instance, who had invaded India for her wealth. The Aryan 
culture accepted also the materials of the conquered peoples. 


The Hindu culture thus became composite in nature, In later 
days, royal patronage was enlisted both by the Hindus and the Buddhas 
for about 1,000 years (C. 300 B.C. to C. 700). So, conflict continued 
between the two within the framework of Indian culture. Buddhist 
philosophy was eventually banished from India, the land of its origin, 
and Hinduism thrived enriched by materials from Buddhism. The 
later phase of Buddhism is marked by compromise with Hinduism 
through the Tantras to which the two subscribed. Jainism always 
remained friendly to Hinduism by adopting most of the norms from 
the latter and avoiding direct conflict with it. 


The single exception is the philosophy of Carvaka. We 
do not unfortunately have much materials for studying it. Some of 
the modern scholars (e. g., Professor D.P. Chatterji, the author of the 
Lokayata) press Carvaka materialism into service for social anthro- 
pology. The Carvakasasthi, a basic text, appears to point out that 
materialistic ideas and attitudes came from a people who never 
accepted the well-known traditions and dogmas of the Vedic or Hindu 
philosophy even in ancient time. A kind of healthy materialism pr 
realism might have influenced even Buddha to develop his pou 
philosophy on rational and humanistic basis. Judged dialectically, : 
the Carvakas provided the antithesis to Vedic Idealism and Hindu 
otherworldliness, Although spiritualistic ideas always got CON 
hand, Indian philosophy in the main continued to be 8 ten Ra 
Synthesis of theistic Hinduism and atheistic thought. E 0. cs 
sophy was there tinctured with materialistic view of human 5028 ee 
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Common Characters and Inter-Relation : 

Indian philosophy presents the picture of continuous attempt 
at synthesis in face of diversity in life and society. Each 
system of Indian philosophy, Vaidika and A-vaidika (with the 
exception of the Carvakas) starts with a common problem: the 
beginning and end of life and proposes an answer of its own. Thus 
the Samkhya takes Prakrti the primary staff, and liberation for a sou] 
or Purusa his absolute withdrawal from this world show. For Bud- 
dhism, ‘the origin of the universe is caused by the spontaneous inte- 
gration and disintegration of the elementary materials or the atomic 
properties, and Nirvana or the cessation of this existence is achieved 
by the voluntary effort of the Pudgala or the individual. This suggests 
that Indian systems are directed to a practical end irrespective 
of their affiliation, theistic or atheistic. 


Indian systems are Darsanas. Philosophy in India is not merely 
intellectual exercise. Intellectual inquiry must lead to clear compre- 
hension of the problems of life, followed by deep psycho-physical effort 
with a view to realising the ultimate goal of life. Even the Carvakas 
hold that philosophy has practical meaning, They only tackle the 
problems of life from realistic point of view—plain living and high 
thinking in happy unison. 


All the systems of Indian philosophy, including the Carvakas, 
admit of pain and seek to get rid of it, They of course vary from 
one another in point of the methods to be adopted for this purpose. 
Isvara Krsna’s Samkhya-karika starts with these lines: “The enquiry 
starts as the individual is stricken with three kinds of suffering — 
adhyatmika (bodily and mental sufferings of the individual) adAibhautika 
(natural impersonal sufferings) and adhidaivika (s 


ufferings caused by 
super normal agents like gods or ghosts). 


Adhyatmika sufferings mean sufferin 


and mentally. Adhibhautika sufferings are those caused by the material 
or the physical world outside. —Zd]idaivig sufferings are caused b 

supernatural elements, the nonephysical and न agents i 
pilo systems also the Tri-t@pa or ‘three kinds of suffering' | are 
मल The Samkhya and Yoga Systems are allied. The Ns and 
Vaisesika systems hold that sukha (pleasure) and duhkha (pain) are not 
intrinsic to the soul. Suffering cannot in any way affect the permanent 


8S Caused to a person, bodily 
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continuity of the soul. The individual can get rid of suffering by 
removing ignorance (mithya-jüzna) about the nature of the sou] 


Samkara MES TP Supreme Reality as eat, cit and ananda ; 
and sufferings are held to be illusory. 


Of the non-Vedika and the atheistic systems, the Buddhists posit 
suffering as a ‘positive fact of life, invariably associated with bhava or 
becoming. Life process is a phenomenan, impure and full of suffering 
(klesa-sasrava), which multiplies in vicious circle, Old life gives place 
to new but suffering continues unabated. Suffering ends when nirvana 
or cessation of existence (bhava-viecheda) is achieved. The Buddhist 
analysis of suffering is as follows : 


1. JDuhkha : (suffering) which is like a roga or illness. 


2. JDuhkha-samudaya : (constituent causes of suffering) or JVidana 
which means diagnosis. 


3. Duhkha-nirodha (noncausing or stopping suffering) which 
means drogyd or cure. 


4. JDuhkha-niredha-marga : (the way by which the stopping of 
suffering is achieved) or bhesaja or medicine which is to be 
administered, 


These four are the ‘fourfold Noble Truth’ of Buddhism or catvari 
Arya-satyani. The four constitute in a nutshell the philosophy 
of Buddhism : the world, the cause of the world and the origin and 
annihilation of the individual's suffering. Any fact in order to occur 
must have a cause ; for, we all know “ex nihilo nihil fit" or “nothing | 
is uncaused”, The fact of suffering and the cause of suffering are P. 
E in the first and the second noble truths. It is possible to > 
remove the effect, This is the third truth or Dukkha-ntrodha. Just as the l 
effect is produced by a cause, so the removal of the effect also 18 duo i af 
acause. The fourth noble truth takes cognizance of this by CONSE 
suffering as a disease. So, suffering is the roga or disease. It should) 
have nidana or diagnosis then. One attains arogya or cure by proper — 


bhesaja or remedy. 


The view that Indian philosophy 1s pessimistic dee is 


to reason. Sarhkhya and Buddhist philosophies, for examp 
that suffering is not the finality. Suffering is the sta 


the goal is the end of suffering. Suffering is a fact of 


= = > 
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has to be faced squarely. Indian philosaphy strikes the note of 
optimism as it holds that every body is able to make his life better, 


free from sorrow. Man is the architect of his salvation. 


Thus Indian systems, except that of the Carvaka, are one on the 


doctrine of the Grand Moral Law known as Karma-vàda. The Karma- 


vàda.may be understood in three different aspects : 


A. the metaphysical aspect; 
B. the ethical aspect; 


and C. the theological and personal aspect. 


A. In the metaphysical aspect, the doctrine of Karman stands | 
for the principle of justice. The idea may be traced to Vedic times, < 
In the Vedas it has been mentioned as ría or truth as opposed to | 
anrta or untruth, Rta was also understood as the perfect value-sense, 

| the highest insight into the way or Law achieved by individuals. । 
In the days of the Upanisads, the sense of rta was modified to mean | 
nihsreyasa or the Principle beyond good and evil. Asa typical value- | 
sense, this Principle is absolute, eternal and noumenal, At a still | 
later period, we meet with adrsta or ‘the unseen power’ used by the | 
Nyaya; apürva or an ‘unprecedented phenomenon’ used by the 
Pirva-Mimamsa; Maya or ‘the magical illussory power’ used in the 
cosmic sense by the Vedanta; and Prakrti or the ‘primordial non-con- 
scious Nature’ used by the Samkhya school. In the Mahabharata 
and the Gita, this power has been actually given 8 metaphysical 
colouring in face of the battle of Kuruksetra. Krgna’s advice to Arjuna 
reveals this side in the Srimad-bhagavad-Gita ; Every being is moved 
by the wheelof Illusion and cannot escape its grip. So, Karman | 
is an inevitable force. Accumulated from life to life it follows the 
individual. 


B. Karman is the ethical law as well. 


The duties and activities of the Caturvarnya (four castes) and 
Caturagrama (four stages of life) have been repeatedly mentioned in 
Vedic literature, These activities are again of three different kinds, 
viz., saficita karman or accumulating activities, prarabdha karman or 
activities already bearing fruit and kriyamana karman or activities 

_ being performed of the huge stock of action accumulated in previous 
births. Some action bears fruit at the time of death and that determines "E 
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the next birth. Actions performed in that birth add tothe stock. So 
life continues from birth to birth. 


The Pürva-Mimamsa posits of three kinds of activity. These 
are: nitya-kariman, naimittika-karman and kamya-karman. Nitya-karman 
means everyday duties to be done. If not done such duties would 
lead to evil. As for example, the prescribed duties in the Vedas are to be 
done regularly and without fail. Matmittika-karman is the activity done 
on an occasion e.g., performance of putresti on the birth of a son. The 
third is kamya-karman or the voluntary activities. They may be 

| controlled, modified and willfully done. Kamya-karman. or voluntary 
| actions are the real actions which might shape one’s destiny if done 
d with purpose anå guidance, 

| The doctrine of Karman is no doubt ethical, but is rather crude. 
The theory rests on the “Tooth for Tooth or Eye for Eye” or “As you 
sow, so you reap” principle. It appears that the theory stresses the 
rigidity of the law of Karman rather than the freedom of action. 


C. The third aspect of the doctrine of Karman is psychological. 
| It consists of daiva or fate and purusakara or individual effort. In its 
daiva aspect, Karma-vada rests on God. It invests God with the power 
of veto on one's existence. God is supposed to be the kartā (agent), 
bhokta (enjoyer) and karma-phala-data (giver of one’s own dues in terms 
of merit and demerit of one’s actions). The doctrine exalts Divine 
mercy. For, God can do anything, He may relax the plan for Himself 
and others at His will. A similar idea is found in the philosophy of 
Martineau. 

In the aspect of Purusakara, Karma-vada asserts that the indivi- 
dual is the maker of his own fate. What a man does determines 
his future. Individual freedom is subject to this determinism. For, 
except that of the Carvake, determinism is sometimes taken प 
‘Daivayattam kule janma madayattam tu paurusam', i.e, my b is 
dependent on fate but my achievement depends on my efforts. } Eae 
Carvakas, however do not believe in any accumulation o£ activities 
bearing upon past, present and future lives. 
ged upon the concept of a permanent 
soul so that karman may have some locus operandi. Indian philosophy, 
the Vedic and non-Vedic, proceeds on the basis of this principle. ET 
Bauddhas, however, denied permanance of soul. Nevertheless, they 


The doctrine of Karman is hin 
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believed in the Karma-vada which accounts for the merit and demerit in 
spiritual life. Karma-vada as blind determinism seems to damage the 


foundation of the theory of individual freedom without which the moral 


life of the individual would become pointless and empty. 


All the systems of Indian philosophy have a moral approach 
towards the universe. So the world is taken as a stage planned for 
the purgation of the individual. The show acts like cathersis and 
helps to bring out the moral nature of the individual, And the indivi- 
dual is to realise it as a show and nota reality. Such knowledge helps 
to take a detached view of life and the world. The relation between 
the individual and the world thus becomes a cultivated attitude of non- 
involvement rather than willing participation. 


Such an attitude, however, tends to develop a sense of a partition 
between reality and its correct interpretation. There is the danger of fall- 
ing into abstraction and inactivity if one attaches too much importance 
to this kind of explanation. Sometimes God is introduced into this plan 
and makes the position more vulnerable to reason and healthy world- 
view. The alleged passivity of Indian people is sometimes traced to 
this kind of philosophy and world-outlook. 


The systems of Indian philosophy recognise ignorance as the 
initial evil which causes all suffering and hold that this ignorance has 
got to be eradicated. Every system elaborately discusses the problem 
of ignorance. In the words of Socrates “knowledge is virtue" and 
“ignorance is vice". Indian philosophy recognises the superiority of 
abstract knowledge. The Upanigad declares jfanat garataram nahi 
(there is nothing more than and beyond knowledge). Sarnkara affirms : 
Kurutz Gangasagara-gamanam vrataparipalanam athava danam. <Jidna- 
vihine sarvam anarthath muktir na bhavati janmaéatena.. (If one performs 
austerities, charity and goes to pilgrimage in different places, and if 
one does all these without knowledge or insight, one never is liberated). 


Atmanarh viddhi, Realisation of knowledge remains the goal for 
every Indian system. The search for truth begins with the realisation 
of limitation of ‘not-knowing’, Nescience or ajfana. The individual 
acknowledges his limitation and approaches a Guide to help him to the 
right path. Hard struggle tears the veil of ignorance first partially and 
then completely. 
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The Samkhya system recognises ignorance as viveka or non- 
discrimination between reality and unreality—confusion between the 
Purusa (Consciousness) and Prakrti (Matter). The Vēdānta takes 
ignorance as Maya (Illusion) at the cosmic level and as Avidya (wrong 
knowledge) at the individual level. The Nyaya system calls ignorance 
mithya-jüana or wrong knowledge. The Bauddhas take it solely 
responsible for every ‘klesa’ or suffering. Ignorance, according to them, 
is moha (bewilderment) or drsti (wrong attitude), kwprajüa (wrong 
comprehension), anusaya (impurities of mind). All the systems agree 
that ignorance creates troubles and one must finish it up. 

Presumption of ignorance goads man to action. It further 
suggests that ignorance is not his destiny. It also puts premium on 
reason and enlightenment. To know himself (Atmanam viddht) leads 
to man’s metaphysical goal—removal of ignorance. 


Every Indian system prescribes a course of practice or sadhana. 
Indian philosophy rolls epistemology, metaphysics and ethics into 
one practicable whole. Philosophy is only an exercise, in case intellect 
is without bearing on Jife, Even Carvaka materialism condemns 
uncritical faith. Nyaya philosophy starts with knowledge, determines 
the knowable—the world, the soul and God, but finally relates every 
thing to a goal. This last phase suggests a path of discipline leading to 
realisation. Thus realisation is preceded by logical comprehension 


and ethical application. 


Every system of Indian philosophy has its methodology and its 
goal. Methodology consists of epistemology and cue l Epistemology 
and logic constitute a discipline, while ethical CGH constitutes 
another. Thus psychological and ethical disciplines ere taken into 
account, Specially Samkhya-Yoga, Vēdānta and Buddhism emphasise 
this psycho-ethical side. They maintain that unless the be is 
mentally purified he cannot approach truth. The Nyaya also has a 
similar course of discipline. The Jemes have their OE course of 
Jaina-yoga. Buddhist enumeration of VIRUSES and vies is pue 2 
psycho-ethical analysis of the sanskaras. pue यक ae : 
virtues and vices is ethical and not religious. he Yoga and Vedanta 
schools prescribe virtues and vices : P jen 

(1) Santosa, gauca, satya, dama, gama, [ie 

uparatt, titiksa. brahmacaryd, svadhyaya, tapas, MIG © 


asteya, aparigraha, samadhi etc. ; 
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(2) Manusyatou, mumuksutva, mala puruga-satisrava ; 

(3) Yama, niyama prauayama, pratyahara, asana, dhyana, dharana, 

samadhi etc. 

The psychological ethics found in Indian system is remarkably 
unique. But over-emphasis of virtues and vices derail life and thought, 
by equating truth and half-truths. Negative virtues may lead to 
deniol of life and the world. 

The Carvakas make no exhibition of ethics or religion. But they 
are liable to anti-social Hedonism. 

With the exception of the Carvakas, all the systems believe in 
some kind of metaphysical goal, culmination of its philosophical query. 
Thus, the Nyaya speaks about apavarga pure and natural state of 
existence free from pleasure and pain. The Samkhya-Yoga speaks 
of a pure state of consciousness or kaivalya marked by discrimination 
between Puruga and Prakrti. The Vedanta talk of a blissful state 
(ananda). The Buddhists have mooted the idea of nirvaga or cessation 
of existence, The earlier Buddhists recognised that state as §inyatd 
par excellence. The later Buddhists, however, interpreted it as some- 
thing full, devoid of phenomenality. For Ramanuja, liberation was 
experiencing God’s grace and enjoyment of Lord’s nearness as His 
dasa (servant). The individual is thus completely subordinated to God. 


In the systems of Indian thought, faith and reason are inter- 
mingled. They are basic to all the systems of Indian philosophy 
except the Carvakas who deny the possibility of such a state. 
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KUNTAKA'S APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF PQETIC 
EXPRESSION 


PROF. DR RAMARANJAN MUKHERJEE 


The Samskrit Alamkarikas usually make the combination of 
sound and sense the starting point. of their enquiry and define poetry 
as an association of language and thought. As this association is traced 
in ordinary linguistic expression as well, poetic expression has to be 
endowed with a speciality or vaifístya. The search for the reason 
which leads to this speciality continues, Bhaümaha recognises the 
importance of the poetic figure. Dandin lays equal stress on the 
literary excellence and the poetic figure. Vamana recognises diction or 
Riti brought about by the combination of literary excellences. The 
learned Dhvanikara, on the other hand, lays premium on the suggested 
content. 


Coming to Kuntaka, emphasis shifted from external appendages 
and the unexpressed content to the imaginative faculty of the poet. 
Kuntaka is the only critic to include creative faculty in the definition of 
kavya white others have taken it as one of the causal factors of poetic 
creation. On the lines of Bhamaha he defines poetry as a combination 
of sound and sense, arranged in a composition, shining with striking- 
ness of expression, effected by the skill of the poet—a composition that 
gives delight to the connoisseurs of poetic art! Kuntaka maintains 
that as the ability to cause delight is present both in language and ideas, 
as is oil in each seed, so both language and ideas are of equal impor- 
tance, He further asserts that in kavya sound and sense are arranged 
in perfect unison—the language going to render the meaning charming 
and the meaning trying to make the language attractive. A piece of 
Poetic creation in which beauty of sound alone flatters the ear or the 
depth of import alone captivates the mind is not, for this reason, 


i — 


1. शब्दार्थौ सहितो वक्रकविव्यापारशालिति । 
बन्धे व्यवस्थितो काव्यं तद्विदाह्लादकारिणी ॥ 
शब्दार्थौ काव्यं । वाचको वाच्यं चेति द्वौ सम्मिलितौ काव्यम्‌ । mai 
विचित्रैवोक्तिः ।,..तस्माद्‌ द्र्‍यीरपि प्रतितिलमिव तैलं तढिदाह्लादकारित्वं वपते, न 
` पुनरेकस्मिन्‌ । Vakroktijivita, 1, 7 & Vrtti thereon, 
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SS 


regarded as a specimen of good poetry. A lofty idea, AM 
an expression, not befitting it, Kuntaka says, Bes good as ien , and in 
a similar manner a beautiful expression, significant of an idea but not 
suiting the occasion, is a disease. Among the sy pony wicus words, ee 
word used by ७ poet alone conveys the intended idea and the meaning | 
presented by him alone causes delight by its own av l Bee lies l 
behind the harmonious blending of language pod meaning is, Kuntaka 
points out, Vakrokti, a mode of expression to which charm is Hope by 
the skill of the poet. Thus in the doctrine of Kuntaka, ultimate 
emphasis is laid on the imaginative faculty of the poet. It gives a 
new turn to expression and arranges language and meaning in unison. 
Taking this broad connotation of Vakrokti, Kuntaka maintains that 
Vakrokti constitutes the only embellishment or Alamkara of poetry. 
In so for as Alamkara is an integral part of poetry, it is not proper to 
say that Alamkara belongs to kavya, for in that case it is possible 
for a poetry to exist without Alamkaras. 


rs 


Kuntaka speaks of six types of vakrata, created by kavi-vyapara ; 
varna-vinyasa-vakrata pada-piirvardha-vakrata, pada-parardha-vakrata, 
vakya-vakrata — prakarama-vakrata and prabandha-vakrata, The first 
consists in peculiar use of letters; the second of synonyms, conven- 
tional words, words used in their secondary meanings, attributive 
words, covert expressions, compounds and suffixes, roots, gender and 
verb; the third of tense, case, number, voice, person, particles and 
indeclinables ; the fourth of charming presentation of Rasa, attractive 
description of Svabha@va and pleasing introduction of Alarskaras ; the 
fifth and the sixth types of topic and strikingness of composition. 


The emphasis laid by him on vakrata of which Rasa is only one 
aspect leads scholars to believe that Kuntaka develops a new system, 
opposed to the doctrine of DAvani. In fact, Ruyyaka categorically 
mentions that Kuntaka comprehends the concept of Dhvant under such 
varieties of vakratd as wpacara-vakrata and the like, and thereby 
ventures the suggestion that he belongs to that group of scholars 
opposed to the theory of Dhvani, who would like to equate Dhvani with 
Laksana. A careful analysis of Kuntaka’s work, however, reveals that 


|. शब्दो विवक्षितार्थेकवाचको्येषु सत्स्वपि । 
ग्रथ: सहृदया ह्वादकारिस्वस्पन्दसुन्दरः ॥ 
तदेवंविधं विशिष्ठमेव शब्दाथयोले क्षणमुपादेयम्‌ । 
Vakroktijivita, 1. 9 & Vrtti thereon. 


| 
| 
| 
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he is an out and out a Dhvani-vadin who not only recognises the supreme 
importance of Rasa and Svabhava, but at the same time realises the 
truth of Anandavardhana’s doctrine that propriety constitutes the 
secret of all composition. For this reason, while defining varga-vinyasa- 
vakrata, he expresses his opinion that letters appropriate to the contest 
only are (0 be inserted and certain sounds though unsuited to certain 
situations are capable of helping the idea and Fasa in other situations, 
This reminds one of the observations of the learned Dhvanikara that 
such defects as unmelodiousness and the like are anitya-dosas, detri- 
mental as they are to the manifestation of the Erotic and the Tragic 
but favourable to the Heroic and the Furious, and testifies to his 
conviction that such letters are to be used as are competent to bring 
Rasa into comprehension.’ Then again, his observation that such 
alliteration in the creating of which a poet does not stand in need of 
taking recourse to strenuous effort and in which repeated letters are 
often changed creates a case of varga-vakratà—echoes practically the 
doctrine of Anandavardhan that a figure for the improvisation of which 
special effort is necessary on the part of the poet is not organic to 
poetic art, and that the same sound-effect is not to be continued at 
great length.’ In elaborating this principle of varta-vinyasa-vakratá, 
Kuntaka further states that though the poetic figure yamaka is recog- 
nised as a case of one such vakrata yet it lacks in beauty in other 
respect ; and as such, he refrains from discussing this element in detail. 
Here, he continues, no life other than strikingness of expression is 
traced. This observation which is nothing but an expansion of 
Anandavardhana's thesis that such obscure figures as yamaka and the 
like are incapable of being related intimately to poetic art because for 
their improvisation a good deal of effort is necessary on the part of the 
poet who has to search after suitable words—brings to the fore his iden 
that other than strikingness of expression there is an entity that gives 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the very life to a poetic creation? o creation. 
1. वर्गास्त-योगिनः स्पर्शा द्विरक्तास्त-ल-तादय: | a 
fagra रादिसंयुक्ता: प्रस्तुतोचित्यशोभित:॥ Vakrokusiets, 
2, नातिनिर्बैस्थविहिता नाप्यपेशलभूषिता | Y 
र्वावृत्तपरित्यागहुतनावतनोज्ज्वला ॥ Ibid, 2. 4 
3. यमकं नाम सोऽप्यस्याः प्रकारः EN । 


2, 2. 


स तु शोभान्तराभावादिह नातिप्रतन्यते ॥ > ‘ 
ec & न परिदृश्यते | 2 

अस्य च वर्ण न्या सवैित्यव्यतिरेकेणान्यत्िचचिदपि state fig. Voti thereon. 

84 F 
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Then again while concluding his discussion on vi$esaga-vakrata, 
Kuntaka maintains that application of adjectives, suited to the situation, 
renders & poem charming because it brings Rasa to a relishable state 
and helps in the manifestation of the emotional mood. By extending 


recognition to sarnurti-vakrata which consists in concealment of an idea 


and its expression through another mode with the help of pronouns and 
the like in order to create charm as one of the main types of vakrata, 
Kuntaka accepts the principle of Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta 
that charm is associated with concealment, and consequently while 


suggestion makes an idea charming’, denotation makes it unattractive. 


Anandavardhana mentions suggestiveness of a suffix and follow- 
ing him Kuntaka also enumerates pratyaya-vakrata as one of the 
varieties of vakrat@ This vakrata, he says, consists in use of proper 

^ suffixes as are competent to suggest the intended idea or emotion. 
Kuntaka thinks thet of a number of synonymous words used in different 
genders, the one used in feminine is to be preferred because the gender 
itself is charming and is able to bring Rasa into comprehension even 
though other forms of strikingness are not there. He introduces, in this 
connection, the topic of liñga-vakratā which consists in use of a gender 
that suits the occasion by means of its effectiveness in suggesting the 
intended emotion. 


In a similar manner, Kuntaka's Kala-vakrata and samkhya- 
vakrata consist respectively in the propriety of tense and number 
or, in other words, in their effectiveness in suggesting the idea or emotion. 
With reference to pada-vakrata, he says that it is indication of an 
emotional mood through prefixes and indeclinables in such a way that 


i. एतदेव विशेषणवक्रत्वं ताम प्रस्तुतौचित्यानुसारि सकलसत्काब्यजीवितत्वेन लक्ष्यते, 
यस्मादनेनैव रसः परां परिपोषपदवीमवतार्यते । 


द दर Vakroktijivita, Vrtti on Karika 2. 15. 
2, यत्र संब्रियते वस्तु वैचित्र्यस्य विवक्षया । 


सर्वतामादिभिः Shag सोक्ता संवृतिवक्रता ॥ 


„०° „*तत्कार्याभिघायिना तदतिशयाभिधातपरेण वाक्यान्तरेण प्रतीतिगोचरतां नीयते । 


Ibid, 2. 16 & Vitti, thereon. 
3, सति लिङ्गान्तरे यत्र स्रीलिङ्गश्च प्रयुज्यते । 


शोभानिष्पत्तये यस्मान्नामैव Silla पेशलम्‌ ॥ 


०*****स्रीत्यभिधानमेव हृदयहारि | विच्छिच्यन्तरेण रसादियोजनयोग्यत्वात्‌ | 
Ibid, 2, 22 & Vrtti thereon’ 
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the mood manifested flashes forth 85 the sole life of the expression 
This statement clearly shows that he considers Rasa as the main end of 
a poetic creation. 


It is interesting to note that a number of verses, quoted by 
Anandavardhana as examples of different types of Dhvani, are cited by 
Kuntaka to illustrate different varieties of Vakrata. ‘Thus Anandavar- 
dhana’s own verse: ‘tala jaanti guyz’ etc. as well as the stanza: 
‘snigdhasyamalakants’ etc. cited by Anandavardhana as instances of 
arthantara-samkramita-vaoya-dhvani are given as examples of rüdhi- 
vakrata ; the expression —' Kusuma-samaya-yugam’ etc. quoted as an 
illustration of Sabda-sakti-mila-dhavant is cited as an instance of pargaya- 
vakrata ; and the stanza: ‘Gaana ca mattamehar’ given as an 
example of atyanta-tiraskrta-vacya-dlwaná is quoted as an illustration of 
upacara-vakrata. This leads to the inevitable conclusion that Kuntaka 
proceeds to formulate the doctrine of Vakrokti after taking the existence 
of Dhvani for granted. 

In explaning vastu-vakrata, he describes it as the presentation of a 
charming all-important natural attribute of a thing by a suitable 
language. Another form of this Vakrata, he says, consists in drawing a 
new form of an object—a form that surpasses all worldly limits and 
shines as it receives 8 touch of poetic intuition or that of a poet's 
culture and training. In support of his thesis that a poet is competent 
to give a new shape to 2 thing, Kuntaka quotes the well-known verse : 
‘Apare Kavyasamsare’ etc. found in the Agai-purana and cited by 
Anandavardhana. 

As regards vakya-vakrata, he maintains, that like the skill of a 

distinct from the board, colour and other 


painter realised as something 
ingredients, this type of vakrata, also, is something different from use 
and poetic figures, and is identi- 


of words, meanings, literary excellences 
cal with the skill of the poet. In explaining this proposition, ie states 
that although the skill of the poet gives life to Rasa, Svabhava and 
Alamkara yet it is essential in case of an Alamkara because 8 figure 


mot inserted skillfully iu s ० न्न जज inserted skillfully in a proper place does not cause delight to 


-->>>>>< 


| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
| 


1. रसादिद्योतनं यस्थामुपसगनिपातयो: । 


वाक्यैकजीवितत्वेन सापरा पदवक्तता ॥ 


quit बकतायामुपसर्गतिपातयोवेयाकरणप्रसिद्धामिधातयो रसादिद्योतनं शज्भार- ` 
33 Vitti thercon. 


प्रभुतिप्रकाशनम्‌ | Vakroktijivita, 2- 


an OERS O 
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connoisseurs of poetic art. In conclusion, 
the entire assemblage of Rasa, Svabhava and Alamkara 15 rendered fresh 


xter 1 T “1 
and charming when introduced properly by ७ dexterous poet. his | 


classiñcation of an element introduced 
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he maintains, further, that 


in poetry into three categories 


shows unmistakably the influence excercised by the threefold classi- 
fication of Dhvani into Vastu, Alamkara:and Rasa, as drawn by Ananda- 4 


vardhana. | 


to various beings and things and tenders advice to adopt different ways 


Runtaks speaks of three different types of Svabhava, pertaining 


for their presentation. Thus when a conscious rational being is described, 
such of his natural atiributes as are competent to bring permanent 


moods to a relishable state are to be painted. And when an animal is » 
described, such qualities as suit its own class are to be delineated so 
that they may please the refined readers by causing à suspension of 
disbelief. An insentient being, he says, becomes a fit object of descrip- 


tion in poetry only when it causes charm by its capacity to awaken 


Rost DNS observation reminds of the proposition of Anandavardhana 


that in every work of poetic art there must be some human element | 


present, however predominantly descriptive it might be of unconscious | 


phenomena of nature, in explaining which Abhinavagupta maintains 
that everything depicted 1n poetry— whether it is conscious or uncon- 
scious—is intimately related to human feeling inasmuch as it either 


excites or ensues from that. 


RE 


The important place assigned to Rasa in the system of Kuntaka 
dent from his attitude to the figure Rasavat. He does not regard 


1, मनोज्ञफलकोल्लेखवर्णच्छायाश्रियः एथक्‌। 

चित्रस्थेव मनोहारि ag: किमपि कोशलम्‌ t 

रसस्वभावालद्भारा आसंसारमपि स्थिताः। 

नेन नवतां याम्ति तद्वि्लाददाथिनीम्‌ ॥ 

Vakroktijivita, 3-4 & Vrtti thereon. 

2, मुख्यमक्‍्लिष्टरत्यादिपरिपोषमनोहरम्‌ । 

स्वजात्युचितहेवाकसमुल्लेखोज्ज्वलं परम्‌॥ Ibid, 2.7. 
3, रसोद्दीपनसाम्थ्येविनिबन्धनबन्धुरम्‌ । 

चेतनानाममुख्यानां जड़ानां चापि भूयसा ॥ 

रसाः श्ङ्गारादयस्तेषामुद्दीपनमुल्लासतं परिपोषस्तस्मिन्‌ सामथ्यं शक्तिस्तयां 
वितिबन्धन निवेशस्तेत बन्धुरं हृदयहारि । 


Vakroktijivita, 3. 8 & Vitti thereon» 


1 
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it as an alamkara, because the Rasa is awakened not for th 

embellishing expression and content but for its own NULL 
maintains that it is an alamkarya But Rasa plays Mis : » 
what Kuntaka calls prabandha-vakrata and prakarana-vakrata it " 
said that such incidents as do not bring into light the acne ie 
hero and as such are not conducive to the sentiment, intended to s 
depicted, are to be eschewed ; and others that are not traced in the 
source but are favourable to manifestation of sentiment are to be 
inserted. Itis also asserted that the creation of a poet lives not by 


matter or plot but by the beauty imparted to it by continuous flow 
of Rasa.” 


These observations based on similar propositions of Anandavar- 
dhana point out definitely to the idea of Kuntaka that in poetry Rasa 
is of paramount importance. Although this learned critic evolves 
a new system of vakrokti and gives the skill of a poet, that contributes 
behind a poetic creation its due share, it is always emphasised that Rasa 
is the guiding principle that prompts a poet to insert suitable expressions 

i and present pleasing meanings and that the test of vakrata lies in 
| aucitya of the various elements with reference to Rasa, the depiction of 
which constitutes the main end of the poet. 


The problem as to whether Kuntaka accepts the essentiality of 


| Rasa in kavya or not makes an interesting study. Although he draws 


a difference among poetry, describing Svabhava-saukumarya, that 


delineating Rasa and that abounding in Alamkara, and thus apparently 
part from Rasa, Svabhava and Alamkara are capable of 
e he gives his opinion in favour 
tent to bring Rasa into com- 


maintains that a 
being presented in poetry’, yet elsewher 
of depiction of such Svabhava as is compe 


1. AAG न रसवत्‌ परस्याप्रतिभाततात्‌ | 
स्वरूपादतिरिक्तस्य शब्दार्थासद्भतेरपि ॥ Ibid, 3.11. 
2. (a) इतिवृत्तान्यथा वृत्त रससम्पदुपेक्षया | 
रसान्तरेण रम्येण यत्र निर्वहणं भवेत्‌ U Ibid, 4. 16. 
(b) निरस्तररसोदगारगर्भसन्दर्भतिभेरा: । 


कवीनां जीवन्ति न कथामात्रमाश्रिता:॥ Ibid, Vriti on Karika 4.4. 


गिर; 
तथाच सावस्वभाबसोकुमायेव्णने श्रुज्ञारादिरसस्वरूपसमुन्मीलने वा विविधविभूषण- 


विन्यासविच्छित्तिविरचने च पर: वरिपोषातिशयस्तदिदाह्णादकारितायाः कारणम्‌ | 


Vakroktijivita, Vriti on Karika 3. 8. 


3. 
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prehension, and gives such illustrations of poems eae 2 in poetic 
fgures as are characterised by manifestation of Rasa, Thus the 
stanza : ‘Kim taruuyataroh' etc., cited as an example of vakya-vakrata, 
presents the Erotic, and so do the other two stanzas : १४०१ sar ga- 
vidhaw etc. and ‘Uddešo yam sarasa-kadali-sregi-éobhatisagz etc. 
These make the conclusion probable that from the point of view of 
theory Kuntaka admits three elements introduced in Kavya—Svabhava, 
Alamkara and Rasa, but his leaning is definitely towards the last one. 
In this respect he is similar to Anandavardhana who though accepting 
in theory the existence of three types of suggested content betrays un- 
mistakably his partiality towards the unexpressed emotional mood. 


The close relation existing between dhvant, aucitya and vakrata 
is noticed by Mahimabhatta whose comments throw a new light on 
Kuntaka’s doctrine. Mahimabhatta accepts the essentiality of Rasa in 
kavya. He says that Rasa constitutes the soul of a poetic creation and 
on this score he is quite in agreement with Anandavardhana. He 
differs from the learned Dhvanikara only in point of process of com- 
prehension. While the latter postulates the function of suggestion in 
order to explain its cognition, he thinks that anumana is competent 
enough to bring Rasa into comprehension. Mahimabhatta is of opinion 
that aucitya of Rasa and Prakrti is the greatest guna—most essential 
fora kavya. Absence of this aucitya, on the other hand, constitutes 
the greatest defect and forms the basis of all flows that flow 
from it. In criticising the theory of Kuntaka, he says that the peculiar 
turn given to an expression by the skill of the poet to which so much 
importance is attached by the learned writer of the Vakrotijivita, is 
capable of being resolved either into aucitya or into dhvani. Clearly, 
Kuntaka’s doctrine might mean that aucitya which figures so largly in 
his treatment of vakrokti,constitutes the soul of poetry. Or, it might 
mean that dhvani forms the essence of kavya. No third alternative 
is possible because a specimen of poetic art that conforms to 
the principles of literary criticism cannot do without these two 
elements. Of these two  alternatives—auoeitya and dhvami, the 
special mention of the first one is unnecessary because no opposition 
to aucitya is ever found in real poetry ensouled by Rasa whose 
secret lies in propriety. The second alternative renders the stand of 
Kuntaka identical with that of the DAvanikára. In fact, for this 
reason, the former quotes the same passages as are cited by the latter 
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as illustrations of Dhvani-kavya. This observation of Mahimabhatta 
is one of his great contributions to the speculations of alarskara-astra. 
By asserting that vakrata is capable of being resolved into aucitya or 
dhvani, he shows that these three are but different aspects of Rasa, or 
to quote Dr. Raghavan, ‘the more specific names for the Camatkara in 
a certain point. 


MS ee ae स्यात्‌ 
यत प्रसिद्धोपनिबस्थनव्यतिरेकित्वमिदं ecrit e शा B प्रसि 
C e : 

: द्वाभिघेयाथेव्यतिरेकि प्रतीयमानाभिव्यक्तिपर वा स्यात ? तत्राद्यस्तावत्‌ स 


Em 

quid: 

तस्य काव्यस्थरूपनिरूपणसामर्थ्य सिद्धस्य पृथगुपादातवे 

प्र gt दं qe Vyaktiviveka, 1. pp 126-127. 
द्वितीयपक्षपरिग्रहे sq 
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The definition of self-comparison has been formulated by the 
older rhetorician in the following fashion : ‘When the fact of becoming 
the standard and the object of comparison is accorded exclusively to 
one entity, it is called self-comparison.! In this context the apprehen- 
sion of the one and identical act of similization originates from the term 
eva exclusively employed in the body of the definition. As 8 result, 
the definition escapes the charge of unwarranted extension to two cases 
of poetic figures, viz., (1) reciprocal simile and (2) girdle simile. An 
instance of reciprocal simile may be cited : ‘Water is like the sky and 
the sky is like water’. And the example of girdle simile is : ‘Your mind 
is like the speech and the action is like the mind’ etc. Both these 
instances possess two independent similes. They can be exhibited by 
bisecting each of the two instances : (1) water is like the sky and (9) 
the sky is like water ; and (1) your mind is like the speech and (2) the 
action is like the mind. Each of the two instances stands for two 
numerically different acts of similization. Consequently the fact of 
becoming the standard and the object of comparison does not take 
place in these two cases of Alamkara with reference to the self-same 
entity. So both these cases are ruled out. 


The examples of self-comparison are cited seriatim: (1) ‘the sky 
is like the sky itself and the sea is like the sea itself? etc. The fact 
of becoming the standard and the object of comparison concerns only 
one entity, viz. the sky in the first and (2) the sea in the second 
instance. So these instances conform to the defintion. It is worth- 
noting that the property belonging to the sky qua the object of compa- 
rison and the sky qua the standard of comparison is not expressed by 
any word. But it stands implied, Examine again the following verse 
“Not only that the lady with high hip and possessed with exquisite 
beauty shines like herself with high hip ; in fact, her amorous gestures 
which are the stage for dancing of one with the weapon of amorous 


The verse 


1. PR, p. 67; AM, p. 244 (reads s f 
sp’ sydd ancnvayah £ 
2, KP, 9, 582 ; KNS, p. 288, Ub. 
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contains two examples of self-comparion. The two common properties 
are (1) possession of exquisite beauty and (2) providing the stage for 
dancing of Cupid. They pertain to the two entities. The first relates to 
the'lady with high hip and the second to her amorous gestures. In 
this example common properties are expressed in words. 


A case may be examined : ‘Having passed over, in this way, the 
period of living in the forest under the command of his father and with 
his kingdom reinstated, Rama observed the equal treatment towards 
virtue, wealth and worldly enjoyment, in the self-same way as towards 
his own younger brothers’? It is regarded an example of conjoint 
simile. This simile subsists in equal treatment of Rama towards 
virtue, wealth and worldly enjoyment and towards his younger brothers. 
Equal treatment towards all is here intended to be conveyed. The 
example does not exclude other similar things. 


Take another instance : ‘I will forsake the daugther of Videha 
(i. e., Sita) like the earth bounded by the-sea (which I left before), in 
accordance with the command of the father? In this case, com- 
parison takes place with reference to the two entities, viz., (1) the 
forsaking of the earth (kgiti) in accordance with the command of the 
father and (2) forsaking of Sila on the ground of scandal. The act of 
forsaking stands on two distinct grounds (1) ‘the command of the 
father’ and (2) ‘scandal’, Another verse may be examined : ‘The 
thousand-rayed (i. e., the sun) bore the novel umbrella constructed by 
the maker of divine implements (tvastr) for the sake of him (Hara) ; and 
he (Hara) on his part, with his crest in proximity to the very linen 
cloth of it (umbrella) appeared, as it were, with the head upon which 
the Ganges was falling down'. In this instance one entity viz, Hara 
has been clearly portrayed as possessed with the fact of becoming the 
standard and the object of comparison under the domain of one simile. 
Yet it is not a case of self-comparison. In none of the above three 
instances, the suhstantive has been described as possessing the fact of 
becoming the standard and the object of comparison. 
s incompatible with the action 


Now when the substantive appear mi 
the adjective of the 


occasioned by the verb in the same sentence, ग ea 
1 ४ 1 0116 
substantive comes into prominence and becomes syntactical y con 


1 hair 
With the action. As for example, fe pice the action. As for example, 'One possessed of sacred tuft o 
]. RV, Canto 14, sl. 21. 
2, Ibid. sl. 39. 
85 


^ 
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was shaved'— (sikh? munditah). In this case the substantive, viz., the 
person ger se cannot be shaved. So the sacred us a hair (४४४76) 
standing as the adjective of the person was SHWRS This shows that 
two distinct adjectives belonging to a substantive may have the status 
of the standard and the object of comparison as in the above three 
cases. But as the definition is strictly confined to the substantive, 


these three cases have to stay out. 


Definition proposed in the Citra-mimamsa 

The author of the Citra-mimamsa has proposed the definition in 
the following form : ‘Where the similarities of an entity with its own 
self appears based on one and the same property, it is called the figure, 
self-comparison (ananvaya). The proviso viz. ‘similarity of an entity 
with its own self’ is inserted in the definitlon with: a view to avoiding 
the charge of ‘overlapping’ with two figures, viz., (1) girdle simile and 
(2) reciprocal simile. No entity hes not been similized with its own 
self in any of these two figures of speech. On the contrary, the act of 
similization takes place in connexion with two numerically distinct 
entities in the instances of both these figures of speech. 


It is worthy of attention that mere self-comparison (ananvaya) 
cannot be regarded as a part of the definition of self-comparison. 
Self-comparison must be based on one and identical abiding property. 
The apprehension of peerlessness springing from self-comparison 
(ananvaya) is supported by presence of the only one property. Self- 
comparison qua poetic figure was proposed by Bhamaha: ‘The figure 
in which the property becoming the standard and the object of com- 
parison of an entity with its own self takes place with the purpose of 
importing its peerlessness, is called self-comparison’, Now the employ- 
ment of the adjective, viz., ‘the property of becoming the standard and 
the object of comparison of an entity with its own self’ rules out the 
figure, Hyperbole, as in the verse ‘Ubhaw yadi' et seq.) As peerlessness is 
suggested due to its own non-compliance with the adjective stated 
above, this instance does not come under the scope of self-comparison. 


Further, the figure Hyperbole contains two distinct entities for the 


standard and object of comparison. So the property of becoming the 


1. The English rendering of the verse ; 


णिला ‘If both the streams of the Heavenly 
Ganges in distinction were to pour out in the sky, then alone hia chest 


blue like the tamila (leaves) and wearing the necklace of pearls can be 
similized with it (sky). 
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standard and the object of comparison of only one entity is wanting i 
n 
this case. PER 


: S MEINE py) Gies be suggested rather than expressed, 
Take the example : ‘O Govinda! The delight which was produced i 
my mind by your arrival at my house today would be produced in a 
mind again by your very arrival after the lapse of long time! In d 
to exclude suggested self-comparison, the adjective, ‘the fact of 7 
non-suggested’ should embody the definition. 


The standpoint of the Rasagangadhara 

While accepting definition together with its illustrations, 
Jagannath has challenged the instance of suggested self-comparison, 
‘The delight’ to be produced by your arrival in the next time is 
similar to this delight produced by your present arrival’, There 
are two delights—the delight to be produced and the delight already 
Therefore the present instance is a cese of suggested 


| 


produced’. 
It is, of course, à different matter that the comparison 


simile. 
between the two delights implies peerlessness of the delight occasioned 

by the arrival of Srikrsna. So what Diksita thought to be a case 

of suggested self-comparison is in reality a case of suggested 

simile? because the instance under reference refers to two individual 

delights determined by the two points of time, The simile subsisting 9 
between two factors of comparison is sufficient for the reàlization of 

the peerlessness of the present undifferentiated delight? 

other case may be examined: ‘Although » 
f beautiful damsels, O fortunate 

lady imitates the right portion 

le relates to the right portion 

body. Such comparison 


‘In this context, an 
this wide world is filled by thousands 0 
one! the left portion of the body of that 
of her body. ^ In this instance the simi 
of her body and the left portion of her 
results in the apprehension of peerlessness of the lady. ‘In the present 
verse beginning with ‘Although this wide world’ et seq, ; the 
apprehension of similarity of the lady with her own self is. definitely 
the intermediate stage through which the process of comparison finally 


leads to the sense of PRU to the sense of peerlessness- 


1. KV, Chap. 3, sl. 5; KD, Chap. % sl, 216 5 RG, pr 20% 


2. RG, pp. 208-209. 
8, RG, p. 209. 


4. Ibid. f य 
5, GS, p. 15-2 (reads Etavanmátre jagati for Etaoati prapañct O bhrte for bhari ५ > E 
and Kevalar. for subhaga) {a NER 
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But the above contention has no substance. The apprehension 


of peerlessness may be arrived at through a source other than self- 


: हि e Ns iv 
comparison. An instance will render it evident: ʻO fr 1010, word | 
is like the sky-flower’ et seg. The standard of comparison (viz., the | 

H . t . x | 
sky-flower) is in this case a mental construction yet such fictitious | 
comparison (Kalpitopamā) results in the apprehension of the peerless» 4 
ness of his word. | 


Jagannatba has quoted the definition of self-comparison as has 
been formulated hy Ratnakara along with its threefold classification 
and illustrations. The verse beginning with ‘O Govind’ etc. conforms 
to the definition of the second variety of self-comparison, as set forth 
by Ratnakara. This second variety of self-comparison propounded by 
Ratnakara borders on suggested self-comparison. But Jagannatha 
stands on his own. He would not accept suggested self-comparison as 
a case of Ananvaya at all, Suggested self-comparison is met with in 


iL 


the Garigastava of Jagannatha: ‘Tell, O Ganges, which of the rivers 
flowing down from the mountains resided in the matted knot of hair of 
the destroyer of Pura (i. e., Hara), or which other else has washed the 
foot of the husband of Sri (Visnu) with its own water and with which 
O mother, the poets may describe as having the slightest similarity of । 
yours’, In this verse the phrase ‘which other else’ (itaraya) suggests | 
self-comparison : ‘Your similarity is borne by you own self’, And 
this comparison leads to the apprehension of peerlessness of the river 
Ganges. Another example may be cited on the issue: ‘Although the 
three worlds are filled up by men, gods and demons, no other will be | 
nor is nor had become, O the supporter of the earth ! the bearer of your | 
resemblance’. In this verse the phrase ‘no otber’ (aparah) suggests * 
self-comparison : ‘You are but the bearer of your own resemblance’. | 
Such self-comparison signifies peerlessness of the king. A doubt arises. | 
Nevertheless Jagannātha takes this second example under the figure 


Unequal (asama) in so for as it is the negation of similarity in all 
possible ways. 
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Self-Comparison (Ananvaya) is a figure of speech recognised by 
Bhamaha., The Figure was considered by subsequent writers beginning 
with Mammata Bhatta, In the Alank@ra-sarvasva Ruyyaka takes up 
this figure for discussion immediately after the treatment of Simile 
(Upama). Ruyyaka first discovered the logical relationship of the 
figures. Ü'pama is based on similarity of the object of comparison 
(Upameya) and tbe standard of comparison (Upamana), which must 
be numerically different, since similarity can relate only to two 
different objects. Similarity is a species of relation. And relation is 
possible only between two terms. Self-Comparison (Ananvaya) is 8 
figure in which a thing is compared to its own self without reference 
to qualitative or functional difference. Such being the case, the basis 
of Ananvaya cannot be similarity. Yet Ruyyaka defends the treat- 
ment of Ananvaya immediately after Upama on the ground that 
Ananvaya bears close similarity to Upama both in form and content. 
Though the same thing is made the Upamana and the Upameya, the 
formal statement of the two terms exactly in the manner of Simile 
gives it the appearance of being based on similarity. And so far as 
the expressed meaning is concerned, it also has prima facie affinity 
with Simile. It is only when the logical implication of the Figure 
is taken into consideration, the incongruity of the same thing {being 
the Upamana and Upameya becomes apparent. This formal no 
has led the author to insert the treatment of this figure after Upama 
and in the context of Figures based on similarity. 

The apparent incompatibility inherent in self-comparison SEGE 
that the thing is unique and incomparable. ws implication 18 the 

i i The mere identity of the individual 
very life and soul of the Figure. xs m e 
compared with himself does not constitute this figure. 
example given by Jayaratha: र 
on the task of protection of my subjec 
of my spiritual master, old age has arri 
the temples. The master still comm: 


ts in pursuance of the command 


ved turning grey my hair at 
ands me as & boy as he did 
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in the past. It evinces his extraordinary solicitude ton me.” Here 
Ramacandra in his old age is compared to himself in his childhood. 
The personal identity is obvious. But the difference of temporal 
situation and qualitative difference entailed by long experience between 
childhood and old age of the same person does not make self-comparison 
logically incompatible. In Ananvaya the identity must be complete 
without the slightest hint of difference, numerical, qualitative and 


functional. 


The Figure Ananvaya lacks in syntactical constructione The 
excellence of Upamana is an accomplished fact ; it is yet to be estab- 
lished with regard to Upameya. But in excellence is self- 
comparison does not take into account this difference of status between 
the Upamana and Upameya. On the contrary, it equates between the 
two. The logical contradiction resolves into the suggestion that the 
Upameya is incomparable. 


Appaya Diksita makes the following observation in point of 
logical propriety of such a situation: “The Mimamsakas do not 
endorse the possibility of Simile in the case of identity of the terms. 
And so they put different constructions on the propositions: ‘the war 
between ‘Rama and Ravana is like the war between Rama and 
Ravana’, ‘the sky is like the sky’ and ‘the sea is like the sea’, They 
maintain that the war of the present day is like the war in the past, 
and so on; because the same or similar events may be repeated in 
different cycles of creation.? Similarly, in the verse quoted above 
although Rama in his childhood is compared with Rama in his old 
age yet the comparison is not related to the same individual but 
between two different states, For, "Affirmation or negation, if in- 
compatible with the substantive, will hold between the adjectives?" 


l तस्याज्ञयेव परिपालयतः प्रजा मे, कर्णोपकण्ठपलितङ्कुरणी जरेयं । 
गर्भरूपमिव 
यदू गभरूपमिव मामनुशास्ति सोध्यमद्यापि तन्मयि गुरोगुरुपक्षपातः । 


Alankarasarvasva, VimarSini, p. 38. 
2. वाक्यमीमांसका ह्यभेदे उपमानोपमेयभावनिर्देशनैव नास्तीति मन्यमाना रामरावणयो- 
युद्मित्यादावद्यतनस्य iaai युद्धं उपमानं ; एतत-कल्पगगनस्य कल्पात्तरगगन- 
मुपमानमित्यादि कल्पयन्ति | 


Citra-mim@rnsa, po 49. 


& सविशेषणे हि विधिनिषेध सति वितषष्ये बाधे षिशेषणमुपसङ्क्रामतइति । 


Citra-mimamsa, Footnote, p. 49- 
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But whatever the Mimamsakas might say on this issue, the 
Alankarikas maintain that in Ananvaya the same thing is compared 
with itself and logical incompatibility is met by the suggestion that 
the thing is incomparable. This is the aesthetic solution as against the 
logical solution. When the poet asserts that his sweetheart’s face is 
the moon, he does not stand in nsed of the logician’s admonition that the 
two are not identical. To him. the identity of the face with the moon 
is a verity, a poetic truth. 


In Ananvaya there are thus two essential factors: that (1) the 
Upamana and Upameya must be one and the same thing and that (2) 
the object of comparison is suggested incomparable, 


The first factor viz., assertion of similarity is to suggest the 
second factor that the object is unique. But the second implication 
may be secured otherwise. Take for instance a poem of Jagannatha : 
“The curly hair dangling upon the breast of the lady from the temple 
appears like a serpent upon the golden mountain (Meru) from the disc 
of the moon.” The Upamana is the ‘Serpent’ descending from the 
moon on the slopes of the mountain. Such serpent is imaginary. It 
simply suggests that the lady is incomparable. But it is not a case of 
Ananvaya because itis not a case of Self-comparison but a comparison 
based on & standard which is impossible. 


Take another example: “The youth is as handsome as he is 
clever’. The youth is compared with himself. But the handsome 
youth and the clever youth are not qualitatively identical. विरून 
comparison in this case is not impossible. So the question of प 
ness of the youth does not arise in this case. It is a simple case o 


Simile. 


In order to give the apprerance of similarity Ananvaya must have 
the formal aspects of a Simile. Thus there has to be : ae 
property on which comparison is based. Such common nga A Das 
expressed or implied 85 in Simile: PIN art like : y tee E 
Gahgal in triumphing over other deities in that thou 


RN 
INNS या 
1. स्तनाभोगे पतन्‌ भाति कपोलात्कुटिलालकः | 
सुधांशुबिम्बतो रो लम्बसात al 
Srey us Bu Rasagangadhara, p» 210. 
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sorts of sinners who are left aside by others”. Here the नाड Dro 
‘triumph over other’ is expressed. ` In the poems, ache sky Hae he 
sky ; the sea is like the sea; and the war between LS is 
like the war between the two’, the common property 1s implied, 


oS, 


The common property must be identical formally and materially | 
in both Upamana snd Upameya and not analogous. In U pama the 4 
common property may not be paima f'acie ulace 3 But ke similarity | 
is so close that the two are felt to be identical. Thus in the example | 


f Upama in the Rasagangadhara . “The monk clad in ochre-coloured 

o or c ere . t 

cM and besmeared with satiron looks like the dusk covered with | 
vas 


red cloud and shimmering with the mellowed rays of the sun"? | 
no common property is formally expressed. p the red vesture at 
corresponds with the red cloud and saffron eot ponds न the mel 
wed rays of the sun and the twoare felt to be identical. The identi- 
fication of two similar attributes may be erroneous. Eur the strong । | 
resemblance may pass for identity. Hence, the two conditions of Simile ^ | i 
are complete. This is what is called the bimba-pratibimba-bhava.* $ l 
Close similarity of the attributes of the Upmeya and that of the | $ | | 
Upamana forms the basis of Üpama. In Ananvaya similarity is not the i | 
point but the uniqueness of the object under consideration. 1 
n 
E " 
— X कुतक्षुद्रधोघानय सपदि संततमनसः - 
सम्‌ 56, सम्ति तरि्ुवनतले तीर्थनिवहाः । १ ui 
झपि प्रायश्चित्त प्रसरणपथातीतचरिता- t 
चरात्रीकत्तु त्वमिव जननि त्वं विजयसे ॥ | 
1010, 
2. qud गगनाकारं सागरः सागरोपमः । ; £ | 
रामरावणयोयुद्धं रामरावगयोरिव ॥ | 
3. कोमलातपसोणाश्रसन्ध्याकालसहोदरः । _ | A 
कापायवश्नो याति कुड्कुमालेपनो यतिः ॥ i 
Rasagaùgādhara, p. 206. " 


4. बिम्बप्रतिविम्बभावापन्तो धमेस्त्वत्र नास्ति । तस्मिश्च सति किञ्चिद्‌ धर्माबच्छिनेत 
स्वेन साहऱ्यस्य स्वस्मिनूनन्वये बाधकाभावात्‌ साहशान्तरव्पवच्छेदाप्रतिपत्ते श्रानन्वय 
एव न स्यात । 


Ibid., p. 271. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF VARANASI AS DEPICTED IN 
THE SKANDA-PURANA 


By 


UMAKANT THAKUR 


Varanasi transcends others by dint of its spiritual majesty. 
Dr P. V. Kane! has rightly observed that there is hardly any city in 


| the world that can claim greater antiquity, greater continuity and 
i greater popular veneration than Varanasi. It has been a holy city for 
^ at least thirty centuries. Innumerable verses are found in the Puranas पु 


and the Epics in praise of this holy city. Several volumes have been 
| written about Varanasi during the last hundred years. It is not 
| possible to do justice here to this vast mass of literature on Varanasi. 


i In the Skanda-purana a separate section has been devoted to the 


ls glorification of this holy place. It bears the title of Kagi-khanda. 
| À According to this Purana? it is situated on the north bank of the Ganges 
| j which falls into the Eastern Ocean, i.e., the Bay of Bengal. The city of 
| } Varanasi was built by Vigvakarman as the permanent dwelling place 


of Gauri by the order of Lord Siva. Its situation extends over an area 
| of ten miles. It contains beautiful places. Since this city of temples 
is never abandoned by Lord Siva, it bears the significant name of 
A-vimukta. It is one of the seven sacred cities of India, which are 
considered as the bestowers of spiritual emanicipation. The area of ten 
? ; miles! lies between the rivers Varuna and As, and this fact lies in di 
i bottom of the name of Varanasi (Varuna + Asi). The super-sanctity 
of this place has been repeatedly emphasised by all ihe Puranas. It 
has been stated that even the immortal deities® cherish the ardent 
desire of dying at Varanasi, not to speak of mortal human beings. 


eS 


1. History of Dharmashastra IV pp. 618-642. 
2, Sk. Vai. P. M: 12. 35-42, 
3. Sk. Ka, 6. 68. 
4. ग्रसीवरुणयोर्मध्ये पश्वक्रोऱ्यां महाफलम्‌ | 
कमरा मृत्युमिच्छन्ति का कथा इतरे जताः ॥ 
Sk, Vai. B. M. 1.29. 


^5. Ibid. 
86 = 
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The highly praised reservoirs like Manikarnika,* 11618-089॥ Vignupada 
and Pafica-nada-hrada are located at the different parts of Varanasi. 
According to the Skanda-purana,’ Lord Visnu wil leave this 
earth after the expiration of ten thousand jeune २ त And 
after the expiration of five thousand years, the river Jahnavi will leave 
this earth. And after two and a half thousand years, the deities will 
bid farewell to this earth. But the holy place like Kasi will never 
perish, and hence the Ganges flows towards the northern direction here 
in order to maintain its contact with this sacred place. It is due to its 
association with Kasi that the Ganges finds it possible to remove the 
sins. The Skanda-purana’ narrates that there are several islands 
(Dvipas) on this earth’ Amongst them Jambü-dvipa is the best of all. 
This Jambüdvipa in its turn comprises nine different countries which 
bear the name of Varsa and Bharata-varsa is the best of all of them. 
It is & place in which performance of meritorious deeds has gained 
ascendancy over other things. Hence even the deities of heaven prefer 
to be born on this land. The area of this Bharata-varsa has been 
asserted to be nine thousand yojanas, i. e., seventy-two thousand miles, 
and is situated to the south of Meru. There are so many places of 
pilgrimage in Bharata-varga. But A-vimukta’, i, e., Varanasi surpasses 
all the holy places scattered over her soil. There are innumerable 
sub-tirthas in Varanasi including phalluses, reservoirs and images of 
Ganega and other deities. It is a holy place not only for the Sivaite, 
but the Visnuite also holds it in deep reverence. It is an obvious fact 


that innumerable temples and images of Visnu in different forms are 
found in Varanasi? 


N. L. Dey’ observes that Kasi was properly the name of the 
country of which Benares was the capital. Asvaghosa® appears to 


।. मणिकर्ण्या ज्ञानवाप्यां विष्णुपादोदकं तथा । Be पः्वनदे स्नात्वा न मातुस्तनपो भवेत्‌॥ 


; Ibid., 1. 30. 
2. Sk. Vai. M. 4, 37-40. 


9, lbid. Verses 43-44, 
4. Sk. Ka. 22. 52-61. 
5. Sk. Ka, 22+ 81-83, 
6. Sk, Ka. 61. 207-208- 
7. Geog.-Dic. p. 95, 


वाराणसीं प्रविश्याय भासा सम्भाषयत्र्‌ जिन: । 
चकार काशीदेशीयात्र कोतुकाकान्तचेतस: N 


Buddhacarita 15, 101. 
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have identified Varanasi with Kast, He has made the following 
pertinent observation in his Buddhacarita—"Having entered Varanasi, 
the Jina (Buddha) illumining the city with his light filled the iles of 
all the inhabitants of Kasi with excessive interest". The Buddha- 
carita has further narrated that Buddha took shelter under the shadow 
of a tree near Vanarà,! which is probably the Varana. It is thus clear 
that Varanasi and Kasi became synonyms at least sometime about the 
first century A. D. In the Vayu-purana? Kasi—Kosalah figure among 
the countries of Madhya-de$a. According to the Skanda-purana the 
names Kasi, Varanasi, and A-vimukta are employed as synonyms, It 
is also known as Ananda-kanana, Smagana and Maha-Smasana. The 
name Kagi* is derived from the root Ka, to shine, The city of Kasi 
became famous by that name because it sheds light on the way to 
Nirvana. Or the word Kasi is significant of the fact that the supreme 
Lord Siva shines there with divine splendour. 


The derivation of the word Varanasi has been furnished by 
several Puranas. They are unanimous in maintaining that the forma- 
tion of it should be sought in the two rivers namely—Varana and Asi. 
It is worth-while to mention that these two rivers are respectively the 
northern and southern boundaries of the modern city, Varanasi. 


In the Lifga-purana’ another derivation is suggested—avi means 
sin, and mukta means free—the holy place devoid of sin. It is clear 
that Varanasi was that strip of land, the four boundaries of which 
were the Ganges to the east, Asi to the south, the shrine of Dehali- 
vinayaka to the west and the river Varana to the north. 


In the seventh century? Hiouen Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, 


notes that Banaras was 10 Lis in E Banaras was 18 Lis in length and about five or six Lis 


1, S.B. E. Vol. 49, Part 1, p. 169. 
2, Vayupurina 45. 1 10. 


3. काशतेऽत्र यतो ज्योतिस्तदनाख्येयमीश्वरंः । 


श्रतो नामापरं चास्तु काशीति प्रथितं fast t 
Sk. Ka. 26. 67. 


4. Skanda-purana Ka£i-khanda. 
5. श्रविशब्देन पापस्तु वेदोक्तः कथ्यते दविजैः । 
तेन मुक्तं मया जुष्टमविमुक्तमतोच्यते ॥ 
Lifga-purana 1. 97, 143. 
6. Beals B.R;W.W. Vol II p. 44, referred to by Dr Kane 
Dharmashastra IV p. 629. 


; vide History of 
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This makes it clear that the 


i han a mile) in breadth. 
(a little more than we ar 


city was then girded as now by the Varan 
ry of Vyasa who begged 


ana! the sto 
T -purāna? narrated व ण 
हण 1 But he failed to receive his 


alms from door to door at Varanasl. 


response, Thereupon he uttered curse against the holy city. 


It is remarkable? that a little to the north of Kasi, Vignu allotted 

a dwelling place to him called Dharma-kgetra. It is in that place 

that Visnu assumed the form of Buddha. This is a clear Sb 

- to Saranatha about five miles by road to the north of Varanasi. 
Buddha delivered his first sermon there. 


From time immemorial this holy land has been the chief seat 


of learning in India. 


1. तीर्थ चातीर्थतां यातु नगरं शापयाम्यहम । 

मा भूत त्रिपोरुषी विद्या मा भूत्‌ त्रिपौरुषं धनम्‌ ॥ 

मा भूत्‌ त्रिपोरुषं सस्यं व्यासो वाराणसीं शपन्‌ । 

ग्रविमुक्ते निवसतां जनानां पुण्यकर्मणाम्‌ ॥ 

विघ्नं सुजामि सवेषां थेन सिद्धि विद्यते । 

Matsya-purana, 185, 21623. 

2 किञ्चित्‌ seat उदीच्यां च गत्वा देवेन चक्रिणा | 

स्वस्थित्यै कल्पितं स्थाने धर्मक्षेत्रं इतीरितम्‌ ॥ 


Sk, Ka. 58. 71, 
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THE MANAVA PRINCIPLE IN MANU AND NIETZCHE'S 
APPRAISAL 


DR KRISHNAGOPAL GOSWAMI 


The Manu-smrti is the brilliant product of a master mind. It 
represents the consummation of the genesis and genius of reflections as 
to how human behaviour has to be adapted to an ‘order’ which is just 
and valid. Dharma or Law stands for the self-subsistent principle 
of the ordering harmony, the great ratio-maker. It is impregnated 
with the notion of truth and righteousness. It induces natural con- 
viction that man, abiding by this valid ‘order’, conforms to the most 
efficient ways of ‘right living’ and ‘right doing’. It leads human life 
to flourish in all its potentialities. It involves the things of mind, 
spirit and soul of human life and its external existence in myriads of 
interests and values, The problems of life cannot sedulously be set 
apart; they must meet at a point. Manu was keenly alive to this 
comprehensive character of Law. Yet he pressed into service the 
dominance of the rationale of humanism, the benign mānava principle 
which suggests its affinity with the significance of his name. 


In Manu, religion is looked upon as being essentially the symbol 
of the social bond and the fulfilling of the obligations connected with 
veneration to the gods, sages and fathers. The unity of God and 
the consequent brotherhood of humanity are registered in our con- 
science. They form part of religious notion which is more or less 
bound up with our human nature, But itis largely in the context 
of practical problems of life and in the matrix of society that ethics 
or religion is brought to bear upon the rules of conduct in their grand 
total coherence. 

There is hardly any transcendental hocus-pocus breaking 
into our lives from without. ‘There is no doubt beckonning to a life 
beyond, and from the viewpoint of eudaemonistic doctrine, itis of the 


nature of striving towards ‘being’ with & purpose to attain the goal, 
tempts for fulfilment of the purpose of 
play. And in 


the true actor 


the summum. bonum. In our at 
rising higher and higher, we have evidently a part to 


this scheme we can effectively play the role of nara, 


in the stage of the world. 
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In the teaching of Manu, there is no denial that one cannot 


attain the perfect moral and religious life in and through the course 


of this life. Nor there is whispering of doubt and despair that we | 
cannot rise or fall by our own responsibilities. We do not hear Manu 
speak of the original sin loaded upon us from some unknown past for 


no fault of ours. Manu’s theory of law, as we can guess from the P 
rgy of directing the development of 


code, supplies basic force or ene 
human conduct to the goal of ascending life. Manu makes duty a 


matter of joy, and not a tyrant. Havell! rightly observes that “religion 
in India is hardly a dogma but a working hypothesis of human conduct 
adapted to different stages of spiritual developments and different 


conditions of life.” 


The Code of Manu seems to have abundantly inspired the great 
philosopher of the West, Nietzche whose Dionysian cult is one of the 
latest great forces in world culture. The entire cult is nursed 
and nourished on humanism and energism. He deems Manu far 
superior to the Bible for its elevating humanism. His admiration 
for Manu is expressed in his typical picturesque phrasing and 
in a style, at once romantic and dynamic. Nietzche asserts 
that “old India has contributed its hoary Manu as the master-builder 
in order to boss the supermen who are to architercture the Occident of 
the twentieth century" I shall try to find out clues to the grounds of 
Nietzche’s admiration for Manu by critical examination of his basic 
doctrines. The sage-legist of India directed the conduct of mankind to 
8 purpose of cosmic design. The notion of culture presupposes a mind— 
a highly developed faculty of the ‘super-organic’ universe as Herbert 
Spencer calls it. Manu starts with the postulate that the entire universe h 
existed in the mind and emerged as purposeful. The self-existing 
Energy, itself undiscernible, was manifested into the perceptible world 
through i urge of a Mind Supreme? and law is an emanation from the 
Supreme Mind. It is implanted in divine essence of the highest reason 
and preserved in the traditions of the 


à 


M à Sruti as the sole source of its 
authority,! and accordingly, absolutely valid and —€——s SY d and just, Man fulfils the 


1, Aryan Rule of India, p. 170, : 


S rura works are; Beyond Good and Evil, Twilight of the Idols, The 
i S m of न Thus Spake Zarthustra, The Will to Power etc. Will 
urant’s ‘Story of Philosophy’ gives an id is vi 
Mee MN idea of some of his views. 


R जिज्ञासमानानां > 5 
4 ध्वम्‌ ` प्रमाणं परमं श्रुति; Manu, 11, 13, ef also 11, 7. ` 
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ideal of dharma, if he chooses to act conformably to its requirement. 
But 00 the other hand, if he chooses to act in a way not commensurate 
with dharma, he sins ; and suffering is the wages of sin. It induces in 
man the strong sense of duty and of right doing, and by right doing, he 
believes that he attains prosperity and progress as its own reward. 
He is taught to regulate the pattern of his behaviour within certain 
clearly recognised ends that he may develop his true powers and 
potentialities, which, he is capable of, botb socially and individually. 
He should disdain and discard the conceits of extreme individualism as 
wellas fanatic excesses of collective ultruism or totalitarianism, and 
follow the golden mean in realising meaningful components of values 
rise higher and higher. 


Human good, in true sense of the term, consists in Dharma which 
is the sustaining and forward-tending force of life. Law is all that it 
ought to be. From times immemorial, it has proved abundantly effica- 
cious and purposeful in the affairs of human interaction and Manu 
preserves it as the recorded wisdom of old. The ordering of human 
relations, according to this view, assumes overwhelming importance in 
terms of ‘duty’ and we scarcely hear of ‘right’. Our culture proceeded 
chiefly from the tradition of duty in which lies the ultimate guarantee 
of right. But duty is conceived not as dull exacting and dreary. It 
isso essential for the development of one’s potentialities. It registers 
a sense of ‘must’ and we carry it out with joy and dignity. 


| 
| 
| 


But in the ordering of our life, we must not let loose the reins 
of our inferior passions exclusively for self-interest. For that is incom- 
patible with larger ends. All sensible things which Ane with the 

7 bait of pleasure or terrify by pain should not be the basis of te motive 
force of our desire. The Kathopanigad' says: “The good is प 
the pleasurable is different. He who takes up the good ue w ह 
being, but he who selects the pleasurable misses it.” Manu’ does A 
disavow desire, for, without desire, there can be no endeavour. E 
does Manu make the individual d sie ee E. E ie 
the only good of the majority. But the interest of * mer 

- t is onl circumscribed. The only interest that 97 
‘hn fem oon tet bol suis र is ds he should sustain ‘Sreyas’ or good as CU 


1. 1.2.2. ; EN ड 
, 2. ग्रकामस्य क्रिया काचिद्‌ हश्यते ag कहिनित्‌। ग. 4. 
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shed from ‘preyas’ or mere pleasure. Manu'says that ie e pue 
in discharging duties in the right manner reaches dor 11685 state an 
even in this life obtains the fulfilment D pi desires he miy have 
conceived. Here the highest aspiration 1s directed to the नत 
of immortality by means which are, however, mortal and Ed 
The realisation of this vaster perspective 18 assured In Manu 2 he 
wonderful scheme of co-ordination between the varya aud asrama 


phases of life. 


The patternisation of the four-fold socio-cultural gionps (area) 
is evidently based on nat ural and bio-psychic d o: mankind, 
It is really a huge experiment in the domain of India's social organisa 
tion, It affords scope for unfoldment of hereditary efficiency of ae 
typical traits and qualities of character according to inherent potentia- 
Jities. It has helped the growth of a dedicated class of teachers and 
philosophers, the torch-bearer of the culture of the race made up of 
Brahmins. The noble race of the warriors forms the class of the 
Ksatriya, while the trading and agricultural community of the Vaisya 
builds up the economy of the people, and Südras form the manual 
service personnel of its society. If this system denied the freedom of 
the 1417202 faire principle as in the modern age of articulated industries, 
it assured, through occupational differentiations fixed by birth, opportu- 
nities of employment for one and all; it saved the society from the 
worst evils of profit motive and baneful drudgery of strife and competi- 
tion to which the world is victim today. Manu today lives in a paradox 
of want even in midst of affluence; for society even in the West with 
lives void of faith has become a deadly trial of frustrations and anxietics. 


It is true that varna-theory does not recognise the artificial 
equality or exact sameness of men, but it admits that each individually 
has a worth which is to be duly respected in the co-ordinated human 
relations. Yet, equality in the spiritual plane is not ruled out 
altogether. Moreover, it extends facilities and opportunities of equal 
care, security and protection for the worth of each forming the in- 
separable part of the same ‘body social’, It holds out hopes and 
expectations that each individual could steadily rise to the improved 
station of life ethically and spiritually by virtue of progressive accul- 


1. तेषु सम्यगू वर्तमानों गच्छत्यमरलोकतामु । 
यथा सद्धूल्पितांश्रह सर्वान कामाच समइनुते ॥ 71.25, 
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turation. And there are certain virtues of non-violence, truthfulness, 


freedom from anger, purity, restraint of senses and so forth which 
are common to all. 


Varna-scheme is an integrated social order of great significance 2 
conducive to two-fold requirements, unity and diversity. It is the 
system of the four classical castes, Vargas, which furnished the frame 
within which the highly complex net-work of multiple castes and sub- 
castes has been developed with the progress of times. This helped 
consolidation through further division of labour. Though their indivi- 
dual caste activities are different, they are mutually useful and 
contribute to the common good of social solidarity. Speaking of the 
beneficence of Indian caste system, Sidney Low! so eloquently remarks: 
"there is no doubt that it is the main cause of the fundamental 
stability and contentment by which Indian Society has been braced 
up centuries against the shocks of politics and cataclysms of Nature. 
It provides every man with his place, his career, his occupation, his 
circle of friends. It makes him at the outset a member of a corporate 
body; it protects him through life from the canker of social jeolousy 
| and unfulfilled aspirations ; it ensures him companionship and a sense 
of community in like case with himself. The caste organisation is 
to the Hindu his club, his trade union, his benefit society, his philan- 
thropic society”. Manu seeks to emphasise natural biological endow- | 
ments, the hereditary efficiency of the different traits and aptitudes 
and the innate life-force of an individual. The Varia division of 
Society gives to its members particular facilities of TAREE cut 
‘sustenance’ for the development of those traits and aptitudes which 
they share in common with the people of their own group. Yet diy 
are conscious of their overall unity with the Besten for they satisty 
their needs by an exchange of service. The social bond among them 


individuali in their 
grows the stronger, the more sharply are they individualised ^ 
arna organisation in India has subserved, for ages, 
co-ordination of social and individual 


: 
i] 


occupations. V 
dynamic equilibrium and steady 
energers leading to the infinite manifestation of culture and crafts. 

It is true that varna-pattern of gradation gives rise Ji De 
stratification of the classes. This is what 1t should bé; 


ivi its members. 
power of society न of society 15, of necessity: unequally divided amb- divided among its 


"1, Vision in India (Ed. 1907), pp. 262-3. 
87 
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The more the sphere of society expands in its richness, variety and 
intensity, the greater and greater will be the difference in the parts 
assigned to the members of the society, and fewer in proportion to the 
mass will rise in the scale of power with aristocratic virtues or 
superior productiveness. 

Nietzche laments that the aristocratic virtues and valuations, as 
contemplated by Manu, are dying out. To him, Vn is “a 
mania for counting noses. It means drift. It means permission given 
to each part of an organism to do just what it pleases. It means the 
worship of mediocrity, and the hatred of excellence”, Superman 
cannot arise in such a soil. “Not the superior men but the majority 
man becomes the ideal and the model ; everybody comes to resemble 
everybody else ; even the sexes approximate—the men become women 
and women become men”, Nietzche, lt ke Manu, advocated a superrace. 
The varna-system is a well-devised social structure within which it 
was possible for the growth of the superrace in the soil of India in a 
measure of conspicuous success. 


The Agrama-ethics of Manu envisages an effective plan and 
programme for the training and discipline of the individuals through 
four well-co-ordinated stages of life. The initial formative part of the 
career, called brahmacarya, is devoted to the task of receiving cultural 
and behavioural training at the house of the teacher. As soon as a 
student has finished the course of his study and attained manhood, he 
passes to the next stage where he marries and builds up a life of family 
economics as a full-fledged member of the group and society, He 
satisfies the desire for sex, progeny and property, but within socially 
accepted limits. The life of the householder marks the joy of living. 
It starts with marriage as a ceremony which is an institutional ex- 
pression of sex-life, and integrated, in the Indian tradition, with a 


number of interests and values which are not merely conjugal, parental, 


aesthetic and ethical, but also spiritual and even metaphysical. 


Marriage is viewed as a sacrament (samiskara) predominantly for the 
cultivation of the best qualities of human native. To discharge a 
number of obligations in the consecrated wedded life, and to create a 
type in the progeny for perpetuation of the specific aims and ethos of 
the culture, to which one is born, are significant in the ideals of Hindu 


J. See The Story of Philosophy, Cardinal Edn,, 0. 432. 
2. See Will be Power, I, to pp. 382-4. 
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marriage in its ethical and spiritual frame of reference. The wisdom 
of Manu has offered a visualised solution of how the sex can be purged 
of its elemental dross, and be elevated to the highest horizon of spiritual 
bliss and love. But the idealistic excess did not blur the vision of its 
exponent to ignore the positive and empirical concerns of life. Manu 
was not only & sage-legist, but also a socialogist. He knew that the 
problems of life in the earthly social drama acted and reacted on human 
relations in a number of ways. The root of human nature is sunk deep 
in the soil of the earth, whatever be the height, to which its sprouts 
may aspire to reach. Accordingly the considerations of artha (material 
means) and kama (desire), which epitomise the elemental needs and 
motives of human nature, are not detached from the matrix of marital 
and familial life in the Hindu thought, though these are sought to be 
co-ordinated with dharma (spiritual efficiency) as but a means to an end. 
This explains why even the inferior forms of marriage and marriage 
union had to be given recognition though they were normally condemned. 


Having fulfilled humanistic interests of diverse kind with lively 
zeal and joy in married life and having discharged obligations of life in 
either real or symbolic service to gods, seers and fathers, to society, 
State and mankind and also to the inferior living being,’ when at last a 
householder advances to the threshold of old age, he retires to a life of 
quiet seclusion to take shelter in the enviorns of sylvan of shade far 
off from the madding crowd. Then, in the fourth and the last phase, 
forsaking all attachement to the transitory realites of the world, and 
focussing all attention and thought to the point of realising spiritual 
identity with Absolute Truth, Brahman, he attains liberation from the 

^ death-doomed cycle of births and rebirths. 

| The voice of. individual conscience in this scheme of discipline 
claims the observance of duty in terms of high holy law, first as factor 
for the acquisition of individual force, felicity and energy. A person 


in this scheme hopes to be equipped with power and personality to 


| 
| satisfy great variety of his needs which are physical as well as ideal in 
rh 


character, But secondly, a5 development is the sign of life, the strength 
vigour and purity of his character, already acquired, seek fo transmute 
themselves into a kind of ideal virtues which make him des from 
_sordid material motives Herm DLL material motives. He rises higher and higher to be ultimately 

1. This has been discussed at length in my paper 2 ‘Philosophy of the Patiea- 


Yajfias’ published in the Calcutta Review, Nov. 1937. Kw ey 
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either a sage, seer or superman, OF one with god. This is ihe attain- 
ment of the deathless state as pointed out by SUN us other words, 
it is the realisation of immortal joy without which life, according to 
the Upanisad, is little worthwhile. From what we nave already 
observed, it seems Clear that Manu largely stressed the individual 
development of power and personality. But such development is the 
sum total of the conditions of human nature ana its external existence, 
heredity, invironment and training. The ethics of Manu sought to 


i rns for the pr š 
regulate the course of human conduct with concert proper 


balance of tri-varaga, but finally leading to apavargt, the higest spiritual 


salvation. 


The Varna and Asrama theory is a unique combination of 
‘nature’ and eure: a grand co-ordination of ‘sociable’ and ‘indivi- 
dual’ good—both as ‘real’ and ‘ideal’, It is a matchless blend of 
matter and spirit of values, human and divine. Every social develop- 
ment depends largely on throughness of the useful activity of mankind 
and an increase in its availability. Two different kinds of activity 
are to be assessed in this regard: the activity of individuals, which 
proceeds directly from the motives of interests of the individuals for 
themselves, and social activity which keeps the individual activity 
within recognised limits to secure the liberty of the activity of other 
individuals. The Varnasrama furnishes the necessary incentives for 


the fostering of these two-fold forces of activity in their vastness, depth 
and variety. 


It is interesting that Nietzsche, the illustrious philosopher of the 
West, inculcates the need of “thoroughgoing transvaluation of values" 


from inspiration that we may have had from Manu. He prescribes the 


Study of the code of Manu as indispensable; it supplies the means of 
promoting the cause of “the re-humanising of humanity”. To dis- 
cipline one’s own self is the keystone of the philosophy of Manu. The 
power of personality cannot develop in the least without it. According 
to Nietzche, “energy, intellect and pride—these make the superman. 
But they must be harmonised ; the passions will become powers only 
when they are selected and unified by some great purpose which 


moulds a chaos of desires into the power of a personality. It is 


the weakling who follows his impulses. He is not strong enough to 


TUUM t e tá 


1, See The Story of Philosophy, p. 427. 
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say No; he is a discord, a decadent. To discipline one's self—that 
is the highest thing. 


Nietzche's philosophy is directed to the aims of creating a parti- 
cular race of a desirable and noble type of the Superman. According 
to him, the standard of the prevalent morality instead of creating & 
desirable superrace is debasing humanity and stunting man's develop- 
ment. He hurls slashing indictment against Christian morality as 
dope for a decadent generation, but bursts into rhapsody of praise for 
Manu for its elevating religion. In the context of the superrace, he 
says: “The most significant example of this is offered byi Indian 
morality and is sanctioned religiously as the Law of Manu, In this 

- book the task is set of rearing 00 less than four races at once, & 
priestly race, a warrior race, & merchant and agricultural race and 
finally a race of servants the Sidras, It is quite obvious that we 
are no longer in a circus watching tamers of wild animals in this book. 

| To have conceived even such a breeding scheme presupposes the 
existence of a man who is a hundred times midler and more reasonable 
than the mere lion-tamer. One breathes more freely after stepping 
out of the Christian atmosphere oi hospitals and prisons into the 
| more salubrious, loftier and spacious world. What a wretched thing 
| the New Testament is beside Manu, what an evil odour hangs about it." 


Nietzche extols Manu as the propounder of affirmative religion, the 
religion of the ‘deification of power’, while he condemns the Bible and 
Christianity as breeders of its antithesis, debasing Will to Power by 
‘slave morality’ or Chaudala values!. Niezsche observes : “The fact that 
in Christianity, holy ends are entirely absent constitutes my objection 
to the means (of falsehood) it employs. Its ends are only bad ones : 
the poisoning, the calumniation, and the denial of life, the contempt 
of the body, the degradation and self-pollution of man by virtue of ‘the 
concept of sin—consequently its means are bad as well. My feelings 
are quite the reverse when I read the law-book of Manu, an incom- 
parably superior and more intellectual work, which it would be i sin 
against the spirit even to mention in the same breath with the Bible. 


| You will guess immediately why : it has a genuine philosophy behind 


it, in it not merely an evil-smelling Jewish distillation of Rabbinism 


| and superstition—it gives something to chew even to the meet a 
} dious psychologist. And not to forget the no स ae to forget the most important post at all, 
|. Twilight of the Idols. d : | 
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it is fundamentaly different from every kind oi Bible; by means of 
it, the noble classes, the philosophers and warriors SCE and guide 
the masses; it is replete with noble values, it is filled with a feeling 
of perfection, with & saying of Yea of life and a triumphant sense of 
well-being in regard to itself and to life—the sun shines upon the whole 
book. All those things which Christianity smoothers with its bottom- 
less vulgarity: procreation, woman, marriage are here treated with 
earnestness, with reverence, with love and confidence.” 


It is the secular outlook, the positive attitude of humanism 
embodying the joy of living which, according to Nietzche, breathes in 
Manu with, all its verve, vigour and vitality. As a teacher of politi- 
cal science also Manu is preferred to the philosophers of the Western 
world. Nietzche says: “Manu’s! words again are simple and dignified, 
virtue could hardly rely on her own strength alone. Really it is only 
the fear of punishement that keeps man in their limits and leaves 
every One in the peaceful possession of his own". 


In the appraisal of international politics also, the philosopher 
gives Manu better place and says: “Rather what Manu’ says is 
probably truer: We must conceive of all the states on our frontiers and 
their allies as being hostile, and for the same reason we must consider 
all of their neighbours as being friendly to us”. 


Manu was keenly alive to the aberrations of human nature and 
its animality ; its external existence, surroundings and institutional 
settings, its strife, trials and tribulations. Yet Manu’s vision was 
instinct with the prophetic power of inspired knowledge. Manu discove- 
red, by philosophic divination; the very ‘divine order’ necessary for the 
defication of the power and personality of man on the one hand, and 
the consolidation of society to its vaster perspective on the other. 


There is no denying that the worth of a culture Consists not only 


in its power to raise and enlarge the internal man, the mind, the soul, 


the spirit, but also to mould and modulate his external existence and 
make of jt a “rythm of advance towards high and great ideals”, This 


: 9 . 
shaping of man’s external existence means a sound political, economic 
NS SOU 


L दण्डस्य हि भयात्‌ qd जगद्‌ भोगाय कल्पते VII. 22. 
2. awe विद्यादरिसोवनमेव च । 
परेरनस्तरं मित्रमुदासीनं तयोः परम्‌ ॥ VIL 158, 
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üraly aod securely toward calci. Geo ORDIN NN 
perfection. Manu's philosophy 
of law supplies the means and method of sustaining this rythm of 
MMR of culture. zm the words of Sri 
| : at governed the spirit and body of Indian 
Fo LIC of the higher kind, its social order secured an inexpugnable 
basic stability, the strong life force that worked in it was creative of an 
extraordinary energy, richness and interest, and the life organized 
remarkable in its opulence, variety, in unity, beauty, productiveness 
and movement", The critics who read into Indian life only an incom- 
petence for any free and sound political organization and view her as 
constantly a divided nation really read the feature of her decadance 
backward into her past history. It represents an erroneous view also 
arising out of an exaggerated glorification of the success of Western 
democracy and industrialism. Western man in the middle of the 
twentieth century is in drift, the very ground of civilisation are breaking 
up under his feet. Frustration is the hailmark of the century every- 
where—the frustration of triumphant science and rampant technology. 
It is true, as Sri Aurobindo says, that “India never evolved either the 
scrambling and burdensome industrialism or the parliamentary organi- 
sation of freedom and self-styled democracy characteristic of the 
bourgeois or Vaishya period of the cycle of European progress". 


Ibelieve noone will deny the greatness of the achievment of 
India and the greatness of the endeavour of the master-builder Manu 
in designing and moulding the magnificant edifice of human culture to 
its noblest execution. In the words of Lord Zetland* we may say : 
“The cavillings of the critics break down before the height and largeness 
and profundity revealed when we look at the whole and all its parts 
in the light of a true understanding of the spirit and intention and & 
close discerning regard on the actual achievment of the culture". 


5 d. The Renaissance of India. 
“2, Introduction to the Legacy of India, p. xi» 
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